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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


In  prefenting  to  the  public  the  following  tranflation,  I Ihould  pro- 
bably have  refrained  from  troubling  them  with  any  addrefs,  had  not 
a rival  production  appeared,  and  under  fuch  circumltances  as  to 
render  fome  explanation  on  my  part  more  a matter  of  neceffity  than 
of  choice. 

Having  long  been  informed  that  Sonnini  intended  to  publiHi  his 
Travels  in  Egypt,  Ï was  induced,  from  my  tafte  for  naturaj  hiftory, 
and  a knowledge  of  his  talents  as  a naturalift,  to  engage  in  the 
difficult  talk  of  giving  them  to  the  public  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, through  the  medium  of  the  daily  papers a,  I announced 
my  intention  as  far  back  as  the  4th  of  laft  June  ; and,  the  moment  I 
obtained  a copy  of  the  work,  I put  the  plates  into  the  hands  of  fome 
of  the  moll  eminent  engravers,  and  was  proceeding  in  the  profecution 
of  my  delign  with  all  imaginable  ardour,  when,  on  the  20th  of 
Auguft,  a tranllation  of  the  fame  work  was  publiffied,  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  Notwithstanding  the  forward 
Hate  of  my  plates,  and  the  conliderable  progrefs  made  in  printing 

1 Morning  Chronicle,  June  4 — Morning  Poft,  June  4 and  28 — True  Briton, 
June  5 and  28 — Sun,  June  7 — Star,  June  5 — General  Evening  Poft,  June  8 — Times, 
June  28 — and  Evening  Mail,  June  7. 
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my-  manufcript,  I was  more  than  once  inclined  to  fupprefs  the 
whole,  conceiving  that  one  good  tranflation  of  a foreign  work  was 
quite  fufficient.  But  upon  a perufal  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  production, 
I difcoyered,  that  it  abounded  with  fo  many  lively  images,  fo 
many  brilliant  fallies  of  wit,  fuch  a multiplicity  of  dailies  of  merri- 
ment j in  fhort,  that  the  ingenious  tranilator  had  fo  greatly  improved 
upon  his  original,  and  indulged  fo  much  in  beautiful  paraphrafes, 
that  I could  not  help  coniidering  he  had  carried  his  pleafantry  rather 
too  far,  and  that  this  exuberance  of  fancy  might  not  fuit  the  taite 
of  every  clafs  of  readers.  For  thefe  reafons,  I judged  that  a 
ferions  tranflation  of  Sonnini’s  Travels  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
altogether  unacceptable.  Should  therefore  a perfon  who  takes  up 
my  work,  expeCt  to  find  any  thing  more  than  a mere  tranfcript  of 
the  original,  he  would  be  moil  egregioufly  difappointed.  No — 
my  fluggard  imagination  could  not  take  fo  high  a flight  as  the  foar- 
ing  genius  of  Dr.  Hunter  ; yet  admiring,  as  I do,  talents  even  in  a 
rival,  I fliall  prefent  my  readers  with  a few  fpecimens  of  his  won- 
drous production. 

In  vol.  i.  p.  199,  the  reverend  tranilator  thus  martially  defcribes  a 
mifadventure  which  befell  Baron  de  Tott,  Sonnini,  &c.  on  their 
journey  from  Alexandria  to  Roflettab  : 

“ The  afs,  loaded  with  provijions  for  the  belly , enraged  at  bearing 
“ a burden  of  fo  much  importance,  ihook  off  her  paniers  : bottles, 
“ pies,  plates,  &c.  all  was  reduced  to  Jhivers.  Half  an  hour  almoji 
“ was  fpent  in  collecting  the  wreck  of  this  halt  ; and  a horfe,  lefs 
**  headfrong , was  loaded  with  the  fragments.  We  were  fpeedily 

» Vol.  i.  p.  220  of  the  original — P.  130  of  this  edition. 
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“ overtaken  by  the  night  ; it  was  impofîible  to  have  been  darker; 
il  and  befidcs  the  irlfomenefs  of  marching  a long  time  without  feeing 
“ any  thing,  in  regions  utterly  unknown,  it  was  to  me  as  if  I had 
“ not  quitted  Alexandria.  I had,  as  my  particular  fy.it,  an  old  fer- 
“ vant,  verfed  in  the  art  of  travelling , a young  draughtfman,  and  a 
“ naval  gunner.  We  proceeded  in  a clofe  platoon,  and,  together  with 
*•  a janizary,  compofed  the  advanced  guard.  After  having  got  half 

“ way  on  our  route , we  halted  to  take  a little  reft. In  the 

“ midft  of  this  hurly-burly , my  little  cohort  was  mounted  from  the 
“ moment  the  lignai  for  decamping  was  made,  &c.” 

Let  any  one  read  a detail  of  military  movements  from  the  pen  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Suwarrow,  Mafifena,  or  Buonaparte,  how 
languid,  how  tame  muft  it  appear,  after  this  foldier-like  recital  of 
Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  ! 

Who  tunes  his  lyre  to  more  heroic  Itrains, 

And  marches  his  platoons  o’er  Egypt’s  plains; 

Then  to  firm  cohorts  changes  thofe  platoons — 

What  more  could  Mêlas c with  his  brave  dragoons'? 

.But,  if  I fall  fo  far  fhort  of  my  reverend  competitor,  in  improving 
upon  the  original  in  the  narrative  part,  I am  Hill  lefs  able  to  keep 
pace  with  him  in  v7roTV7ru<riçt  or  lively  defeription,  in  which  he 
verily  outhunters  Hunter , and  reprefents  objects  in  fuch  firong  and 
glowing  colours  as  to  make  them  appear  prefent  to  the  reader’s  ima- 
gination. Thus,  by  the  pencil  of  the  fkilful  artilf,  the  canvafs  is 
animated  by  thofe  mafterly  touches  which  give  life  to  the  picture, 

l A celebrated  Auftrian  general  of  cavalry. 
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and  irradiate  the  furrounding  fcenery.  In  vol.  i.  page  362 d,  the. 
Dodtor  fays  : “ On  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  view  extends  itfelf  all 
“ around  ; it  has  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  which  nature  has  fet. 
“ Immenfe  plains  develope  themf elves  to  the  fight;  but  how  diver- 
“ fified  are  the  pictures  which  it  is  permitted  to  wander  over  ! How 
“ majeftic  are  they  ! and  on  what  other  fpot  could  we  behold  fuch 
44  an  affemblage  as  this  !” 

See  in  their  courfe,  each  franfitory  thought. 

Fix’d  by  his  pen,  a lading  effence  take  ; 

Each  dream,  in  Fancy’s  airy  colouring  wrought. 

To  local  fymmetry  and  life  awake  ! 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  order  to  impart  appropriate 
energy  to  his  language,  a writer  fhould  feel  his  fubjedt.  Of  this 
feeling  we  have  a finking  inflance  in  the  following  pafifage,  iq 
which  the  feraphic  tranflator  has,  in  point  of  grace,  delicacy,  ele- 
gance, foftnefs,  and  warmth  of  expreffion,  outdone  Ovid,  Catullus, 
Propertius,  Tibullus,  Sappho,  Lucian,  or  even  the  voluptuous  Jo- 
hannes Secundus.  C édité  Romani  f crip  tor  es,  ce  dite  G rail  ! 

“ After  having  glutted  his  favourite  and  criminal  inclination,  the 
44  man  of  thofe  countries  retires  to  his  harem,  and  there  burns  a few 
“ grains  of  incenfe  in  honour  of  Nature,  to  whom  he  has  juft  been 
“ offering  a horrid  outrage;  and  with  what  worfhip,  fpirit  of  love, 
“ does  he  honour  her  ! Abominable  facrificer!  he  knows  nothing  of 
“ thofe  gentle  reciprocations  of  affedtion,  of  that  delicious  oblivion, 
“ of  thofe  ardent  tranfports  of  two  fouls  which  underftand  each  other , 

t Vol.  i.  p.  404  of  the  original — P,  235  of  this  edition, 
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**  and  cleave  to  each  other  ; no  delicacy  in  the  accejfories,  no  decency 
“ of  arrangement , nothing  graceful  in  the  details',  all  is  brutal; 
“ every  thing  wants  animation,  every  thing  is  redridted 
“ to  phydeal  propenfity  the  mod  difguftinge.” 

Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art, 

That  can  with  a rcliftlefs  charm  impart  > 

The  loofeft  withes  to  the  chaded  heart.  J 

In  Ancient  History,  Dr.  Hunter’s  cladical  readings  vie  with 
his  improvements  in  fcience.  The  author  of  the  Greek  Itinerary, 
called  by  hidorians  Antoninus , has  received  from  him  the  more  apt 
Englifh  furname  of  Anthony f.  To  Canea , a city  in  the  itland  of 
Candia,  he  gives  the  new  appellation  of  Caucus g.  A Curdeen  he 
calls  a Curd^i  and  the  celebrated  Egyptian  city,  built  by  Adrian, 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous,  is,  by  the  Dodtor,  entitled 
Antinoe *,  indead  of  the  more  harfh-founding  Antinoopolis.  Ladly  ; 
the  ancient  Heracleum , mentioned  by  Diodorus,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  &c. 
he  has  not  only  himfelf  called  Heraclea  k,  but  alfo  adduced  Dr.  Shaw 
as  his  authority,  although,  in  my  copy  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels,  the 
padage  to  which  Sonnini  alludes,  is  to  be  found  in  page  33*7,  in 
the  following  words:  il  At  Medea , the  ancient  Heraclium,  four 
“ leagues  further,  is  another  branch,  &c.”  Heraclea , I was  fo 

* ‘ J 

e Vol.  i.  p.  252 — Vol.  i.  p.  278  of  original — P.  163  of  this  edition. 

f Vol.  iii.  p.  191 — Vol.  iii.  p.  191  of  original — P.  616  of  this  edition. 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  106 — Vol.  iii.  p.  120  of  original — P.  560  of  this  edition. 

h Vol.  ii.  p.  270 — Vol.  ii.  p.  31 1 of  original — P.  426  of  this  edition. 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  37,  8cc. — Vol.  iii.  p.  41  of  original — P.  515,  See.  of  this  edition. 

Ü Vol.  i.  p.  204 — Vol,  i,  p.  226  of  original — P.  134  of  this  edition. 
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ignorant  as  to  think,  was  the  name  of.  an  ancient  city  in  Sicily, 
near  Agrigentum,  and  of  forty  other  cities,  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  in  honour  of  Hercules. 

Let  me  now  do  judice  to  my  reverend  rival  as  a Naturalist* 
In  Ornithology,  1 drove  to  attain  all  podible  accuracy  ; but, 
to  parody  the  lamentable  ejaculation  of  poor  Agnès  Sorel,  the  beauti- 
ful and  tender-hearted  mid  refs  of  Charles  IX. 

C’eft  donc  en  vain  que  l’on  fait  ce  qu’on  peut, 

N’ed  pas  toujours  bon  traducteur  qui  veut. 

Here,  mjerùbile  didlu  ! I again  dumbled  ; for  upon  comparing  my 
book  with  that  of  the  fapient  divine,  I find  that  we  differ  not  a little, 
both  in  our  nomenclature  and  deferiptions.  To  a bird  called  in 
French  lavandière  ( mot ac ilia  alba J,  which  I trandate  wagtail , he 
gives  the  denomination  of  laundrefs  b The  upupa  epops,  the  bird 
known  to  naturalids  as  the  hoopoe , or  dung-bird , he  calls  a lap- 
wing m,  &c.  The  DoCtor  has,  moreover,  enriched  the  Englifh 
language  with  the  words  goélands  ( larus  canus)  n,  chevaliers 
( tringa  littorca J °,  maubêches  ( tringa  callidris J °,  chevêches  (Jlrix 
pajferina J r,  &c.  though  I had  the  dupidity  to  imagine  that 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  358 — Vol.  i.  p.  398  of  original — P.  232  of  this  edition. 

Vol.  i.  p.  366 — Vol.  i.  p.  408  of  original — P.  237  of  this  edition. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  23 — Vol.  iii.  p.  25  of  original — P.  506  of  this  edition. 

m Vol.  i.  p.  308 — Vol.  i.  p.  408  of  original — P.  199  of  this  edition. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  27 — Vol.  iii.  p.  30  of  original — P.  509  of  this  edition. 

" Vol.  i.  p.  50 — Vol.  i.  p.  55  of  original — P.  34  of  this  edition. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  26 — Vol.  iii.  p.  28  of  original — P.  507  of  this  edition. 

0 Vol.  i.  p.  206 — Vol.  i.  p.  228  of  original — P.  135  of  this  edition. 

Vol.i.  p.  304 — Vol.  i.  p.  338  of  original — P.  197  of  this  edition. 
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gulls y variegated  horfemen , dujky  fandpipers , little  owls , &c.  founded 
more  familiarly  to  the  ear  of  an  Englifh  ornithologifl.  What  the 
Dodtor  terms  the  fuperior  coverings  i.  of  the  wings,  I call  the 
Jejfer  wing  coverts  ; and  again,  I give  the  name  of  the  lejfer  wing 
coverts  to  what  he  calls  the  upper  wing  coverts r. 

If  I could  commit  fuch  terrible  blunders  in  ornithology,  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  I was  likely  to  do  the  fame  in  Ichthyo- 
logy. Accordingly  I find,  to  my  no  fmall  mortification,  that  the 
fqualus  cat  ulus  of  Linnæus  Dr.  Hunter  calls  the  fea-cat  % and 
I foolifhly  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  morgag.  The  efox  b clone,  which 
I denominate  the  gar-jifh , he  names  the  eel  s.  The  perca  la - 
brax , which  I conceived  was  the  baffe , he  calls  the  wolf s ; and 
laftly,  to  the  mullus  bar  bat  us,  that  I took  to  be  the  bearded  mullet, 
he  gives  the  name  of  roach  % which  he  fays  it  is  interefting  to 
the  lovers  of  good  cheer  to  know  is  to  be  found  at  Alexandria11. 

In  Z oology,  I alike  feel  my  inferiority.  What  I have  termed 
a Guinea-pig,  I now  find  fliould  be  Indian-pig x ; and  the  mon- 
kies, which,  after  the  common  Englifh  zoologifls  r,  I have 
termed  macaque  and  egret,  fhould  be  denominated  macaca  and  ai- 

i Vol.  i.  p,  309 — Vol.  1.  p.  344  of  original — P.  200  of  this  edition. 

1 Vol.  ii.  p.  238— Col.  ii.  p.  274  of  original — P.  404 of  this  edition. 

3 Vol.  i.  p.  196,  197 — Vol.  i.  p.  217  of  original — P.  128  of  this  edition. 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  197 — Vol.  i.  p.  217  of  original — P.  129  of  this  edition. 

u The  lovers  of  good  cheer  v\dll  hardly  agree  with  the  reverend  ichthyologift  in  his- 
opinion  of  the  roach. 

x Vol.  i.  p.  302 — Vol.i.  p.  335  of  original — P.  545  of  this  edition. 

y Smellie’s  BufFon,  vol.  viii.  p.  140,  and  Kerr’s  Linnæus,  vol.  i.  p.  65  and  68. 
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grette  \ Laftly,  by  virtue  of  his  unlimited  power,  the  Doflor 
transforms  monkies  into  dogs. 

tc  Toutes  les  figures  Egyptiennes  <c  All  the  Egyptian  figures  which 
((  qui  ont  des  queues,  font  des  cyno-  “ have  tails  are  dogs  and  monkies.” 
“ cêphales  ou  des  linges.”  Vol.  iii.  Vol.  iii.  p.  159 — P.  593  of  this  edi- 
p.  179.  tion. 

In  the  parts  relating  to  Botany,  I took  uncommon  pains*; 
but,  alas  ! how  vain  fometimes  are  human  efforts  ! The  callus  opun- 
tia of  Linnaeus,  which  I rendered  in  Englilh  by  Indian  fig , Dr. 
Hunter  denominates  racket  b.  To  the  t age  ta  erelîes , which  I 
vulgarly  call  African  marygold , he  fubftitutes  the  more  elegant  ap- 
pellation of  great  Indian  pink  c.  Une  plante  prolif  ère , which  I 
tranflate  a proliferous  plant,  he  more  than  once  calls  a prolific 
plant  d ; and  the  ficus  Jycomorus  he  defignates  by  the  familiar 
name  of  fiycamore  e,  while  I ffretched  my  brain  to  give  it  the 
long  title  of  mulberry-leaved  Egyptian  fig-tree  ; and  in  this  cafe  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  reverend  botanift  is  perfectly  correct  ; 
though,  upon  my  afking  my  gardener  the  other  day,  whether  he 
ever  heard  of  a fy camore  bearing  figs,  the  ignorant  fellow  laughed 
in  my  face.  Well  may  the  Dodior  exclaim — 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  83 — Vol.  iii.  p.  93  of  original — P.  195  of  this  edition. 

* P*  593  °f  this  edition. 

b Vol.  i.  p.  316 — Vol.  i.  p.  352  of  original — P.  205  of  this  edition. 

c Vol.  i.  p.  318 — Vol.  i.  p.  354.  of  original — P.  206  of  this  edition. 

A Vol.  iii.  p.  158 — Vol.  iii.  p.  177  of  original — P.  592  of  this  edition. 

c Vol,  i.  p.  316 — Vol.  i,  p.  352  of  original— P.  205  of  this  edition. 
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By  heav’ns  ! I’ve  merit,  fay  whate’er  you  pleafe  ! 

Can  name  the  vegetable  tribes  with  eafc— * 

What  monkey  walks  the  woods  or  climbs  a tree, 

Whofe  genealogy’s  unknown  to  me? 

In  Theology,  it  undoubtedly  never  could  be  expedted  that  a 
layman  fhould  cope  with  a Doftor  of  Divinity , or  pretend  to  illullrate 
the  fcriptures  by  the  travels  of  a French  republican;  but  the  world 
is  certainly  much  indebted  to  the  reverend  tranflator  for  a new  expo- 
fition  of  the  celebrated  axiom  of  our  Saviour,  which  has  much  puz- 
zled commentators  and  alarmed  the  rich  : “ It  is  ealier  for  a camel 
“ to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle,  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  the 
“ kingdom  of  God.”  Dr.  Hunter  feems,  by  his  learned  note,  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  by  the  eye  of  a needle  is  meant  the  wicket  of  a convent 
in  the  defert  of  St.  Macarius  f. 

In  Mythology,  the  learned  Dodtor  is  no  lefs  fuperior  to  me, 
and  to  Sonnini,  as  well  as  to  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  We  had  conceived,  fervilely  adhering  to  the  Egyptian  le- 
gend, that  the  god  Ofiris  had  been  murdered  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
giant  Typhon  ; but  our  divine  has  corrected  this  common  error,  and 
with  ftridt  poetical  juftice  made  the  monfter  fall  under  the  more 
powerful  arm  of  the  Egyptian  deity, 

“ Typhon,  ce  géant,  qui  avoit  “ Typhon,  that  giant,  who  had 
“ osé  declarer  la  guerre  aux  dieux,  “ dared  to  wage  war  with  the  gods, 
“ et  qui  enfin  avoit  coupé  en  pièces  “ and  had  at  laft  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
“ Ofiris , Tune  des  divinités  de  Y “ Ofiris,  one  of  the  deities  of  Egypt.” 
“ Egypte.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  361.  V.ol.  ii.  p.  313  s. 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  155,  f P,  454  of  this  edition. 
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For  this  deviation,  both  from  ancient  mythology  and  his  original. 
Dr.  Hunter  has  a precedent  of  the  firft  authority  in  Mr.  Sheridan  * 
who,  in  his  late  celebrated  drama,  has,  with  the  fame  laudable  view, 
made  the  Peruvians  conquer  and  kill  Pizarro,  in  direCt  contradiction 
to  hiftory  and  Kotzebue. 

Though  the  Doctor’s  travels  by  fea  probably  never  extended  be- 
yond a voyage  from  Leith  to  London,  he  appears  to  underftand 
Sea  Terms  full  as  well  as  that  thorough-bred  feaman  Tom 
Pipes.  In  vol.  iii.  page  34,  he  tells  us,  that  a guft  of  wind  taking 
our  fails  ahead , endangered  our  foundering11;  and  again,  in  vol.  i. 
page  24,  he  fays,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  difmount  the 
four  Jiernmoji  guns  ; to  make  cabins  on  deck  ; and  that  the  powder- 
room  was  fo  encumbered  with  temporary  beds,  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  turn  about  in  it  b 

The  fcience  of  Navigation,  Dr.  Hunter  has  alfo  vaftly  im- 
proved, by  adding  a thirty-third  point  to  the  compafs.  In  vol.  r. 
page  263,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Nile  forms  a confiderable  elbow  to 
the  eaji-quarter-eaji k.  This  improvement  affords  the  moft  fan- 
guine  hopes,  that  ere  long  the  DoCtor  will  difeover  the  longitude. 

In  Naval  Architecture,  he  furpaffes  the  celebrated 
Monge  b of  invading  memory;  and,  like  another  D'Arçon  m, 

completely 

h Vol.  iii.  p.  38  of  original — P.  513  of  this  edition. 

1 Vol.  iii.  p.  38  of  original — P.  16  of  this  edition. 

k Vol.  i.  p.  25  of  original — P.  236  of  this  edition. 

1 The  projector  of  the  enormous  rafts,  by  which  the  armies  of  France,  horle 
and  foot,  bag  and  baggage,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  trembling  fliores  of  Britain. 

m The  famous  French  engineer  who  planned  the  formidable  gun-boats  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  attack  o-f  Gibraltar  on  the  13th  of  September,  1782.  Thefe 
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completely  fortifies  his  vefiels  ; for,  in  vol.  iii.  page  278,  he  begins 
by  making  on  board  a mafch,  or  large  lighter  ufed  on  the  Nile,  a 
gun-wall , and  then  ere  (ft  s on  the  gun-wall  a bajlion  of  fafcines  and 
mud  ; though,  in  page  281,  he  very  ingenuoufly  acknowledges  that 
his  bajlion  of  mud  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

In  Civil  Architecture,  Dr.  Hunter  difplays  no  lefs  intelli- 
gence. In  vol.  iii.  page  166,  he  tells  us,  that  the  fummit  of  the 
temple  (of  I fis  at  Dendera)  is  fattened,  and  formed  of  very  large 
Hones,  which  are  laid  from  one  pillar  to  another,  or  on  two  walls  of 
feparation  n. 

But  indeed  the  Dodlor  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  an  ambulating  Encyclopaedia  : “ He  putteth  not  his  candle 
“ under  a bufhel-r-He  hideth  not  his  talent  in  a napkin.” 

In  Geography,  I am  completely  foiled,  as  will  be  feen  by 
comparing  Dr.  Hunter’s  translation  of  the  following  paffage,  firll 
with  the  original,  and  then  with  my  verfion  °. 

“ Leur  fituation  efi  facile  à re-  te  Their  fituation  is  eafily  diftin- 
“ connoîfre  par  le  tombeau  d’un  “ guifhable  by  the  tomb  of  aTurkifh 
“ Saint  Turc,  lequel  eft  bâti  vis-à-  “ faint,  which  is  built  in  a line  with 
({  vis  fur  la  rive  orientale  du  Nil.”  “ them  on  the  fame  bank  of  the 
Vol.  ii.  p.  278.  “ Nile.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

In  Agriculture,  Henry  Hunter  fhines  fuperior  to  Arthur  Y oung. 
What  Sonnini  calls  wheat , this  reverend  tranflator  conftantly  terms 

vefiels  were  deemed  impervious,  either  to  {hot  or  (hells.  Drinkwater,  in  his  Hiflory 
of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  minutely  deferibes  their  conftru&ion. 

n P.  598  of  this  edition,  0 P.  406  of  this  edition, 
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corn , and  •vice  verfa  p ; and  fpurning  the  common  dialedï  of  ctff- 
tivators,  he  catches  figures  from  animal  life,  and  boldly  fpeaks  of 
wheat  being  liable  to  mif carriages  and  the  rickets  K 

In  Nosology,  Dr.  Hunter  has  made  fome  valuable  difcoveries,. 
The  plague,  which  has  generally  been  confidered  to  be  of  all  dif- 
eafes  the  mod;  alarmingly  contagious,  we  find  from  the  Doctor's, 
learned  work  to  have  nothing  of  that  character  in  Egypt* 

u II  eft  néanmoins  très-  certain  que  t(  It  is  a matter  of  abfolute  cer- 
fC  la  pefte,  endémique  dans  plufteurs  “ tainty,  however,  that  the  plague». 
tL  autres  contrées  de  Y Orient,  ne  l’eft  which  is  epidemic  in  feveral  coun- 
Ci  point  en  Egypte,  et  qu’elle  n’y  “ tries  of  the  Eaft,  is  not  fo  in 
u prend  jamais  fa  fource.”  Vol.  ii.  ee  Egypt,  where  it  never  originates.”' 
p.  iS.  Voh  ii.  p.  16  r. 

And  again,  in  vol.  i.  page  230  r,  the  Dodlor  fays,  that  Mr* 
Pauw  erroneoufly  fuppofes  the  peftilence  to  be  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  Egypt*  In  vol.  iii.  page  107,  the  Dodtor  likewife  informs  us, 
that 

te  C'étoit  aufli,  fuivant  Galien,  “ This  (Teprofy)  was  alfo,  accord- 
“ une  maladie  endémique  à Alexan-  “ ing  to  Galen,  an  epidemical  difeafe 
“ drie.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  120.  “ at  Alexandria 

•» 

In  vol*  iii.  page  255,  the  learned  nofologift  communicates  to  his 
readers  the  following  important  fadt,  namely,  “ that  the  fat  of  the 
“ hog  renders  the  Egyptians  more  liable  than  elfe  where  to  the  /<?- 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  198 — Vol.  iii.  p.  224  of  original — P.  620  of  this  edition. 

* P.  254  of  this  edition. 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  255  of  original — P.  150  of  this  editions 

* P.  500  of  this  edition. 
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“ prof  y ; a difeafe  peculiar  to  them,  and  which,  under  a burning  fky, 
ft  might  eaflly  degenerate  into  leprofy 

In  Zootomy,  I flaall  adduce,  in  proof  of  my  ignorance,  a fo- 
litary  fadt,  taken  from  the  Dodlor’s  able  hiftory  of  the  jerbo  ü. 


“ Il  a lieu  de  croire  que  Tac- 
“ couplement  des  jerbos  a,  comme 
“ celui  des  chats,  des  inflans  dou- 
“ loureux,  ou  même  que  le  gland, 
“ une  fois  gonflé  dans  la  vulve , ne 
{e  peut  en  être  retiré  qu’au  bout  de 
c~‘  quelque  tems,  ainfl  qu’il  arrive 
cc  aux  chiens.”  Vol.  i.  p.  174. 


“ There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
“ the  copulation  of  the  jerbos  muft, 
“ like  that  of  cats,  be  accompanied 
<£  with  moments  of  pain,  or  even 
“ that  the  gland,  once  interted  into 
“ the  female  organ,  cannot  be  for 
(t  fome  time  extracted,  as  is  the  cafe 
“ with  the  canine  fpecies.”  Vol.  i. 
P-  ]57- 


The  lively  tranflation  of  Dr.  Hunter  abounds  with  fo  many  Hi- 
bernianifms  and  Gallicifms,  that  his  readers  might  fufpedt  him  to 
be  an  Irifhman  or  a Frenchman,  rather  than  a native  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  Gallicifms  are  fo  frequent,  that  I may  refer  to  almoft 
every  page  of  the  Dodlor’s  produdlion.  I cannot,  however,  fupprefs 
my  admiration  of  the  two  following  : 


“ Il  y en  a de  toutes  les  nations,  et 
*c  leur  affluence  qui  formoit  epigram - 
(i  me  avec  l’un  des  vœux  des  che- 
“ valiers  étoit  flngulièrement  perni- 
“ cieufe  aux  équipages  des  vaif- 
M féaux,”  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 


({  They  (the  courtefans  of  Malta) 
cc  are  the  refufe  of  all  nations  ; and 
es  their  concourfe,  which  formed  an 
ft  epigram  with  one  of  the  vows  of  the 
“ knights,  was  Angularly  pernicious 
“ to  the  crews  of  fhips,”  &c.  Vol.  i. 
p.  60  x. 


1 Vol.  iii.  p.  292  of  the  original— P.  660  of  this  edition. 
u P.  104  of  this  edition.  * P.  40  of  this  edition. 

**  Ces 
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fe  Ces  mêmes  femmes  fe  vilitent  “ Tliefe  fame  women  frequently 
“ fréquemment  entre  elles.  La  dé-  “ vifît  each  other.  Decency  and 

“ cence  et  la  retenue  ne  font  pas  “ referve  do  not  always  defray  the 

cc  toujours  les  frais  de  leurs  couver-  “ expenfeoîthtve  converfation.”  Vol.i. 

*e  fations.”  Vol.  i.  p.  284.  p.  258 

The  Hibernianifms  could  not  be  furpaffed  by  any  Irifhman  what- 
ever. In  vol.  i.  page  57,  the  facetious  Dodtor  informs  us,  that 
the  ridge  of  the  houfes  is  a flat  terrace1.  In  vol.  i.  page  246,  he 
fays,  that  the  Orientalifts  have  no  idea  of  taking  a walk,  except  on 
horfleback  A Laflly,  in  vol.  i.  page  319,  he  acquaints  11s,  that  it  k 
cudomary  at  Roffetta  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  wild  ducks,  and,  in 
that  flute,  to  keep  them  alive,  after  having  broken  their  wings  b. 

There  are  parts  of  Sonnini’s  work,  of  a certain  tendency,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  fuppreffed  ; and  had  I merely  con- 
futed my  own  fentiments,  I could  have  wifhed  to  omit  fuch  paf- 
fages.  But  fome  of  them  are  extremely  interefling  to  the  naturalift, 
while  others  are  no  lefs  fo  to  the  inquiftive  obferver  of  the  manners 
of  mankind.  Befides,  as  by  fuch  fcrupulous  delicacy  I might  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  having  given  a garbled  and  imperfledl  tranfla- 
tion,  I have  thought  proper  to  render  this  edition  complete  and  unmu- 
tilated in  any  reflpe'B  whatever  ; only  taking  care  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  pofïible,  offending  the  chade  ear,  by  rendering  the  paffages  al- 
luded to,  in  a manner  adapted  to  the  underdanding  of  the  fcientific 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  general  reader.  This  is  my  apology  for 

y P.  167  of  this  edition, 

* Vol.  i.  p.  63  of  original — P.  39  of  this  edition. 

•’*  Vol.  i.  p.  272  of  original — P.  160  of  this  edition. 

* Vol.  i,  p.  355  of  original— P.  206  of  this  edition. 
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not  having  ventured  to  tranflate  thofe  parts  in  that  plain  and  un- 
fophifticated  manner  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter. 

For  Elegance  of  Diction,  I cannot  hold  the  candle  to  the 
Dodtor,  and  while  I have  Jluck  clofe  to  the  true  vernacular  idiom, 
he  has  interlarded  his  performance  with  the  following  elegant  and 
fanciful  exprefiions  : hurly  burly  c ; fifty- cuffs  d y puzzling  one’s 

brains  e ; it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me  f ; very  much 
again (l  the  grain  g ; jog-trot  h ; Jews  obliged  to  be  Jhod  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  1 y choufc  k ; belabouring  them  foundly 1 ; making  a 
may-game  of  mankind111  cum  multis  aliis. 

In  Purity  of  Style,  the  Dobtor  is  pre-eminent,  and  infinitely 
tranfcends  the  moft  clafiical  writer  of  the  age.  Ex. 

“ Indeed,  how  can  we  believe  that  an  animal  whofie  thick  fur 
“ fufficiently  indicates  that  he  is  the  native  of  a cold  climate,  which 
“ delights  in  hilly  and  thickly-fhaded  forefts,  fho.uld  equally  ac- 
“ cuftom  himfelf  to  live  in  wafte  and  fandy  plains,  which  a fcorch- 
“ ing  fun  heats  and  dries  up,  and  in  which  he  could  find  no  means 
“of  fubfiflence  n ?” 

Dr.  Hunter  feems  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  a due  attention 
to  numbers  in  the  compofition  of  profe  as  well  as  in  versification, 
confiitutes  that  harmony  which  “ charms  the  ear,,  and  captivates  the 

c Vot.  i.  p.  29  and  199.  é Vol.  iii.  p.  169.  * Vol.  ili.  p.  216. 

* Vol.  iii.  p.  218.  5 Vol.  iii.  p.  21,6.  h Vol.  i..  p.  '218. 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  242.  k VoL  iii.  p.  232.  1 Vol.  iii,  p.  150. 

“ Vol.  iii.  p.  46. 

n Vol.  iii.  p.  182 — Vol.  iii.  p.  206  of  the  original — P.  606  of  this  edition. 

“ mindl*®1 
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“ mind.,*>  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  was  not  more  happy  in  rounding  a 
period  ; and  throughout  this  veteran  tranflator’s  whole  verfion  a (Ingle 
anticlimax  is  not  to  be  found.  On  this  point  I adduce  the  firft; 
paffage  that  has  accidentally  occurred. 

“ Î had  in  my  poflfcffion,  for  a long  time,  a moil  beautiful  Angora 
“cat.  Long  and  (ilky  hairs  covered  it  entirely;  its  thick  tail 
“ formed  a magnificent  plume,  which  the  animal  elevated  at  pleafure 
“ above  its  body.  Not  one  fpot,  not  one  fhade  tarnilhed  the  dazzling 
“ lufire  of  its  coat.  Its  nofe,  and  the  turn  of  its  lips,  were  of  a 
“ tender  rofe  colour.  Two  large  eyes  fparkled  in  its  rounded  head, 
“ the  one  of  which  was  a light  yellow,  and  the  other  blue.  This 
“ beautiful  cat  had  (hill  more  of  amability  than  of  grace  in  its 
“ movements  and  in  its  attitudes.  With  the  phyfiognomy  of  good- 
“ nefs,  Jhe  poffelled  a gentlenefs  truly  interelfing.  You  might  treat 
“ her  in  what  manner  you  pleafed,  never  did  her  claws  advance  from 
“ their  fheaths.  Senfible  to  kindnefs,  Jhe  licked  the  hand  that 
“ careffed  her,  even  that  which  tormented  her.  On  a journey 
“ Jhe  repofed  tranquilly  on  your  knees,  &c.”  Vol.  i.  p.  291 
and  292. 

In  page  653  of  this  tranflation  it  will  be  feen  that  an  Egyptian  phy- 
fician  prefcribed,  in  a cafe  of  fever,  bits  of  paper  with  certain  characters 
written  thereon,  which  his  patient  was  to  fwallow.  I would,  upon 
the  fame  ground,  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  preceding  pafiage, 
as  an  admirable  remedy  for  a pain  in  the  bowels,  for  which  I am 
perfuaded  it  will  prove  as  infallible  a fpecific  as  a draught  of  four 
fmall  beer. 


Though 
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Though  fo  fuperior  a production  as  Dn  Hunter’s  had  no  need  of 
a patron,  but  might  well  have  flood  upon  the  firm  balls  of  its  own 
intrinlic  and  unfpeakable  merit,  the  DoCtor  wifely  thought  that  any 
name,  however  great,  would  receive  additional  luftre  by  being  affo- 
ciated  with  his  ; and  he  has  accordingly  infcribed  his  Work  “ To 
“ the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  his  Majediy’s 
**  Exchequer,  under  Providence,  the  Bulwark  between  French  Am- 
“ bition  and  the  Liberties  of  Mankind.”  Of  all  the  compliments 
that  were  ever  paid  to  the  Premier,  certain  I am  that  none  could  be 
more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  to  fee  his  name  prefixed  to  fo 
correCl  and  elegant  a performance  as  Dr.  Henry  Hunter’s  Tranflation 
of  Sonnini’s  Travels.  Surely  Mr.  Pitt  will  not  have  the  ingratitude 
to  fuffer  this  luminary  of  fcience  and  literature  “ to  blufh  unfeen, 
“ and  wrad:e  his  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air.” 

I muff  here  inform  the  reader  that,  by  a foolifh  prejudice,  I was 
ridiculous  enough  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  literary  compofition,  sole- 
cisms were  to  be  ftudioufly  avoided;  but  what  innovation  may  not 
an  ehablifhed  author  praCtife  ? Dr.  Hunter  has  accordingly  availed 
himfelf  of  this  privilege  in  innumerable  inftances,  and,  difdaining  the 
fervile  rules  of  grammar,  at  once  confounded  lingular  and  plural, 
pronouns  perfonal  and  imperfonal,  &c.  in  a mod:  unprecedented 
and  whimfical  variety.  Ex. 

“ The  colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  percnopters  was  not  the 
**  fame  in  all  the  individuals 

“ Funds  were  fet  apart  for  its  fupport  (fpeaking  of  the  iehneu- 

° Vol,  iii.  p.  85 — Vol.  iii.  p.  96  of  the  original — P.  546  of  this  edition. 

“ mon). 
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“ mon).  They  ferved  up  to  him , as  to  cats,  bread  fteeped  in  milk, 
“ or  fifh  of  the  Nile  cut  down  in  morfels,  and  it  was  generally  for- 
**  bidden  to  kill  any  of  the  race  p.” 

“ I found  a chryfomal  attached  to  the  tuft  of  my  cap  ; fhe  duck  fo 
“ clofe,  that  I could  not  tear  it  off,  & c.  V’ 

“ The  houhou  is  not  a folitary  bird;  they  go  in  pairs  ; Jhe  fits  on 
“ her  eggs  and  rears  her  brood.  It  does  not  go  to  feek  for  the 
“ thick  fhades  of  the  foreft1.” 

“ But  even  thefe  afylums,  which  the  quail  has  not  always  fuffi- 
“ cient  flrength  to  reach,  and  the  diftance  of  which  frequently  occa- 
“ fions  its  lofs,  proves,  alfo  places  of  deftrudion  to  them  s.” 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Hunter,  with  peculiar  modefty,  fays,  “ he 

% 

“ flatters  himfelf  that  his  tranflation  will  be  found  a fair  and  faith- 
“ ful  tranfcript  of  the  original.’"  We  never  feel  fo  bold  as  in  aflert- 
ing  truth.  Armed  with  this  aegis,  the  Dodor  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  mod  faflidious  critics,  and,  without  fear  of  being  put  to  the 
blufh,  challenge  the  Reviewers  to  point  out  a Angle  inftance  of  incor- 
rect nefs  or  want  of  fidelity  in  his  tranflation l.  The  following  paf- 
fages  from  it  are  only  improvements  upon  the  original  : 

“ L’on 

p Vol.  i.  p.  295 — Vol.  i.  p.  329  of  the  original — P.  190  of  this  edition. 

0 Vol.  iii.  p.  1 31 — Vol.  iii.  p.  148  of  the  original — P.  576  of  this  edition. 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  307 — Vol.  i.  p.  341  of  the  original — P.  199  of  this  edition. 

5 Vol.  iii.  p.  320 — Vol.  iii.  p.  364  of  the  original — P.  704.  of  this  edition. 

' I cannot  here  forbear  inferting,  from  the  preface  to  Chambaud’s  quarto  Dic- 
tionary, a paflage  which  I am  afraid  fome  readers  may  be  apt  to  apply  to  the  author 
of  this  tranflation  ; for  no  perfon  furely  could  have  the  hardihood  to  apply  it  to 
Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  ! ! ! 

s<  The  wretched  tranflations  which  we  daily  fee  of  foreign  productions,  evidently  prove 

“ that. 
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“ L’on  apportoit  fur  les  marchés 
44  de  Roflette  une  grande  quantité 
44  de  ces  oifeaux  : ils  s’y  vendaient  à 
44  très  bien  compte Vol.  i.  p.  355. 

44  Pline  en  parle  comme  étant 
44  bonne  à manger  et  à brûler.” 
Vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

44  S’il  faut  en  croire  la  critique .” 
Vol.  iii.  p.  16. 


44  Thefe  birds  were  brought  to 
44  the  markets  of  Roflbtta,  and  were 
44  fold  to  a very  good  account .”  Vol.  i. 
p.  206  u. 

“Pliny mentions  it  (oil  of  fefamum) 
44  as  being  equally  unfit  to  eat  or  to 
44  bum.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  225  K. 

“ If  we  muft  believe  a certain  cri- 
“ tic."  Vol.  iii.  p.  15  y. 


44  that  their  authors  do  not  thoroughly  underhand  the  language  from  which  theytranf- 
44  late.  They  even  confound  the  common  and  proper  nouns.  Thus,  among  an  infinite 
44  number  of  inftances  which  could  be  brought  of  their  ignorance,  the  tranfiator  of 
44  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  fpeaks  of  thofe  famous  lines  made  upon  a child  killed  by 
44  procuring  abortion,  called  in  French  un  avorton , as  if  M.  V Avorton  was  the  name  of 
44  the  author.  He  writes  that  St.  Anthony’s  gate,  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  was  de- 
44  corated  like  a hearfe,  inftead  of  fortified  with  a portcullis.  But  the  higheft  of  all  is 
44  in  Voltaire’s  Epifileto  fome  Men  of  Letters,  tranfiated  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  that 
44  Defcartes  was  banifhed  from  Batavia.  Batavia  ! ay,  Batavia,  in  the  fenfe  of  our 
44  tranfiator,  is  Englifh  for  une  ville  B at  ave,  an’t  pleafe  you.  Aaron  Hill,  however, 
44  tranfiated  fome  years  ago  this  verfe  of  Voltaire  with  the  fame  expreffion,  juftly. 

4 La  grandeur  d’un  Batave  efi  de  vivre  fans  maître. 

4 A Belgian’s  glory  is  to  have  no  king.’ 


44  The  difference  between  the  two  tranflators  is  very  plain.  The  one  was  a gentleman, 
44  who  endeavoured  to  defcrve  the  efteem  of  the  public  ; the  other  a bookfeller’s 
44  drudge,  who  wrote  for  bread  ; and  from  the  latter  no  good  production  can  be  ex- 
44  pedled.  How  can  it  be  otherwife  ? A man  who  tranflates  for  fo  much  a fheet  is 
44  obliged  to  do  a certain  quantity  of  bis  tafk  every  day.  If  he  meets  with  any  diffi- 
44  culty,  any  thing  hard  to  be  under  flood  in  his  author,  he  cannot  afford  time  to 
44  meditate  upon  the  matter,  ftill  lefs  to  confult  either  books  or  men.  He  is  in 
44  hafte;  hunger  pleads  difpatch  ; he  cannot  flop,  he  muft  go  on,  and  write  what 
44  comes  uppermoft.” 

u P.  206  of  this  edition.  x P,  638  of  this  edition. 

y P.  500  of  this  edition. 
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“ Des  grains  de  pluie.”  Vol.  iii. 
p.  44. 

ec  La  rudefle  aride  et  brûlante  du 
“fol”  Vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

“ Le  prix  du  roulage.”  Vol.  iii. 
p.  214. 

“ Les  couleurs  dont  ils  faifoient 
“ ufage  le  mordant  fervant  à les  in- 
“ corporer  dans  des  corps  durs  et 
“ folides  comme  la  pierre.”  Vol.  iii. 
p.  186. 


“ A fhovver  of  hail  '*  Vol.  iii. 
p.  40  z. 

“ The  oppreffive  fcorching  heat  of 
“ the  fun”  Vol.  iii.  p.  81  a. 

“ The  expenfe  of  grinding.”  Vol.  iii. 
“ p.  193  b. 

“ The  colours  of  which  they  made 
“ ufe,  the  two-edged  tool  ferving  to 
“ incorporate  them  with  bodies  as 
“ hard  and  as  folid  as  Rone.”  Vol.  iii. 
p.  165  c. 


But  it  is  not  as  a tranflator  only  that  the  Dodtor  excels  ; the 
learned  and  invaluable  notes  in  which  he  has  illuiLrated  and  corrected 
the  errors  of  his  author,  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a profound  cri- 
tic  and  acute  obferver.  His  preface,  though  fhort,  is  altogether  a 
chef-d'œuvre,  and  will  rank  him  in  the  republic  of  letters,  even 
above  the  claffical  author  of  the  Preface  to  Bellendenus.  As  a fpeci- 
men  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  Ryle,  I feledt  the  following  out  of  a va- 
riety of  paffages  equally  beautiful  and  fublime.  “ How  it  has  fped  the 
“ world  by  this  time  knows.  Cæfar’s  laconic  boaft  is  now  cur- 
M tailed  of  its  third  limb.  The  republican  general  can  go  no  farther 
“ than  the  veni,  vidi  ; but  the  vici  lies  buried  without  the  walls  of 
“ St.  Jean  d’Acre.  Our  author  is  a very  good  obferver  of  what  is, 
44  but  he  knows  nothing  of  what  will  be  : he  is  an  excellent  natural- 
44  ift,  but  a moft  wretched  prophet  : he  has  miftaken  the  fond  dreams 


2 P.  517  of  this  edition. 
» P.  617  of  this  edition. 


» P.  544  of  this  edition. 
! P.  597  of  this  edition. 
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of  a patriotic  imagination  for  a revelation  from  Heaven;  and, 
“ like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a vifion,  leaves  not  a wreck  behind  d.” 
Let  me  not,  however,  omit  devoutly  to  bend  my  knee  to  the  Doc- 
tor, and  pay  him  my  pious  homage  for  having  giv^n  me  the  clue 
to  the  tranflation  of  the  pronoun  indeterminate  on , which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  not  always  eafily  anglicifed.  I have  generally  ren- 
dered it  imperfonally,  unlefs  I could  find  an  appofite  nominative.  Î 
now  perceive  my  error,  for  the  learned  divine  has  untied  the  Gor- 
dian knot  “ familiar  as  his  garter,”  and  in  order  to  fhew  the  verfa- 
tility  of  his  genius,  tranfiated  on  by  the  pronouns  perfonal  in  all  the 
three  different  perfons. 


“ Les  voitures  n’étant  point  en 
“ ufage,  Yon  fe  fervoit  de  mules,  que 
“ Yon  trouvoit  à louer,  &c. e.” 

“ Si  Yon  compare  l’accueil  que  je 
“ reçus  de  ces  prétendus  millionaires, 
iC  Yon  aura  bientôt  la  mefure  de 
“ l’hofpitalité,  &c. f.” 


“Carriages not  being  uleà,théy  em- 
“ ploy  mules,  which  you  find  ready 
“ for  hire.  Sec. e.” 

“ If  we  compare  the  reception  1 
“ met  with  from  thefe  pretended 
“ miffionaries,  we  fhall  very  foon 
“ have  the  efiimate,  &c.  f.” 


“ Id on  foule  aux  pieds  des  coquil- 
“ lages  de  toute  efpèce,  parmi  lef- 
“ quels  j’ai  reconnu  des  moules,  des 
“ pholades,  Sec.  s.” 


w You  trample  under  foot  fhells  of 
“ every  fpecies,  among  which  / could 
“ difiinguifn  mufcles,  limpets,  and 
“ trumpets,  &c.  s.” 


Thefe  examples  will,  Î prefume,  be  fully  fufficient  to  fhew  that 
Dr.  Hunter  is  much  better  acquainted  than  myfelf  with  the  genius 


d Tranflator’s  Preface,  p.  vi. 

e Vol.  i.  p.  201 — Vol.  i.  p.  222  of  the  original— -P.  132  of  this  edition. 

1 VoL  iii.  p.  120 — Vol.  iii.  p.  136  of  the  original — -P.  569  of  this  edition. 
' Vol.  i.  p.  205 — Vol.  i.  p.  227  of  the  original— P.  134  of  this  edition. 
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and  idiom  of  the  French  language;  and  that  after  he  had  gratified 
“ the  general  impatience”  of  the  public  to  fee  Sonnini’s  Travels  in 
Englifh,  I ought  to  hide  my  diminifiied  head. 

Thus  when  the  Oxford  bell  baptiz'd  Great  Tom 
Shakes  all  the  city  with  his  iron  tongue, 

The  little  tinklers  might  as  well  be  dumb 
As  alk  attention  to  their  puny  fong  ; 

So  much  the  Lilliputians  are  o’ercome 
By  the  deep  thunder  of  the  mighty  Tom. 

I have  already  extended  this  part  of  my  preface  to  too  great  a 
length  ; yet  as  the  fpecimens  the  reader  has  already  before  him  of  the 
reverend  tranflator’s  gay  production  may  induce  him  to  wifli  for  a 
farther  enjoyment  of  intellectual  delight,  I have  fubjoined  to  this 
verfion,  by  way  of  appendix,  fome  more  details  equally  entertain- 
ing, under  the  title  of  Hilaria  Hunteriana.  For  myfelf, 
before  I for  the  prefent  take  my  leave  of  the  Doctor,  I beg  to  pro- 
claim my  gratitude  for  the  amufement  I have  derived  from  the  peru- 
fal  of  his  performance,  which  is  certainly  nec  pluribus  impar.  If  the 
Doctor,  who,  I underftand,  is  the  paftor  of  a Prefbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  London  Wall,  difplays  in  the  pulpit  half  the  vivacity  and 
humour  he  has  done  in  his  “ fair  and  faithful  tranfcript”  of  Sonnini’s 
Travels,  I declare  I would  rather  hear  him  deliver  a fermon  than  fee 
Quick  in  King  Richard,  or  Mrs.  Abington  in  Scrub.  But  it  is 
time  to  fay  a few  words  of  the  author  of  the  original. 

The  fame  of  Sonnini  as  a naturalifi:  was,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved,  my  chief  inducement  for  tranflating  his  work  ; and  I will 
venture  to  predict  that  the  Englifh  reader  will  not,  upon  a perufal  of 
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it,  think  his  reputation  in  that  refpedt  undeferved.  His  Travels  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  will  be  found  in  no  degree  inferior  in  point 
of  intereft  or  entertainment  to  thofe  of  Shaw,  Pococke,  Bruce,  Vol- 
ney,  Savary,  Browne,  or  any  other  travellers  in  thofe  countries 
whofe  publications  have  preceded  his.  In  regard  to  his  political 
opinions,  I leave  it  to  the  Reviewers,  affifted  as  they  doubtlefs  will  be 
by  the  learned  notes  of  the  able  Dr.  Hunter,  to  criticize  and  refute 
them.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  reader  to  ima- 
gine that  he  would  expe£t  a French  republican  to  write  like  a royal- 
iff  Sonnini’s  principles  are  republican;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his 
work  he  has  exhibited  them  in  the  moft  glaring  colours.  But  his 
envenomed  lhafts  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
fpear  with  which  Achilles  pierced  Telephus,  and  the  ruft  of  which 
cured  the  wounds  that  its  point  infii<fled.  In  arraigning  the  parfi- 
mony  of  the  old  government  of  France  towards  travellers,  Sonnini 
fpeaks  with  all  the  rancour  of  a man  who  felt  himfelf  forely  ag- 
grieved h.  Yet,  admitting  his  complaints,  as  far  as  they  relate  to- 
himfelf,  to  be  well  founded,  it  would  have  been  but  candid  in  him,, 
while  charging  that  government  with  never  having  promoted  or  en- 
couraged ufeful  expeditions,  to  have  ftated  two  exceptions  ; namely, 

/ 

the  voyage  of  the  brave  and  humane,  but  unfortunate  La  Peicouse, 
and  the  million  of  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffie&l  In  the  for- 
mer, no  expenfe  was  fpared  ; and  La  Péroufe’s  comprehenfive  and 
perfpicuous  inftruddons,  which,  from  the  fpirit  of  benevolence  and. 

» See  Chapter  XXXVIIL 

' To  thefe  might  be  added  Dombey’s  Travels  in  Peru,  Desfontaines ’ Travels  to  Mount. 
Atlas,  and  Danfe  de  Vilkifon  s Travels  to  Mount  Athos,  in  feareh  of  manufcripts. 
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philanthropy  they  breathe,  would  do  honour  to  any  government  on 
earth,  are  alone  fufficient  to  prove  the  fad:.  The  French  revolution 
put  an  end  to  the  million  of  M.  de  Choifeul;  but  the  numbers  that 
have  already  appeared  of  his  clallical  labours,  are  an  incontrovertible 
tertimony  of  the  fplendour  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  of  the  libe- 
rality with  which  it  was  fupported. 

Having  apprized  the  reader  that  my  fimple  verlion  of  SonninPs 
Travels  will  be  totally  eclipfed  by  the  “ fair  and  faithful  tranfeript” 
of  that  veteran  tranflator  Dr.  Hunter,  it  will  not,  1 hope,  be  deemed 
an  incongruity  to  date,  that,  however  tranfeendent  may  be  the  me- 
rits of  his  performance,  I can,  without  the  fmalleft  fear  of  contra- 
diction, alfert  that  infinitely  more  pains  and  (kill  have  been  bellowed 
upon  my  plates.  They  will  even  be  found  to  furpafs  thofe  of  the 
original,  and  cannot  but  refled  credit  upon  the  artifts  entrulled  with 
their  execution  k.  Having  been  favoured  by  a friend,  who  relided  a 
long  time  in  Egypt,  with  a view  1 of  Abou-mandour , drawn  from  a 
point  of  light  oppolite  to  that  given  by  Sonnini,  in  Plate  VI.  I have 
alfo  had  it  engraved  for  the  fatisfadion  of  my  readers. 

k Landfeer,  Milton,  Anker  Smith,  Watts,  and  J.  Cooke. 

f The  drawing  from  which  Plate  XXVIII.  is  engraved  exhibits  the  front  of  the 
mefque  of  Àbou-Mandour.  Behind  it  is  a large  bank  of  fand,  and  the  feene  is  ter- 
minated on  that  fide  by  the  town  of  Rofletta.  In  the  centre  flows  the  fertilizing 
Nile,  crowded  by  kanjas , the  Angular  and  pidturefque  appearance  of  which  is 
particularly  reprefented  by  the  one  juft  leaving  the  mofque.  The  fore-ground,  where 
the  figures  are  going  to  land,  is  formed  by  an  ifland  oppofite  to  that  building. 
Beyond  this  is  a continuation  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  a branch  of  which,  winding 
to  the  right,  difeovers  in  the  diftance  a part  of  the  rich  plains  of  the  Delta. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  work  contains  every  plate  given  by 
Sonnini,  as  well  as  this  additional  one. 
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I with  pleafure  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expreffing  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  thofe  gentlemen  who,  by  their  obliging 
communications  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience  which  they  have 
made  their  particular  ftudy,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  Son- 
nini’s  work,  occafionally  removed  my  doubts. 

I cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  making  this  limple 
remark.  It  is  very  immaterial  who  firft  publifhes  a tranfla- 
tion  of  a foreign  work  ; but  it  is  of  importance  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  Britifh  prefs  is  gorged  with  productions  of  that 
defcription,  the  public  fhould  not,  under  the  fpecious  malk  of 
clerical  erudition,  have  works  foifted  upon  them  in  fo  extremely  in- 
correct a ftate  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  tranflations.  To 
the  title  of  DoCtor  of  Divinity,,  a literary  man  naturally  attaches 
fome  idea  of  education  and  talents  ; and  in  a tranflation  furnifhed  by 
fuch  a character,  he  has  a right  to  expeCt  at  lead:  correCtnefs.  How 
far  this  obfervation  applies  to  the  cafe  in  queftion,  the  public 
will  decide. 
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Egypt,  degraded  in  our  days,  and  over- run  by  barbarians  and 
robbers,  may  at  length  hope  to  regain  the  luftre  with  which  fhe  for- 
merly fhone.  In  the  poffeffion  of  a nation  no  lefs  celebrated  than 
that  of  which  antiquity  may  be  proud,  this  famous  country,  en- 
tirely disfigured  by  ages  of  devaluation,  will  recover  her  ancient  re- 
nown. The  men  as  well  as  the  foil,  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
territory,  are  about  to  affume  a new  afpedt  ; and  the  time  approaches 
when  Egypt  will  no  longer  be  what  fhe  recently  appeared. 

It  could  not  therefore  be  uninterefting  to  exhibit  Egypt  in  the  ftate 
in  which  it  was  found  by  the  French;  to  delineate  the  manners  of  the 
different  people  by  whom  it  was  inhabited,  and  whofe  grofs  ignorance 
andferocioufnefs  will  be  fucceeded  by  polity  and  civilization;  it  could 
not  be  unimportant  to  defcribe  the  veftiges  of  the  noble  fnonuments 
fcattered  over  a foil  rendered  proud  by  their  prodigious  fize  and  the 
boldnefs  of  their  execution  ; to  reprefent  the  various  beauties  of  the 
rich  garb  which  bountiful  Nature  has  not  ceafed  to  difplay  to  the 
eyes  of  ungrateful  men,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  inceffantly  treating 
her  with  outrage  ; in  a word,  to  trace  a fketch  of  that  part  of  Africa, 
before  its  appearance  is  entirely  changed.  This  pidlure  will  enable 
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the  reader  to  purfue  with  advantage  the  progrefs  of  an  unexpected 
regeneration,  and  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  labours  which  our  coun- 
trymen will  depofit  in  the  bofom  of  immortality. 

But  for  thefe  conflderations,  the  work  now  prefented  to  the  public 
would  probably  never  have  feen  the  light.  The  author  would  have 
left  the  materials  of  it  in  his  port-folio  ; but  he  thought  it  a duty  to 
impart  to  his  country  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ; and  after 
having  ferved  her  with  zeal,  he  fliould  have  confidered  himfelf  Rill 
in  her  debt,  had  he  not  likewife  confecrated  to  her  the  refult  of  an 
undertaking,  in  which  he  embarked  folely  with  the  view  of  convert- 
ing it  to  her  benefit. 

In  this  work  the  Ryle  of  a narrative  has  been  adopted,  as.  mofl 
fuitable  to  a book  of  travels.  There  is  a fatisfaCtion  in  takingthe  tra- 
veller by  the  hand,  in  accompanying  him  in  his  excurfions,  and 
fharing  his  fatigues  and  dangers,  as  well  as  in  enjoying  with  him 
the  fuccefs  he  obtains  in  his  refearches.  But  this  narrative  has  not 
the  dry  nefs  of  a journal,  or  of  an  itinerary  ; the  tirefome  monotony 
of  either  is  difpelled  by  remarks,  elucidations,  and  reflections  of  a 
general  nature. 

It  was  the  author’s  intention  to  have  given  a new  map  of  Egypt, 
more  accurate  than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  ; but  not  having 
time  to  digefl  the  materials  for  its  execution,  he  has  fubjoined  Dan- 
ville’s map,  as  the  mofl  correCt  fubflitute  he  could  furnifh,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  confiderable  improvements.  Correct 
drawings  taken  op  the  fpot  reprefent  various  forts  of  objeCts,  mofl  of 
them  little  known;  among  thefe  the  Angular  figures  difcovered  in 
the  temple  of  Ifis,  at  Dendera,  deferve  particular  notice.  The 
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author  congratulates  himfelf  on  having  followed  the  advice  of  Cay- 
lus,  the  learned  antiquary,  who  exhorts  thofe  that  collect  monuments 
of  antiquity , to  communicate  defcriptions  of  them  to  the  public , becaufe 
fuch  collections,  though  ever  fo  little  extenfve , may  contain  fngular 
curiofities  not  to  be  found  in  the  largef  cabinets.  The  collection  of 
drawings  in  this  work  certainly  contains  fome  lingular  curiofities.  In 
Ihort,  every  degree  of  pains  has  been  taken  that  thefe  Travels  fhould 
not  be  beneath  their  fubjeCt,  or  unworthy  of  the  intereft  generally 
excited  by  the  new  deftinies  of  a country  abounding  in  wonders. 
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Portrait  of  Sonnini 

plate; 

I.  Cleopatra’s  Needle — Pompey’s  Pillar 

II.  Foffil  Tooth 

III.  Henné — Atlè 

IV.  View  of  Part  of  the  Ruins  of  Canopus 

V.  Fluted  Statue  at  Aboukir — Coloffal  Statue — Ruins  of  Canopus 

VI.  View  of  Abou-Mandour 

VII.  View  of  Terané — Tent  of  the  Bedouins 
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have  been  completed  long  ago.  The  publication  of  travels,  which 


feventh  year  of  the  French  republic.  No  traveller  was  ever  fo  back- 
ward in  fubmitting  his  obfervations  to  the  public  eye.  Almoft  all, 


their  difcoveries.  This  zeal,  no  doubt  highly  praifeworthy,  is  alfa 
very  natural.  When  a man,  indeed,  has  had  the  courage  to  abandon 
himfelf,  if  it  may  fo  be  faid,  in  diftant  and  defert  countries  ; or, 
what  is  worfe,  in  countries  inhabited  by  nations,  whofe  imperfedt 
civilization  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  even  the  favage  Rate  of 


entering  fomewhat  tardily  into  a career  which  ought  to 


ended  with  the  year  1780,  will  appear  ftrangely  deferred  to  the 


on  the  contrary,  have  been  eager  to  make  known  their  labours  and 


man  ; 
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man  ; when  he  has  been  endowed  with  a vigour  capable  of  removing 
obffacles  ; with  a perfeverance  neceffary  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  arife  at  every  ffep  ; and  with  that  firmnefs  which  fets  at  defiance 
the  phyfical  and  moral  evils  infeparable  from  enterprifes  of  the 
kind  ; when,  in  a word,  talents,  experience,  and  good  fortune,  have 
enabled  him  to  furmount  numerous  inconveniences,  and  to  efcape 
from  dangers  not  lefs  numerous,  it  is,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  a fatif- 
fadtion,  a real  enjoyment,  to  recount  the  various  events  which  have 
impreffed  themfelves  on  his  mind  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  as 
well  as  the  croffes,  the  fatigue,  and  the  perils  by  which  his  exiftence 
has  been  alternately  tormented  and  threatened  ; for,  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  recoiled:  paft  evils,  it  is  ftill  more  fo  to  relate  them. 

If  to  thefe  motives  merely  perfonal,  but  which,  neverthelefs, 
feldom  fail  to  excite  a general  intereft,  the  man  who  has  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  hazards  attendant  upon  long  journies,  joins  more 
elevated  views,  and  more  powerful  confi  derat  ions  ; if,  tranfported 
by  the  love  of  fame,  or,  what  is  fynonymous,  by  a love  of  the  public 
good,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  add  to  the  domains  of  fcience,  the  publication  of  his 
travels  is  then  a facred  duty  ; and  all  delay  and  negligence  become 
equally  reprehenfible.  In  faying  this,  I appear  to  have  pronounced 
my  own  condemnation  ; for,  confidering  the  great  number  of  men 
and  things  that  I have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  years  of  wandering 
and  obfervation,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  my  colledion  muff  contain 
a great  number  of  interefting  matters,  and  fome  that  are  entirely 
new.  Encouragement  was  not  wanting.  Friends,  to  whom  the 
fciences  and  literature  have  given  celebrity,  preffied  me  to  publiffi  my 
travels  ; while  Buffon,  who  thought  me  worthy  to  be  alTociated  for 
fome  time  to  his  immortal  labours;  Buffon,  that  coloffus  of  elo- 
quence and  philofophy,  wrote  to  me,  in  1781,  in  the  following 
terms  ; “ I make  no  doubt  but  that  you  have  collected  a number 
4 “ of 
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“ of  excellent  observations,  the  publication  of  which  will  do  you 
“ great  honour. 5> 

But  I was  not  at  liberty  to  apply  myfelf  to  a work  which  requires 
peace  and  ferenity  of  mind.  How  far  was  I,  alas  ! from  enjoying 
thofe  fruits  of  tranquillity  ! Nature  had,  in  a manner,  marked 
out  my  deflination.  With  an  ardent  imagination,  a love  of  the 
fciences,  a paffion  for  difcoveries,  the  fan g-f void,  of  courage,  and 
a conflitution  proof  againft  every  thing,  I appeared  to  be  intended 
for  the  moft  perilous  enterprifes,  and  for  the  execution  of  no  common 
projects  ; and  when,  after  long-repeated  trials  of  my  flrength  in  this 
way,  I returned  while  yet  young  to  my  country,  that  fame  Nature 
which  has  diflributed  to  each  of  us  his  particular  difpofition,  feemed 
to  punifh  me  for  my  inadtion  ; and  to  accufe,  at  the  fame  time, 
a government,  which  fcarcely  ever  knew  how  to  put  a man  in  the 
place  that  fuited  him,  nor  to  honour  itfelf  by  a choice  unpolluted 
by  venality  and  intrigue.  That  robufl  conflitution,  which  had  re- 
filled the  heat  of  the  burning  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  fultry  hu- 
midity of  the  equator  in  South  America  ; that  conflitution,  which 
neither  fatigue  nor  privations  were  able  to  impair,  could  not  withlTand 
the  languor  of  repofe.  Violent  fits  of  ficknefs  fucceeded  each  other  ; 
a gloomy  melancholy  took  place  of  activity  of  mind  ; and  a painful 
agitation  of  the  foul  clofely  followed  the  falutary  agitation  of  the 
body.  An  ab fence  of  feveral  years  had  emboldened  the  cupidity  of 
fome  of  my  relations.  To  recover  what  they  had  deprived  me  of, 
it  was  neceffary  to  repair  to  what  was  then  called  a fandtuary  of  juf- 
tice,  but  was,  in  truth,  nothing  but  the  labyrinth  of  chicane,  the 
walls  of  which,  fluck  full  of  fharp-pointed  hooks,  were  loaded  with 
the  fpoils  of  thofe  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  it.  At  the  fame 
time,  men  who  have  often  made  me  regret  the  difhonefly  of  mofl 
of  the  Afiatics,  and  the  plundering  difpofition  of  the  Arabs  ; men 
among  whom  was  feen  a woman  born  for  the  opprobrium  of  her 
fex,  and  the  difgrace  of  mankind  ; men,  dangerous  and  malevolent 
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beings,  of  whom  fociety  offers  but  too  many  examples  ; and  whom, 

for  its  fake,  it  would  be  well  to  unmafk;  the  M s,  the  N — — s, 

the  Lef— s,  and  other  fubaltern  knaves,  availing  themfelves  of  my 
inexperience  in  bufinefs,  of  my  indifference  about  pecuniary  concerns, 
of  the  franknefs,  the  confidence,  and  careleffnefs  of  a generous,  but 
too  eafy  nature,  involved  me  in  a thoufand  difficulties;  overwhelmed 
me  with  difputes  and  conteffations  ; and,  like  barefaced  plunderers, 
found  means  to  divide  among  themfelves  confiderable  portions  of  my 
fortune,  which  they  pulled  to  pieces,  with  circumftances  that  added 
to  the  bitternefs  of  days  already  devoted  to  fufferings  and  chagrin  *. 

In  the  midff  of  fo  many  difappointments  ; in  the  midft  of  ffiocks 
too  violent  for  a fenfibility,  that  might  have  conftituted  the  happi- 
nefs  of  my  life,  inftead  of  being  its  torment  ; in  the  midft  of  thofe 
ferious  and  difagreeable  avocations,  how  could  I occupy  myfelf 
about  a work  which  required  all  my  attention  ? How  could  I find 
means  to  overcome  other  difficulties,  to  which  the  very  nature  of  that 
work  gave  birth  ? Twelve  years,  employed  in  "wandering  about 
diflant  regions,  may  indeed  add  to  a man’s  ftock  of  information, 
and  furnifh  him  with  experience  ; but  fuch  purfuits  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  talent  of  compofition  ; nor  are  the  habits  acquired 
in  thefe  expeditions  at  all  calculated  to  give  him  a turn  for  literary 
labours.  Familiarized  with  the  image  of  his  deftru&ion,  which 
daily  perils  hold  out  to  him  inceffiintly,  affailed  by  fatigue,  and 
hard  preffed  by  almoft  continual  wants,  the  man  who  has  devoted 
himfelf  to  travelling,  ought  to  enclofe  his  breaft  with  a triple  ram- 
part, which  may  fecure  him  from  the  attacks  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
fion.  Often  furrounded  by  ferocious  and  unruly  barbarians,  he  is 

* ((  \ye  but  too  often  fee,  that  If  an  boned  man  happens  to  have  a difpute  with 
“ a knave,  the  knave  finds  powerful  protestors,  becaufe  the  honed  man  is  content 
“ to  be  honed;  whereas  the  knave  is  fupple,  fervile,  and  complaifant.  The  meaned 
“ actions  cod  him  no  effort;  he  does  whatever  he  pleafes.  The  honed  man  does 
“ only  what  he  ought  to  do.”  EfJ'ais  Hiftoriques  fur  Paris , par  Sainte-Foix , vol.  vt. 
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compelled,  at  times,  to  make  them  his  efcort  ; it  is  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  communicate  to  them  his  own  intrepidity  ; and,  as  it  is  not 
always  eafy  to  make  an  impreflion  upon  men  of  coarfe  manners, 
and  of  an  unfeeling  difpofition,  he  finds  himfelf  obliged,  in  order 
to  move  them,  to  fpeak  to  them  in  their  own  rough  and  energetic 
language.  All  thefe  circumftances  ftamp  upon  the  individual  a cha- 
racter of  firmnefs,  which,  to  delicate  eyes,  appears  to  border  too  clofely 
upon  harfhnefs,  and  which  has  an  irrefiftible  influence  over  his  fly  le. 
Befides,  while  endeavouring  to  underfland  and  to  fpeak  foreign 
tongues,  he  at  laft  forgets  his  own  ; he  has  no  refources  for  the  ftudy 
of  literature,  nor  leifure  even  to  think  of  it.  Such  are  the  embar- 
raflments  which  I fhould  probably  have  met  with,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  neceflary  for  me  to  have  overcome,  had  I written 
my  travels  as  foon  as  they  were  at  an  end.  The  traveller  is  not  only 
the  hiftorian  of  the  men  he  meets  with,  but  alfo  of  nature  ; and,  to 
fpeak  worthily  of  her,  he  fhould  know  how  to  paint  her  in  full  drefs, 
as  well  as  in  her  moft  Ample  garb. 

I do  not  know  whether  I am  miftaken  ; but  I think,  that,  in  this 
laft  refpetft,  my  work  will  have  gained  a great  deal  by  its  tardy  pub- 
lication ; and  that  I fhall  have  reafon  to  congratulate  myfelf  upon 
having  followed  the  precept  of  Montaigne,  when  he  fays,  in  fpeaking 
of  authors  : Qu'ils  y penfent  bien , avant  de  Je  produire  ; qui  les  hâte*  ? 
Eflais,  liv.  iii.  chap.  ix. 

■^gyP*’  ^iat:  ancient  cradle  of  the  fciences,  where  the  wonders  of 
art  and  thofe  of  nature  vie  for  admiration,  has  been  the  objeft  of 
the  philofophical  excurfions  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
derns. From  Herodotus  down  to  Volney,  two  writers  equally  cele- 
brated, the  numerous  accounts  of  a country,  of  which  the  like  is 
not  to  be  found  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  atteft  the  general 

* Let  them  think  well  of  what  they  are  about,  before  they  give  their  works  to  the 
public  j who  hurries  them  ? 
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curiodty  it  has  excited.  But  this  multiplicity  of  travellers  cannot 
prevent  my  finding  a place  ; nor  fhall  the  fear  of  fpeaking  of  Egypt 
after  fo  many  others,  induce  me  to  abandon  my  defign.  Barbarifm 
and  ruins  have  fucceeded  the  ind'itutions  and  monuments  of  antiquity  ; 
While  the  difficulty  of  making  refearches  and  obfervations  has  not 
permitted  modern  travellers  to  obferve  every  thing.  There  remained 
after  them,  as  there  will  probably  remain  after  me,  many  things,  if 
not  to  be  feen,  at  lead:  to  be  well  feen.  Neither  do  objedts  prefent 
themfelves  to  every  obferver  in  the  fame  point  of  view.  As  every 
painter  has  his  particular  touch  and  mode  of  colouring,  which  give 
the  graces  of  novelty  to  the  trited  fubjedts  ; fo  has  the  traveller,  whofe 
manner  of  obferving  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes,  his  peculiar 
ftyie.  It  is  from  this  affemblage  of  pidtures  only,  that  we  can  hope 
to  gain  a complete  idea  of  fo  intereding  a country  ; and  the  more  fo, 
as  the  traveller,  finding  it  impoffible  to  invefligate  every  thing,  gives 
a preference  to  thofe  objedts  towards  which  his  dudies  have  been 
chiefly  diredted.  Guided  by  his  fade,  and  fometimes  by  his  enthu- 
dafm,  he  condantly  reverts  to  his  favourite  occupations,  and  negledts 
every  thing  elfe.  Thus  it  is  that  the  botanid  often  fees  nothing  but 
plants  j the  zoologid  nothing  but  animals  ; the  antiquary  nothing 
but  ruins  ; the  natural  philofopher  nothing  but  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ; the  merchant  nothing  but  the  means  of  increafing  his  for- 
tune ; and  the  politician  nothing  but  the  relations  between  different 
dates.  One  man  difdains  all  details,  and  only  gives  the  refult  en 
majfe  ; while  another  dwells  tedioufly  upon  the  mod  minute  parti- 
culars ; a third  fometimes  facrifices  exadtnefs  to  elegance  of  de- 
fcription,  or  force  of  expredion  ; while  another,  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervations,  but  dull  and  deditute  of  genius,  darves  his  fubjedt  by 
the  aridity  of  is  dyle. 

A driking  example,  among  thoufands  of  others,  of  this  predi- 
ledtion,  againd  which  we  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  travels  of  Frederick  Hadelquitz.  That  pupil  of 
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Linnæus,  a zealous  and  exclufive  amateur  of  natural  hiftory,  being 
at  Cairo,  refolved  to  pay  a vifit  to  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  ; but 
fcarcely  was  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  thofe  monuments,  equally  re- 
markable for  their  magnitude  and  duration,  than  he  turned  his  eyes 
another  way,  in  order  to  fix  them  on  the  lion-ants  which  abound  in 
the  fand  of  that  diflrift,  and  no  longer  attended  to  any  thing  but 
infedts.  One  of  the  moil:  aftomfhing  works  of  antiquity  ceafed  to 
intereft  him:  “ However  magnificent,”  fays  he,  “ the  pyramids 
“ may  be,  they  make  lefs  impreffion  upon  a lover  of  natural  hiftory 
“ than  the  induftry  of  thefe  little  animals 

People  in  general  will  not  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  Swedifh  natu- 
ralift,  to  whom  it  may  be  obferved  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  whimfi- 
cality  of  the  comparifon’),  that  it  \vas  hardly  worth  while  to  go  as 
far  as  the  ruins  of  Memphis  to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  fight  of 
lion-ants,  which  are  equally  common  in  other  countries,  and  even  in 
Europe;  and  that  a traveller  expofes  himfelf  to  ridicule,  when, 
being  determined  to  fee  nothing  but  the  objects  to  which  he  is  parti- 
cularly attached,  he  too  ftridtly  adheres  to  the  proverb,  ne  fut  or 
ultra  crepidam. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  few  French  travellers  have  pe- 
netrated into  Upper  Egypt.  Not  one  of  thofe,  who  in  thefe  latter 
times  have  acquired  celebrity,  has  carried  his  refearches  beyond  the 
plain  of  Saccara,  that  is  to  fay,  beyond  the  environs  of  Cairo. 
Savary  himfelf,  who  publifhed  two  volumes  concerning  Upper 
Egypt,  never  fet  his  foot  in  it  ; and  the  tone  of  affurance  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  it,  and  the  details  he  gives  of  his  journey,  as  if  it  had 
been  really  performed,  are  a Rain  upon  the  reputation  of  that  elegant 
writer.  I was  well  acquainted  with  Savary  ; I faw  him  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  file  of  Candia,  and  afterwards  in  France.  The  well- 
deferved  fuccel’s  of  the  firft  volume  of  his  Letters  concerning  Egypt, 

* Travels  in  the  Levant  by  Frederick  Haflelquitz,  publifhed  by  Linnæus. 
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to  which  it  was  his  original  intention  to  confine  himfelf,  fi’nce  it 
comprifed  the  only  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  travelled, 
had  intoxicated  him.  He  refolved  to  add  to  it  an  account  of  travels 
he  had  never  performed,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  copying 
and  making  extracts  from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  &c.  More 
fortunate  than  Savary,  and  many  others,  I found  means  to  travel 
over  the  Said  (for  that  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  Upper 
Egypt),  from  Old  Cairo  as  far  as  Affouan  ; and  in  that  point  of 
view,  my  work  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  deftitute  of  intereft. 

But  what  can  more  powerfully  attract  the  public  attention  towards 
Egypt,  than  to  think  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Mame- 
lûks,  who  oppreffed  it;  and  that  the  French,  by  breaking  the  iron 
yoke  under  which  the  defcendants  of  the  moft  celebrated  people  of 
antiquity  lived  in  a ftate  of  brutal  abafement,  have  prefented  them  at 
once  with  liberty,  and  with  the  means  of  recovering  the  knowledge 
and  the  fciences  which  were  the  moft  valuable  pofieflion  of  their  ancef- 
tors  ! Egypt  will  foon  ceafe  to  be  the  country  I am  going  to  defcribe. 
An  immenfe  fpace  of  time  is  about  to  elapfe  in  a few  days  ; and 
fhortly  I fliall  be  no  better,  even  though  ftill  alive,  than  an  ancient 
traveller,  as  thofe  of  antiquity  are  in  regard  to  us.  So  many  prodi- 
gies were  referved  for  the  firft  people  of  the  univerfe  ! Cities  will 
rife  from  their  afhes  ; monuments  to  which  the  approach  was  pro- 
hibited by  infolent  ufurpers,  will  at  length  be  known  ; thofe  which 
ignorance  and  ferocity  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate  will  recover  their 
ancient  luftre  ; while  others  will  reappear  which  now  lie  buried 
under  the  fand.  Every  where  the  image  of  fplendour  will  take 
place  of  the  picfture  of  deftrucftion.  Human  knowledge  will  diffiife 
itfelf  with  a giant’s  ftride.  Canals,  a fruitful  fource  of  profperity, 
will  be  dug  or  repaired.  The  commerce  of  the  world  will  naturally 
revert  into  its  ancient  channel  ; and  what  the  Pharaohs,  in  all  their 
power,  were  afraid  to  undertake — the  reunion  of  the  two  feas,  the 
French,  guided  by  a new  Alexander,  whom  victory  and  the  fciences 
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are  emulous  to  crown,  will  offer  to  the  admiration  and  aftonifhment 
of  future  ages.  The  mind  lofes  and  confounds  itfelf  in  contemplating 
this  immenfity  of  glory  which  environs  the  French  nation.  Proud 
of  belonging  to  it,  I exult  at  having  it  in  my  power  to  devote  to  my 
countrymen  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BUFFON.  —DEPARTURE  FROM  MONTBARD— CORAL— TROGLODYTES— LANGUEDOC— PHA- 

LANGIST— PRESERVATION  OF  FISH— A WHIMSICAL  ANECDOTE— GULF  OF  LYONS. 

On  my  return  from  my  fécond  voyage  to  America,  I repaired  to 
Montbard,  where  Buffon  was  defirous  of  feeing  me.  I fpent  near 
fix  months  with  him  ; and  that  time,  which  fled  too  rapidly,  is 
certainly  the  period  of  my  life  that  has  left  behind  it  the  moll  grate- 
ful recollection.  It  is  to  my  flay  in  that  retreat,  the  temple  of  the 
fciences  and  of  tafte,  that  I am  indebted  for  the  little  I am  worth. 
It  was  winter,  and  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  kept  away  troublefome 
vifitors.  Day  fucceeded  day  in  delightful  fucceflion,  while  I was 
aiding  the  great  man  in  his  labours,  and  enjoying  his  fociety — a 
fociety  highly  agreeable,  which  was  never  difturbed  by  the  fmallefl 
inequality  of  temper,  and  which  I have  never  met  with  any  where 
elfe.  Buffon  was  not  one  of  thofe  men  of  letters  whom  Erafmus 
whimfically  compared  to  the  tapeftry  of  Flanders  with  great  figures, 
which,  in  order  to  produce  their  effeCt,  muft  only  be  feen  at  a 
difiance  ; his  converfation  was  equally  agreeable  and  interefting  ; 
and  he  blended  with  it  an  unaffeCted  gaiety  and  a good-natured  man- 
ner, which  put  every  one  at  his  eafe.  To  thefe  focial  qualities  he 
joined  a finely-formed  perfon  ; like  Plato,  he  was  of  the  tailed:  fea- 
ture and  moft  robuft  make  ; his  broad  fhoulders  announced  his 
Arength  ; his  forehead  was  high  and  majefiic  ; and  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  the  grace  of  his  demeanour  and  the  dignity  of  his  geflures*. 

* Erat  et  fpeciofijffitno  et  robuJUJfimo  corporis  habit  u.  Undè  et  a Jatis  humer  is,  amplâ 
f ronte  et  egregio  totius  corporis  habitu,  orationis  vi  et  ubertate , Plato  nuncupatus  eji. 
Platonifi  Vita,  aud.  MarfUio  Ficino. 
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The  government  had  appointed  M.  Tott  infpeCtor  of  the  ports  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary  ; and  had  ordered  a fhip  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Toulon  to  carry  him  thither.  I received  orders  to  embark  on  board 
that  fhip  of  war,  and  to  follow  its  destination  ; but  mine  was  after- 
wards changed  ; and  I quitted  the  expedition  at  Alexandria,  in  order 
to  travel  in  Egypt.  I fet  off  from  Montbard,  after  having  received 
from  Buffon  good  wi flies  and  embraces,  which  I confidered  as  the 
benedictions  of  genius.  Poft-horfes  conveyed  me  rapidly  to  Mar- 
feilles,  where  I remained  only  a few  hours. 

An  individual  had  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  through  a hill  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Ciotat  as  far  as  the  fea,  the  water  of  which 
penetrates  under  the  land,  by  means  of  great  cavities  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  coaft.  He  pretended  that  thofe  fubterraneous  cavities  con- 
tained an  immenfe  quantity  of  coral,  the  eafy  extraction  of  which 
was  to  add  conliderably  to  that  branch  of  commerce,  and  enrich  the 
projector.  Memorials  had  been  addreffed  to  Verfailles,  with  a view 
of  obtaining  encouragement  and  affiftance  ; and  the  minifter  had 
confulted  Buffon,  who  put  the  papers  into  my  hands,  in  order  that 
I might  investigate  the  matter  upon  the  fpot.  On  my  arrival  at  La 
Ciotat  the  enterprife  was  no  longer  in  queftion  ; the  works  that  had 
been  begun  were  abandoned,  and  the  idea  itfelf  entirely  relin- 

While  1 was  at  La  Ciotat,  the  particulars  of  a lingular  ceremony 
were  related  to  me,  which  takes  place  every  year  at  the  beginning 
of  Nivofe  *.  A numerous  body  of  men,  armed  with  fwords  and 
piStols,  fet  off  in  fearch  of  a very  fmall  bird,  which  the  ancients 
call  troglodytes y a denomination  retained  by  Guenau  de  Montbeillard 
in  his  Natural  HiStory  of  Birds  -f.  When  they  have  found  it,  a 
thing  not  difficult,  becaufe  they  always  take  care  to  have  one  ready,  it 

* The  latter  end  of  December. 

t Motacilla  troglodytes.  L.  Syjl.  Nat.  edit.  i$.—Ang.  The  common  wren. 
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is"  fufpended  on  the  middle  of  a pole,  which  two  men  carry  on  their 
fhoulders,  as  if  it  were  a heavy  burden.  This  whimfical  proceffion 
parades  round  the  town  ; the  bird  is  weighed  in  a great  pair  of 
fcales,  and  the  company  then  lits  down  to  table  and  makes  merry. 
The  name  they  give  to  the  troglodytes  is  not  lefs  curious  than  the 
kind  of  feftival  to  which  it  gives  occafion.  They  call  it,  at  La 
Ciotat,  the  pole-cat , or  père  de  la  bécajfe *,  on  account  of  the 
refemblance  of  its  plumage  to  that  of  the  woodcock,  fuppofed  by 
them  to  be  engendered  by  the  pole-cat,  which  is  a great  de  Hr  oyer  of 
birds,  but  which  certainly  produces  none. 

On  my  return  to  Marfeilles  I flopped  at  Caffis,  where  there  are  two 
manufactories  for  the  working  and  polifhing  of  coral,  the  greater 
part  of  which  goes  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  be  exchanged  for  men. 
The  vineyards  that  furround  this  little  town  produce  a kind  of  white 
wine,  which  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

It  was  underflood  at  Marfeilles,  that  the  frigate  which  was  equip- 
ping at  Toulon  would  not  be  completely  ready  for  fome  time;  I 
therefore  determined  to  make  an  excurfion  in  Languedoc  : and,  in 
company  with  the  fecretary  of  M.  Tott,  went  by  land  to  Cette,  of 
which  Vernet  has  painted  a very  fine  view.  In  my  walks  about 
the  environs  I collected  a variety  of  volcanic  matter,  and,  along  the 
coaft,  a number  of  fhells  and  other  marine  productions.  I was 
aftonifhed  at  finding,  among  the  fea-weeds  upon  the  beach,  a lingular 
kind  of  fcarabæus , very  uncommon  towards  the  north  of  France, 
and  honoured  with  the  name  of  phalangijl  -f , becaufe  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  long  points  of  its  corfelet  have  fome  refemblance  to 
the  pikes  that  were  carried  by  the  foldiers  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx. This  is  what  the  partifans  of  methods  in  natural  hiflory  call 
vulgar  names  ; but  what  kind  of  a vulgar  name  is  that  which,  to 

* Father  of  the  woodcock. 

+ Geoffroi,  Hift.  abrégée  des  Infectes  des  Environs  dc  Paris,  tom.  i.  pag.  72,  et 
pi.  v.  fig.  3. 
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be  underdood,  requires  the  mod;  exadt  knowledge  of  antiquity  ? 
Linnaeus  has  defignated  ,the  fame  infedt  by  the' name  of  the  giant 
Typhceus  *,  a name  which  is  likewife  very  far  from  vulgar,  but 
which  feems  little  fuitable  to  a fcarabœus  of  a few  lines  in  length, 
whofe  nature  it  is  to  conceal  itfelf  under  the  dung  of  cattle. 

Thofe  who  employ  themfelves  in  making  collections  of  natural 
hidory  well  know  the  difficulty  of  preferving  the  colours  of  fifh. 
Taken  out  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  and  deprived  of  the  hu- 
midity fo  neceflary  to  them,  they  foon  lofe,  with  their  exiftence, 
the  glofs  and  glittering  of  their  fcales  ; their  difcoloured  fkin  afluming 
a livid  and  tawny  hue  ; fo  that,  in  our  cabinets,  they  have  not  that 
appearance  of  life  which  dill  feems  to  animate  the  other  clafles  of 
animals.  Every  thing  that  I could  conceive  poffible  to  be  done  in  that 
way  I found  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Boriès,  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Cette. 
He  had  dudied  the  hidory  and  preparation  of  flfli  ; and  the  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  had  aflembled,  had  dill,  if  not  the  ludre,  at  lead 
a part  of  the  colours,  of  living  nature.  He  made  a fecret  of  his 
mode  of  operation  ; but  promifed  to  communicate  it  to  Buffon 
on  certain  conditions.  I know  not  what  was  the  refult  of  the  cor- 
refpondence  which  I hadened  to  edablifh  between  them. 

We  vifited  alfo,  on  one  fide,  the  baths  of  Balaruc,  and  on  the 
other,  the  vineyards  of  Frontignan,  affording  that  drong  and  fra- 
grant liquor,  the  excefs  of  which  has  fent  more  than  one  perfon  to 
the  hot  fprings. 

Wifhing  alfo  to  be  acquainted  with  Montpelier,  we  made  an 
excurfion  thither  along  the  fined  road  I ever  faw  in  France. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  revifit  the  coad  of  Provence,  and  we 
determined  to  return  thither  by  fea  ; we  therefore  bargained  for 
our  paflage  with  the  mader  of  one  of  the  tartans  which  were  then 
in  the  port  of  Cette.  We  were  waiting  at  the  inn  for  the  hour 

* Scarabceus  Typhceus.  L.  Sy/i,  Nat. — Fabrieius,  Spec,  lujclsi.  pag.  10. 
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fixed  for  our  departure,  when  he  came  quite  out  of  breath  ta 
inform  us,  that  the  commandant  of  the  town  wifhed  us  to  go  to 
his  houfe,  where  feveral  other  perfons,  who  were  alfo  to  take  their 
pailage  in  the  fame  tartan,  were  already  affembled.  He  told  me, 
that  Monjieur  le  commandant  was  very  much  incenfed  againft  me  in 
particular,  becaufe,  notwit  hflanding  I was  an  officer,  1 was  leaving 
Cette  without  his  confent.  Although  I might  well  have  declined 
yielding  to  fo  fingular  a pretenfion,  we  waited  upon  the  command- 
ant. He  was  an  officer  of  invalids,  and  his  name  was  Querelle. 
He  immediately  addrefifed  himfelf  to  me  : I am  aJlo?iiJhed , Sir , faid 
he,  that  you  did  not  pay  me  a vifit.  I Jhould  have  invited  you  to 
partake  of  ?ny  foup. — Sir,  anfwered  I,  you  will  readily  forgive  a 
granger,  a traveller , and  an  officer,  who  does  not  belong  to.  the  land - 
fervice , for  having  been  ignorant  of  your  exigence , however  import- 
ant it  may  be.  As  to  your  foup , it  is  by  no  means  the  objedl  of 
my  refearches. — That  is  quite  fufficient , Sir,  replied  M.  Querelle, 
a little  difconcerted  ; you  may  fet  off  whenever  you  pieafe  : as  to  all  thefe 
people,  added  he,  turning  round  with  an  air  of  dignity  towards 
my  fellow-travellers,  they  may  go  about  their  bufincfs,  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  them . We  walked  away,  laughing  very  heartily  at  this 
little  adventure,  which  had  fo  linking  an  analogy  with  the  name  of 
the  commandant. 

The  wind  had  rifen,  the  fea  wras  rough,  and  the  iky  over- 
call  ; every  tiling,  in  lhort,  announced  the  approach  of  bad  weather^ 
Our  captain  did  not  wiffi  to  leave  the  harbour  : he  yielded,  however,, 
to  my  entreaties,  and  we  got  under  way,  leaving  the  other  tartans 
behind  us,  although  we  had  agreed  to  fail  in  company.  The  night 
was  ilormy,and  our  little  veil'd  laboured  exceedingly  from  the  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  fwell.  It  is  well  known  how  much  danger  attends  the 
navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  into  which  the  Rhone 
difcharges  itfelf : thence  it  is  that  it  has  derived  the  appellation  of 
gulf  of  Lions  ( mare  Leonis ),  as  being  cruel  and  terrible  on  account 
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of  the  tempefts  that  frequently  occur  there,  and  of  the  fhipwrecks, 
that  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; and  not  from  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  which  is  at  a great  diftance  from  thefe  Teas.  After 
fuffering  nothing  but  a little  uneafinefs  we  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Marfeilles,  whence  I fet  off  immediately  for  Toulon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  TOULON.  — COME  TO  AN  ANCHOR— COAST  OF  CORSICA— GENOA— 
OPERA— ISLE  OF  ELBA,  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS— A GALE  OF  WIND— ARRIVAL  AT 
PALERMO. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  April  1777,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening-, 
that  the  Atalante  frigate,  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  French  navy,  got 
under  way  from  the  road  of  Toulon.  She  was  commanded  by 
M.  Durfort,  and  carried  thirty-two  guns,  and  a crew  of  near  three 
hundred  men.  Several  perfons  of  Verfailles,  among  whom  were 
M.  and  Mad.  Teffé,  M.  d’Ayen,  and  M.  Meung,  had  obtained 
pcrmiffion  to  embark  in  her  ; and  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Palermo, 
Malta,  and  Syracufe.  They  were  what  was  formerly  called  great 
folks  ; but  they  had  laid  afide  the  pride  of  courts,  and  were  become 
very  agreeable  people.  Madame  Teffé,  one  of  the  wittieff  women  of 
the  age,  gave  the  law  to  this  little  colony  of  courtiers  ; while  the 
politenefs,  and  free  and  eafy  manners  of  the  commander,  added  to  a 
well-chofen  fet  of  officers,  made  of  the  party  on  board  the 
Atalante  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  focieties  poffible,  and  fuch  as  it 
was  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  could  have  been  found  at  fea.  There  were 
befides  in  the  fuite  of  M.  Tott,  an  officer  of  cavalry,  and  a coun- 
fellor  of  the  Châtelet  ; a whimfical  affociation,  and  worthy  of  its 
author.  Citizen  Venturi,  a learned  interpreter  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, who  is  now  with  the  army  of  Egypt,  was  alfo  a paffenger. 
As  it  was  difficult  to  find  accommodations  for  fo  many  perfons,  the 
four  after-guns  were  removed,  in  order  that  berths  might  be  con- 
ftrffiffied  in  the  great  cabin  ; the  gun-room  being  fo  encumbered 
with  beds,  that  there  was  fcarcely  room  to  move. 
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We  had  faded  with  favourable  weather  ; but  it  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  wind  foon  became  contrary,  fhifting  round  to  the 
eaflward,  and  blowing  hard;  while  the  Iky,  which  was  loaded  with 
heavy  clouds,  poured  down  a continual  torrent  of  rain.  On  the 
following  morning  a number  of  birds  were  flying  about  the  fliip, 
among  which  I diflinguilhed  turtle-doves,  ring  plovers*,  and  a 
little  bittern.  Several  of  thefe  birds  fettled  upon  the  rigging,  and 
were  fo  fatigued  and  ftupified  by  the  ftorm,  that  fome  of  the  plovers 
were  taken  by  hand,  as  well  as  a fpecies  of  crab-catchers,  known 
by  the  name  of  b/ongios\. 

After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  an  offing  by  working  to 
windward,  it  became  neceffiary  to  feek  fhelter  ; and  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  our  departure,  we  caff  anchor  in  the 
road  des  Vignettes  in  the  bay  of  Toulon.  The  coafl  near  which  the 
frigate  was  anchored  is  high  : its  various  culture,  the  haft  ides  ft  flut- 
tered here  and  there,  and  the  pleafant  profped:  it  affords,  form  an 
agreeable  contrail  with  the  bare  fides  of  the  gray  mountains  behind 
it,  which  compofe  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  upon  the  declivity  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains,  that  the 
excellent  fheep  of  the  environs  of  Toulon  find  a fubftantial  and 
odoriferous  food.  The  ffrawberries,  which  we  met  with  there  in 
great  abundance,  were  the  moll  fragrant  that  I ever  tailed  in  my 
life. 

Our  fport,  which  was  confined  to  a fmall  diftance  from  the  veffel, 
produced  only  a few  quails,  already  returned  from  their  emigration; 


* Pluvier  a collier , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  petit  pluvier  à collier  des 
PI.  enlum.  No.  921.  Cbaradrius  hiaticula , JL. 

f Blongios,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  blongios,  de  Suiffé y PI.  enlum . No.  328. 
Ardca  minuta , L. 

f.  This  is  the  appellation  given  in  the  fouthern  departments  to  little  country-houfes, 
which  individuals  in  eafy  circumftances  build  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 
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We  alfo  faw  fome  lapwings  ; and  I killed  a yellow  bergeronette*, 
and  a little  bird  of  a fpecies  firH  defcribed  by  Buffon,  and  by  him  de- 
nominated gavoue , from  the  name  of  chic-gavotte , which  it  bears  in 
Provence,  where  it  is  alfo  called  chic-tnoujiache , on  account  of  the 
black  Hripes  round  its  beak-f*.  Thefe  Iafl-mentioned  birds  were 
flying  in  pairs  among  the  bufhes,  in  the  cultivated  country  which 
iurrounds  the  bajiides  : they  are  not  very  wild  ; and  their  flight  is 
fhort,  low,  and  much  refembling  that  of  the  fparrow. 

The  violence  of  the  eafl  wind  increafing,  and  the  weather  growing 
flormy,  we  let  go  a fécond  anchor.  We  continued  riding  in  this 
manner  till  the  2d  of  May,  when  a breeze  from  the  north-well:  per- 
mitted us  to  get  under  way. 

At  the  break  of  day  on  the  3d  we  were  about  fix  or  feven  leagues 
from  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  while  we  were  Handing  on,  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  its  coafls.  That  part  lying  between  Cape 
Calvi  and  Cape  Corfo,  the  northernmoH  point  of  the  ifland,  conflits 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  appear  to  be  barren,  and  compofed  of 
rocks,  with  great  chafms  between  them.  The  mountains  of  Cape 
Calvi,  under  fhelter  of  which  is  a large  and  fafe  harbour,  are  the 
highefl  on  that  part  of  the  coafl  : their  fummits  were  Hill  entirely 
covered  with  fnow.  We  alfo  defcried  Ifola  RoJJa , in  the  gulf  formed 
by  Capes  Corfo  and  Calvi.  It  is  a fmall  and  low  ifland,  which 
fhelters  a deep  and  important  haven  from  the  weflerly  winds. 

We  alfo  faw  feveral  porpoifesj;,  fwimming  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  an  almofl  certain  prefage  of  bad  weather  ; in  fad:,  it  became 
impoflible  for  us  either  to  approach  Corfica,  or  to  continue  our 

* Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Gif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  28.  fig.  1.  Motacilla  boarula , L. 

+ See  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  art.  Gavoüé,  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  626.  fig.  1. 
G avoué  de  Provence. — Mujlachoe  bunting , Latham,  Syn.  2.  p.  175.  Emperiza  Provin- 
eialis,  L. 

Dclphinus  phoccena,  L. 
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courfe,  the  wind  heading  us  and  blowing  a ftorm.  We  therefore 
determined  to  put  into  Genoa,  where  we  arrived  on  the  4th,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  expected  that  I fhould  give  a defer iption  of 
the  city  of  Genoa.  It  is  fufficiently  well  known,  and  efpecially  in 
thefe  latter  times,  for  me  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  I will  only  relate 
a little  event  in  which  we  were  the  principal  a<Rors  : although  very 
trifling  in  appearance,  it  furnifhes  a trait  of  national  character,  and 
on  that  account  alone  deferves  a place  in  the  narrative  of  a traveller. 

At  the  opera  of  Genoa,  two  female  dancers  performed  the  principal 
parts  in  the  ballets.  Both  had  youth  and  beauty  for  their  portion  ^ 
and  the  agility  of  both  was  equal  : but  the  Graces  diredled  all  the 
movements  and  attitudes  of  one  ; while  the  fleps  and  fprings  of  the 
other,  though  more  furpriflng  in  point  of  exertion,  were,  in  fa 
no  better  than  feats  of  activity.  All  the  applaufe  was  referved  for 
the  latter  ; while  the  former  was  beheld  with  perfect  indifference. 
It  is  the  particular  province  of  Frenchmen  to  give  leflons  of  tafte  j it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  avenge  the  neglected  Graces..  We  agreed 
upon  our  meafures,  and  both  officers  and  paffengers  took  different 
pods.  At  the  firfl:  reprefentation,  as  foon  as  the  aedrefs  of  whom  we 
had  declared  ourfelves  the  champions  appeared  upon  the  flage,  we 
received  her  with  a thunder  of  applaufe.  A few  of  the  Genoefe 
joined  us  ; but  fhouts,  clapping  of  hands,  and  rattling  of  canes,  en- 
dured, in  fpite  of  our  murmurs,  the  triumph  of  the  other  dancer. 
We  were  not  difconcerted..  The  following  day  we  went  in  greater 
force,  and  neglected  no  means  of  making  a violent  noife..  Our  adver- 
faries  were  a match  for  us  y but  as  we  were  difperfed  over  every  part 
of  the  houfe,  we  conftantly  fucceeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
our  partifans.  This  Struggle  exciting  the  folicitude  of  the  fenate, 
they  paffed  a decree  which  prohibited  the  giving  of  any  diflurbance  to 
the  performance.  We  did  not  diflurb  it  ; but  the  moment  the  ballet 
began  there  was  a mofl  terrible  uproar.  Sentries  were  then  Rationed 
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in  the  houfe,  but  to  very  little  purpofe.  In  fhort,  after  five  or  fix 
reprefentations , during  which  the  refinance  gradually  diminifhed, 
we  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  our  principles  generally  adopted. 
The  adtrefs  who,  before  our  arrival,  had  conftantly  engrofted  all  the 
applaufe,  was  no  longer  attended  to  ; the  public  admiration  being  en- 
tirely transferred  to  our  protégée.  Satisfied  with  this  triumph,  which 
was  that  of  good  tafte,  we  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  two  dancers 
on  board  of  the  frigate.  She,  whofe  fuccefs  we  had  deranged,  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  with  a good  grace  ; and  we  endeavoured  to  make 
her  forget  the  little  mortification  of  which  we  had  been  the  caufe. 

It  was  at  this  fame  theatre  that  I faw  for  the  firft  time  thole 
degraded  beings  who  have  only  the  appearance  of  men.  Sacrificed  to 
the  intereft  of  the  moft  agreeable  art,  they  acquire  at  the  expenfe  of 
their  own  exigence,  a fonorous  and  melodious,  but  at  the  fame  time 
unnatural  voice,  fince  it  is  neither  that  of  a man  nor  of  a woman. 
France  has  not  dilgraced  herfelf  by  fuch  a crime.  Unknown  alfo  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  was  referved  for  Italian 
priefts  : they,  in  whofe  hands  excommunication  was  fo  light  a weapon, 
that  they  launched  it  upon  every  frivolous  occafion,  were  not 
afhamed  to  compofe  choirs  deftined  to  ling  the  praife  of  the  Divinity, 
and  to  make  the  roof  of  his  temples  re-echo  with  the  harmonious  ac- 
cents of  unfortunate  vidtims,  whom,  by  a refinement  of  barbarity, 
they  had  expunged  from  the  lift  of  mankind.  But  what  is  fcarcely 
credible,  is,  that  the  idea  of  this  mutilation  originated  in  the  head  of 
a woman.  Semiramis,  a queen  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient  annals, 
who  by  her  riches,  her  power,  her  victories,  and  the  fplendour  of 
her  reign,  was  placed  above  all  other  mortals,  was  the  firft  who  fet  the 
example  of  a fpecies  of  cruelty  fo  difgraceful  to  her  hiftory. 

Pachierotti,  whom  Brydone  had  feen  fome  time  before  at  the  theatre 
of  Palermo,  and  whofe  talents  he  extols  *,  was  then  at  Genoa. 

* See  Brydone’s  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 
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Whatevef  praife  the  Englifh  traveller  may  have  laviflied  upon  that 
finger,  to  me  he  appeared  to  fall  far  fhort  of  his  reputation.  His 
voice  was,  indeed,  highly  agreeable  ; but  his  addon  was  fpiritlefs, 
£nd  his  delivery  cold  : he  fhould  have  been  heard  and  not  feen. 
Though  he  was  young  and  well  made,  there  was  fomething  con- 
ftrained  and  tame  in  his  adions  and  demeanour,  which  took  off  from 
the  effed;  of  his  finging.  In  all  other  refpeds  he  did  as  much  as 
could  be  expeded  from  him  ; but  energy  of  adion,  and  force  of  ex- 
preflion,  which  can  proceed  only  from  ftrong  feelings  of  the  heart, 
were  incompatible  with  his  ftate  of  degradation. 

After  having  been  detained  ten  whole  days  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa 
by  contrary  winds,  we  failed  again  on  the  i jth  of  May  at  fix 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a frefh  gale  from  the  north-eaff,  and 
rapidly  increafed  our  diftance  from  the  lofty  and  fertile  coaft  of  that 
beautiful  part  of  Italy.  Behind  us  the  maritime  Alps  appeared  like 
an  immenfe  amphitheatre,  wdiite  with  eternal  fnow.  The  high 
mountains  that  fkirt  the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  which  the  French  failors- 
pronounce  PEfpecie , prefented  themfelves  to  view.  Their  fummits 
were  alfo  covered  with  fnow  ; and  they  appeared  fteril,  and  compofed 
of  perpendicular  rocks.  Thefe  are  the  quarries,  which  principally* 
afford  the  beautiful  marbles  of  all  kinds  that  are  exported  from  Italy. 
On  our  left  we  paffed  by  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  fubjedt  to  the- 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany.  It  is  of  little  extent.  Its  form  is  circular, 
and  its  mountains,  which  are  to  be  feen  at  a great  diftance,  feem  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  of  the  continent.  We  afterwards  paffed 
between  Cape  Corfo  and  Capraria , a fmall  ifland,  vulgarly  called 
la  Cabraire,  belonging  to  the  republic  of.  Genoa.  It  is  little 
better  than  a barren  rock;  but  it  contains,  neverthelefs,  a few 
habitations  which  furnifh  excellent  failors. 

On  the  14th,  the  wind  being  no  longer  fair,  we  plied  to  wind- 
ward between  Cape  Corfo  and  the  ifia-nd  of  Elba,  one  of  the  poffef- 
fionsof  the  king  of  Naples.  It  has  two  good  harbours,  and  quarries 
ir  of 
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ef  marble  ; but  it  is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  iron* 
mines,  and  of  its  forges,  in  which  that  metal  is  worked  according  to 
a method  that  has  been  defcribed  by  Tronçon  du  Coudrai,  captain 
of  artillery.  This  method  is  more  economical,  more  expeditious, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  high  fur- 
naces pretty  generally  in  ufe  in  the  reft  of  Europe  ; and  it  produces 
iron  equal  to  the  beft  Swedifh  in  toughnefs  and  malleability,  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  the  common  forges,  without  any  additional  ex- 
penfe.  The  mines  of  iron  and  magnets,  which  the  ifland  of  Elba- 
contains,  render  its  approach  perceptible  to  navigators  from  the  great 
variations  to  which  the  compafs  is  there  fubjedt. 

That  part  of  the  coaft  of  Corfica  comprifed  between  Cape  Corf» 
and  Baftia,  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  oppofite  one  that  I have  al- 
ready fpoken  of;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  compofed  of  fteep  mountains, 
fome  of  the  moft  lofty  of  which  were  ftill  covered  with  fnow.  The 
city  of  Baftia,  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  a hill,  made  a very 
agreeable  appearance  its  harbour  is  unfit  for  the  reception  of  fhips  of 
war  ; but  it  affords  a very  convenient  anchorage  for  fmall  veffels. 

Towards  noon  we  had  a fair  wind,  and  pafled  near  Monte  Chrifto , 
a bare  and  defert  rock,  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  ifland  of  Elba,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  de- 
tached by  one  of  thofe  great  convulfions  of  nature,  which  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent  in  thefe  feas.  The  line  of  land  that  united  the  two 
iflands  is  ftill  to  be  traced  by  the  P/anofa  (or  Flat  Ifland),  a rock 
lying  between  them,  and  almoft  even  with  the  water’s  edge.  I was 
told  that  this  latter  rock  was  the  retreat  of  a great  number  of  feals 
and  gulls... 

We  faw  aftern  of  the  fhip  a flock  of  petrels  known  to  French  na- 
vigators by  the  name  of  oifeaux  de  tempête  *.  When  they  came  near 

* Oijeau  de  tempête -,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat,  des  Oif,  et  PI,  enlum,  No.  993.  ProcelJaria- 
fcbgica,  L. — Ang>  The  ftormy  petrel, 
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us,  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  there  was  a very  light  air  from  the  fouth-eaft;  but  at  feven 
o’clock  the  wind  got  round  to  the  fouth-weF,  and  blew  ftrong. 
The  iky  was  overcaft,  and  threatened  fitill  worfe  weather;  the  night 
was  very  dark,  and  derived  additional  horror  from  frequent  flaihes  of 
lightning;  the  fea  rofe  to  a prodigious  height,  and  we  were  at  length 
obliged  to  pafs  the  whole  night  under  our  courfes  *.  This  gale  of 
wind  lafted  till  the  1 5th  at  noon  : we  were  then  abreafi:  of  le  Bocche  di 
Bonifaccio,  or  of  the  lirait  which  feparates  the  iiland  of  Corfica  from 
that  of  Sardinia,  and  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  land.  Few 
Flips  navigate  in  thefe  latitudes  without  meeting  with  bad  weather. 
The  fea,  repelled  the  contrary  way  by  a great  extent  of  coaft,  and  by 
numberlefs  ihoals,  and  agitated  by  the  wind,  of  which  a variety 
of  flraits  often  changes  the  direction,  is,  in  general,  high  and 
turbulent.  During  the  bad  weather  in  the  morning,  feveral  quails 
and  turtle-doves  fettled  upon  the  iliip,  hoping  to  find  it  an  afylum 
againfl;  the  Form.  But  that  inhofpitable  ihelter  did  not  protect  the 
unfortunate  wanderers  from  death  ; they  were  fo  fatigued  or  fright- 
ened by  the  confufion  of  the  elements  about  them,  that  they  all  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  hand.  I obferved  that  the  turtle- 
doves came  on  board  in  pairs.  A numerous  ihoal  of  porpoifeS 
ploughed  through  the  water  at  fome  diftance  from  the  frigate;  while, 
on  the  other  fide,  a turtle  lay  iluggiihly  upon  its  furface. 

On  the  1 6th  we  encountered  another  gale  of  wind  from  the  wefi> 
fouth-weft,  lefs  violent  than  the  former;  and  on  the  iyth  we  difco- 
vered  the  iiland  of  Ujlica , a dependency  of  Sicily.  It  is  only  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  appears  well  cultivated.  It  was  the 


* All  that  is  between  this  note  and  the  bottom  of  the  laft  paragraph,  is  given  in 
•the  hiflory  of  the  oifeau-temphe,  by  Buffon  (Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.),  as  an  extrait  from 
the  journal  of  a navigator.  It  is  from  my  journal  that  this  note  wasextraited. 
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retreat  of  the  picaroons  and  pirates  who  infefted  thefe  feas  ; and  yet 
it  is  only  four  years  iince  the  king  of  Naples  refolved  to  erect  a 
fort  upon  it,  in  order  to  keep  them  away.  We  had  alfo  ahead 
of  us  the  lofty  coaft  of  Cape  San  Vit  to , a promontory  of  Sicily  ; 
and  at  twelve  o’clock  we  caft  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Palermo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MARITIME  HONOURS.— ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS.— PALERMO  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


IT  was  by  no  means  an  affair  of  trifling  importance  to  arrange  the 
manner  in  which  fhipS  of  war  were  to  falute  and  be  faluted  in  the 
ports  of  foreign  nations.  Every  commander  of  a fhip  had  particular 
inftruCtions  in  that  refpeCt  j and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were 
directed  to  fupport  the  honour  of  their  flag  in  battle,  they  were  not 
lefs  exprefsly  enjoined  to  maintain  it  in  the  form  of  the  honours 
that  they  paid,  or  that  they  had  a right  to  require.  This  vain  cere- 
monial often  became  a fource  of  ferious  conteflation  calculated  to 
diflurb  the  peace  of  nations.  Punctilious  commanders  made  of 
thefe  details  their  mod;  ferious  occupation.  At  Smyrna,  the  port  of 
the  Levant  the  mod:  frequented  by  European  vedfels,  feveral  of  them 
have  been  feen  anxious  to  attribute  to  themfelves  exclufively  the  fa- 
lute  of  artillery,  with  which  merchant- veffels  are  accuftomed  to 
compliment  {hips  of  war,  whatever  they  may  be,  on  their  coming 
into  port,  and  in  hade  to  return  fuch  falute,  even  before  it  was  over, 
left' the  flips  of  other  powers  diould  think  it  was  intended  for  them: 
as  if  the  glory  of  arms  could  condft  in  things  of  fo  little  confe- 
quence,  which  are  only  fit  to  occupy  narrow  minds,  and  which  are 
altogether  unworthy  the  attention  of  officers,  to  whofe  talents  and 
courage  were  entrufled  the  floating  caftles  defined  to  carry 'acrofs  the 
ocean  terror  to  the  enemies  of  the  fate,  and  protection  to  commerce  j 
as  if  a mere  want  of  refpeCt,  which  fliould  always  be  difliiiguidied 
from  an  in  fuit,  does  not  rather  debafe  him,  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
than  him  to  whom  the  civility  is  due.  The  phlegm  with  which  a 
Dutch  officer  anfwered  Bougainville  in  the  Indian  feas  is  dill  in  the 
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recolle&ion  of  many.  The  French  captain  fent  to  afk  him,  in  cafjr 
of  his  faluting  the  Dutch  fort,  what  falute  he  might  expedt  in  re- 
turn. JVhen  I take  off  my  hat  to  any  one , faid  the  Dutchman,  it  is 
on  my  part  a compliment  which'  l think  due  to  him  ; and  I do  not  in- 
quire beforehand  whether  he  will  pull  off  his. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  abide  by  the 
eRabliffied  cuRom  r as  foon,  therefore,  as  th t At alante  had  anchored- 
in  the  port  of  Palermo,  an  officer  was  difpatched  to  compliment  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  the  important  point  of 
falutes*  It  was  agreed  upon,  that  the  frigate  fhould  fire  fifteen 
guns,  and  that  the  citadel  lhould  return  the  fame  number.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  arrangement  we  faluted  the  fortrefs  ; but  two  hours 
elapfed  before  it  was  prepared  to  anfwer  us.  We  could  not,  how- 
ever, take  offence  at  this  extraordinary  delay,  for  we  had  a full  view 
of  the  gunners  bufily  employed  in  railing  fome  pieces  of  cannon 
from  the  earth,  in  which  they  lay  half  buried,  in  placing  them 
upon  blocks  of  wood  by  way  of  carriages  > and,,  in  fhort,  in  put- 
ting them  into  a condition  to  fire..  Such  was  then  the  Rate  of  the 
Sicilian  artillery.  The  Barbary  corfairs  knew  it  well,  and  knew  alfo 
how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it,  by  coming  and  cutting  veffels  out  of 
die  very  harbour. 

The  viceroy  fent  an  officer  to  congratulate  us  on  our  arrival,  and 
to  invite  us  to  his  converfazione  ; ïo r that  is  the  appellation  given  to 
the  parties  and  ibcieties  which  affemble  in  the  opulent  houfes  of 
Italy. 

We  Raid  only  three  days  at  Palermo.  I employed  them  in  rapidly 
vifiting  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  city  and  its  environs* 
which  are  already  known  by  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  and 
by  the  beautiful  views  that  have  been  taken  of  them. 

The  harbour,  one  of  the  fafeR  in  thefe  feas,  and  defended  by  a 
fortrefs,  the  artillery  of  which,  as  I have  juR  now  faid,  is  by  no 
means  formidable,  is  femicircular.  The  city,  the  fuburbs,  and  the 
i walks 
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walks  round  it,  prefent  to  the  eye  an  amphitheatre  equally  agreeable 
and  diverfified.  A chain  of  lofty  mountains  raife  their  naked  and 
uncultivated  heads  behind  the  city,  and  render  its  pofition  highly 
pi&urefque.  At  its  extremities  are  four  handfome  gates,  with  two 
ftreets  leading  to  them.  The  latter  crofs  each  other  near  their  centre, 
and  form  a fquare  of  fmall  extent,  called  the  Ottangolo , whence 
there  is  a view  of  all  the  four  gates.  The  ftreets  are  Straight,  wide, 
well-built,  and  paved  with  large  {tones.  The  largeft  and  handfome  ft 
of  them  recalls  to  mind,  in  the  evening,  the  fhow  and  buftle  of  that 
of  St.  Honoré  at  Paris,  by  the  multitude  of  its  fhops  and  coffee- 
houses Splendidly  illuminated,  by  the  number  of  equipages  that  roll 
along  it  with  flambeaus  behind  them,  and  by  the  crowds  of  people 
that  pafs  to  and  fro.  The  Sicilians,  who  are  not  of  a laborious 
clafs,  never  go  out  but  in  a coach.  It  would  be  highly  indecent  for 
a man  in  eafy  circumffances  to  make  ufe  of  his  legs  ; the  number 
of  carriages  is  confequently  very  great,  and  a foreigner  may  procure 
one  of  tolerable  appearance  at  the  rate  of  Seven  or  eight  livres  a day. 
At  Palermo  every  body  wears  a fword  ; the  cobler  with  his  leather 
apron  and  greafy  jacket  ; the  hair-dreffer  with  his  powder-bag  and 
powdered  coat  ; every  artifan,  in  Short,  coming  out  of  his  houfe  in 
the  drefs  of  his  profeflion,  has  a long  toledo  by  his  hde,  an  old 
full-bottomed  periwig  upon  his  head,  and  mod  frequently  a pair  of 
fpedtacles  hanging  upon  his  nofe. 

Thofe  who  have  read  Brydone’s  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  muft 
recoiled!  that  he  makes  himfelf  merry  at  the  expenfe  of  a French- 
woman, who  keeps  the  only  inn  that  foreigners  find  at  Palermo. 
He  employs  half  a chapter  of  his  work  in  deferibing,  or  rather  ca- 
ricaturing, her  loquaeioufnefs  and  vanity  ; and  thence  takes  occalion 
to  extend  his  Satire  to  French  women  in  general,  which  certainly  is 
neither  juft  nor  polite.  But  their  graces  and  their  amability,  which 
in  general  procure  them  the  homage  they  fo  well  deferve,  can  Suffer 
no  injury  from  the  ill-humour  of  an  Englishman.  Brydone  is  not 
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the  only  traveller  of  his  nation  who  lias  taken  a pleafure  in  fpeaking 
ill  of  ours.  To  the  eyes,  however,  of  an  impartial  man,  this  fpirit 
of  jealôufy  and  pride  does  not  appear  lefs  ridiculous,  than  the  little 
traits  of  prefumption  of  Madame  Montagne  (for  that  is  the  landlady’s 
name).  I invited  her  to  dine  with  me,  by  way  of  having  an  op- 
portunity of  fpcaking  to  her  of  Brydone,  whofe  vifit  to  Palermo 
preceded  ours  only  by  a few  years.  She  knew  that  he  had  written 
a long  Rory  about  her,  and  that  both  flic  and  her  hulband  were  very 
dll-treated  in  his  work  ; but  flie  was  ignorant  of  the  particulars.  I 
read  to  her  the  paffage  concerning  her  ; and  fhe  then  proved  to  me 
that  Brydone  had  not  deviated  from  the  truth,  when  he  reprefented 
her  as  a great  talker.  Her  tongue  wras  never  tired  while  relating  to 
me  fome  little  anecdotes  which  had  induced  her  to  requeft  the 
Englifhman  to  feek  another  lodging.  She  entertained  me  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  fubjedt,  at  leaft  as  long  as  that  of  the  traveller. 

The  churches  of  Palermo,  like  almoft  all  thofe  of  Italy,  are 
magnificently  decorated  ; fome  of  them,  that  of  the  Jefuits,  for  in- 
fiance, are  fo  overloaded  with  ornaments  and  riches,  as  to  give  of- 
fence to  good  tafte.  Befides  the  excellent  paintings  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  moft  of  thefe  edifices,  the  principal  objedls  of  admiration 
are  the  fuperb  altar  of  St.  Catharine’s,  confirutfted  of  the  moft 
beautiful  marble,  which,  by  a lingular  chance,  forms  a broad  feftoon 
border  round  it  ; the  twenty-four  columns  of  oriental  granite  which 
fupport  the  cathedral,  feveral  tombs  of  porphyry,  and  an  immenfe 
tabernacle  of  lapis-lazuli,  in  the  cathedral  alfo.  Aprieft,  after  having 
drawn  back  four  or  five  curtains  in  fucceftion,  with  a great  air 
of  myftery  fhewed  me  a large  wooden  crucifix,  which,  he  ferioufly 
allured  me,  was  begun  by  St.  Nicodemus,  who  fell  afleep  in  the 
middle  of  his  talk,  and  was  very  much  furprifed  to  find  it  finifhed 
when  he  awoke  : in  truth,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  fall  afieep 
for  the  completion  of  fo  miferable  a piece  of  workmanfhip. 

Though  the  churches  at  Palermo  are  kept  in  fuch  high  order,  the 
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temple  which  has  been  erected  there  to  Nature  and  to  the  Sciences  is 
in  a moft  ruinous  condition  ; which  proves  that  the  inhabitants: 
have  more  devotion  than  curiofity,  and  more  piety  than  defire  of  in- 
formation. The  mufeum  is  a confufed  affemblage  of  things  but 
little  interefting;  the  collection  of  animals  is  moft  wretched,  con- 
fifting  only  of  a fewr  monfters  preferved  in  fpirits  of  wine,  and  of 
worm-eaten  fkins  that  are  falling  to  pieces.  The  abbé  who  fhewed 
us  the  rarities  of  this  cabinet,  told  me,  that  the  Jefuits  had  carried 
away  or  fold  the  moft  valuable  articles  at  the  moment  of  their  ex- 
pulfion  from  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Naples.  There  remain, 
however,  fome  curious  petrifactions  and  fome  valuable  antiques,  of 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  the  abbé,  drawings  and  de- 
feriptioris  had  been  taken  by  the  learned  Hamilton,  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  at  Naples.  We  alfo  noticed  an  anatomical  injection  of  a man 
and  another  of  a woman,  remarkably  weH  executed  by  a Sicilian 
phyfician,  who  was  ftill  alive.  Fazello,  who  has  written  a hiftory 
of  Sicily  *,  and  feveral  other  authors,  have  fpoken  of  the  giants 
who,  in  former  times,  inhabited  that  ifland,  and  whofe  fkeletons 
have  been  difeovered  in  the  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mufeum  of  Palermo  that 
has  the  fmalleft  relation  to  men  of  extraordinary  ftature.  I was  dé- 
lirons of  entering  into  converfation  on  this  fubject  with  the  abbé  ; 
but  we  found  it  impoftible  to  underftand  one  another,  on  account  of 
the  great  difference  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  tongue, 
in  which  1 was  obliged  to  fpeak,  owing  to  my  want  of  a fufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian.  Among  a great  number  of  well-in- 
formed perfons,  whom  I had  an  opportunity  of  confuting  i I did 
not  meet  with  one  who  had  the  leaft  idea  of  ever  having  feen  any 
remains  of  giants,  or  who  had  heard  of  their  having  exifted  in  any 
part  of  Sicily. 

The  adjacent  country  is  pleafant  • La  Bagarta,  a canton  at  three 
* Thoma  FazeJJi  Decades } de  Rebus  Sieulls , Catania } 1 749. 
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leagues  diftance  from  the  city,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
pf  its  plains,  for  the  variety  of  its  culture,  for  the  fertility  of  its 
foil,  and  for  the  numerous  villas  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The 
road  which  leads  to  it  is  lined  with  aloes  and  Indian  figs.  There 
it  was  that  we  faw  a lhameful  monument  eredted  to  bad  tafte  by 
prince  Palagoni  ; it  is  fo  fhocking,  that  it  does  not  even  deferve  the 
appellation  of  folly.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himfelf  the  exterior  and 
the  avenues  of  a palace  crowded  with  a prodigious  number  of  ftatues 
clumfily  cut  in  hone,  thrown  together  without  order,  and  reprefenting 
monfters  of  a compofition  fo  difgufding,  that  they  ceafe  to  be  ridi- 
culous. The  interior  is  in  the  fame  fly  le  : the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments are  plated  with  glafs  painted  in  imitation  of  marble  ; and  the 
ceiling  is  compoled  of  fragments  of  looking-glalfes  which  refiedt 
pbjedts  in  a thoufand  different  ways.  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  huge 
crucifixes  and  pyramids,  made  of  cups,  faucers,  coffee-pots,  and 
another  kind  of  vefifel,  which  no  one  would  have  fuppofed  likely  to 
be  ever  employed  in  architecture  *.  All  thefe  things  are  arranged  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  form  the  molt  inconfiftent  affemblage.  In  the 
chapel,  for  inflance,  there  is  a group  of  handfome  -angels,  entirely 
naked,  and  of  the  moil  beautiful  flefh  colour,  with  a great  wooden 
figure  in  the  midfi:  of  them,  reprefenting  a dead  man  half-eaten  by 
the  worms.  Unfortunately  it  is  fufficiently  well  executed  to  appear 
natural  at  the  firft  glance,  I was  told,  that  out  of  a number  of  wo- 
men who  had  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  this  abode  of  the  mold  grotefque 
whimficality,  fome  had  fainted  ; and  others,  who  were  pregnant, 
had  experienced  the  mold  difaftrous  confequences  from  calling  their 
eyes  upon  this  truly  horrible  figure,  after  having  fixed  them  with 
pleafure  upon  the  beautiful  forms  and  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
angels.  The  fortune  of  the  proprietor  of  this  palace  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  truftees,  becaufe  he  was  ruining  himfelf  by  the 
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execution  of  his  abfurd  ideas  ; for  his  town-houfe,  it  is  faid,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  fame  manner  as  his  manfion  in  the  country. 

The  palace  of  prince  Valguaraera  hands  clofe  to  that  of  prince 
Palagoni,  but  does  not  refemble  it.  Considerable  talte  is  difplayed 
both  in  its  construction  and  in  its  furniture  ; and  its  Situation  and 
profpeCk  arc  charming.  An  elegant  theatre  for  private  reprefenta- 
tions,  a noble  garden,  a Sine  piece  of  water,  and,  what  is  better  than 
all  the  reft,  the  great  politenefs  of  the  owner,  all  concur  to  render  it 
a molt  delightful  abode. 

I made  an  excursion  alfo  to  Montreale , a fmall  town  built  at  the 
top  of  a Sleep  mountain  ; a new  and  molt  excellent  road  leads  to  it  j 
on  its  gentle  declivity  are  a number  of  beautiful  fountains,  whofe 
cool  and  limpid  water  refreshes  the  traveller,  while  walls  built  up 
breaft-high  on  each  Side  protect  him  from  all  danger  ; at  the  fame 
time  the  air  which  he  breathes  is  agreeably  perfumed  by  a foreft  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  growing  in  the  valley.  In  proportion  as  he 
advances  along  this  noble  road  the  profpeCt  extends,  and  becomes 
boundlefs  at  the  fummit.  Here  and  there  he  meets  with  inscriptions, 
for  the  moSt  part,  indeed,  only  a play  upon  words,  or  concetti  ; 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  is  as  follows  : Ut  facilius — Et 
quo  fialiuSy  eo  citius.  An  immenfe  church,  built  by  William 
the  Good,  is  the  greateSl  merit  of  Montreale  ; it  is  entirely  incrufted 
with  mofaic,  and.  the  principal  altar  is  of  maSTy  Silver,  and  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip. 

Among  the  remarkable  things  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  a con- 
vent of  Capuchin  friars,  which  is  Situated  at  a fmall  distance 
from  the  town,  and  of  which  the  gardens  ferve  for  a public  pro- 
menade, is  fure  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  curioSity  of  Strangers.  Under 
the  monastery  a cave  is  Shewn  divided  into  four  great  galleries,  which 
are  lighted  by  means  of  apertures  made  at  each  extremity.  In  this 
cave  are  preferved,  not  in  the  fleSh,  but  in  Skin  and  bones,  all  the 
friars  who  have  died  Since  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  as  well  as 
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the  bodies  of  feveral  individuals  of  the  town.  There  are  particular 
tombs  for  opulent  families,  which,  even  after  their  annihilation, 
are  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  It  is  Laid, 
that  the  prefervation  of  thefe .bodies  is  endured  by  drying  them  before 
a flow  Are,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  confume  the  flefli  without  injuring 
the  fkin.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry  they  are  clad  in  the  monaftic 
habit,  and  fet  upright  upon  fhelves  placed  one  above  another  along 
the  ftdes  of  the  cave.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet,  are  naked.  This 
mode  of  prefervation  is  not  an  agreeable  one  ; the  fkin,  dry,  difco- 
loured,  in  a manner  tanned,  and  even  torn  in  Lome  places,  adheres 
immediately  to  the  bones.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  different 
grimaces  of  fo  great  a number  of  fhri veiled  faces,  rendered  ftill  more 
ugly  by  long  beards,  muft  compofe  a very  hideous  fpeCtacle.  Who- 
ever, indeed,  has  feen  living  Capuchin  friars,  may  form  fome  idea 
of  this  Angular  collection  of  dead  ones. 

But  let  us  quit  this  difmal  abode,  in  which  man  makes  vain 
efforts  to  efcape  from  deftruCtion,  and  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  agree- 
able and  animated  picture  of  the  productions  of  Sicily’s  privileged 
foil.  Warmed  by  the  genial  heat  of  the  folar  rays,  and  by  fubter- 
raneous  fire,  the  earth  rejects  fcarcely  any  kind  of  culture  * ; whether 
bedecked  with  a carpet  of  beautiful  green,  enriched  with  the  golden 
harvefts,  whofe  abundance  formerly  procured  this  ifland  the  name 
of  the  granary  of  Rome,  or  covered  with  trees  of  every  kind,  bearing 
odoriferous  fruits  and  flowers,  flie  always  prefents  herfelf  in  the  rich 
drefs  of  fecundity.  What  would  be  the  cafe  were  flie  better  feconded 
by  men  rendered  lefs  carelefs  by  her  fertility,  and  more  aCtive  and 
eager  in  augmenting  the  treafures  which  nature  offers  them  with  fo 
much  grace  and  munificence  ? 

The  women  I faw  in  the  part  of  Sicily  that  I vifited  were  in 
general  handfome  : they  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  fufeep- 

* In  the  garden  of  the  arehbifhop  of  Palermo  there  were  feveral  banana  trees 
frit 'if a paradifiacay  L.),  bearing  flowers  and  fruit. 
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tible  of  the  tender  paflions,  a happy  difpofition  which  they  doubt- 
lefs  owe  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  atmofphere.  A rigorous 
climate  blunts  the  edge  of  fenflbility,  and  but  too  often  hardens  the 
heart. 

Rich  meadows  feed  numerous  herds  of  fine  oxen,  of  the  fame  kind 
as  thofe  of  France.  “ They  conflantly  differ  from  them,  however, 
“ in  the  make  of  their  horns,  which  are  very  remarkable  for  their 
“ length  and  the  regularity  of  their  fliape.  They  have  very  little 
**  curvature;  and  their  common  length,  meafured  in  a right  line,  is 
“ three  feet,  and  fometimes'  three  feet  and  a half.  They  are  all  very 
<c  regularly  turned,  and  exactly  refembling  each  other  in  form  *.’* 
Game  of  every  kind  is  common  ; and  the  francolin,  a bird  which 
is  preferred  to  the  pheafant  for  its  exquifite  flavour,  is  by  no 
means  fcarce  *f\ 

The  fea  feems  to  join  in  the  generous  flruggle,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  refources,  already  fo  diverfified,  which  the  earth  affords 
for  the  nourifhment  and  gratification  of  mankind.  Fifli  is  very 
abundant  ; the  tunny  is  caught  here  in  that  fpread  of  net  which  is 
alfo  in  ufe  along  the  coafl:  of  Provence.  So  great  a quantity  was 
taken  during  my  flay  at  Palermo,  that  the  fifhermen  who  carried 
them  about  the  fireets,  preceded  by  a drum,  fold  them  for  fo  little 
as  two  Jous  and  a half  a pound.  A fhort  time  before,  when  we  put 
into  Vignettes,  the  fame  fifli  cofi  fix  fous  a pound  at  Toulon.  Another 
valuable  production  of  the  fea  near  the  coafl  of  Sicily,  is  the  coral 

* I have  diftinguifhed  this  obfervation  concerning  the  oxen  of  Sicily  by  inverted 
commas,  becaufe  Buffon,  to  whom  I communicated  it,  has  made  ufe  of  it  in  his 
Supplément  à VHiJloire  des  Animaux  Quadrupèdes,  fécond  art.  des  Bœufs. 

+ The  francolin  is  not  peculiar  to  Sicily,  as  has  been  afferted  in  the  Defcription 
alrégée  de  la  Sidle,  printed  as  a fequel  to  Brydone’s  Travels.  Il  y diverfcs  efpeces 
et  of  eaux  qui  ne  fe  trouvent  qu'en  Sicile,  tel  que  le  framolin  (doubtlefs  francolin  ) : but  it 
is  well  known  that  this  bird  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  other  hot  countries. 
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which  reddens  all  the  llioals,  and  the  fifhery  of  which  employs  a 
.great  number  of  boats.  That  nothing,  in  fhort,  may  appear  defli- 
tute  of  life  and  movement,  gulls  cut  the  air  in  their  rapid  and  de- 
fultory  flight  over  the  mails  of  the  fliips  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and 
oppofe  the  beautiful  white  of  their  plumage  to  the  brilliant  azure 
•of  an  atmofphere  which  is  almofl  always  pure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Passage  from  Palermo  to  Malta.— soundings  between  sicily  and  the  island  of 

MALTA,  AND  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER  AND  AFRICA.— COASTS  OF  SICILY— PANTELERI A. 

—ISLAND  OF  MALTA;  ITS  NATURE,  TOWNS,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

We  quitted  the  fine  harbour  of  Palermo  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  à 
little  after  midnight.  The  frigate  carried  all  her  guns  j thofe  which 
had  been  facrificed  to  the  convenience  of  the  paftengers,  and  of 
which  the  ab fence  deranged  her  external  fymmetry,  having  been 
reftored  to  their  places.  Our  courtiers  had  left  us  : frightened  at 
the  bad  weather  we  had  encountered  at  fea,  and  particularly  at  the 
temped:  which  had  overtaken  us  abreaft  of  the  Bocche  di  Bonifaccioi 
they  would  no  longer  confent  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fury  of  fo 
inconftant  an  element  ; but  refolved  to  travel  acrofs  Sicily  to  Naples, 
and  return  to  France  overland.  They  had  been  affured  at  Verfailles, 
and  I have  heard  the  fame  thing  aflerted  at  Paris,  that  a fliip  of  War 
was  immoveable  in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  perfons  on 
board  were  as  quiet  as  in  their  own  houfes.  What  was  their  afto- 
nifhment  when  they  perceived  that  fo  great  and  heavy  a machine  was 
no  more  than  the  fport  of  the  winds  and  of  the  foaming  billows  ! 
We  loft  agreeable  companions,  and  I exceedingly  regretted,  that  our 
feparation  deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  of  landing  at  Syracufe  and 
approaching  Mount  /Etna,  which  Nature  feems  to  have  feated  in 
Sicily,  to  ferve  at  once  as  an  example  of  her  power,  as  well  in  the 
diftribution  of  her  gifts  as  in  the  expreftion  of  her  anger. 

We  remained  becalmed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  port  till  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  noon.  We  had  round  the  üiip  a great  number  of 
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fmall  boats  employed  in  the  coral  fifhery,  and  perceived  in  the  water 
large  turtle,  which  the  feamen  of  the  Mediterranean  call  monks*,  and 
which  are  a kind  of  fea-dogs.  Four  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  of  Pa- 
lermo took  refuge  on  board  with  a boat  with  which  they  had  run 
away  ; they  were  received,  and  the  boat  fent  back  by  a fiffierman. 
Two  of  them  had  before  deferted  from  the  French  fervice.  At  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  a Sicilian  officer  came  to  claim  them  in  the  name 
of  the  viceroy  ; but  as  they  were  already  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag,  the  captain  refufed  to  give  them  up  ; and  the  officer 
returned  very  much  diflatisfied  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  million. 
We  had  alfo  loft  two  failors,  who  had  deferted  at  Palermo,  and 
whom  it  was  impoffible  for  us  to  recover. 

According  to  the  learned  Buffon,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  originally 
a lake  of  little  extent,  had  received,  in  remote  ages,  a fudden  and 
prodigious  increafe,  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Sea  had  opened 
itfelf  a paflage  through  the  Bofphorus  ; and  at  that  period  when  the 
linking  of  the  land  which  united  Europe  to  Africa  in  the  part  that 
is  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  permitted  the  wrater  of  the  ocean  to 
ruffi  in  -f.  It  was  alfo  his  opinion,  that  molt  of  the  illands  of  the 
Mediterranean  made  a part  of  the  continents  before  the  great  con- 
vulsions that  have  taken  place  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  fix  his  opinion  concerning  thefe  epochs  of  Nature  upon  a furer 
foundation,  he  had  begged  me  to  afcertain  the  depth  of  the  fea  between 
Sicily  and  Malta.  I could  not  have  a more  favourable  opportunity 
of  complying  with  his  requeft;  we  had  on  board  a coalling  pilot, 
a very  experienced  old  man,  and  eflimable  in  every  point  of  view, 
who,  in  his  numerous  voyages,  had  founded  its  depth  in  a variety  of 
places.  I availed  myfelf  of  the  calm  to  converfe  with  him  at  my 
cafe,  and  the  refult  of  the  interesting  details  which  he  gave  me  wras 

* They  are  alfo  called  avgcl-fi/h,  or  limply  angel.  Squalus  fquatina,  L.  Syft. 
Nat. — Squalus  pinna  ani  carens , ore  in  apice  capitis.  Artedi,  Gen,  Pifc.  p.  507.. 

t Théorie  de  la  Terre,  et  Epoques  de  la  Nature. 
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perfectly  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  Buffon.  In  fad:,  between  the 
iflands  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  the  foundings  are  from  five  and  twenty 
to  thirty  fathoms  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where  there 
is  the  greated  depth  of  water,  never  exceed  a hundred.  On  the 
other  hand,  between  the  ifland  of  Malta  and  Cape  Bon,  in  Africa, 
there  is  ftill  lefs  water,  the  lead  indicating  no  more  than  from  five  and 
twenty  to  thirty  fathoms,  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chan- 
nel which  feparates  the  two  lands. 

A breeze  from  the  eadward  carried  us  towards  San  Vitto,  a lofty 
and  perpendicular  promontory.  The  coad  from  Palermo  to  that 
cape  is  deep,  and  interfeded  by  vallies,  which  are  arrayed  in  all  the 
beauties  of  cultivation,  and  form  an  agreeable  contrail  with  the 
barrennefs  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  There  is  deep  water  along  the 
coafl,  and  veffels  may  approach  it  very  clofe  without  the  fmallefl 
danger.  Soon  after  wre  paffed  between  Maretimo  and  Favoyannay 
two  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
baniflies  his  date  prifoners.  While  danding  towards  Malta,  we 
perceived  a long  extent  of  the  low  coad  of  Sicily,  between  Cape 
Marfalla  and  Cape  Pajfaro , at  the  extremity  of  which  a fort  has 
beenereded.  In  the  didance  we  difcovered  a chain  of  high  mountains 
parallel  to  the  coad.  The  weather  wras  fine,  the  heavens  were  ferene; 
the  veflel  advanced  dowly  over  a furface  which  was  fcarcely  ruffled 
by  a gentle  breeze;  and  we  were  never  tired  of  admiring  vad  plains 
embellifhed  by  all  the  charms  of  Nature,  and  by  the  diverfified  la- 
bours of  the  hufbandman. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  found  ourfelves  off  Panteleria , 
an  ifland  of  much  greater  length  than  breadth,  lofty  in  the  middle, 
and  terminating  in  a low  point  at  each  of  its  extremities.  It  is  in- 
habited, and  tolerably  fertile.  An  officer  of  the  drip,  who  in  a for- 
mer voyage  had  landed  there,  told  me  that  there  was  only  one  fpring 
in  the  whole  ifland;  but  that  upon  the  fummit  of  the  highed 
mountain,  that  is  to  fay,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  there 
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was  a lake  of  confiderable  fize  : that  lake  is,  no  doubt,  the  crater  of 
an  extino-uifhed  volcano  : for  the  fame  officer  had  obferved  there  all 

O * 

the  marks  of  one,  fuch  as  lava,  pumice-done,  &c.  &c.  The  ap- 
proach to  Panteleria  is  dreaded  by  feamen,  efpecially  in  winter,  be- 
caufe  experience  has  taught  them  that  fhips  feldom  pafs  it  without 
encountering  a gale  of  wind. 

In  the  evening  we  faw  feveral  fwallows.  We  were  at  four  leagues 
from  Panteleria , and  the  wind  was  eaderly.  On  the  26th,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Malta,  one  of  the 
mod:  capacious  and  fined:  in  the  univerfe.  The  entrance  is  very  nar- 
row, and  defended  on  each  fide  by  a formidable  cadle.  Vedels  are 
obliged  to  dand  in  for  it  under  as  much  fail  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
have  way  or  velocity  fufficient  to  clear  the  paffage,  in  the  midd  of 
which  they  find  themfelves  fuddenly  becalmed,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  fortrefles  exceeding  that  of  the  mails,  The  cuf- 
tom  of  French  fhips  of  war  was  to  falute  the  place  with  thirteen 
guns,  which  were  anfwered  by  eleven  ; and  when  the  vedels  of  the 
order  entered  the  ports  of  France,  they  obferved  the  fame  etiquette. 
If  the  admiral’s  galley  was  in  the  harbour,  die  was  entitled  to  a 
dilute  of  fifteen  guns  more  ; and  when  the  admiral  came  to  return 
the  vifit,  which  the  French  commanding  officer  was  bound  to  pay 
him  in  the  fil'd:  indance,  he  was  complimented  with  a falute  of  thir- 
teen. Every  bailli  of  the  order,  who  thought  proper  to  come  on 
board,  was  received  with  a difcharge  of  five  guns  ; fo  that  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  a French  diip  of  war,  which  made  fome 
day  in  the  harbour  of  Malta,  expended  more  powder  there  than  in 
all  the  red  of  her  cruife. 

The  fortifications  which  defend  the  port  and  the  city  are  the  bed 
in  the  world,  and  are  kept  in  the  mod  perfed  repair.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  united  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  this  impregnable  fortrefs.  It  was  a conqued,  or  rather 
a new  prodigy,  referved  for  French  valour. 
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The  roofs  of  the  houfes,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  all  over  the  Euft, 
are  terraced.  The  city  of  Valette,  or  the  new  city,  is  well  built  ; 
the  ftones,  which  ferve  for  the  conftruCtion  of  the  edifices,  and  for 
the  pavement  of  the  principal  ftreets,  are  very  foft  when  extracted 
from  the  quarry,  hut  they  harden  in  the  air  ; they  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  uncommonly  white  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes,  efpecially 
when  they  refleCt  the  rays  of  a burning  fun.  The  palace  of  the 
Grand  Matter  was  fpacious,  and  elegantly  fimple  both  without  and 
within. 

The  order  of  Malta  had  a public  library,  which  was  increafing 
with  confiderable  rapidity  ; the  private  libraries  of  the  commanders 
being  depofited  there  after  their  death.  Duplicates  were  fold,  and 
the  produce  ferved  for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  books  as  were  wanting. 
This  library  contained  feveral  fpecimens  of  natural  hiftory,  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was  a petrified  bone  of  confiderable 
jfize  ; it  paffed  at  Malta  for  a piece  of  petrified  wood,  but  the  bony 
tifiue  was  eafily  diftinguifhable,  as  I proved  to  feveral  well-informed 
perfons  : it  is  a fragment  of  the  femur  of  a large  quadruped  ; I fent 
a drawing  of  it  to  Buffon. 

Another,  but  a richer,  cabinet  of  curiofities  was  in  the  pofiefiion 
of  M.  Barbaroux.  Though  not  very  confiderable,  it  contained  fome 
valuable  articles;  and  the  proprietor,  who  blended  civility  with  fcience, 
fhewed  it  to  Grangers  with  a great  deal  of  complaifance.  This  little 
mufeum  contained  feveral  beautiful  fhells  and  curious  petrifactions  ; 
and  a great  number  of  medals  were  arranged  in  a cabinet  of  very  in- 
genious contrivance.  In  the  midft  of  the  productions  of  art  I beheld 
with  pleafure  a very  large  figured  pearl,  a beautiful  enamelled  head 
in  chiaro-ofcuro , and  a large  cryital  medallion  engraved  by  Michael 
Angelo.  I cannot  conclude  this  enumeration  of  curiofities  without 
making  mention  of  one  of  thofe  phenomena  which  are  commonly 
called  errors  of  Nature,  as  if  Nature  could  be  erroneous  ; but  which 
are  rather  proofs  of  her  power,  and  of  the  prodigious  variety  of 
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means  that  flie  employs.  This  was  a portrait,  which  I faw  at  the 
houfe  of  the  Chevalier  Defpennes,  French  chargé  d'affaires , of  a 
little  girl,  in  whofe  forehead  was  a third  eye  much  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  which  alone  was  worth  them  both,  fince  it  had  a 
double  iris  and  a double  pupil.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  rell:  of  the  face.  Under  the  drawing  were  fome  Italian  words, 
importing,  that  this  child  was  born  at  the  village  of  Monte  Alegra 
Hi  Mercia,  on  the  21ft  of  January  1775  ; but  the  infcription  did  not 
fay,  nor  could  any  one  tell  me,  whether  the  being  diftinguifhed  by 
fuch  an  excefs  in  the  organ  of  fight  had  long  furvived  its  birth. 

We  had  juft  left  a city  in  which  an  immenfe  number  of  carriages 
kept  up  an  eternal  din.  Here  walking  is  not  a degradation;  nor  do 
horfes  and  equipages  rolling  rapidly  along  carry  terror  into  ftreets 
which  are  folely  devoted  to  citizens  on  foot.  The  Grand  Mafter 
alone  was  poflefifor  of  a coach  and  fix  horfes,  but  feldom  made  ufe 
of  it,  unlefs  to  go  to  his  country-houfe.  Officers  of  the  order,  and 
other  inhabitants,  kept  for  the  fame  purpofe  chaifes  drawn  by  a 
fingle  mule,  which  was  led  along  by  a man  ; a wife  precaution,  ancl 
worthy  of  imitation  in  all  places  where  the  fafety  of  individuals  is 
preferred  to  the  thoughtlefs  gratifications  of  luxury,  the  buftle  of 
which,  in  populous  towns,  is  a continual  fubjedt  of  fear,  and  fome- 
times  an  infiniment  of  death,  to  the  humble  and  ufeful  citizen.  It 
were  to  be  wiffied,  that  as  good  a protection  could  be  found  there 
againft  the  dangers  attendant  upon  facrifices  to  Venus,  whofe  priefteffes 
flock  thither  from  all  quarters.  They  belong  to  all  nations  ; and 
their  abundance,  which  is  in  fuch  whimfical  oppofition  to  one  of 
the  vows  of  the  knights,  was  fingularly  pernicious  to  the  crews  of 
the  veflels  that  frequented  thefe  fedudtive,  but  perfidious  feas. 

Brydone  has  amufed  himfelf  with  telling  ftories  about  the  knights 
of  Malta,  not  unlike  that  of  poor  Madame  Montagne  of  Palermo. 
At  the  time  of  my  arrival  the  minds  of  the  knights  were  furioufiy 
«exafperated  againft  him,  and  not  altogether  without  reafon.  He  de- 
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fcribes  their  mode  of  life,  without  having  frequented  the  fociety  of 
any  one  of  them  during  the  whole  time  that  he  remained  upon  the 
ifland  ; his  account  of  them  (and  this  is  not  the  only  occafion  on 
which  he  is  liable  to  the  fame  reproach)  is  not  corredt  ; and  when 
he  fpeaks  of  their  laws  of  duelling,  of  the  crolfes  painted  upon  the 
wall  oppofite  the  place  where  any  one  of  them  has  been  killed,  and  of 
the  penalties  incurred  by  thofe  who  refufe  a challenge  *,  his  book 
is  merely  the  vehicle  of  errors,  into  which  he  has,  no  doubt,  been 
led  by  the  too  hafty  adoption  of  idle  tales.  For  my  part,  I met 
with  nothing  but  great  amenity  of  manners  in  the  fociety  of  the 
members  of  the  order  with  whom  I had  any  connexion  ; and  I re- 
member with  gratitude  the  kind  welcome  and  the  civilities  that  I 
received  from  many  of  them,  particularly  from  Citizen  Dolomieux, 
whom  the  fciences  number  among  their  moll  illuftrious  and  dearefl 
partifans. 

At  a league  from  the  new  city  is  the  old  one,  or  Citta  Vecchia  ; it 
was  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop  of  the  ifland.  The  cathedral  is  a very 
handfome  edifice,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  moft  valuable  marbles, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  green  and  yellow  an- 
tique. Although  very  fpacious,  the  infide  is  hung,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  crimfon  damafk,  trimmed  with  a broad  lace 
of  fine  gold.  Thefe  religious  monuments,  more  fimple  at  Malta 
than  at  Genoa  and  Palermo,  are  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  grander  and 
in  a better  flyle.  The  extraordinary  quantity  of  ornaments,  indeed, 
with  which  the  churches  at  Genoa  are  overloaded,  prefents  to  the 
dazzled  eye  nothing  but  tinfel,  which,  joined  to  their  too  confined, 
and,  in  a manner,  mean  dimenfions,  deprives  them  of  that  grandeur 
and  majeffy  which  we  expedt  to  find  in  the  temples  of  the  Divinity. 
From  the  top  of  the  fpire  of  the  cathedral,  mount  Ætna  and  its 

* See  a Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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thick  fmoke  are  eafily  difcernible,  although  diftant  nearly  fixty-feveîî 
leagues. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  this  church  is  a grotto  of  little  extent, 
in  the  midft  of  which  hands  a very  good  ffiitue  of  St.  Paul.  The 
apoftle,  as  is  well  known,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Maltefe, 
becaufe  they  pretend  that  he  landed  in  their  ifland,  and  delivered 
them  for  ever  from  the  ferpents  with  which  it  was  infefted.  The 
grotto  is  hollowed  out  of  a foft,  white,  and  calcareous  earth,  com- 
monly called  Maltefe  bole*  j an  improper  appellation,  fince  bole  is  an 
argillaceous  earth,  more  or  lefs  pure,  confequently  vitrifiable,  and. 
not  adted  upon  by  acids  ; whereas  the  Maltefe  earth  is  of  a calcareous 
nature,  and  effervefces  with  acids  of  a powerful  kind.  Buffon  fol- 
lowed, in  this  refpedl,  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mi- 
neralogies who  preceded  him,  and  who,  in  confequence  of  their 
copying  one  another,  had  univerfally  conlidered  the  Maltefe  earth 
as  a bole,  or  argillaceous  earth.  Accordingly,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mi- 
nerals, he  makes  a bole  of  it  ; but  what  is  hill  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, is,  that  he  has  taken  the  Maltefe  earth  for  a red  bole,  although 
it  is  as  white  as  chalk,  which  it  refembles  indeed  in  a variety  of 
refpedts  -f.  It  is  known  at  Malta  by  no  other  appellation  than  that 
of  terra  dl  San  Paolo . Cakes,  impreffed  with  the  image  of  the 
faint,  holding  a ferpent  in  his  hand,  are  made  of  it,  and  exported 
to  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  to  Spain  and 
Italy.  It  is  this  mode  of  preparation  which  has  obtained  it  in  com- 
merce the  name  of  terra  fgillata , in  common  with  the  other  earths 
and  boles  which  bear  different  impreffions.  It  paffes  at  Malta  for 

* Bolus  Melitenfis. 

f c(  The  red  bole  takes  its  eolour  from  the  ruft  of  iron.  It  is  with  this  bole  that 
iC  terra  figillata  is  prepared.  It  alfo  bears  the  name  of  terra  Lemnia,  terra  bencdida. 
“ Sandi  Pauli , terra  APditenfis,  terra  Conjlantinopclitana,,>  Buffon,  Hid.  Nat.  des- 
Minéraux* 
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a wonderful  remedy  in  feveral  difeafes,  and  for  a certain  fpecific  in 
fevers  ; but  all  its  properties  are  confined  to  the  production  of  a 
flight  fudorific  effeCt. 

The  common  people  were  not  contented  with  attributing  qualities 
almoft  fupernatural  to  the  earth  of  St.  Paul’s  grotto;  they  pretended 
alfo  that  its  mafs  fuffered  no  diminution,  whatever  might  be  the 
quantity  extracted  from  the  cave.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Malta,  is  a continual  miracle  performed  by  the  faint  ; and 
the  earth  which  bears  his  name  is  confequently  confidered  in  the 
ifland  as  a facred  fubftance.  It  is  certain,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
decreafe  perceptibly.  This  eafy  reproduction  is  attributable  to  the 
humidity  of  the  grotto,  and  to  the  foftnefs  of  the  earth.  To  convince 
thofe  of  their  error  who  maintain  that  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  bulk,  it 
would  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  very  evident  cavities  made  by  the 
tools  recently  ufed  in  cutting  it  away.  But  it  is  difficult  to  undeceive 
that  clafs  of  people  who  explain  natural  faCts  by  miracles. 

A lichen,  perfectly  white,  grows  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the 
roof  of  St.  Paul’s  grotto. 

At  fome  diftance  from  the  old  city  are  vaft  caverns,  eaffiy  hol- 
lowed out  and  extended  through  a fpecies  of  earth  capable  of  very 
little  refinance.  They  are  divided  into  fuch  numerous  ramifications, 
that  they  form  a labyrinth,  in  which  a man  might  lofe  himfelf  and 
perifh,  had  not  care  been  taken  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  fome 
of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries.  They  were  formerly  a place  of  in- 
terment, or  catacombs,  as  they  are  ftill  called.  Stone  tombs  (land 
on  each  fide,  one  above  another,  and  of  all  dimenlions.  A convex 
lid  covers  fome  of  them  ; and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  whole  of  them  were  formerly  clofed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
part  of  thefe  tombs,  on  which  the  head  of  the  dead  was  laid,  is 
raifed  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom,  with  an  excavation  in  it 
adapted  to  the  fhape  of  the  head  and  neck,  fo  that  thofe  parts  were 
incafed  in  this  fort  of  funereal  pillow.  Several  of  thefe  tombs,  which 
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were  larger  than  the  others,  were  formed  for  the  reception  of  two 
heads,  and  were,  no  doubt,  referved  by  affection,  for  lovers  or  married 
pairs. 

Thefe  catacombs  appear  alfo  to  have  ferved,  in  lefs  remote  times, 
as  a retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  when  their  ifland  was  a 
prey  to  the  wars  by  which  it  has  been  frequently  laid  wafte.  In 
them  are  to  be  feen  two  old  mills,  as  alfo  that  image  which  is  the  fafe- 
guard  of  a credulous  nation,  the  ftatue  of  St.  Paul. 

The  ifland  of  Malta  is  fituated  nearly  in  the  midft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  between  Sicily  and  Africa;  its  extreme  length  is  feven 
leagues,  and  its  breadth  four.  Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  nothing  but 
a rock  almoft  entirely  bare  ; but  it  is  not  one  of  thofe  rocks  on 
which  the  fliarp  tooth  of  time  can  hardly  make  an  impreflion,  and 
which  give  the  idea  of  complete  fterility.  It  is  a calcareous 
ftone,  exceedingly  white,  of  a loofe  texture,  little  folidity,  and  not 
repugnant  to  vegetation.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  nume- 
rous iflands  of  thefe  feas  have  been  the  focus,  or  the  refuk,  of  ter- 
rible explofions  of  nature,  that  of  Malta  has  not  experienced  their 
violence;  and  is  of  a very  different  origin.  No  traces  of  a volcano» 
are  perceptible  upon  it  ; and  if  lavas  are  met  with,  they  are  thofe 
of  Vefuvius,  which  are  brought  thither  in  order  to  ferve  as  mill- 
ftones,  or  for  the  pavement  of  the  city.  Nor  are  there  even  any  vi- 
trifiable  fubftances  to  be  found  in  Malta.  Every  thing  is  calcareous, 
except  talc,  gypfum,  and  argillaceous  earth  ; and  of  that  latter  fub- 
ftance  the  quantity  is  fmall,  and  always  mixed  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter. It  is  purer  and  more  abundant  in  the  ifland  of  Gozzo,  a de- 
pendency of  Malta,  and  feparated  from  it  only  by  a fmall  interval 
of  fea. 

Neither  are  there  any  mountains  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  nor  in 
that  of  Gozzo  : they  are  nothing  but  a plain  interfered  by  a few 
hillocks  of  little  elevation. 

The  traveller  cannot,  help  admiring  the  induftry  of  the  Maltefe 
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cultivators.,  who  have  found  means  to  fertilize  a rock  for  the  moil 
part  bare,  and  at  belt  only  covered  by  a few  inches  of  earth.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  cultivation  a foil  apparently  fo  ungrateful,  this 
laborious  race  of  men  excavate  the  rock,  and  break  it  into  pieces. 
The  fragments  which  are  nearett  the  furface,  and  which  have  been 
hardened  by  the  contad  of  the  air,  ferve  to  enclofe  the  field  with  a 
dry  wall.  By  thefe  means  the  ttones  which  are  too  folid  to  be  de- 
compofed  by  the  atmofphere,  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  rain-water  is 
prevented  from  carrying  away  the  vegetative  earth.  A portion  of 
the  rock  is  reduced,  by  dint  of  labour,  into  minute  parts,  and 
mixed  with  a thin  layer  of  mould,  for  which  the  Maltefe  fome- 
times  go  as  far  as  Sicily.  This  mixture  is  very  fertile.  It  grows 
corn,  millet,  and  annual  cotton*;  fig  and  other  fruit  trees  thrive 
very  well  upon  it  ; and  it  produces  thofe  fine  oranges,  with  a red 
pulp  and  of  a delightful  flavour,  which  are  fo  much  etteemed  in 
Europe. 

But  it  mull:  be  confeffed,  notwithttanding  the  care  and  labour  of 
the  Maltefe,  that  their  country  is  far  from  pleafant  ; its  afped  even 
is  difagreeable  ; the  walls  with  which  their  very  limited  properties 
are  enclofed,  white  ftones,  and  a yellow  and  dry  foil,  almoft  detti- 
tute  of  trees  and  verdure,  compofe  a very  uncouth  pidure,  which 
fatigues  the  eye.  Cultivation  affumes  a pleafant  afped  only  when 
feconded  by  nature. 

A large  garden  which  was  laying  out  at  Sant  Antonio,  a country- 
houfe  belonging  to  the  Grand  Matter  at  half  a league  from  the 
town,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  powerful  efforts  of 
Maltefe  induttry.  It  was  indeed  a wonder  in  a country  where  it 
was  fo  difficult  to  clothe  the  ground  ; any  where  elfe  it  would  have 
been  a very  indifferent  garden,  though  it  abounds  with  flowers, 
among  others  a fine  double  poppy  -f , and  a beautiful  kind  of  fcabious  j;. 

* Gajffypium  herbaceum.  1 Papaver  rhœas,  L. 

$ Scabloja  atro  purpurea , L. 
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The  walks,  covered  with  fragments  of  white  ftone,  were  unpleafant 
to  the  feet,  and  fatiguing  to  the  fight.  Rohan,  the  Grand  Matter, 
gave  us  an  entertainment  at  this  country-houfe.  In  town,  nobody 
was  allowed  to  eat  with  this  petty  prince  j and  even  at  Sant  Antonio, 
every  body  had  not  the  right  of  being  feated  at  his  table.  Melf. 
Durfort  and  Tott,  as  having  the  rank  of  colonels,  were  alone  ad- 
mitted to  that  honour  ; and  they  even  w*ere  feparated  from  the  Grand 
Matter  by  the  whole  length  of  a great  table.  The  other  officers 
were  at  another,  the  honours  of  which  were  done  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  palace  ; and  certainly  we  had  no  reafon  to  regret  the  tirefome 
and  cold  etiquette  of  the  firft.  After  dinner,  the  Grand  Matter 
laid  afide  all  ceremony,  mixed  with  us,  and  made  one  of  all  our 
parties. 

The  territory  of  Malta  is  far  from  being  fufficient  for  the  fupport 
of  its  inhabitants  ; the  greater  part  of  the  corn,  the  cattle,  and,  in  fhort, 
all  the  neceftaries  of  life,  and  even  the  very  earth,  as  I have  juft 
now  faid,  are  brought  hither  from  Sicily,  which  was  literally  the 
granary  and  the  market  of  the  Maltefe.  The  vefiels  that  are  em- 
ployed for  the  conveyance  of  provifions,  which  are  called  fparouari , 
are  the  fafteft  failers  in  the  world,  and  are  navigated  by  the  moft  in- 
trepid feamen. 

The  ftones,  which  are  extracted  from  the  quarries  in  Malta,  are 
highly  valued  for  the  conftrudtion  of  houfes.  Their  foftnefs,  before 
they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  renders  them  fit  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poles.  They  are  fent  ready  hewn  into  our  fouthern  departments,  to 
Italy,  and  even  up  the  Levant.  A few  years  ago  a fparry  and 
calcareous  fubftance  was  difcovered,  to  which  the  name  of  Maltefe 
fone  was  given.  It  was  worked  up  into  a number  of  curious  ar- 
ticles, and  Pinto,  the  Grand  Matter,  was  fo  jealous  of  the  poffettion 
of  it,  that  he  prohibited  its  exportation,  and  even  kept  the  manu-; 
factory  of  it  to  himfelf.  His  fucceffor,  Rohan  Poldux,  was  not 
fufceptible  of  fuch  defpicable  jealoufy  ; and  I had  no  difficulty  in 
S 1 procuring 
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procuring  feveral  pieces,  fome  rough  and  fome  polilhed,  which  I 
tranfmitted  to  the  national  cabinet.  But  the  real  nature  of  this 
calcareous  matter  was  not  yet  known  ; it  was  generally  confidered 
as  a marble,  although  its  grain,  its  confidence,  and  its  compoftion, 
differ  much  from  the  grain,  the  hardnefs,  and  compofition  of  marble. 
One  of  my  fellow-travellers , who  had  a great  deal  of  wit  and  chat, 
though  but  a very  (lender  ftock  of  information,  did  not  hefitate 
fometimes  to  advance  the  moft  erroneous  opinions  with  an  air  of 
much  felf-conceit.  Ï mean  M.  Tott,  who  affirmed  that  the  fup- 
pofed  marble  of  Malta  was  talc.  This  idea  gained  ground  ; and  the 
Grand  Matter  appeared  perfuaded  of  its  truth.  In  fupport  of  it, 
M.  Tott  (hewed  a fragment  of  this  ttone,  of  which  a part,  according 
to  him,  was  evidently  talc  ; and  he  concluded,  that  no  argument 
was  capable  of  doing  away  a fadt,  which  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  moft  unfounded  fuppofition.  Upon  the  examination 
of  the  fragment,  which  was  produced  as  a proof  of  an  abfurd 
affertion,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  congeries  of  fpiculœ  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  had  been  cut  diagonally  in  particular  parts  ; and  that 
thefe  fedtions  exhibited  fhining  and  tranfparent  furfaces,  giving  it  a 
falfe  appearance  of  talc,  by  which  my  half-informed  fellow-traveller 
had  been  deceived.  I was  forced,  in  a manner,  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument upon  this  fubjedt,  in  the  midft  of  a numerous  company.  Ï 
frankly  declared  that  I could  not  fubfcribe  to  M.  Tott’s  opinion, 
affigning  a reafon  fo  ftmple  as  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  every  one  : 
this  was,  that  talc  is  not  adted  upon  by  acids,  whereas  they  pro- 
duce the  greateft  effedl  upon  the  calcareous  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  we  were  endeavouring  to  determine.  No  attention  was  any 
longer  paid  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tott;  an  affront  which  that  pre- 
fumptuous  man  never  forgave  me. 

It  was  by  no  means  difficult,  after  all,  to  afcertain  the  place  which 
this  fuppofed  marble  of  Malta  ought  to  occupy  among  ftony 
fubftances.  For  upon  examining  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  the 
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congeries  of  fpiculœ,  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; upon  obferving  the 
concentric  circles  it  exhibits  when  fawed  tranfverfely  ; upon  attending 
to  its  want  of  confiftency,  which  prevents  its  being  cut  into  large 
laminœ  without  fplitting  ; and  particularly  upon  examining  its  por- 
tion in  the  rocks  ; it  is  eafily  recognifed  as  one  of  thofe  calcareous 
ftaladites,  or  concrete  maftes,  produced  by  the  filtering  of  water 
through  calcareous  earth  ; in  other  words,  the  alabafter  of  naturalifts. 
This  alabafter  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  harder  kind,  which 
takes  fo  fine  a polifh,  and  the  brilliant  whitenefs  of  which  is  fo 
much  extolled. 

It  is  generally  found  in  irregular  blocks,  the  furface  of  which  is 
full  of  little  lumps  of  the  fame  nature.  The  only  kind  found  in 
ftrata  is  that  of  Gozzo  ; but  thofe  ft  rata  are  irregular  and  of 
little  extent.  The  calcareous  rock,  which  covers  both  blocks  and 
ftrata,  is  generally  of  a duller  white  and  clofer  grain  than  that  of  which 
the  reft  of  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo  are  compofed.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  diftillation  of  the  water,  which,  in  pafting  through 
the  rock,  carries  along  with  it  the  lighted:  particles.  The  colour  of 
the  Maltefe  alabafter  varies  according  to  the  diftrid  in  which  it  is 
procured  ; but  it  is  always  a mixture  of  yellow,  and  light  and  dark 
gray.  It  bears  a high  polifh.  I faw  very  handfome  tables  and 
flabs  qf  it  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Mafter. 

The  kind  of  lichen,  which  produces  the  dye  known  by  the 
name  of  warty  fea- wrack,  grows  commonly  upon  the  rocks  wafhed  by 
the  fea  *.  The  Grand  Mafter  propofed  to  encourage  this  branch  of 
commerce,  for  which  the  Maltefe  are  indebted  to  the  care  and  re- 
fearches  of  Citizen  Dolomieux.  The  fea  upon  the  coaft  of  Malta 
abounds  with  different  kinds  of  fifh.  That  kind  which  the  natives 
call  accola , and  the  French  white  tunny , is  held  in  high  efteem.  I 
was  not  able  precifely  to  determine  its  fpecies,  never  having  feen  it 

* Fucus  vsrrucofus  tinftorius , Tournef.  Inft.  Rei  Herb. — Lichen  roccella , L. 
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till  after  it  was  dreffed.  It  does  not  grow  to  fo  large  a fize  as  the 
common  tunny,  but  its  flefh  is  whiter  and  alfo  more  delicate.  It 
is  very  probable  that  it  is  the  alalunga , which  was  firft  mentioned 
by  Cetti,  in  his  Hijloire  des  PoiJJ'ons  de  la  Sardaigne,  p.  191  *.  There 
is  alfo  a fifhery  of  coral  and  of  different  kinds  of  fhell-fifh.  Thofe 
which  are  molt  commonly  met  with  are  the  datoli  \ , the  young  fry 
of  which  find  no  difficulty  in  lodging  themfelves  in  the  foft  flone  of 
the  coaft  ; the  noble  pinnœ  £,  many  of  which  are  very  large,  fome 
of  them  being  more  than  two  feet  long  ; the  fpiny  oy flier  §,  which 
is  taken  in  the  very  harbour  ; the  tethys  ([  ; feveral  kinds  of  tellinœ , 
whelks,  &c.  &c.;  and  the  paper  nautilus  is  fometimes  met  with, 
though  but  very  feldom. 

The  ftrata  of  calcareous  matter  of  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo 
abound  alfo  very  much  in  petrifactions  and  foffils.  It  would  be 
eafy  to  make  a very  large  collection.  I there  faw  petrified  echini , 
very  large  fer pulse,  oolites , pijolites,  vertebrae  of  fifh  of  an  afto- 
nifhing  fize,  enormous  glojfopetrœ,  and  fome  very  beautiful  bufonites . 
Thefe  two  laft  foffils  pafs  among  the  people  for  tongues  and  eyes 
of  ferpents,  though  certainly  there  is  very  little  refemblance  between 
them.  In  their  opinion,  they  are  authentic  and  incontrovertible  proofs 
of  the  miraculous  fervice  which  St.  Paul  did  the  ifland  by  deftroying 
all  the  ferpents  it  contained.  This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  the 
Hiftory  of  nature  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  ignorance,  that  of 
fuperftition. 

* Scomber  alalunga , pinnis  pefforalibus  longijjimis,  Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  p.  222. — Scom- 
ber pinnis  pefforalibus  longijjimis  pinnulis  caudee  utrinque  Jeptem.  — Scomber  alalunga, 
Lin.  Syft.  Nat. — See  alfo  l’Encyclop.  Méthod.  Hift.  des  Poiflons,  art.  Alalunga. 

t Pholas  daffy  lus,  L.  f Pinna  nobilis,  L.  § Ojlrea  varia,  L. 

I Arcs.  Noce , L.  Argonaut  a argo , L. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS.— MALTESE  GALLIES.— POLITICAL  AND  PHfLOSOPHICAfc 
VIEW  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  MALTA.  — ANTI OUITIES  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF' 
MALTA.— MALTESE  DOGS— PASSAGE  FROM  MALTA  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  CANDIA— BIRDS- 
THAT  CAME  ON  BOARD— ARRIVAL  IN  EGYPT. 


During  the  Ray  that  we  made  at  Malta,  that  is  to  fay,,  during 
twelve  days,  the  wind  varied  from  north  to  north-eaft,  and  hindered 
veflels  from  putting  to  fea.  It  blew  a ftrong  gale  ; the  fea  was  very 
rough  j.  and,  what  appeared  more  extraordinary  to,  the  inhabitants,  it 
rained  without  intermiffion.  In  general,  no  rain  falls  at  Malta  at 
that  feafon  of  the  year.  Perfons  worthy  of  credit  affured  me,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  forty  years  refidence  there,  they  had  never  feen  rain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June.  Another,  fubjedt  of  afto- 
nilhment  was  the  thunder,  which  accompanied  the  rain,  and  which, 
though  very  frequent  and  tremendous  in  the  winter,  is  a thing 
unheard  of  in  the  fummer  months. 

This  bad  weather,  which  in  the  prefent  feafon  of  the  year  palled 
for  a phenomenon,  brought  back  the  gallies  of  the  order.  On  their 
entrance  the  Atalante  faluted  them  with  fifteen  guns,  which  were 
anfvvered  by  four  from  the  admiral’s  galley.  They  were  manned,  or 
rather  encumbered,  with  an  incredible  number  of  people,  the  admiral’s 
galley  alone  carrying  eight  hundred  men.  They  were  fuperbly  orna- 
mented ; the  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  a profuficn  of  other  carved  work 
upon  the  ftern,  were  richly  gilt;  their  enormous  fails  Avere  ftriped 
blue  and  white,  with  a large  red  crofs  of  Malta  painted  in  the 
centre;  their  elegant  flags  waved  majeftically  in  the  air  ; every  thing, 
ip,  fhort,  concurred,  when  they  were  under  fail,  to  make  them 
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a magnificent  fpedtacle.  But  their  conftru&ion  rendered  them 
equally  unfit  for  adion,  or  to  encounter  ftormy  weather.  The  order 
preferved  them  rather  as  a mark  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  than  on 
account  of  their  utility.  This  was  one  of  thofe  old  institutions 
which  had  formerly  ferved  to  render  it  celebrated,  and  now  attefted 
their  weak  nefs  and  decline. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hofpitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
when  they  exchanged  their  humble  title  for  that  of  knights , became 
rather  a military  corps  than  a religious  affociation.  The  fuccefiive 
wars  which  they  had  to  maintain  had  given  them  a habit  of  intre- 
pidity. Their  hiffory  is  a feries'  of  noble  achievements;  whether 
yielding  to  an  immenfe  force  and  to  immenfe  efforts,  they  abandoned 
Rhodes,  covered  with  the  glory  of  a defence  which  bordered  upon  a 
prodigy  ; or  whether,  braving  at  Malta  the  rage  and  valour  of  Soli- 
man, they  fet  bounds  to  the  ambitious  attempts  of  the  Ottomans  ; 
they  were  feen  on  every  occafion  to  difplay  thofe  Ikilful  tadlics,  and 
that  heroic  courage,  which  transform  a handful  of  men  into  a formi- 
dable army. 

In  order  to  keep  up  that  warlike  ardour  and  that  military  genius, 
it  was  requifite  that  they  Should  preferve  thofe  ffritft  rules,  thofe 
forms  of  difeipline,  and  that  aufterity  of  manners,  which  conftitute 
the  ftrength  and  duration  of  every  affemblage  of  combatants.  But 
the  fluggifhnefs,  or  rather  the  difeouragement,  of  the  Muffulmans, 
was  the  epoch  of  the  relaxation  that  took  place  in  the  inffitutions  of 
the  order.  The  knights  fucceffively  abandoned  practices  unim- 
portant in  appearance  ; but  by  the  obfervance  of  which  a nurfery  of 
heroes  had  been  formed  ; luxury  took  place  of  the  noble  fimplicity 
of  warriors  ; floth  and  its  enervating  attendants  fucceeded  to  activity, 
and  almoft  a rudenefs  of  manners  ; and  the  pride  of  camps  gave  way 
to  the  effeminacy  of  cities.  The  Struggle  between  the  knights  and 
the  Turks  was  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a phantom,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  kept  up  by  a few  petty  piratical  expeditions  ; 
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the  caravans,  and  cruifes  of  the  gallies,  were  become  mere  parties  of 
’ pleafure  to  the  delightful  ports  of  Sicily  ; the  defence  of  thofe  fuperb 
ramparts,  the  monuments  of  the  glory  of  the  order,  and  of  the  fharne 
of  its  enemies,  was  entrufted  to  foreign  mercenaries;  and  that  focial 
energy  which  had  {truck  terror  into  one  of  the  greatefl  empires  in  the 
univerfe,  no  longer  fhewed  itfelf  but  in  a few  fparks  of  individual 
courage. 

A horde  of  prierts  furrounded  the  order  of  Malta.  Every  where 
ambitious  and  intriguing,  they  were  more  than  commonly  enter- 
prifing  in  a climate  which  raifes  the  temperature  of  heads  as  well  as 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  fupported  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the 
knights.  They  had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  throw  it  off,  by 
making  ufe  of  their  favourite  arms,  perfidy,  fuperrtition,  and 
falfehood.  Depending  upon  the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the  im- 
providence of  the  order,  they  had  dared,  a fhort  time  before  our 
arrival,  to  feize  one  of  the  forts  which  defend  the  city.  This  unex- 
pected blow  roufed  for  a moment  that  ancient  valour  which  feemed 
to  be  totally  loft.  Fifty  knights,  with  the  commander  d’Anonville 
at  their  head,  took  the  fort  by  efcalade,  and  with  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  feditious.  This  revolt,  in  which  the  bifhop  of  the  ifland  was 
implicated,  was  ft  ill  the  fubjeCt  of  converfation  at  Malta. 

The  fovereignty,  however,  which  the  order  of  Malta  exercifed  in 
the  two  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  it,  was  by  no  means  oppreffive. 
If  the  haughtinefs  of  fome  of  its  members  formed  a ftriking  contrafh 
with  their  ftate  of  infignificance  and  degeneracy,  it  could  only  affeCt 
the  intolerant  pride  of  the  priefts.  The  moft  ufeful  clafs,  that  of 
cultivators,  was  protected.  It  is  not  forgotten  with  what  efforts 
they  fucceeded  in  clothing  with  the  riches  of  fertility,  a foil  which 
nature  feemed  to  condemn  to  barrennefs  : their  labours  were  refpeCted, 
and  they  reaped  in  peace,  without  divifion  as  well  as  without  imports, 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Profperity  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
this  moderation,  fo  feldom  found  combined  with  authority. 
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A perpetual  declaration  of  war,  of  which  the  apparent  motive  was 
a difference  of  religious  opinions,  was  doubtlefs  a fingular  kind  of 
policy  ; but,  in  fadt,  they  were  only  the  pretence.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  on  permitting  the  eftablifhment  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem  in  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo,  required  from  them 
this  confiant  ftate  of  hoftility.  But  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  by  no  means  his  objedt.  The  Turks  had  at  that  time 
rendered  themfelves  formidable  ; they  had  extended  their  conquefts  in 
a manner  alarming  to  the  powers  of  Europe  ; and  the  monarch 
found,  in  a body  of  warriors,  accuftomed  to  fight  the  Muffulmans, 
a rampart  capable  of  protecting  his  own  poffeffions  againft  their  en- 
terprifes. 

Other  nations  alfo  found  means  to  turn  to  account  the  obligations 
which  the  order  of  Malta  had  contracted.  France,  in  particular, 
thence  derived  the  greateft  advantages.  Although,  for  a long  time, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  order  was  upon  the  decline,  although  its  war 
againft  the  Turks  was  no  longer  any  more  than  a bugbear; 
although,  in  a word,  its  hoftilities  were,  as  I have  before  faid, 
confined  to  the  cruifes  of  fome  miferable  corfairs  ; the  Maltefe  name 
was  fo  dreaded  in  theTurkifti  feas,  that  the  appearance  of  thefmalleft 
felucca  bearing  the  flag  of  the  order,  fufficed  to  fpread  terror,  and  to 
prevent  the  veftels  of  the  country  from  venturing  to  put  to  fea.  The 
conveyance  of  merchandife,  in  thofe  parts  where  trade  is  very  brifk, 
was  entirely  performed  in  foreign  bottoms.  Marfeilles,  and  the 
fmall  adjacent  ports,  fent  thither  annually  near  five  hundred  fail. 
Thefe  veftels  returned  at  the  end  of  three  years,  during  which  their 
crews  had  fubfifted  at  the  expenfe  of  the  eaftern  nations,  enriching 
our  ports  with  the  piaftres  of  the  Levant,  and  with  about  five  thoufand 
failors  made  by  this  fort  of  coafting  trade,  which  accuftomed  them  to 
a fea  difficult  to  navigate,  and  encumbered  with  a labyrinth  of  iflands 
and  fhoals.  France  owed  thefe  commercial  and  maritime  riches  to  the 
4 inftitution 
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inflitution  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  in  that  political  point  of 
view  was  interefted  in  its  prefervation. 

But  if  politics  be  the  philofophy  of  governments,  philofophy  is  in 
its  turn  the  politics  of  mankind  at  large;  and  how  could  it  help  being 
gratified  at  feeing  the  germs  of  concord  fpring  out  of  this  fame  in- 
ftitution,  which  was  compofed  of  fuch  various  elements  ? In  faCt,  an 
affemblage  of  men  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  chofen  from 
among  thofe  whom  a careful  education  rendered  fufceptible  of  noble 
fentiments,  and  capable  of  juft  reafoning  ; forced  to  live  in  an  ifland 
which  afforded  them  no  fociety  but  that  of  their  companions,  no 
other  pleafures  than  thofe  which  they  enjoyed  in  common  ; accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fame  exercifes,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws  and  regu- 
lations ; fuch  an  affemblage,  I fay,  was  well  calculated  to  diminifh 
the  difparity  between  nations,  and  to  blend  the  different  fhades  of 
their  characters.  And  when  we  confider  that  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  men,  on  their  return  home,  were  deftined  to  fill  important 
pofts,  and  fometimes  to  play  great  parts  -in  the  political  world  ; and 
when  we  recoiled  that  they  were  all  members  of  families  called 
dijiinguijhed  and  puijfant , it  is  impoftible  to  doubt  their  having 
often  by  themfelves,  or  by  means  of  their  influence,  tempered  the 
hatred  and  refentment  of  cabinets  againft  the  countrymen  of  their 
relations  and  their  friends.  Thefe  diftant  caufes  have,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  flopped  the  effufion  of  human  blood,  with  which  the 
earth  has  been  but  too  often  moiftened  and  profaned.  Perhaps  they 
have  alfo  retained  the  crimfon  current  when  it  was  about  to  flow. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Maltefe  affociation,  by  its  flow  but  certain  effects, 
would  probably  have  realized  that  favourite  dream  of  philanthropy, 
an  univerfal  peace. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  to  the  reader,  that  thefe  reflections,  pre- 
fented  to  him  as  they  occurred  to  me  at  Malta,  could  be  of  weight 
only  in  the  old  order  of  things,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  time  of  my 

voyage. 
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voyage.  They  have  fince  become  much  lefs  interefting.  The 
French  republic,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  has  paffed 
through  whole  centuries  of  glory,  has  juft  rendered  the  exiftence  of 
the  knights  ufelefs.  It  has  difdained  the  advantages  which  they 
afforded  to  France,  and  the  hopes  of  concord  which  they  held  out  to 
the  people  of  Europe.  Such  {peculations  were  too  confined  for  the 
immenfity  of  her  power.  Miftrefs  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  means 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  iflands  of  Gozzo  and  Malta,  {he  has  extended 
her  departments  as  far  as  the  feas  of  the  Levant,  and  has  thus  made 
the  trade  of  it  her  own  ; while  by  her  clofe  alliances,  which  can  no 
longer  have  any  interefts  but  hers,  {he  has  accomplifhed  the  great 
work  of  focial  order,  the  fraternity  of  mankind. 

Before  the  ifiand  of  Malta  became  the  domain  of  the  hofpitalers  of 
St.  John  of  jerufalem,  it  had  paffed  fucceflively  through  the  hands  of 
fcveral  nations.  From  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Arabs,  it  changed 
its  mafters  feveral  times.  Remains  of  antiquity  are  confequently 
common.  In  1794,  an  Italian  work  was  printed  at  Malta,  concerning 
feveral  of  thefe  ancient  relics,  the  produce  of  an  excavation  made  in 
1788*. 

Perfons  are  not  wanting  to  affèrt,  that  the  Maltefe  language  is  ftill 
more  ancient  than  the  greater  part  of  the  ruins  difeovered  there, 
although  it  has  long  paffed  for  a bafe  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian. 
Antonio  Vaffali,  a learned  Maltefe,  has  lately  vindicated  his  nation 
from  the  charge  of  having  no  tongue  of  its  own,  having  de- 
monftrated  that  the  Maltefe  may  vie  with  the  molt  copious  of  the 
living  languagesj-. 

* Degli  Apanzi  di  alcuni  antichiffimi  Edifici,  fcoperti  in  Maltha;  DilTertatione 
ftorica-critica  del  March.  Barbaro  Archit.  con.  copiofe  Annotazione  del  medefimo' 
Autore,  1794,  in4to.  fig. 

f Vocabulaire  de  la  Langue  Maltoife,  par  Antoine  Vaflali,  imprimé  à Rome  en 
1796.  See  Le  Magafin  Encyclopédique,  a valuable  and  interejling  colleSîion , vol.  iv.  of 
ù fécond  year,  page  139. 
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The  pretty  kind  of  fpaniel  with  long  hair,  called  the  Maltefe  dog, 
which  is  a diftindt  fpecies  from  the  bichon , or  lap-dog,  that  has  been 
confounded  with  it  in  works  of  natural  hiftory,  is  no  longer  feen  at 
Malta.  It  is  even  fo  fcarce,  that  the  race  feems  in  danger  of 
becoming  extindl  in  that  ifland  ; but  it  was  eafy  to  procure  there  in- 
dividuals of  a handfome  kind  of  pointer.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  never  feen  any  where  fo  many  very  pretty  terriers  as  in  the 
ftreets  of  Genoa. 

The  weather  being  no  longer  ftormy,  nor  the  wind  contrary,  we 
left  the  harbour  of  Malta  on  the  7th  of  January  1777,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  flood  towards  the  ifland  of  Candia. 
We  had  then  with  us  a felucca  which  M.  Tott  had  purchafed  with 
the  intention  of  vifiting  the  coafts  that  the  frigate  could  not  approach. 
The  crew  was  compofed  of  Maltefe.  This  idea  was  one  of  thofe 
that  were  frequently  engendered  by  the  fomewhat  whimfical  ima- 
gination of  M.  Tott.  It  was  a great  impediment  to  the  navigation 
of  the  frigate,  the  felucca  not  being  able  to  keep  way  with  her,  nor 
even  to  follow  her  at  all  in  bad  weather.  The  captain  was  foon  tired 
of  fuch  a confort  ; and  I have  heard  that,  fhortly  after  he  quitted 
Alexandria,  he  took  out  the  men,  and  ordered  her  to  be  funk. 

In  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  weather  being  very  fine,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north- weft,  a bird  of  prey*,  which  feemed  to 
be  a male  fparrow-hawk,  came  and  fettled  upon  the  yards  of  the 
frigate.  The  failors  called  it  a corfair,  becaufe  it  cruifes  to  intercept 
the  quails,  and  other  birds  of  paftage,  which  crofs  thefe  feas  ; a 
journey  always  attended  with  a multitude  of  dangers.  Sometimes 
precipitated  in  the  waves  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind,  and  fome- 
times  torn  to  pieces  by  the  cruel  claws  of  winged  cruifers,  thefe 
interefting  and  defencelefs  beings,  on  reaching  the  ftiores  which  feem 
to  offer  them  repofe,  after  fo  many  dangers  and  fatigues,  feldom 


* Epervjer,  Hift.  Nat,  des  Qif. — Falco  nifus}  L. 
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efcape  the  death  prepared  for  them  by  man,  the  moil  gluttonous  and 
the  moil  unmerciful  of  their  enemies. 

We  were  fleering;  to  the  eailward,  and  ihortly  after  the  wind  blew 
from  that  quarter.  It  not  only  continued  contrary  during  two  days, 
but  alfo  became  extremely  violent,  and  raifcd  a fea  which  occafioned 
the  ihip  to  labour  very  much.  The  bird  that  is  the  harbinger  of 
Ilorms  * had  appeared  hovering  in  our  wake,  and  prepared  us  for  that 
with  which  we  were  contending. 

On  the  1 2th  the  weather  cleared  up  ; and  our  fails,  filed  by  a fa- 
vourable breeze,  brought  us  in  fght  of  the  iiland  of  Cetigo , the 
ancient  Cythera,  on  which  Venus  landed  when  fhe  was  fril  made 
out  of  the  foam  of  the  fea,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  archipelago 
of  the  Levant.  This  iiland  at  prefent  makes  a part  of  the  French 
republic,  under  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Egæàn  feâ . 
It  was  proper  that  the  moil  amiable  people  of  the  univerfe  fhoul’d 
poifefs  a country  dedicated  by  antiquity  to  the  moil  amiable  of  the 
goddeffes.  We  difeovered  alfo,  at  a fmall  diilance  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Egæan  fea,  four  ileep,  barren,  and  uninhabited  rocks  : 
Ovo,  of  which  the  form  is,  in  faét,  not  unlike  that  of  an  egg;  the 
two  Coujfi , which  reprefent  pretty  well  the  kind  of  baiket  fo  called  in 
the  Levant  trade;  and  laftly , Cerigotto,  or  little  Cerigo.  On  the  i 3th 
we  call  anchor  in  the  deep  bay  of  La  Suda,  in  the  ifland  of  Candià. 

The  day  after  our  departure  from  Malta,  the  fame  ori  which  the 
fparrow-hawk  perched  upon  the  yards  of  the  frigate,  two  other  birds, 
one  a little  gray  fauvette  •f*,  the  other  a yellow  bergeronnette  came  alfo 

and  fettled  upon  the  rigging;  but  being  lefs  able  to  fupport  the  fatigue 
of  fo  long  a flight,  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  hand.  As 
their  diminutive  bodies  would  have  afforded  but  a fcanty  difh,  I had 

* L’oifeau  de  tempête — Procellaria  pelagica,  L. — Ang.  The  ftorrny  petrel. 

t Paflerinette,  ou  petite  fauvette,  Buffon,  Hill.  ,Nat.  des  Oif,  et  PÎ.  enlum. 
No.  579.  fig.  2. — Motacilla  p offer  in  a,  L. 

% Motacilla  boarula , L. 
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no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  poffeffion  of  them.  I carried  them  fa 
the  great  cabin,  and  there,  after  having  lavifhed  upon  them  carefles 
to  which  they  were  rendered  infenfible  by  their  hate  of  uneafinefs,  I 
Teftored  them  to  liberty.  Whether  they  forefaw  the  florm  which  we 
encountered  the  following  day,  or  whether,  as  no  land  was  in  fight, 
they  were  afraid  to  trufl  themfelves  to  the  open  lea,  I know  not  ; but 
after  a few  moments  of  uncertain  flight,  they  returned  by  the  lame 
window  whence  I had  let  them  fly.  From  that  time  they  never 
quitted  the  great  cabin  ; and  if,  when  frightened  by  any  noife,  they 
went  out  of  ont  of  the  ftern  windows,  or  by  a port,  they  were  fure 
to  come  back  by  another.  Although  of  different  fpecies,  they  lived 
in  the  greateft  harmony  ; they  played  upon  thofe  terrible  machines 
which  deal  death  and  deflruCtion  at  a diftance,  and  it  was  upon  a 
capnon  even  that  was  placed  their  little  provifion  of  frelh  water  and 
crumbs  of  bread.  It  ferved  them  alfo  as  a refting-place.  Their  con- 
fidence was  unbounded  ; they  fluttered  over  a table  at  which  twenty 
perfons,  fomewhat  noify,  were  daily  feated  ; and  with  their  chirping, 
and  quick  and  graceful  motion,  enlivened  our  monotonous  abode.  On 
our  approach  to  the  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Candia,  our  pretty  and  in- 
ferefting  navigators  haftençd  to  fly  away,  and  took  leave  of  us  by  ut- 
tering a few  Ihrill  notes,  the  fvveet  accent  of  their  joy,  and,  perhaps, 
of  their  gratitude.  Charming  birds  ! you  were  quitting  a dull  and 
dreary  place  to  which  you  gave  an  air  of  life,  and  were  going  to  ani- 
mate delightful  groves,  already  embellifhed  by  all  the  favours  of 
nature.  May  you  long  continue  there  a teftimony  of  your  fortunate 
navigation,  and  a proof,  that  in  the  midft  of  the  horrors  of  tempefls, 
and  of  raging  feas,  and  among  men  who  feem  to  be  rendered  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart,  by  the  neceffity  of 
braving  continual  danger,  you  met  with  feeling  and  corhpaffionate 
beings  1 

I have  had  two  opportunities  of  returning  to  the  ancient  Crete  : 
the  obfervations  that  I made  there  will  naturally  find  a place  in  my 
$ ‘ Travels 
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Travels  through  Greece , which  will  immediately  follow  theft . On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  pages  of  my  itinerary,  on  which  was  written 
my  paftage  from  Suda  to  Alexandria,  are  loft  ; but  I well  recollect 
that  they  contained  no  important  details.  We  put  into  Paleo-Caftro, 
clofe  to  Cape  Solomon,  at  the  moft  eafterly  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia.  It  is  an  open  beach,  without  any  other  habitations  than 
fhepherds  huts.  The  fight  of  a fhip  of  war,  accompanied  by  a 
felucca,  fuggefting  to  the  imagination  of  thefe  peaceful  fhepherds  the 
idea  of  a Maltefe  armament,  they  fled  with  their  numerous  flocks 
into  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  and  abandoned  to  us  a coaft  which 
our  appearance  had  in  one  moment  converted  into  a defert.  Our 
paftage  to  Alexandria  was  a fhort  one,  a few  days  fufficing  to  bring, 
us  to  the  low  and  fandy  coaft  of  Egypt, 
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DESERTS  OF  LIBYA.  — EGYPTIAN  COAST.  — TOWERS  OF  THE  ARABS.  — WE  GET  SIGHT  OF 
ALEXANDRIA.  — ITS  HARÇOUR.  — ITS  COMMERCE.  — A HASTY  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OP 
ALEXANDRIA- 


-African  fhore,  has  paffed  Dcrne  *,  where  the  veffels  loaded  by  the 
Turks  fometimes  put  in,  there  remains,  as  far  as  Alexandria,  a long 


plains  of  Libya,  the  unalienable  domain  of  fterility,  that  the  weft- 
ern  boundary  of  Egypt  muft  be  fought  ; a boundary  which  was  un- 
certain even  in  times  the  mod:  remote.  Difputes  had  arifen  between 
two  tribes  fettled  upon  the  banks  of  lake  Mareotis,  which  is  now 
dried  up,  concerning  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  They  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which,  according  to  the  report 
(of  Herodotus,  decided  that  all  the  country  covered  by  the  Nile  in  its 
inundations,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  former  of 
thofe  two  countries  ; a very  uncertain  line  of  demarcation,  fince  it 
depended  upon  the  greater  or  lelTer  degree  of  induftry  and  la- 
bour, by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  were  conveyed  to  different 
diftances.  After  all,  what  lignifies  the  exaCt  divifion  of  thofe  fandy 
waftcs,  of  thofe  immenfe  chafms  in  the  habitable  globe,  which  no 
people  can  have  any  intereft  in  claiming,  fince  it  is  impoffibie  for 
any  man  there  to  eftablifh  his  abode  ? 

But  if  thefe  fhores  hold  out  no  attraction  to  trade,  or  to  curiofity,. 
they  are  at  leaft  pregnant  with  great  dangers  to  navigation.  Scarcely 


a fhip  fleering  to  the  eaftward,  within  fight  of  the 


extent  of  coaft  entirely  unknown.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  thefe  burning 


■*  Probably  Derrhis  extrema 3 according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
I 
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rising  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  they  are  indifcernible  at  a diftance. 
A fhip  caught  by  the  wind  blowing  dead  upon  the  land,  and  em- 
bayed in  that  great  bight  which  our  charts  indicate  by  the  name  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf, \ has  no  fhelter  to  hope  for;  no  harbour,  no  road- 
lfead  opens  to  her  a friendly  afylum  ; and,  if  it  be  impoffible  for  her 
to  brave  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind  and  waves,  which  are  driving 
her  upon  the  coaft,  fhe  muft  neceffarily  perifh.  No  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  affertion  of  a few  Arabs,  who  have  pointed  out  to  me,, 
in  the  gulf  that  bears  their  name,  three  harbours,  one  of  which  they 
call  Port  Soliman,  and  which  they  defcribed  to  me  as  an  excellent 
anchorage.  It  would  be  temerity  in  navigators  to  depend  upon 
information  fo  extremely  fufpicious  and,  even  fuppofing  that  they 
fhould  fucceed,  on  fome  defperate  occafion,  in  finding  fhelter  there,, 
they  would  run  great  rifk,  unlefs  their  veffels  were  much  better 
equipped  than  moil  of  thofe  with  which  the  feas  of  the  Levant  are 
covered,  of  being  inevitably  wrecked  upon  a coaft  infefied  by  a ban- 
ditti of  Africans. 

The  making  of  Alexandria  is  alfo  attended  with  danger,  this  part, 
of  Egypt  being  fo  low  that  it  cannot  be  approached  without  great 
caution.  On  coming  from  the  fide  of  Libya,  the  firft  landmark  on 
the  coafl  of  Egypt  is  Aboufir , called  by  the  Europeans,  Towers  of  the 
Arabs.  Thefe  are  two  heights,  on  each  of  which  hands  a tower.. 
They  may  be  difcovered  four  leagues  off  at  fea.  One  of  thefe  towers 
is  round,  the  other  is  fquare.  At  leaf!  this  is  the  appearance  under 
which  they  prefented  themfelves  to  me,  when  I faw  them  from  the 
offing.  It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  their  forms  differ  from  thofe 
which  I attribute  to  them  j for  Granger,  who  appears  to  have  vifited, 
thefe  buildings,  deferibes  them  in  a different  manner 

The 

*“  At  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  lake  (the  lake  Mareotis)  Hands  the  Tower 
u of  the  Arabs,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  the  Caftle  of  Aboufir  j it  is  in 

e(  reality 
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The  coaftof  Egypt  fituated  to  the  eaftward  of  Alexandria,  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  from  that  to  the  weft  ward.  It  is  not  fo  low,  is  more 
irregular,  and  does  not  wear  the  fame  appearance  of  barrennels^ 
fome  traces  of  cultivation,  a few  palm-trees  and  habitations,  being 
there  to  be  feen.  At  length  the  navigator  is  affured  that  he  is  in 
the  direction  of  Alexandria,  by  getting  fight  of  Pompey's  Pillar  ; 
but  two  hillocks,  which  are  behind  the  prefent  city,  and  within 
the  enclofure  of  the  old  one,  firft  make  their  appearance.  Yet 
from  whatever  quarter  he  may  fleer  for  this  dangerous  coaft,  he 
cannot  be  too  cautious,  becaufe  none  of  thefe  marks  are  perceptible 
at  any  great  diftance;  and  becaufe  currents,  the  rapidity  of  which 
it  is  more  eafy  to  forefee  than  to  calculate,  lay  hold  of  vefifels,  and 
drift  them  towards  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

Two  harbours,  equally  fpacious,  prefent  themfelves  to  fillips  that 
intend  to  anchor  near  Alexandria.  The  one  which  is  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  city,  is  called  the  Old  Port.  Its  entrance  is  a little  dif- 
ficult, on  account  of  two  fand-banks,  which  leave  only  a narrow 
channel  between  them  ; but  the  infide  is  a deep  bafin,  kept  in  good 
order,  and  completely  fheltered  from  bad  weather.  The  other, 
which  is  to  the  eaftward,  and  which  is  feparated  from  it  by  a pe- 
ninfula  of  little  breadth,  has  received  the  name  of  the  New  Port.  It 
is  fhallow,  encumbered  by  a great  number  of  rocks  and  fhoals,  and 
is  entirely  open  to  northerly  winds.  If,  after  this,  any  one  were  to 
fuppofe  that  the  latter  port  is  little  frequented,  he  would  be  de- 
ceived. Fanaticifm  here  prevailed  over  the  real  intereft  of  the  inha- 

(e  reality  a fquare  caille  eighty  feet  high,  each  front  of  which  is  two  hundred  and 
<e  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  built  of  very  fine  hewn  flone;  and  the  walls  are  four- 
<(  teen  feet  thick.  At  a quarter  of  a league  from  this  caille  is  a tower,  fquare  at 
*c  the  bottom,  and  round  at  the  top  ; and  to  the  weilward,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues 
(<  from  thence,  is  .another,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  remains  of  an  Arabian  in- 
te  fcription  are  to  be  feen.  All  thefe  buildings  are  in  a ruinous  ftate.’5  Granger^ 
Relation  Nun  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1730,  p.  221. 
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bitants.  While  the  Alexandrians  willingly  mixed  with  the  Euro- 
peans in  commercial  tranfadtions,  they  denied  to  European  fhips  the 
means  of  carrying  on,  without  rifle,  a trade  from  which  they  de- 
rived fo  much  advantage.  The  vefiels  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
alone  had  a right  to  enter  the  old  harbour  ; ând  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions might  have  perilhed  for  want  of  a fafe  retreat,  before  they 
could  obtain  permiffion  to  penetrate  into  a place  fubjedt  to  fuch  foolifh 
and  impolitic  refiridtions. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  is  a rock,  called  the  Diamond. 
Ships  fhould  keep  clofe  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fhoals  which  are 
on  the  other  fide,  and  which,  being  only  covered  with  a few  feet 
of  water,  are  fiill  more  dangerous.  The  Diamond , as  well  as  the 
rocks  near  it,  that  are  on  a level  with  the  water,  is  very  probably  a 
part  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pharos  ; fo  that  vefiels  may  now  be 
loft  upon  the  remains  of  the  fineft  building  that  was  ever  eredted  for 
their  prefervation. 

The  fandy  bottom  of  the  new  harbour  is  thickly  fown  with  rocks 
and  rubbifh  ; and  this  watery  field  of  deftrudtion  often  becomes 
that  of  the  moft  horrible  defolation.  The  cables  are  chafed  and 
cut  by  continual  fridtion  againft  the  ftones.  Vefiels,  crowded  in 
tiers  alongfide  of  the  jetty,  find  it  difficult  to  withfiand  the  violence 
of  the  northerly  wind,  and  the  fury  of  the  fea  it  raifes,  efpecially 
during  the  winter,  that  is,  during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  a period  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  fomewhat  lowered  by  rains  and  ftorms.  On  the  approach  of 
thefe  tempefts,  the  crews  abandon  their  vefiels,  for  fear  of  being 
cruffied  to  pieces  along  with  them  upon  the  beach.  The  firfi:  fhip  whofe 
cables  part,  falls  aboard  of  the  next;  they  drift  together  againfi:  a 
third,  and  in  an  hffi  rt  the  whole  tier  is  thrown  into  confufion, 
bulged,  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves.  A year  feldom  pafies  in 
which  Alexandria  is  not  witnefs  to  fimilar  difafiers,  that  would  fuf- 
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fice  to  convert  its  harbour  into  a defert,  if  it  were  poffible  for  covet- 
oufnefs  to  be  difcouraged  by  danger. 

Ships  of  war,  which  require  deep  water,  are  obliged  to  anchor  as 
foon  as  they  have  doubled  the  Diamond , and  the  two  dry  fand-banks , 
in  othêr  words,  quite  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  Atalante 
paffed  more  than  a month  in  this  manner,  labouring  in  a confiant 
fwell  ; an  uneafy  pofition,  which  I rather  chofe  to  participate  with 
my  friends,  than  to  take  up  my  quarters  on  fhore,  as  I was  at  li- 
berty to  do,  fînce  I was  to  remain  in  Egypt.  This  infamous  port  is 
ftill  fuller  of  rocks  on  the  eaftern  fide.  As  fhips  cannot  approach  it, 
all  debarcation  is  there  impracticable.  We  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
land  with  a boat,  intending  to  vifit  the  obelifks  which  are  on  that 
fide;  and  had  well  nigh  been  loft,  in  confequence  of  the  agi- 
tation of  the  water,  which  dafhed  the  boat  repeatedly,  and  with  great 
violence,  againft  the  ftones. 

This  deteftable  port  is  neverthelefs  almoft  always  full  of  veffels. 
A confiant  buftle  indicates  the  activity  of  commerce.  The  riches  of 
Alia  and  Africa  are  fhipped  ; while  the  produce  of  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe  is  landed.  A geographical  pofition  of  fo 
high  importance,  could  not  efcape  the  genius  of  Alexander.  Being 
fenfible,  in  the  midft  of  his  conquefts,  that  this  was  the  place  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a central  point  of  communication  between  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  fuddenly  prefcnted  Alexandria  to 
the  admiration  and  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  the  univerfe. 
Di nocrates  drew  a plan  under  Alexander’s  own  infpeCtion,  and  di- 
rected the  works  in  perfon.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  of  bold  and 
vaft  conceptions,  who  hardly  appear  once  in  a century.  Hiftory  has 
preferved  a trait  which  is  equally  remarkable,  and  charaCteriftic  of 
his  genius.  With  the  intention  of  perpetuating  the  name  and  glory 
of  the  greateft  of  conquerors  by  a monument  of  eternal  duration,  he 
propofed  to  dedicate  to  him  a portion  of  the  globe  ; to  cut  the.  enor- 
mous mafs  of  mount  Athos  into  an  immoveable  ftatuc,  which  would 

have 
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have  had  no  other  bafe  than  the  earth,  and  would  have  eclipfcd  the 
molt  wonderful  productions  of  Egypt.  A fublime  idea,  which  ren- 
ders the  artift  worthy  of  Handing  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  con- 
queror. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  a city,  the  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  at  the  command  of  an  Alexander,  and  executed  by  a Dinocra- 
tes, mult  have  been  equally  grand  and  magnificent.  Kings  of  Egypt 
embellifhed  it  Hill  farther  by  admirable  eHablifhments,  the  lofs  of 
which  excites  our  regret.  In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  Sof- 
trates,  alfo  an  architect  of  Cnidus,  ereCted  a Pharos,  which  the  an- 
cients reckoned  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  Another 
king  formed  an  immenfe  library.  Alexandria,  in  fhort,  was  the 
centre  of  wealth  and  fcience.  Of  all  the  places  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  was  that  where  commerce  was  the  moH  flourifhing. 
Jofephus  affirms,  that  it  brought  more  into  the  Roman  treafury  in  a 
month,  than  all  the  reH  of  Egypt  in  a year.  The  ufeful  and  libe- 
ral arts  were  cultivated  there  with  equal  fuccefs.  Luxury  was 
introduced,  and  was  foon  carried  to  the  higheH  pitch  : gay  and  ele- 
gant amufements  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs  ; the  enjoyments  it 
afforded  became  proverbial  ; public  morals  were  corrupted  ; and 
Alexandria  fell.  A terrible  example,  but  an  example  that  has  ever 
been  loH  upon  mankind. 

I will  not  undertake  to  give  a defeription  of  this  famous  city  of 
Alexandria.  Authors  enough,  without  me,  have  fulfilled  that  talk. 
Befides,  fuch  details  belong  to  hiHory,  and  I have  not  forgotten  that 
a traveller  is  bound  only  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  feen, 
and  not  of  what  he  has  read.  Monuments,  that  appeared  to  brave 
the  attacks  of  time,  have  fallen  into  ruins  with  the  city  of  which 
they  were  the  ornament.  Flames,  directed  by  ignorance  and  fero- 
city, have  confumed  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Pharos  lies 
buried  in  the  fea  ; and  the  tower  that  now  ferves  as  a light-houfe, 
does  not  even  indicate  the  fite  on  which  it  Hood.  The  prefent 
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Alexandria  occupies  only  a fmall  part  of  the  fpace  enclofed  within 
-the  walls  of  that  built  by  Alexander.  It  is  a city,  or  rather  a town, 
entirely  modern,  and  can  boafi:  of  nothing  ancient,  but  the  ruins 
fcattered  about  it.  The  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fciences,  the 
arts,  commerce  itfelf,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  is  fhrunk  and  dimi- 
nifhed  ; and  if  a writer  were  not  fupported  by  the  ruins  of  a city 
formerly  fo  magnificent,  he  never  would  have  the  courage  to  fpeak 
of  the  one  which  now  exifis. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MODERN  ALEXANDRIA— ITS  INHABITANTS— JEWS.— SPIRIT  OF  REVENGE— ASSASSINATION 
OF  THE  CONSUL  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  AND  OF  A DUTCHMAN— LANGUAGE— RUINS. 


Ï MUST  here  obferve,  that  having  refided  more  than  once  at  Alex- 
andria, I fhall  give  all  my  obfervations  together,  although  made 
at  different  times.  I fhall  therefore  lay  afide,  for  a few  moments, 
the  narrative  ftyle,  and  defcribe  all  at  once  what  I have  feen  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ; and  without  confining  myfelf  in  my  remarks  to  any 
order  of  dates.  I fhall  purfue  the  fame  courfe,  which  appears  to  me 
the  mofl  natural,  and  the  moft  convenient  to  my  readers,  whenever 
I fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a place  that  I may  have  vifited  at 
different  points  of  time. 

Writing  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  detail , after  fo  many  great 
perfonages,  fays  an  excellent  obferver,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  would  be  no  more  than  a repetition* . Since 
the  time  in  which  Bellon  wrote,  a great  many  authors,  among  whom 
we  may  reckon  more  than  one  great  perfonage , have  given  a defcrip- 
tion  of  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  city,  fo  that  it  is  now  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  repetitions.  But  without  taking  into  the  account  fome 
new  obfervations  that  the  remains  of  ancient  Alexandria  have  af- 
forded me,  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  may  read  my  work  would  be  ill 
fatisfled,  and  their  expectation  difappointed,  if,  in  order  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  what  ftill  exifts  in  thefe  celebrated  regions, 

I referred  them  to  any  book  but  my  own.  At  the  fame  time  I 

* D ’écrire  de  la  ville  d’Alexandrie,  par  le  menu,  après  tant  de  grands  perfonnages, 
c©  ne  feroit  que  redite.  Bellon , Obferv.  liv.  ii.  chap.  19, 
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fhall  fpeak  of  fuch  things  only  as  I have  been  able  to  examine  in 
perfon . 

The  latitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  given  by  ancient  aftronomers 
with  fufficient  precilion.  Ptolemy,  who  was  himfelf  an  Egyptian, 
laid  it  down  in  his  Geography,  in  310  of  north  latitude,  and  30°  58' 
in  his  Almageftes.  The  more  correct  Eratofthenes  found  this  fame 
latitude  to  be  310  12',  which  is  exceedingly  near  the  obfervations  of 
the  moderns,  to  whom  the  improvement  of  aftronomy  and  of  mathe- 
matical inftruments  has  given  a great  advantage.  It  has  been  deten- 
mined  by  Chazelle,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  at 
310  1 1/  20".  Its  longitude  is  470  56'  33". 

The  new  city,  or  rather  'the  town  of  Alexandria,  is  principally 
built  upon  the  fea-fhore.  The  houfes,  like  all  thofe  of  the  Levant, 
have  terraced  roofs  : the  holes  that  ferve  as  windows,  are  almoft 
entirely  blocked  up  by  a wooden  lattice,  projecting  in  different 
forms,  and  fo  clofe,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  the  light  to  enter. 
In  this  country,  above  all  others,  fuch  inventions,  which  transform 
habitations  into  prifons,  are  real  jaloufies  *.  It  is  through  this  fymme- 
trical,  and  fometimes  not  inelegant,  arrangement  of  bars,  that  the 
fair  fex  can  fee  what  is  palling  out  of  doors,  without  being  feen. 
It  is  in  this  kind  of  everlafting  cloifler,  that  beauty,  far  from  being 
paid  that  homage  which  nature  intended  it  fhould  receive  from  every 
heart  of  fenfibility,  experiences  nothing  but  contempt  and  outrage  ; 
it  is  there,  in  fhort,  that  one  portion  of  mankind,  taking  advantage 
of  the  odious  right  of  the  ftrongeft,  keeps  in  a humiliating  hate  of 
flavery  the  other  portion,  whole  charms  would  alone  be  capable  of 
foftening  both  the  rugged  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
poffc  {Tors . 

The  narrow  and  irregular  ftreets  of  Alexandria  are  equally  defti- 

* Jaloufie , i.  e,  Jealoufy,  is  the  French  word  for  a lattice-window,  or  Venetian- 
blind.  T. 
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tute  of  pavement  and  police  : no  public  edifice,  no  private  building, 
arrefts  the  eye  of  the  paffenger  ; and  were  not  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  in  exiftence,  he  would  meet  with  nothing  to  at- 
tract his  attention.  Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  Copts,  Chriftians  of 
Syria,  and  Jews,  compofe  a population,  which  may  amount  to  five 
thoufand  fouls r as  far  at  leaf:  as  it  was  poflible  to  judge,  in  a country 
where  no  regifter  of  any  kind  is  kept.  Befides,  commerce  brings 
thither,  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Eaft,  foreigners,  who  make  only  a 
momentary  ftay.  This  confufed  aifemblage  of  men  of  different  na- 
tions, jealous,  and  almoft  always  enemies  of  one  another,  would 
afford  to  an  obferver  a fingular  mixture  of  dreffes  and  manners,  pro- 
vided a den  of  thieves  could  be  worthy  of  his  obfervation. 

They  are  feen  crowding  in  the  ftreets,  and  running  rather  than 
walking  ; they  bawl  alfo  rather  than  fpeak.  I often  ffopped  near 
perfons  who  appeared  to  me  incenfed  with  rage  : they  gave  their 
voice  all  the  force  it  could  derive  from  a ftrong  and  ample  cheft  ; 
their  countenance  bore  all  the  marks  of  paffion  ; their  eyes  fparkled  ; 
and  violent  geftures  accompanied  words  which  feemed  ftill  more  vio- 
lent. I approached,  expecting  to  fee  them  cut  one  another’s  throats 
in  a moment  ; and  was  perfectly  aftonifhed  to  find,  that  nothing 
was  in  queftion  but  a bargain  of  fmall  importance  ;■  that  not  one  of 
their  expreflions  was  of  a threatening  tenour  ; and  that  all  this  up- 
roar was  nothing  more  than  their  ufual  manner  of  cheapening  any 
thing  they  meant  to  buy. 

This  cuftom  of  giving  the  voice  the  greateft  poflible  force  in  fpeak- 
ing,  is  common  to  almoft  all  the  oriental  nations,  excepting  the 
Turks,  whofe  demeanour  is  more  grave  and  fedate*.  There  are  few 

* “ The  Hindoos  fpeak  in  a very  loud  tone  of  voice  ; this  appeared  very  difagree- 
(C  able  to  me,  till  habit,  which  reconciles  us  to  every  thing,  rendered  it  familiar. ” 
Letter  of  a Perfon  who  paffed  feveral  Years  in  the  military  Service  of  the  Englifli 
Eaft  India  Company  at  Bombay,  inferted  in  Mackintofh’s  Travels  in  Europe,  A fia, 
and  Africa,  vol.  i. 
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people,  perhaps,  who  have  not  remarked,  that  the  Jews,  a nation 
which  has  contrived  to  preferve  its  character  and  cuftoras  in  all  the 
countries  through  which  it  is  difperfed  ; there  are  lew  who  have  not 
remarked,  that  they  alfo  fpeak  very  loud,  particularly  to  one  another. 
Excepting  a few  individuals,  whofe  confirai nt  in  the  imitation  of 
our  manners  plainly  fhews  that  they  are  affumed,  we  alfo  fee 
them,  when  they  walk  our  flreets,  going  with  their  bodies  leaning 
forward,  and  their  knees  ftraight,  taking  quick  and  fhort  fteps, 
which  rather  refemble  a run  than  a walk.  In  Egypt,  where  they 
live  in  greater  fubjection  than  elfewhere,  they  are  exadtly  the  fame 
as  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  them,  avaricious,  artful,  and  pal- 
try knaves.  Their  fchemes  of  plunder  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  other  robbers  of  Egypt,  put  in  practice  openly  and 
by  main  force.  It  is,  as  with  us,  by  cheating  with  addrefs,  and  by- 
thieving  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  that  they  fill  their  own  purfe,  and 
quietly  empty  that  of  their  neighbour.  It  is  thus  that  the  Jews 
have  appeared  to  me,  wherever  I have  met  with  them.  In  every 
part  of  the  world  they  are  didinguifhed  by  their  peculiar  vices, 
which  will  be  indelible  as  long  as  they  1 la  all  obftinately  perfifl  in 
not  palling  the  line  which  they  have  drawn  between  themfelves  and 
other  nations.  In  every  part  of  the  world  they  are  alfo  feen  to  em- 
ploy the  fame  low  means,  the  fame  deceit,  and  the  fame  knavery, 
which  makes  them  real  pefts  in  fociety  ; in  fhort,  they  every  where 
difplay  the  fame  infenfibility  and  the  fame  ingratitude  with  which 
they  have,  in  thefe  latter  times,  repaid  the  generality  and  magna- 
nimous conduct  of  France. 

During  my  flay  at  Alexandria  there  were  feveral  Jeweffes  who 
had  opened  their  houfes  to  Europeans.  They  were  neither  deflitute 
of  beauty  nor  of  wit  ; nor  was  their  fociety  without  its  charms  ; and 
if  there  was  any  room  to  reproach  them  with  an  exceflive  third  of 
gain,  the  confiant  characterise  of  the  men  of  their  nation,  it 
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might  at  leaft  be  laid,  that  their  mode  of  cheating  was  more  gentle, 
and  their  deceit  more  amiable  and  more  eaflly  forgiven. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  what  excelles  men  are  capable  of, 
who,  upon  the  mod;  common  occafions,  wear  the  appearance  of 
furies.  When  their  foul  is  really  agitated,  when  it  participates  in 
the  fudden  movements  of  the  body,  they  become  perfectly  ungo- 
vernable : like  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  alarms  as  much  by 

its  noife  as  by  its  ravages,  they  give  way  to  all  the  violence  of  their 
pallions.  It  is  then  that  they  truly  refemble  the  favage  animals  that 
come  to  contend  with  them  for  the  fands  which  they  are  equally 
ready  to  {lain  with  blood.  Hence  thofe  riots  and  tumultuous  crowds 
by  which  the  fafety  of  Europeans  is  fo  often  endangered.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  turbulent  and  feditious  difpolition  was 
-alfo,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  that  of  the  ancient  Alexandrians. 

If  vengeance  has  altars,  it  is  doubtlefs  in  Egypt  : Ihe  is  there  the 
goddefs,  or  rather  the  tyrant,  of  every  heart,  and  is  not  to  be  ap- 
peafed.  Not  only  the  majority  of  the  motley  crew  which  compofes 
the  mafs  of  the  inhabitants  never  forgives  ; but,  however  public  and 
ample  may  be  the  fatisfadlion  given  them,  they  are  never  contented 
till  they  have  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  him  whom  they 
have  declared  their  enemy.  Although  they  treafure  up  their  hatred 
for  a long  while,  and  conceal  it  till  they  have  an  opportunity  for  its 
gratification,  its  effects  are  not  the  lefs  terrible,  nor  the  lefs  irrational. 
If  an  European,  or,  in  their  language,  a Frank,  has  provoked  their 
animolity,  they  diredt  it  indifcriminately  againft  every  European, 
without  caring  whether  he  be  the  friend,  relation,  or  even  the  country- 
man of  him  from  whom  they  have  received  the  offence.  They  thus 
deprive  their  refentment  of  its  only  excufe,  and  their  revenge  becomes 
no  better  than  an  adl  of  atrocity. 

A crime  committed  a few  years  before,  upon  the  perfon  of  the  re- 
prefentative  of  the  French  nation,  in  this  port  of  the  Levant,  was 
Rill  a common  topic  of  conversation  upon  my  arrival  there.  A 
i French 
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French  hair-dreffer,  who  was  (hooting  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
got  into  a quarrel  with  an  Arab,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  by  firing  his  piece  at  his  adverfary,  which  killed  him 
on  the  fpot.  The  news  of  this  murder  was  foon  fpread  abroad. 
The  common  people  rofe,  and  in  their  rage  wanted  to  kill  indifcri- 
minately  all  the  Europeans  who  happened  to  be  in  the  place.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  means  could  be  found  to  appeafe  them, 
by  giving  up  the  murderer,  who  was  hanged  in  the  public  fquare. 
But  an  Arab,  brother  of  the  dead  man,  although  an  eye-witnefs  to 
the  execution,  did  not  think  himfelf  fufficiently  revenged,  and  fwore 
to  facrifice  to  his  brother’s  ?nanes  the  firft  Frank  that  he  might 
chance  to  meet. 

All  the  Europeans  kept  themfelves  finit  up  for  three  whole 
months,  in  hopes  that  this  man’s  fury  would  fubfide.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  after  receiving  information  of  a nature  calculated 
to  tranquillize  them,  they  thought  that  they  might  fafely  venture 
out  of  their  retreat.  For  eight  days  they  fhewed  themfelves  in  the 
town  and  country,  and  not  one  of  them  met  with  any  difagreeable 
accident.  The  conful  had  not  yet  ventured  abroad.  At  length  he 
imagined  that  he  alfo  might  take  the  air,  without  running  any  rifle. 
He  was  walking  with  a janizary  belonging  to  his  guard,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  when,  by  an  unfortunate  chance,  the  Arab, 
who,  with  a defire  of  revenge  carefully  treafured  up  in  his  heart, 
conftantly  carried  about  him  weapons  to  fatisfy  it,  came  to  the  fame 
fpot.  He  approached  the  Frenchman,  who  was  free  from  all  dif- 
truft,  and  with  equal  cowardice  and  cruelty  brought  him  to  the 
ground  with  a mufket-fhot  which  he  fired  at  his  back.  The 
janizary,  inftead  of  avenging,  or  even  affifting  him  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  protect,  ran  off  as  fall  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  ; and 
the  unfortunate  conful  died  of  his  wounds  a few  hours  after.  The 
French  merchants  having  difpatched  a fwift-failing  veffel  to  Con- 
ftantinople  to  demand  juflice,  officers  were  fent  by  the  Ottoman 
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Porte,  with  ftrift  and  fevere  orders  ; but  thefe  orders  were  at  firft 
eluded,  and  remained  unexecuted  to  the  laft.  The  aflaffin  did  not 
even  quit  the  city,  where  he  fhewed  himfelf  with  impunity.  The 
French  merchants  were  forced  to  diffemble,  out  of  regard  to  their 
own  fafety  ; and  befides  the  affront  offered  to  the  French  nation,  by 
the  unpunifhed  affaffination  of  its  reprefentative,  the  national  com- 
merce had  alfo  to  regret  confiderable  fums  expended  in  a vain  attempt 
to  obtain  redrefs. 

Unfortunately,  fuch  events  were  not  fo  uncommon  as  might  have 
been  wifhed,  for  the  tranquillity  of  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  live 
in  Egypt,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Syria,  where  the  populace  were  not 
only  the  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  but  refembled  them  in  more 
refpe<5ts  than  one.  Towards  the  end  of  Odtober  1731,  the  Dutch 
drogueman,  or  interpreter,  at  Aleppo,  was  taking  a walk  with  the 
conful,  when  fome  peafants  of  a village  hard  by,  thought  proper  to 
charge  him  with  the  death  of  a young  man  who  had  drowned  him- 
felf, and  whofe  body  they  were  employed  in  dragging  out  of  the 
river.  The  whole  village  joined  in  this  abfurd  accufation,  and  were 
unanimous  in  calling  out  for  vengeance.  A deputation  was  fent  to 
the  pafha  at  Aleppo  to  demand  the  Dutchman  ; the  governor  difre- 
garding  their  requeft,  the  villagers  found  means  to  inftigate  the 
people  of  Aleppo  to  infurre<5tion  ; and  a formidable  mob  threatened 
to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  to  maffacre  all  the  Franks,  unlefs  the 
drogueman,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  pallia’s,  was  delivered  up 
to  them.  The  latter,  though  well  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the 
European,  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  misfortunes,  to 
have  the  unfortunate  Dutchman  flrangied,  and  to  give  up  his  body 
to  the  rioters,  who  hung  it  upon  a tree. 

The  picture  which  I have  juft  drawn  of  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dern Alexandrians,  however  gloomy  it  may  appear,  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  truth.  I have  painted  them  fuch  as  I have  feen  them. 
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In  fupport  of  what  I have  aflerted  I might  adduce  the  tedimony  of 
the  mod;  refpeélable  travellers,  and  efpecially  that  of  fuch  Euro- 
peans as  have. been  induced  by  their  employments,  commercial 
{peculations,  or  by  curiofity,  to  make  fome  day  at  Alexandria  ; and 
who  have  been  the  witnedes,  and  perhaps  the  victims,  of  this  fero- 
cious difpofition.  It  is  by  no  means  matter  of  adonifhment,  if, 
upon  the  entrance  of  a vi&orious  army  into  their  country,  they  con- 
trived to  adfume  the  appearance  of  quiet  people.  The  man  who  is 
the  mod:  cruel  is  generally  the  mod;  cowardly.  He  never  exhibits 
courage  but  when  he  is  fure  that  he  is  the  dronged,  and  crouches 
as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  weak  ; he  ftill  retains  his  perfidy  and 
treachery,  and  employs  thofe  arms  of  weak  minds,  as  often  as.  he 
thinks  he  fhall  not  be  difcovered. 

The  Arabian  tongue  is  generally  fpoken  in  Alexandria,  as  well  as 
all  over  Egypt.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Alexandrians,  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  are  in  the  habits  of  commercial  intercour fe 
with  the  European  merchants,  fpeakalfo  the  Italian,  which  has  confi- 
derab le  currency  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  The  Morefco,  or  lingua 
Franca , is  alfo  fpoken  there.  This  is  a mixture  of  bad  Italian,. 
Spanifh,  and  Arabic.  There  is  no  place  at  which  a foreigner  can 
fo  eafily  procure  fervants,  who,  if  not  of  approved  fidelity,  have,  at 
lead;,  a facility  of  making  themfelves  underdood  by  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Arabic.  A ferdary  an  officer  of  little  confe- 
quence,  was  commandant  of  the  town  ; but  his  power  was  not  always 
fufficient  to  keep  an  unbridled  populace  in  awe. 

A wade  of  fand  and  duff,  and  a heap  of  rubbifii,  condituted  an 
abode  worthy  of  the  tribe  of  Alexandria,  who  laboured  every  day  to 
augment  its  horrors.  Columns  thrown,  down  and  difperfed  ; others 
dill  danding,  but  infulated  y mutilated  datues.,  capitals,  entabla- 
tures, and  fragments  of  every  kind,  are  drewed  upon  the  ground  that 
furrounds  the  city.  There  is  no  taking  a dngle  dep  without,  in  a 
4 manner,. 
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manner,  (tumbling  over  fome  of  the  ruins.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  hi- 
deous theatre  of  the  moft  horrible  deftruCtion.  The  traveller  is  af- 
flicted at  the  fight  of  thefe  fad  remains  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
and  indignant  againft  the  barbarians  who  have  dared  to  lay  facrile- 
gious  hands  upon  monuments  which  even  Time,  the  moft  unmerciful 
of  deftroyers,  would  have  fpared. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  AS  CONTRACTED  BY  THE  ARABS.— CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLES, 
— CLEOPAT RA . — PALACE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  EGYPT.— POMPEY’S  PILLAR. 

1 HE  walls  of  Alexander’s  vaft  city,  which  was  once  feveral  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  contained  near  a million  of  inhabitants,  were 
contracted  by  the  Arabs  who  invaded  it.  It  is  this  new  enclofure,. 
conhfting  of  a hundred  vaulted  towers  and  folid  walls,  that  ftill 
ferves  as  the  boundary  of  the  Alexandria  of  our  days,  the  Rate  of 
which,  as  has  been  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  fo  deplorable. 
But  too  fmall  for  fo  extenfive  a zone,  the  prefent  city  is  far  from 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Between  it  and  the  walls  are 
large  lpaces,  which  prefent  to  the  eye  nothing  but  deftruCtion,  heaps 
of  rubbifh,  and  the  fcattered  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  Some  authors 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  the  very  walls  built  by  Alexander. 
This  opinion,  long  fince  abandoned,  has  been  lately  revived  by 
M.  Tott*;  but  their  architecture  has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  It  is  evidently  in  the  manner  of  the  Arabs, 
ând  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  the  walls  of  Cairo,  which  were 
inconteflably  conftruCted  by  that  nation.  Columns,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  monuments  really  antique,  were  employed  in  building 
them,  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  their  more  modern  conftruCtion ; 
and  the  infcriptions  in  Arabic  and  Kujic  characters,  with  which  the 
towers  are  covered  in  a variety  of  places,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin.  Neither  has  it  appeared  doubtful  to  the  greater  number  of 
travellers,  among  whom  I fliall  content  myfelf  with  quoting  the 
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learned  Pococke,  the  man  whofe  refearches  into  antiquity  have  been 
the  mod;  profound.  “ It  was,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  year  600  of  the 
“ hegira,  1212  of  the  Chriftian  era,  that  one  of  the  fucceflors  of 
“ Saladin,  who  had  juft  wrefted  Egypt  from  the  hands  of  the  ca- 
“ liphs  of  the  family  of  the  Fatimites,  caufed  the  walls  of  modem 
“ Alexandria  to  be  built.  In  the  c red; ion  of  thefe  fortifications, 
“ which  are  two  French  leagues  in  circumference,  the  ruins  of  the 
“ ancient  city  were  employed.  The  walls  and  the  hundred  towers 
“ with  which  they  are  flanked,  are  compofed  of  pieces  of  marble  and 
“ broken  columns,  confounded  with  common  ftones 

The  thick  walls,  and  the  hundred  towers  which  flank  them,  are, 
as  has  juft  been  feen,  only  about  two  leagues  round  ; whereas  the 
ancient  city  of  Alexandria,  according  to  the  beft  authorities,  was 
feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  The  materials  employed 
in  the  conftrudion  of  fome  of  thefe  towers,  in  addition  to  the 
fragments  of  more  ancient  monuments,  are  of  a lingular  kind,  and 
fuch  as  no  traveller  that  I am  acquainted  with  has  mentioned. 
Common  ftones  are  only  feen  in  the  parts  that  have  been  repaired,  or 
conftrudted  more  recently.  The  original  mafonry  confifts  of  ftony 
mafles,  formed  of  a prodigious  quantity  of  little  foflil  and  fparry 
fhells,  mixed  up  without  any  order  with  a kind  of  cement  which 
hinds  them  all  together  ; fo  that  this  fubftance,  which  is  of  the 
hardeft  nature,  appears  to  be  a compofition,  or  an  aggregation,  of 
art,  rather  than  a natural  ftone. 

The  folidity  of  the  walls,  and  the  vaft  capacity  of  the  towers, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  forts,  rendered  the  enclofure 
of  the  Arabs  a rampart  capable  of  a long  defence.  In  fpite  of  the 
difpolition  and  reflftance  o-f  the  Mamalûks,  and  of  their  troops,  a 
handful  of  Frenchmen  without  cannon,  and  almoft  without  ammu- 
nition,. took  it  by  efcalade  in  a few  minutes.  Alexander  laid  the 
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foundation  of  a city,  the  memory  of  which,  commerce,  the  fciences, 
and  prodigies  of  art,  have  perpetuated  : Buonaparte  has  wreded 

the  remains  of  that  very  city  out  of  the  hands  of  barbarians,  whofe 
prefence  polluted  its  ruins  ; and  redored  it  to  the  general  com- 
merce, which  its  pofition  infures  it,  and  which  will  call  back  all  its 
ancient  fplendour.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  which  of  the  two  heroes, 
the  founder  or  the  redorer,  will  mod  attradt  the  admiration  of 
poderity. 

Towards  the  eadern  extremity  of  the  crefcent  formed  by  the  new 
port,  and  near  the  coad,  dand  two  obelifks.  By  general  confent 
they  are  denominated  Cleopatra* s needles , though  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  the  work  of  that  queen  of  Egypt.  Some  excavations 
which  are  called  her  baths,  and  the  condrudtion  of  the  canal  that 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  ciderns  of  Alexandria,  are 
alfo  attributed  to  her  without  any  hidorical  proof  ; an  homage  paid 
to  the  great  qualities  of  the  lad  queen  of  the  Ptolemean  race.  It  is 
thus,  while  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  eredted  mod  of  the 
adonidiing  edifices  of  ancient  Egypt  are  abfolutely  lod  in  oblivion, 
poderity  carefully  preferves  the  remembrance  of  a woman,  rendered 
i'lludrious  by  her  magnificence,  her  genius,  her  heroic  difpofition, 
and  her  incomparable  beauty  ; of  her  whofe  charms  triumphed  over 
the  greated  of  the  Romans  ; of  her,  in  diort,  who  can  only  be 
reproached  with  the  excefs  of  a pafiion  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
come in  an  ardent  mind,  and  in  a burning  climate,  on  which  the 
graces  do  not  refufe  to  fmile,  and  which  Nature  does  not  difavow. 

One  of  Cleopatra’s  needles  is  dill  upright  upon  its  bafe  ; the  other 
is  thrown  down,  and  almod  entirely  buried  in  the  fand.  The  fird 
fhews  what  the  hand  of  man  can  do  againd  time  ; the  fécond  what 
time  can  effedt  in  oppofition  to  the  efforts  of  man.  I was  not  able 
to  take  their  dimenfions  ; but  an  old  French  traveller,  who  appears 
to  have  meafured  them  with  the  greated  exadtnefs,  aderts  that  they 

are 
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are  fifty-eight  feet  * fix  inches  high,  -and  feven  feet  fquare  at  the 
bafe  -f\  They  are  hewn  out  of  a fingle  block  of  granite,  and  are 
covered  on  every  fide  wkh  hieroglyphics.  The  firfit  figure  of  Plate  L 
reprefents  that  one  of  the  two  needles  which  is  now  Handing,  feen 
from  the  north  fide.  The  impreflion  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  Hill 
very  clear  upon  the  fides  of  this  needle,  and  they  are  yet  eafily 
diHinguifiiable,  except  thofe  towards  the  eafl,  which  are  entirely 
effaced. 

Near  thefe  obelilks  Hood  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  ; and 
fuperb  veHiges  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  Hill  remain.  They 
are  an  inexhauHible  quarry  of  pieces  of  granite  and  marble,  which 
the  prefent  Alexandrians  difhonour,  by  employing  them  with  com- 
mon materials  in  the  conflru&ion  of  their  houfes,  and  of  their  edi- 
fices. Excavations  of  little  depth  made  in  this  fpot  afforded  medals 
and  engraved  Hones  more  abundantly  than  any  other  place  ; but 
they  were  become  fcarce  : hardly  any  indeed  were  to  be  found  there 
when  I was  at  Alexandria.  It  was  alfo  from  among  thefe  ruins 
that  came  the  fofiil  tooth,  reprefented  of  the  natural  fize  in  Plate  II.. 
It  paffed  for  the  tooth  of  a man,  and  confequently  for  that  of  a giant; 
but  this  opinion  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  the  fmalleff 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  Upon  comparing  this  tooth  with  thofe  of 
known  animals,  it  is  evident  that  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant. 

Without  the  fouth  gate  of  the  wall  of  the  Arabs,  Hands  one  of 
the  moH  aflonifhing  monuments  that  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  The  largeH  column  that  ever  exifled  lifts  its  head  majeHically 
aloft,  proud  of  not  having  yielded  to  the  tooth  of  time,  nor  to  the 
more  terrible  and  more  Hidden  attacks  of  fuperHitious  ignorance. 
( See  Fig.  2.  Plate  I.)  It  is  of  the  fineH  and  hardeff  granite,  and  is. 
compofed  of  three  pieces,  out  of  which  the  capital,  the  fhaft,  and 

* In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  work,  the  French  meafures  are  adhered- 
to.  The  French  foot  is  to  the  Englith  nearly  as  16  to  15.  T, 
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the  pedeflal  are  hewn.  I had  not  the  means  of  meafuring  its  height  ; 
and  the  travellers  who  went  before  me  are  not  agreed  upon  that 
point.  Savary  reprefen ts  it  as  a hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
high*;  while  Paul  Lucas,  who  afferts  that  he  meafured  it  care- 
fully, found  it  to  be  only  ninety-four  -f\  The  latter  opinion  was 
univerfally  adopted  by  the  Europeans  at  Alexandria.  The  height  of 
the  column  was  eflimated  there  at  from  ninety-four  to  ninety-five 
French  feet.  The  pedeflal  is  fifteen  feet  high;  the  fhaft  with 
the  focle,  feventy  feet,  and  the  capital  ten  ; making  in  all  ninety- 
five  feet.  The  mean  diameter  is  feven  feet  and  three  quarters.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  proportions,  the  folid  contents  of  the  column  may 
be  eflimated  at  fix  thoufand  cubic  feet.  It  is  well  known,  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  red  granite  weighs  a hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  column  is  confequently  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Hard  as  is  the  fub dance  of  which  the  column  confifls,  it  has  not 
çfcaped  the  corroding  tooth  of  time.  The  lower  part  of  the  fhaft 
is  very  much  damaged  on  the  eaflern  fide  ; and  pieces  may  be  eafily 
fcaled  off  from  the  fame  fide  of  the  pedeflal.  It  has  already  been 
feen,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  Cleopatra’s  needle  were  obliterated 
upon  the  fide  which  looks  towards  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs. 
This  is  probably  the  effedt  of  the  wind  from  the  fea.  It  is  faid, 
that  a Greek  infcription  is  diflinguifhable  upon  the  oppofite  fide, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  weflward,  when  the  fun  fliines  upon  it;  but, 
though  I examined  it  with  the  greatefl  attention,  I was  unable  to 
difcover  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  column  flands  having  funk,  a part 
of  the  plinth  which  fupports,  it  is  left  expofed  to  view.  It  is  a block 
of  only  fix  feet  fquare,  on  the  centre  of  which  refis  a pedeflal  of  much 

* Lettres  fur  l’Egypte,  tome  i.  p.  36. 
f Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas^  fait  en  J714,  tome  ii.  p.  22. 
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larger  dimenfions  than  itfelf  : this  proves  the  exadt  perpendicularity 
of  the  whole  eredtion.  It  is  alfo  of  granite,  but  of  a different  kind 
from  that  of  the  column.  The  people  of  the  country  had  built  round 
the  plinth,  with  the  intention  of  fupporting  the  pedeftal.  This  ma- 
fonry,  which  was  perfectly  ufelefs,  was  compofed  of  Hones  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  among  which  were  pieces  of  marble  detached  from 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  and  covered  with  beautiful  hierogly- 
phics. While  fome  were  feeking  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  monu- 
ment, others,  who,  as  I was  told,  were  Bedouins,  were  endeavouring 
to  throw  it  down,  in  hopes  of  finding  a treafure  under  the  founda- 
tion. They  employed  the  adiion  of  gunpowder;  but  fortunately" 
they  were  very  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mining  ; and  the  explofion  de- 
ffroyed  only  a part  of  the  mafonry  placed  to  no  purpofe  under  the 
pedeftal. 

Paul  Lucas  relates,  that,  in  1714,  a mountebank  having  afeended 
to  the  capital  with  a facility  that  furprifed  every  body,  afferted  that 
there  was  a hollow  in  its  upper  part  *.  Within  thefe  few  years 
we  have  obtained  more  pofitive  information.  Some  Englifh  failors 
contrived  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar  by  means  of  a paper 
kite,  which  enabled  them  to  affix  to  it  a rope  ladder.  Like  the  man 
of  whom  Paul  Lucas  fpeaks,  they  found  a large  circular  hollow 
upon  the  top  of  the  capital,  and  alfo  a hole  at  each  corner.  It  is 
certain  then,  that  the  capital  ferved  as  a bafe  to  fome  ffatue,  the 
remains  of  which  appear  to  be  irrecoverably  loft.  Several  friends  of 
M.  Roboli,  who  was  once  interpreter  of  the  French  nation  at  Alex- 
andria, told  me,  that  he  had  difeovered  near  the  column  fome  pieces 
of  a ftatue,  which,  to  judge  from  its  fragments,  muft  have  been  of 
prodigious  fize  ; and  that  he  had  conveyed  them  to  the  houfe  occu- 
pied by  the  French  ; but  that  not  having  been  able,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  refearches,  to  find  the  remainder,  he  had  them  thrown  into  the 

* Travels  to  the  city  in  queflion, 
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fea  near  the  above-mentioned  houfe.  They  were  fhewn  to  me;  but 
I found  it  impoffible  to  make  out  what  they  were,  becaufe  they 
were  almoft  entirely  buried  in  the  fand.  I was  further  told,  that  the 
fragments  of  this  ftatue  were  of  the  fined:  porphyry. 

Nothing  but  conjectures,  more  or  lefs  vague,  exift  concerning  the 
time  and  motives  of  the  ereCtion  of  the  Alexandrian  column.  The 
name  of  Pompey’s  pillar,  by  which  it  is  generally  known,  indicates  the 
origin  molt  commonly  afcribed  to  it.  It  was  Cæfar,  fay  the  vulgar, 
who  ereCted  it,  ill-order  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  victory 
he  obtained  over  Pompey  in  the  famous  battle  of  Pharfalia.  Sup- 
ported by  the  teftimony  of  an  Arabian  writer,  Savary  alTerts,  that 
it  was  a monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Alexandrians  towards 
Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  emperor*;  while  others  attribute 
the  elevation  of  the  column  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  a king  of  Egypt.’ 

Mr.  Montague,  celebrated  for  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  his 
adventures,  had  formed,  during  his  long  Ray  in  the  EaR,  a new 
opinion  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt.  He  maintained  that  the  pillar  was 
the  work  of  Adrian,  another  Roman  emperor,  who  travelled  in 
Egypt  ; but  of  this  he  had  no  proof.  Wilhing,  neverthelefs,  to 
accredit  his  opinion,  he  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a little  artifice, 
in  order  to  perfuade  others  of  what  he  had  already  perfuaded  himfelf. 
I have  the  faCt  from  a witnefs  of  undoubted  credit.  The  learned 
Englifhman  made  one  of  his  fervants  infert  a fmall  medal  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  in  a certain  place,  between  the  ground  on  which  the 
column  Rands  and  its  pedefial.  He  then  repaired  to  the  fpot 
with  a large  party,  and,  after  a pretended  fearch,  with  the  blade  of 
a knife  raked  out  the  medal,  which  he  fhewed  as  an  inconteftable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  difcovery.  He  made  it  public  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  did  not  meet  with  a great  deal  of  credit,  nor  could 
it  obtain,  much  from,  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the  pillar.  . In 

t LeUres  fur  1’Egypte,  tome  i.  p.  37. 
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the  time  of  Adrian,  indeed,  the  Greeks  had  carried  into  Egypt  the 
true  principles  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  elegance  in  all  the  arts. 
Of  this  a judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  remains  of  the  city  which 
the  emperor  built  in  the  upper  part  of  that  country  in  honour  of 
Antinous,  a young  man  famous  in  ancient  hiftory  on  account  of  his 
exquifite  beauty,  and  generous  attachment  towards  a Roman,  whole 
merit  has  been  too  highly  extolled.  The  columns  which  Still  exilt 
at  Antinoe  are  hewn  with  a more  careful  hand,  and  are  of  a more 
elegant  form,  than  that  of  Alexandria.  I do  not  mean  that  the  latter 
is  not  a fine  one  ; but  its  principal  merit  confifts  in  its  being  of 
prodigious  dimensions,  and  truly  aftonifhing  on  account  of  its 
enormous  mafs. 

The  fame  reafon  which  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  column  Should 
be  of  the  time  of  Adrian,  removes  it  ftill  farther  from  that  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  Abulfeda,  who  is  quoted  by  Savary,  only  fays 
that  Alexandria  pojfeffes  a famous  Pharos , and  the  column  of  Seve- 
rus *.  He  adds  nothing  more,  and  does  not  even  indicate  the  Spot 
on  which  the  column  of  Severus  was  ereCted.  The  city  of  Alexan- 
dria contains  fo  great  a number  of  pillars,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  to  which  the  paflage  of  the  Arabian  hiftorian  is  applicable. 
Alexander  Severus  pretended  that  he  defcended  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  mull  naturally  feel  a predilection  for  a city  founded  by 
his  conquering  anceftor.  It  is  not  therefore  aftonifhing  that  he 
Should  Seek  to  embellifh  it  by  works  of  every  kind,  which  have  been 
thrown  down  and  deftroyed  with  thofe  that  already. rendered  it  fo 
magnificent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  column  dedicated  to  Seve- 
rus, and  Skill  exifting  in  the  ancient  city  of  Antinous,  be  compared 
with  that  at  Alexandria,  it  will  be  hardly  poftible  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  both  of  the  fame  time.  The  hieroglyphics  with  which 
the  plinth  of  granite,  the  immoveable  Support  of  the  column,  is 

* Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  tradu&ion  de  Savary. 
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covered,  feem  to  be  alfo  a new  proof  of  its  erection  being  anterior 
to  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Severn s,  and  indicate  a work  of  greater 
antiquity.  This  consideration,  added  to  the  Silence  of  historians 
upon  the  Subject,  appears  to  carry  back  the  construction  of  the  pillar 
which  bears  Pompey’s  name,  to  an  era  even  more  remote  than  that 
of  his  defeat.  If  in  the  midSt  of  this  uncertainty,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  refearches  of  the  learned,  often  involves  the  paft  and 
the  future  in  the  fame  obfeurity,  I were  to  hazard  my  opinion,  I 
Should  be  inclined  to  aferibe  the  honour  of  erecting  the  column  of 
Alexandria  to  thofe  ancient  times  which  produced  fo  many  prodigies 
in  Egypt  ; to  thofe  times  when  thoufands  of  men  were  employed 
whole  years  in  the  conveyance  of  maSTes  of  Stone,  the  moving  of 
which  feemed  to  fet  human  Strength  at  defiance. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be  difficult  to  change  the  name 
which  has  been  fo  long  affixed  to  the  column  of  Alexandria  ; and 
whatever  may  be  the  reafons  alleged  to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  will  Still  continue  to  be  called  Pompey's  pillar . How- 
ever, it  is  equally  probable,  that  posterity  will  recollect  that  this 
column  was  the  head-quarters  whence  Buonaparte  gave  orders  for 
the  efcalade  of  Alexandria  ; that  the  bodies  of  the  heroes  who  pe- 
nfhed  victims  of  their  bravery,  are  interred  round  the  pedeftal,  and 
that  their  names  are  engraved  upon  it  : it  is  alfo  probable,  that,  more 
Struck  with  the  genius  of  victory  and  his  fublime  conceptions,  than 
with  him  who  rendered  ancient  Egypt  illuftrious  by  his  aStoniShing 
works,  future  ages  will  at  once  enfure  the  immortality  and  glory  of 
the  French  nation,  by  denominating  Pompey's  pillar  the  pillar  of  the 
French . 

I was  told  at  Alexandria,  that  a plan  once  existed  for  the  conveyance 
of  this  much-admired  column  to  France.  The  people  of  the  Levant 
and  the  Provençal  navigators  considered  the  undertaking  as  impracti- 
cable. They  forgot,  or  perhaps  never  knew,  that  this  mafs  of 
granite  was  taken  out  of  the  quarries  of  Syene,  that  is  to  fay,  from 
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a diflance  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  ; they  did  not  know 
that  Julius  Cæfar  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  Rome  an  obelilk  a 
hundred  cubits  or  twenty-five  toifes  * high,  and  eight  cubits  or 
two  toifes  diameter  ; they  did  not  know  that  Auguftus  was  defirous 
that  Rome  fhould  alfo  poffefs  the  two  obeli  fies  erected  at  Heliopolis 
by  Sefoftris,  which  are  each  a hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in  height; 
that  Conffantine  ordered  the  removal  of  another  obelifk  of  equal 
bulk,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  which  Ramafes,  king  of  Egypt,  em- 
ployed two  thoufand  men  ; nor,  finally,  do  they  know  that,  in  our 
times,  a rock  weighing  three  millions  of  pounds  has  been  brought 
from  a confiderable  diftance  to  Peterfburgh,  and  feated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city. 

Great  enterprifes  are  the  true  monuments  of  the  glory  of  great 
nations.  It  would  be  worthy  of  that  people,  who,  in  a few  years, 
have  furpaffed  all  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Romans,  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  column  of  Alexandria.  If  extraordinary 
means  were  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  the  genius  of  fcience,  infeparable 
from  that  of  real  glory,  is  there  to  point  them  out  ; and  the  arts, 
which  alfo  rife  with  the  nation  that  cherilhes  them,  will  contrive  to 
put  them  in  practice.  In  the  midft  of  one  of  the  fquares  of  Paris, 
in  that  of  the  Revolution  for  inffance,  the  column  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  moft  majeftic  effedl.  A coloffal  flatue  fhould  furmount 
the  capital  ; this  fhould  be  the  image  of  Liberty.  She  would  over- 
look the  palaces  of  the  depofitaries  of  power,  and,  by  her  proud  and 
commanding  attitude,  would  be  the  terror  of  every  one  who  fhould 
dare  to  abufe  his  authority,  in  order  to  torment,  or  to  betray,  a 
people  of  whofe  power  fhe  would  likewife  be  an  everlafting  cmblciru 

* A toife  is  fix  French  feet. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RUINS.— CANAL  OF  ALEXANDRIA.— CISTERNS.— STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  Of 
THE  CANAL.— SODA.— BIRDS— SPARROWS.— CATACOMBS— CAMELEONS.— JACKALS. 

If,  upon  leaving  Pompcy’s  pillar,  you  continue  to  walk  towards 
the  fouth,  you  meet  with  an  oblong  and  fpacious  valley  of  fome 
depth.  It  contains  the  remains  of  a few  ancient  buildings,  among 
which  thick  and  folid  walls  are  diftinguifhable,  upon  a level  with 
the  fa-nd,  and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a T.  Towards  the  extremity 
of  the  longitudinal  branch  of  the  T are  feveral  fragments  of  granite 
pillars;  and  quite  at  the  extremity  is  a cave  into  which  it  is  no  longer 
poffible  to  enter.  The  natives  call  this  place  Guirgê.  From  thence 
you  come  to  the  canal  or  kalijh  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Alexandria 
did  not  Rand,  as  it  does  now,  in  the  midft  of  fand  ; it  was  not  fur^ 
rounded  with  that  barren  wafte  which  at  prefent  renders  its  environs 
fo  difagreeable.  The  lake  Mareotis,  which  was  but  at  a fhort  dif- 
tance,  and  two  large  canals,  one  of  them  defeending  from  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  coming  from  the  branch  of  the  Nile  which 
was  denominated  the  Bolbitic , kept  up  a falutary  coolnefs,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  favoured  culture  and  vegetation.  Thefe  works, 
which  atteft  the  grandeur  and  power  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  exig- 
ence of  which  was  equally  ufeful  and  agreeable,  were  hill  kept  in 
repair  under  the  government  of  the  caliphs.  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian 
hiftorian,  fpeaks  of  Alexandria  as  of  an  immenfe  city,  furrounded 
by  delightful  gardens  *.  The  ruin  of  what  had  coft  fo  much  pains 
and  labour  was  referved  for  the  Turks.  Their  rage  for  dcflrudion 


* Defcription  de  l’Egypte. 
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has  dried  up  thofe  refervoirs  of  water  which  diffufed  fertility  along 
with  the  ftreams  that  flowed  from  them,  in  like  manner  as  it  has 
dried  up  the  fources  of  knowledge  and  energy  in  the  minds  of  thole 
nations  which  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  fubjeét  to  their  dreadful 
defpotifm. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  canal  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  even  that 
i-S  in  a ruinous  ftate.  During  the  inundation  it  receives  the  water 
of  the  Nile  at  Latj \ oppofite  Fouah,  and  has  three  bridges  over  it  of 
modern  conftrudtion.  Near  the  former,  by  the  fea-fide,  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  fubterraneous  aquedud:  that  carries  the  provifion  of 
water  of  the  Alexandrians  into  the  citterns,  the  arches  of  which 
fupported  the  whole  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  and  which  every 
one  concurred  in  confidering  as  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  monuments 
in  the  world  *.  The  mouth  of  this  aquedudt  is  blocked  up  ;;  but 
when  the  water  of  the  canal  had  attained  a certain  height,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  rife  of  the  river,  the  principal  magiftrates  of  the 
town  went  in  great  ceremony  to  break  down  the  dam.  When  the 
citterns  were  full,  it  was  again  built  up,  and  the  water  of  the  canal 
continued  to  fall  into  the  fea  at  the  old  port.  It  was  by  means  of  fo 
cafy  a communication  that  the  conveyance  of  mcrchandife  was  for- 
merly effected  throughout  Egypt.  The  dangerous  paffage  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  was  thus  avoided,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the 
fea.  When  I was  at  Alexandria  in  1778,  not  more  than  a century 
had  elapfed  fince  it  had  been  navigable  for  boats  ; but  this  canal, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  inettimable,  was  negledted  by  barbarians 
who  were  blind  to  their  true  interetts.  The  walls  which  fupported 
the  banks  were  falling  every  day  into  ruins  ; the  pavement  at  the 
bottom  was  covered  with  fucceflive  coats  of  mud,  and  no  boat  could 
any  longer  fwim  in  it.  A yellow  and  difgutting  ftream  would  foon 
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have  ceafed  to  reach  the  cifterns,  which  were  themfelves  half- 
deftroyed  ; the  inhabitants  would  have  foon  experienced  a total  want 
of  water  ; and  modern  Alexandria  would  have  funk  into  the  fand, 
and  have  become  the  haunt  of  lavage  animals  which  feemed  already 
to  threaten  it,  while  prowling  round  its  walls. 

The  banks  of  the  canal  are  animated  by  fome  of  the  richeft  pro- 
ductions of  living  nature;  farther  on  file  appears  dead.  On  every 
fide  there  is  nothing  but  fands,  rocks,  and  fterility.  Trees  and 
fhrubs  grow  by  the  water- fide,  and  fome  patches  of  verdure  are 
icattered  about  the  environs.  A few  wandering  ftreams  carry  fertility 
to  fields  where  barley  is  fown,  and  where  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  particularly  a great  number  of  artichokes.  The 
cultivation  of  this  diftridt  formerly  extended  much  farther;  and  it 
would  have  been  eafy  for  the  modern  Alexandrians  to  have  enlarged 
its  limits  ; but  they  difcovered  no  activity,  unlefs  in  pillage;  nor  is 
it  furprifing  that  people  who  made  no  effort  to  preferve  the  only 
wTater  that  was  drinkable,  fhould  have  negleCted  the  means  of  pro- 
curing themfelves  comfort  and  abundance. 

Thefe  are  veftiges  of  the  culture  wrhich  furrounded  ancient  Alex- 
andria ; thefe  are  the  remains  of  thofe  delightful  gardens  which 
added  to  its  magnificence,  and  the  beauty  of  which  Abulfeda  fill 
extolled  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs.  A few  trees  fcattered  here  and 
there,  and  fcarcely  vegetating  upon  this  fandy  fliore,  are  far  from 
fufficient  to  conceal  its  aridity  and  nakednefs  : feveral  fpecies  of  foda, 
fait  and  acrid  plants,  of  which  the  Arabian  name,  kali,  has  been 
given  to  alkaline  fubftances,  are  almofi:  the  only  ones  that  thrive 
upon  this  coaft,  and  there  they  may  rather  be  faid  to  creep  than 
grow.  The  Alexandrians  burn  them,  and  extradl  from  their  allies  a 
fixed  fait,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  verdure,  the  coolnefs,  and  the  fliade,  had  attracted  a number 
of  fmall  birds  to  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
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October,  and  I distinguished  among  them  fig-peckers  *,  common 
larks  -f,  and  fparrows.  Bird-catchers  were  employed  in  taking  the 
two  firft  fpecies,  and  in  thus  destroying  the  only  beings  that  could 
give  Some  appearance  of  gaiety  to  their  miferable  habitations.  But 
thefe  birds,  excepting  the  fparrows,  were,  at  Alexandria,  birds  of 
paSfage.  They  were  refting  themfelves  near  the  water  of  the  canal, 
after  a long  journey.  In  a Short  time  that  water  could  have  afforded 
them  nothing  but  a bed  of  mud.  it  was  already  Stagnant  and  of  a 
brackifh  tafte  ; and  the  birds  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
from  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  them  on  their  arrival,  were  pre- 
paring to  feek  in  the  direction  of  the  Delta  a more  happy  country, 
a more  agreeable  Situation,  and  a more  undisturbed  retreat. 

The  fparrows,  on  the  contrary,  more  accuftomed  to  the  fociety  of 
man,  becaufe  their  lefs  favoury  flefli  is  not  equally  tempting  to  his 
appetite,  never  migrate  : except  when  on  an  excursion  in  fearch  of 
food,  they  never  quit  inhabited  places,  where  they  alfo  take  up  their 
abode.  They  are  domeftic  birds,  forming  around  us  an  aviary  of 
impudent  parafites,  who  partake,  whether  we  will  or  not,  both  of 
our  provisions  and  of  our  dwellings.  In  Egypt,  their  habits  are 
the  fame  as  with  us — the  fame  familiarity,  the  fame  effrontery,  and 
the  fame  voracity.  They  are  alfo  the  intrufive  guefts  of  the  Alex- 
andrians ; they  are  likewife  feen  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  are  equally  common  in  Nubia,  and  even  in  AbySfinia.  A great 
degree  of  heat  cannot  then  be  unfavourable  to  them,  though  it  is  true 
that  none  of  them  are  met  with  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa.  From 
Cape  Blanco,  or  thereabout,  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  bengals  £, 

* Bec-figue,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  668.  Fig.  I. — Mota - 
eilla  ficeduia,  L. — Ang.  The  Epicurean  warbler. 

f L’alouette,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  363.  Fig.  I.-— 
Alauda  arvenjis,  L. — Ang.  The  Sky-lark. 

£ Le  bengali,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  115.  Fig.  L— 
Fringilla  bengalus,  L. 
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the  fenegals  *,  and  by  the  little  fenegal.fparrows  -f\  As  I cannot, 
after  what  I have  juft  faid,  attribute  the  caufe  of  this  fadt  to  excefs 
of  heat,  I think  it  muft  depend  upon  the  difference  of  the  alimentary 
plants  raifed  in  thofe  parts  of  Africa.  Wheat  and  the  kinds  of  grain 
analogous  to  it  are  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  in  Abyftinia, 
as  well  as  in  Barbary  ; but  that  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  environs  of  Cape 
Blanco.  Other  nutritive  plants  furnifh  a fubftitute  to  the  negroes 
who  inhabit  the  country  fouth  of  that  promontory  ; and  the  feeds  of 
thofe  plants  are  not  a proper  food  for  fparrows  ; fo  that  if  they  do. 
not  frequent  all  the  wheat  countries,  it  is  at  leaft  certain  that  they 
never  fettle  in  thofe  where  that  kind  of  corn  and  others  of  a fimilar. 
nature  are  not  cultivated. 

The  rapid  glance  that  We  have  juft  taken  of  feveral  productions  of 
living  nature,  is  a relief  to  the  mind,  fatigued  with  dwelling  upon 
rubbifh  and  defolation.  Thanks  to  the  mother  of  all  beings  ! Eternal 
praife  to  her  unalterable  beneficence  ! It  has  been  her  wifti  to  preferve 
upon  a dry  and  burning  foil,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  horrors  of 
deftrudtion,  a fpot  where  {he  has  found  means,  in  fpite  of  the  bar- 
barians on  whom  her  charms  are  loft,  to  exhibit  fome  fpecimens  of 
her  beauty.  It  is  with  regret  that  I diredt  my  fteps  another  way, 
and  that  I take  my  eyes  from  off  a place  which  is  comparatively  fo 
enchanting.  My  pen  endeavours  to  make  the  reader  participate  in 
the  agreeable  fenfations  that  I experienced  ; but  we  muft  haften  to 
reach  a country  where  Nature  has  difplayed  all  her  treafure.  The 
thought  revives  my  courage,  for  we  have  ftill  fandy  waftes  to  pafs, 
and  have  yet  to  plunge  into  the  catacombs,  the  gloomy  abode  of- 
the  dead. 

Thefe  catacombs,  which  are  at  no< great  diftance  from  the  canal, 

* Le  fénégali,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  dès  Oif.  et  PL.  enlum.  No.  157.  Fig.  I.;  et  le 
fénégali  rayé,  ibidem,  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  157.  Fig.  II. — Fringilla  fenegala , L. 

t Buffon*  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  230.  Fig.  II. 
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are  galleries  extending  a confiderable  way  under  ground,  or  rather  into 
the  rock.  They  were  probably  at  firft  the  quarries,  whence  theftones 
neceffary  for  building  the  houfes  of  Alexandria  were  extracted  ; and 
after  having  furnifhed  the  people  of  the  country  with  materials  for 
their  habitation  during  their  lives,  they  became  their  laft  abode  after 
death.  Though  of  immenfe  extent,  they  did  not  require  laborious 
efforts,  the  ftratum  of  ftone  being  calcareous  and  foft.  It  is  as 
white  as  that  of  Malta,  and  in  like  manner  grows  harder  upon  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  But  the  -rock  of  Malta  is  bare,  whereas  that  of 
Egypt  is  generally  covered  with  fand.  It  was,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  foftnefs  of  the  rock  that  the  ancient  (Egyptians  covered 
the  infide  of  the  galleries  with  a kind  of  mortar  which  has  acquired 
a great  degree  of  folidity,  and  is  not  eafily  broken.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  fubterraneous  paffages  have  fallen  in.  In  the  fmall 
number  of  thofe  in  which  it  was  ftill  poflible  to  penetrate,  I per- 
ceived, on  each  fide,  three  rows  of  tombs  placed  one  above  another  : 
they  are  not,  as  at  Malta,  cut  lengthwife,  but  tranfverfely.  Their 
longeft  fides  form  an  inclined  plane  inwards,  fo  that  the  bottom 
•of  the  tomb  is  much  narrower  than  the  upper  part.  At  the  extremity 
■of  Tome  of  thefe  galleries,  there  are  feparate  chambers  with  their 
tombs,  fet  apart,  no  doubt,  for  the  interment  of  a family,  or  of  a 
particular  clafs  of  citizens. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Arabs,  the  catacombs  have  a fubterraneous 
communication  with  the  pyramids  of  Memphis.  This  opinion  of 
their  immenfe  extent  appears  exaggerated.  It  does  not,  however, 

* go  beyond  the  other  gigantic  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and  might 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  verification.  It  is  more  certain  that  they  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  fea,  at  the  head  of  the  old  port  : the  three 
grottos,  or  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  by  the  fea-fide,  which 
the  Egyptians  have  honoured,  rather  improperly,  with  the  name  of 
Cleopatra's  baths , appear  to  be  a continuation  of  them. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs  I faw  feveral  caméléons  *.  It  is 
now  well  afcertained,  that  the  change  in  their  colours  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  objects  prefented  to  them  ; that  their  different  affections 
increafe  or  diminifh  the  intensity  of  the  tints  with  which  the  fine 
fkin  that  covers  them  is  mottled  ; that  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
unfubfiantial  a nourifhment  as  air  ; that  they  feek  more  folid  food 
by  fwallowing  flies  and  other  infects  ; and,  in  fhort,  that  all  the 
wonderful  flories  that  have  been  related  of  this  kind  of  lizard,  are 
no  more  than  a feries  of  fables  which  have  difhonoured  the  fcience 
of  nature  even  to  the  prefent  day.  I kept  feveral  caméléons  y not 
that  I was  tempted  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Corneille  le 
Bruyn,  who,  after  having  gravely  affirmed  that  the  caméléons  he 
kept  in  his  room  at  Smyrna  lived  upon  air,  added  that  they  died  one 
'after  another  in  a fhort  time  ; but  I wiffied  to  know  how  long  they 
could  go  without  nourifhment.  I took  every  precaution  to  deprive 
them  of  aliment,  without  their  ceafing  to  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air.  They  lived  thus  for  twenty  days — but  what  a life  ! From  being 
fat  when  I caught  them,  they  foon  became  very  lean  : with  their 
flefli  they  gradually  loft  their  agility  and  colour  ; their  fkin  be- 
came livid  and  wrinkled,  and  ftuck  to  their  bones  ; fo  that  they 
appeared  dried  before  they  ceafed  to  exift. 

The  catacombs  ferve  alfo  as  a retreat  for  the  jackals,  which  arc 
very  numerous  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  They  go  in  large  packs,  and 
prowl  round  the  habitations.  Their  howl  is  very  difagreeable,  parti- 
cularly during  the  night  ; it  is  a kind  of  yelping  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  ffirill  cries  of  children  of  different  ages..  They  greedily 
devour  dead  bodies  and  filth  of  every  kind.  In  a word,  they  are 
equally  cruel  and  voracious,  and  are  a dangerous  enemy,  even  to 

* Caméléons,  Lacépède,  Hill.  Nat,  des  Quadrupèdes  ovipares. — Lacer  ta  charnœ- 

liott,  L* 
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man.  Every  thing  that  authors  have  Laid  of  the  wolf,  and  even  of 
the  fox  of  Africa,  mull  be  underflood  of  the  jackal  j for,  granting 
that  thefe  animals  have  a confiderable  refemblance  to  each  other,  it  is 
never thelefs  true  that  there  are  neither  wolves  nor  foxes  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  name  that  the  jackal  bears  in  Egypt  is  deib  ; 
the  Fellahs , or  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  it  alfo,  no  doubt  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  fome  popular  tale,  abou  S oilman , S oilman's 
father. 

Thefe  ferocious  animals  are  not  afraid  to  approach  Alexandria  p 
they  ufed  to  roam  round  the  town  during  the  night  ; often  paifed 
through  the  breaches  in  the  walls  ; entered  the  city  in  fearch  of  their 
prey,  and  made  it  re-echo  with  their  howls  ; a kind  of  affociation 
worthy  of  the  men  by  which  it  was  inhabited. 

But  a more  gentle,  and  at  the  fame  time  a more  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, which  takes  up  its  fubterraneous  abode  in  the  environs  of  Alex- 
andria, is  the  gerboifey  or  jerbo. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERBOISE,  OR  JERBO,  OF  EGYPT;  WITH  REMARKS  ON  NA- 
TURAL HISTORY  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  SKETCH  OF  A PLAN  OF  TRAVELS  INTO  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 


greater  part  of  what  is  now  to  be  prefented  to  the  reader,  has 


November  1789.  I determined  at  that  time  to  give  to  the  world  my 
obfervations  concerning  the  gerboife  ; becaufe  Buffon  not  having 
been  able  to  procure  an  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  quadruped,  nor 
any  precife  accounts  of  its  habits,  had  fpoken  of  it  from  very  im- 
perfect information.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  preceded  me  in 
the  publication  of  his  travels,  as  he  did  in  the  date  of  his  expedition, 
had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  time  that  I printed  my  memoir.  That 
illuftrious  traveller  has  confirmed  what  1 faid  concerning  the  ger- 
boife , and  has  enabled  me  to  reCtify  an  error  of  nomenclature  into 
which  Dr.  Shaw,  one  of  his  countrymen,  had  led  me,  and  Buffon 
before  me,  by  a falfe  application  of  the  name.  But  however  intereft- 
ing  may  be  the  notes  concerning  the  gerboife  inferted  in  the  travels 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  mine,  befides  the  merit  of  priority,  contain  more 
fadts,  and  afford  a more  complete  hiifory  of  that  fingular  animal. 
Such,  at  leaf!:,  was  the  idea  entertained  of  it  at  the  time  by  feveral 
learned  men,  among  whom  I fhall  only  mention  the  authors  of  the 
'Journal  Encyclopédique.  In  the  account  which  they  give  of  Travels 
in  Nubia  and  Abyffinia  by  Mr.  James  Bruce,  and  after  having 
tranferibed  his  chapter  concerning  the  gerboife , they  add,  “ The 
**  ancients  have  deferibed  that  animal.  Herodotus,  Theophraflus, 
**  and  the  Arabs,  make  mention  of  the  gerboife ; but  among  the 


been  already  published  in  the  Journal  de  Ehyfique  of  the  month  of 
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“ moderns,  no  naturalifl  has  defcribed  it  better  than  M.  Sonnini,&c. 
“ who  travelled  feveral  years  with  a view  to  the  progrefs  of  natural 
“ hiftory.”  The  fame  editors  afterwards  give  an  extradt  of  my  ob- 
fervations  *. 

The  memoir  which  I printed  in  1787,  will  therefore  very  properly 
find  a place  here,  and  with  the  greater  reafon,  as  it  will  appear  ac- 
companied with  additions  interefting  to  natural  hiftory. 

Since  the  eloquent  writings  of  Buffon  have  given  fo  great  an  ini- 
pul  fion  to  the  fcience  of  nature,  which  he  has  contrived  to  render  fo 
amiable  and  attractive,  varieties  have  been  difcovered  in  the  fpecies 
of  the  gerboife.  But  the  firft  refult  that  I obtained  from  an  attentive 
examination,  and  from  careful  defcriptions  of  feveral  of  thefe  animals, 
was  the  certainty  that  there  only  exifts  one  variety  in  Egypt,  where 
they  are  very  numerous.  In  all  thofe,  indeed,  which  I obferved  in 
different  places,  and  at  different  times,  I could  never  perceive  any  dif- 
fimilarity  either  in  form  or  colour. 

For  the  facility  of  pronunciation  I fhall  let  this  gerboife  of  Egypt 
retain  the  appellation  of  jerbo , under  which  it  is  defignated  in  the 
works  of  Buffon -f,  although  its  real,  its  Arabian  name  is  jerboa.  It 
is  an  error  in  Haffelquitz  which  Bruce  has  alfo  remarked*,  to  fay, 
that  the  Arabs  call  it  garbuka  §. 

That  travellers,  without  any  notion  of  natural  hiftory,  and  confe- 
quently  without  any  tafte  for  obfervations  of  the  kind,  fhould,  at  firft 

* Seethe  Journal  Encyclopédique  of  the  month  of  September  1792. 

f Hift.  Nat.  des  Animaux  Quadrupèdes,  article  des  Gerboifes. — Lepus  caudci 
elongatâ,  Lin.  Syft.  Nat.  9th  edition. — Mus  jaculus , ibidem,  12th  edition. — Dipus 
jaculus,  ibidem,  13th  edition. — Mas  jaculus  pedibus  pojllcis  longiffimis , caudci  extremi 
villojci,  Haffelquitz’  Travels  in  Paleftine,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  and  Mémoires  de  l’Academie 
d’Upfal,  1750,  p.  17. — Gerbo,  Corneille  le  Bruyn,  Voyages,  p.  406. — Gerboifes, 
Voyages  de  Paul  Lucas,  tome  ii.  p.73. — Jerboa,  Shaw’s  Travels. — The  two-legged 
mountain  moufe,  called  by  the  Arabs  jerbo , Michaëlis,  Queftion  92,  & c.  &c. 

X Travels  in  Nubia  and  Abyffinia. 

§ Haffelquitz  in  the  place  above-mentioned. 

fight, 
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fight,  and  without  further  examination,  have  given  falfe  denomi- 
nations to  foreign  animals,  according  to  fome  refemblance  to  known 
animals,  either  in  their  fhape  or  habits,  is  not  aftoni  filing.  Their 
manner  of  obferving  was  common  and  fuperficial  ; and  the  refult  had 
neceffarily  the  fame  defeats.  But  we  have  every  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  profeffional  naturaliffs,  Haffelquitz  for  inftance,  the 
pupil  of  a celebrated  man,  fall  into  the  fame  error.  He  is  the  lefs 
excufable,  as  he  did  not  determine  to  decide  upon  its  appellation  till 
after  a long  and  minute  inquiry;  but,  like  Linnæus,  his  mafter,  he 
had  the  rage  of  bringing  beings,  feparate  by  nature,  under  the  fame 
genus.  This  union  of  objects  very  unlike  each  other  in  the  true 
fyftem  of  nature,  was  founded  only  upon  fome  refemblance  in  the 
external  form  ; a confined  and  vague  refemblance  taken  by  chance, 
and  fo  unftable  that  it  might  be  quitted,  and  in  fad;  was  quitted,  to 
adopt  others  equally  precarious,  by  means  of  which  the  fame 
animal  changed  its  place  and  genus  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
nomenclator  *. 

After  having  furveyed  each  form  apart,  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  to  take  a general  view  of  the  whole;  to  ftudy,  above  all, 
the  manners  and  the  habits  of  the  animal  ; to  be  guided  in  his  ob- 
fervations  neither  by  prejudice  nor  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  ; fuch  is  the 
charader  of  a true  naturalift,  while  that  of  a nomenclator  is  to  con- 
found every  thing.  The  jerbo  affords  us  an  inftance  of  this  confu- 
fion  in  the  fcience  of  nature.  Several  ^points  of  refemblance,  each 
taken  fcparately,  have  occafioned  its  being  compared  to  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  rat,  the  field-moufe,  &c.  although  there  is  fuch  an 
evident  difference  between  them,  that  no  man  of  good  underftanding, 
however  deftitute  of  a knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  will  ever  con- 
found them.  Yet  thefe  improper  denominations  of  hare,  rabbit,  rat, 
held-moufe,  &c.  have  been  affigned  to  the  jerbo,  as  well  by  na- 

* See  the  proof  of  this  in  the  nomenclature  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  95; 
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turalifls  as  by  travellers  lefs  acquainted  with  the  fubjed:.  Here  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  erudition  without  genius  produces  the 
fame  effeds  as  ignorance. 

It  is  principally  in  the  burning  climates  of  Africa,  that  Nature  feems 
to  have  taken  a pleafure  in  varying,  in  a lingular  manner,  the  forms  of 
the  beings  die  has  placed  there,  and  in  departing  from  the  rules  and 
proportions  which  die  feems  to  have  adopted  : if,  however,  that 
can  be  called  a departure  from  rules  and  proportions,  which  is  no  more 
than  a proof  of  her  immenfe  and  boundlefs  fecundity.  It  is  upon 
that  fiery  foil  that  the  giraffe*,  or  camelopard,  fo  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  its  anterior  parts,  is  met  with  : a great  difproportion  in  the 
legs  is  alfo  found  in  the  jerbo  ; but  it  is  the  hind  legs  which  exceed 
in  length,  while  the  fore  ones  are  fcarcely  perceptible.  Thefe  long 
legs,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  thefe  long  feet,  for  it  is  the  tarfus 
which  is  fo  condderably  elongated,  are  alone  of  ufe  to  the  jerbo  in  its 
progredive  movement.  The  fore  feet,  which  may  be  conddered  as 
little  hands,  are  of  no  fervice  to  it  in  going  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  hops  like  a bird  ; and  this  mode  of  going,  which  would  be  very 
tirefome  to  any  other  quadruped,  is  fo  appropriate  to  the  one  in 
queftion,  that  its  pace,  or  rather  its  hopping  motion,  is  very  nimble 
and  quick.  Here  then  is  an  animal  which,  although  it  has  four  feet, 
departs  a good  deal  from  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  approaches  that  of  birds.  Placed  upon  the  drd:  dep  of  the 
paffage  from  one  to  the  other,  it  conditutes  the  flrft  degradation  of 
quadrupeds,  and  is  the  primary  link  between  them  and  birds.  The 
celebrated  man  who  has  carried  the  torch  of  philofophy  into  the 
fanduary  of  nature,  was  the  firft  to  edablifh  this  fublime  and  im- 
portant truth,  that  her  works  are  not  divided  by  great  intervals,  nor 
by  fudden  interruptions  ; that  every  thing  is  connected  ; that  the 
tranfition  from  clafs  to  clafs,  from  genus  to  genus , and  from  fpecies 

* Giraffe,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat,  des  Quadrupèdes.— CameJeopardis  giraffe,  L. 
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to  ipecies,  is  marked  by  progreffive  fhades  ; and  that  thefe  clafles, 
genera,  and  fpecies,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofopher,  are  nothing  but 
indications  proper  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  divifions  calculated  to  aid^ 
the  memory. 

Although  the  tranfition  from  quadrupeds  to  birds  has  not  yet  been; 
in vefti gated,  although  all  the  points  of  it  are  not  yet  ascertained,  we- 
have,  neverthelefs,  reafon  to  confider  the  connexion  as  exifting.  We 
have  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  jerbo,  and  the  lad:  link  of  it  in  the; 
bat.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  feries  of  gradations* 
will  develop  itfelf  in  proportion  as  good  obfervers  Shall  carry  their  re- 
fearches  into  countries,  the  natural  hiffory  of  which  is  dill  unexplored. 
I am  convinced  that  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  yet  an  alrnofl  virgin 
country  in  regard  to  discoveries,  contains  a multitude  of  new  and  in- 
terefting  objects,  a knowledge  of  which  will  throw  the  greateft  light 
on  every  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  general.  Here  I mud  beg  leave 
to  mention  the  plan  that  I had  formed,  a few  years  ago,  of  penetrating 
info  thofe  regions,  which,  till  now,  have  been  conddered  as  inaccef- 
fible.  My  defign  was  to-  travel  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  its. 
longed  direction,  from  the  almod  unknown  gulf  of  Sidra,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I am  proud  of  having  conceived  this  project, 
\yhiqh  appals  the  imagination,  and  of  having  felt  bold  enough  ta 
execute  it,  provided  government  had  deigned  to  fécond  my  inten- 
tions. I Shall  hereafter  revert  to  the  plan  that  I had  laid  down. 
Had  it  been  followed,  it  would  have  feeured  to  France  the  glory  of 
an  enterprife  which  remains  as  yet  unattempted,  but  in  which  fhe  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  anticipated  by  foreigners.  I proceed  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  jerbo. 

Its  fize  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a big  rat  ; its  head  is  broad,  large 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  upper  part  flat,  and  of  a light  fawn 
colour,  Striped  with  black.  The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
lower.  They  are  both  provided  with  only  two  incifors  ; the  upper 
ones  broad,  fquare,  flat,  and  divided  lengthwife  by  a groove  in  the 

middle. 
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middle.  Thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  are  longer,  convex  externally, 
pointed  at  their  extremity,  and  bent  inwards.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  thefe  incifors  are  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  in  difpofition 
and  form  as  thofe  of  the  hare,  the  rat,  and  field-moufe  ; and  this 
{ingle  point  of  refemblance  has  procured  the  jerbo  all  thofe  name's. 
It  would  have  been  juft  as  rational  to  take  it  for  a beaver  or  a porcu- 
pine, which  are  equally  deftitute  of  canine  teeth,  and  hâve  only  four 
incifors.  The  muzzle  is  fhort,  wide,  and  obtufe  ; a number  of  ftiff 
hairs  grow  out  on  each  fide,  and  form  long  whifkers.  The  nofe  is  bare, 
white,  and  cartilaginous  ; the  iris  of  its  large  and  projecting  eyes  is 
brown  ; the  ears  are  long,  large,  and  covered  with  hair,  fo  fhort,  that 
they  appear  naked,  except  upon  very  clofe  infpeCtion  ; externally 
they  are  white  in  the  lower  part,  and  gray  upwards  ; the  infide  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  fides  of  the  head,  is  of  a very  light  fawn 
colour,  intermingled  with  gray  and  black  ; they  entirely  furround 
the  meatus  auditorius  for  about  one  third  of  their  length,  fo  that  they 
exaCtly  refemble  the  larger  end  of  a cone.  This  conformation  muft 
increafe  the  animal’s  faculty  of  hearing,  and  is  particularly  well  cal- 
culated to  defend  the  inner  part  of  the  organ  from  the  extraneous  fub- 
ftances  that  might  lodge  there. 

The  body  is  fhort,  broader  behind  than  before,  and  well  provided 
with  long,  foft,  and  filky  hair.  That  which  covers  the  back  and 
fides  of  the  animal  is  of  an  afh  colour,  throughout  alrnoft  the  whole 
of  its  length,  and  of  a light  fawn  colour  when  it  approaches  the 
points,  which  are  black.  But  as  the  afh-eoloured  part  is  not  vifible, 
it  may  be  faid  that  the  fur  is  of.  a fawn  colour,  with  blackifh  zig- 
zag ftripes.  Thefe  tints,  which  are  fomewhat  diifky,  form  an 
agreeable  contraft  with  the  fine  fhining  white  of  the  belly. 

The  fore  legs  are  fo  fhort  that  they  fcarcely  extend  beyond  thé 
hair  ; they  are  white,  and  have  five  toes,  the  inner  one  of  which  is 
fhort,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  has  no  nail  : the  four  other  toes, 
the  fécond  outer  one  of  which  is  the  longeft,  are  long,  and  armed  with 
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great  hooked  nails.  The  heel  is  very  high,  and  the  infide  or  foie -of 
the  foot  is  naked,  and  of  a flefh  colour.  I have  already  faid  that  they 
may  be  taken  for  hands  ; and,  in  fadt,  they  are  of  no  life  to  the  jerbo 
in  walking,  but  ferve  him  only  to  lay  hold  of  his  food,  and  carry  it 
to  his  mouth,  as  alfo  to  dig  his  fubterraneous  habitation. 

The  hind  legs  are  covered  with  long  hair,  fawn-coloured  and 
white.  Its  long  feet  are  almoft  entirely  bare,  efpecially  on  the  out- 
ftde,  which  mull:  neceftarily  be  the  cafe,  fince  the  animal,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  reft,  conftantly  leans  upon  that  part.  Thefe  feet,  fo  ex- 
ceedingly long,  have  each  three  toes  ; the  middle  one  is  fomething 
larger  than  the  other  two  ; they  are  all  provided  with  nails,  which 
are  fhort,  but  broad  and  obtufe.  They  have  alfo  at  the  heel  a kind 
of  fpur,  or  rather  a very  fmall  rudiment  of  a fourth  toe,  which 
gives  the  jerbo  of  Egypt  fome  refemblance  to  the  alagtaga  of  Tar- 
tary, defcribed  by  Gmelin*,  and  which  probably  efcaped  Haflel- 
quitz,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  toes  and  the  heel  are  furnifhed 
below  with  long  hair  of  a gray  tinged  with  yellow,  except  that  at 
the  origin  of  the  toes,  which  is  of  a blackifh  caft.  The  nails  both 
of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  are  of  a dirty  white. 

According  to  Haftelquitz  -f-,  the  tail  of  the  jerbo  is  three  times 
as  long  as  the  body.  I never  found  it,  however,  much  more  than 
half  its  length.  It  fcarcely  exceeds  the  circumference  of  a large 
goofe-quill  ; but  it  is  of  a quadrangular,  and  not  of  a round  fhape  : it 
is  of  a deeper  gray  above  than  below,  and  furnifhed  with  fhort  hair 
as  far  as  its  extremity,  which  ends  in  a tuft  of  long  filky  hair,  half 
black  and  half  gray. 

On  comparing  this  defcription  with  that  which  Gmelin  has  given 
of  the  alagtaga , in  the  New  Commentaries  of  the  Academy  of 
Peterfburg  it  will  be  feen  that  the  jerbo  ftrongly  refembles  them. 

* Nov.  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.  vol.  v.  art.  7. 
f In  the  places  already  quoted.  $ Vol.  v, 
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They  have  both  the  fame  number  of  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  the  fpur 
on  the  hind  feet,  the  fame  length  of  tail,  See.  which  proves  two 
things  : the  firft  is,  that  the  jerbo  and  alagtaga  are  one  and  the  fame 
animal;  the  fécond,  that  the  deferiptions  given  of  the  jerbo  are  not 
very  accurate.  What  chiefly  left  Buffon  in  doubt  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  jerbo  and  the  alagtaga,  is  the  disparity  of  the  climates 
which  they  refpedtively  inhabit,  the  former  being  found  in  Africa, 
and  the  alagtaga  having  been  obferved  in  Siberia  ; but  this  inftance 
would  not  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Several  fpecies  of  animals 
are  fpread  from  the  frozen  countries  of  the  north,  to  the  torrid  re- 
gions of  the  fouth.  Bats  delight  in  very  hot  climates,  and  yet  they 
exift  in  the  north  of  Sweden.  The  hare  inhabits  alike  the  burning 
fands  of  Africa,  and  the  fnow  of  Lapland,  Siberia,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  gerboife  of  the  Cyrenaic,  and  of  the 
defert  of  Barca,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Bruce  *,  is  only  a variety  of  the 
race  of  the  jerbo,  the  flight  differences  perceptible  between  them 
being  far  from  fufficient  to  conftitute  two  diftindt  fpecies.  It  is  alfo 
to  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Bruce,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a perfedt 
knowledge  of  another  animal,  which  has  been  improperly  con- 
founded with  the  jerbo,  and  to  which  the  name  of  daman-Ifrael , or 
lamb  of  Ifraely  has  been  given.  Far  from  having  the  Angular  and 
ftrongly  marked  charadteriftic  of  the  gerboife , that  is  to  fay,  the  ex- 
ceflive  length  of  the  hind  legs,  the  daman  has  them  all  four  alike, 
or  nearly  fo,  and  has  no  tail,  while  that  of  th z.  gerboife  is  very  long. 
Dodtor  Shaw  f was  the  firft  who  erroneoufly  confounded  two  animals^ 
fo  diffimilar  ; and  his  miftake  was  fucceflively  copied  down  to 
Mr.  Eruce,  whofe  obfervations  have  thrown  light  upon  a fubjedt 
before  exceedingly  obfeure.  The  jerbo  having  been  taken  for  the 

* Travels  in  Nubia  and  Abyffinia,  f Travels  in  Barbary. 
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lamb  of  Ifrael,  the  fame  animal  which  the  Hebrews  call  fchafan  *,  all 
that  Arabian  authors  have  faid  of  the  latter  have  been  afcribed  to  it. 
Any  one,  indeed,  who  reads  the  philological  differtations  that  have 
been  written  upon  this  fubje<ft,  and  afterwards  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  jerbo,  is  at  a lofs  to  recognife  in  that  quadruped  the  habits, 
the  fagacity,  and  the  wifdom  of  which  the  oriental  writers  have 
fpoken  fo  highly,  and  which  Solomon  has  extolled  in  his  Proverbs. 
We  may,  therefore,  reft  affured  that  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  of  the  remarkable  qualities  of  a fpecies  of 
animals  which  live  in  fociety,  under  ground,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  muff  be  underffood  of  the  daman , and  not  of  the  jerbo;  keeping 
in  mind,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a naturaliff  might  reafonably  com- 
plain of  fome  exaggerations  of  the  oriental  ffyle. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  dimenllons  of  the 
jerbo.  It  is  the  average  of  the  meafures  taken  of  feveral  individuals, 
and  only  applies  to  the  females,  becaufe  they  were  females  which  firft 
came  in  my  way.  The  difference  of  fize  between  the  two  fexes  is, 
however,  of  very  little  account. 

Length  of  the  body,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  origin  of  the 
(tail,  five  inches  fix  lines. 

That  of  the  head,  meafured  in  a ffraight  line  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  one  inch  eight  lines. 

breadth  of  the  muzzle  at  its  extremity,  four  lines. 

That  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  meafured  from  one  angle  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other,  three  lines  and  a half. 

The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  under  three  lines  and  a quarter. 

Length  of  the  upper  teeth,  two  lines. 

That  of  the  under  teeth,  three  lines. 

* ghtatuor  funt  minima  terra  et  ipfa  Junt  fapientiora  fapientihus-^-LepufuIus  ; it  is  thus 
tranflated  in  the  Latin  verfion  of  the  bible  ; but  the  fchafan  is  the  animal  in  queftion. 
Plebs  invalidât  qua  cellocat  in  petra  cubile  fuurn . Proverbs,  chap.  xxx,  ver.  24  and  26. 
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Diftance  between  the  two  noflrils,  one  line. 

That  between  the  tip  of  the  nofe  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye, 
ten  lines-. 

That  between  the  poflerior  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  two  lines 
and  a half. 

That  between  the  two  angles  of  the  eye,  five  lines. 

Diflance  between  the  anterior  angles  of  the  eyes,  meafured  in  a 
flraight  line,  one  inch  and  half  a line. 

Length  of  the  ears,  one  inch  fix  lines. 

Breadth  of  the  ears  at  the  bottom,  five  lines. 

Diflance  between  the  ears,  nine  lines. 

Length  of  the  tail,  eight  inches  fix  lines.. 

Thicknefs  of  the  tail  at  its  origin,  two  lines. 

Total  length  of  the  fore  legs,  one  inch  feven  lines.. 

That  of  the  great  toe,  one  line  and  a half. 

That  of  the  fécond  toe,  including  the  nail,  three  lines.. 

Total  length  of  the  hind  legs*  fix  inches  two  lines. 

That  of  the  middle  toe,  including  the  nail,  ten  lines.. 

That  of  the  fpur,  one  line. 

The  females  have  eight  nipples,  the  pofition  of  which  is  remark- 
able : they  are  fituated  more  externally  than  thiofe  of  other  quadru- 
peds. The  firff  pair  is  beyond  the  bend  of  the  fhoulders,  and  the 
lafl  is  rather  under  the  thigh  than  under  the  belly.  The  two  other 
pairs,  being  upon  the  fame  line,  are  confequently  placed  rather 
under  the  flanks  than  under  the  body. 

The  males  are  modelled  upon  a fmaller  fcale  than  the  females;  but 
this  difference  is  trifling.  The  tints  of  their  hair  are  alfo  in  general 
lefs  deep.  The  teflicles  are  not  externally  vifible.  The  penis  itfelf, . 
in  its  ordinary  flate,  is  concealed  in  a very  thick  fheath  : when  it  is 
extended,  it  is  fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  two  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference at  its  root.  The  opening  of  the  gland  is  formed  by  two  car- 
tilaginous rings;  the  prepuce  has  upon  its  upper  part  two  little 
1 hooks. 
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hooks,  alfo  cartilaginous,  white,  and  three  inches  long,  which  are 
bent  forward,  and  terminate  almoft  at  the  very  end  of  the  prepuce. 
Thefe  hooks,  which  are  pretty  large  at  their  infertion,  terminate  in  a 
point  capitated  by  a fmall  yellow  head  fimilar  to  the  antherœ  of 
certain  flowers.  The  whole  prepuce  is  furnifhed,  befides,  with  very 
fmall  cartilaginous  points  bent  backwards  towards  the  root  of  the 
fenis.  From  this  Angular  conformation,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  copulation  of  the  jerbo,  like  that  of  cats,  is  attended 
with  pain  ; and  even  that  the  glans , when  diftended  in  the  vagina , 
cannot  be  for  fome  time  withdrawn,  as  is  the  cafe  with  dogs. 

From  their  having  an  apparatus  for  generation  fo  great  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fize,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  jerbos  are  very 
amorous.  It  appears  that  they  are  equally  prolific  ; for  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  the  north,  thefe  faculties  are  weaker.  I fhould 
even  conjecture  that  they  lie  torpid  during  the  winter  feafon  ; and 
that,  for  that  reafon,  they  muA  propagate  much  lefs  than  in  the 
fouthern  climates. 

During  my  flay,  or  rather  during  my  excurfions,  in  Egypt,  I 
opened  feveral  jerbos  ; but  as  in  travels  of  this  fort  a man  has  feldom 
any  time  to  fpare,  I contented  myfelf  with  feeing  that  the  infide  of 
thefe  animals,  fo  Angular  in  their  external  form,  contained  nothing 
extraordinary.  My  principal  aim  was  more  particularly  to  afcertain 
that  they  had  only  one  flomach,  and  confequently  could  not  poflefs 
the  faculty  of  ruminating.  This  was  an  anfwer  to  one  of  the 
queftions  that  Michaëlis,  profefibr  at  Gottingen,  had  addrefled  to 
the  travellers  fent  to  the  Eafl:  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  namely, 
whether  the  jer-bo  was  a ruminating  animal a queftion  arifing 
from  the  fame  miflake  which  had  occafioned  the  confounding  of 
.the  jerbo  with  the  daman-Ifrael,  or  fchaian  of  the  Hebrews.  Se- 

* Les  Voyageurs  favans  et  curieux^  ou  Tablettes  înftru&ives,  tome  ii.  p.  321, 
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veral  individuals  preferved  in  fpirits  were  deftined  to  fupply.,  at  a 
future  period,  what  I had  not  been  able  to  defcribe.  But  the  long 
time  they  had  remained  in  the  liquor,  and  their  removal  from  place 
to  place,  had  injured  the  vifcera  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  were 
almoft  equally  livid,  foft,  and  macerated.  The  fubjeCl  that  was 
the  beft  preferved  afforded  me  the  following  details  : 

On  being  taken  out  of  the  fpirits  the  jerbo  weighed  four  ounces 
lix  drachms  ; as  he  had  imbibed  a great  quantity,  his  adual  weight 
was  four  ounces  at  moil. 

Upon  opening  the  belly,  the  cavity  was  found  full  of  the  fpirits  ; 
and  the  injured  vifcera  had  loft  their  natural  colour. 

No  ftomach  was  perceptible. 

The  fmaller  inteftines,  at  firfl  fight,  looked  like  a confided  affem- 
blage  of  fibres,  fo  much  were  they  fhrunk  up  ; .the  larger  ones 
were  a little  more  diftinCt  : the  colon  made  two  fpiral  turns  on 
the  right  fide,  which  were  apparent  without;  and  the  redum 
defcended  almoft  in  a ftraight  line  to  the  left. 

The  bladder  was  in  a compreffed  ftate,  and  vifible  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  ftomach  was  fituated  almoft  entirely  on  the  left,  was  much 
contracted,  and  concealed  by  the  liver. 

I endeavoured  in  vain  to  difcover  the  dimenfions  and  form  of 
the  ftomach,  and  of  the  inteftinal  canal;  but  no  fooner  did  I lift 
up  thefe  parts,  and  feparate  them  from  each  other,  than  they  broke 
afunder,  and  prefented  nothing  but  a fhapelefs  mafs.  It  was  the 
fame  with  the  mefentery,  the  veffels,  &c.  &c. 

The  liver  was  compofed  of  three  lobes  and  a lobule.  Two  lobes 
were  external,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  contiguous, 
and  feparated  only  by  a deep  fciffure,  in  which  appeared  a little  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  a veftige  of  the  fufpenfory  ligament. , The  pofterior 
lobe  was  feated  entirely  to  the  left  ; in  thefe  three  lobes  I could  per- 
ceive neither  indentures  nor  appendages  ; but  under  the  right  lobe 
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in  the  pofterior  part  I found  an  irregular  lobule,  to  which  was  hanging 
fome  of  the  cellular  membrane  that  fecmed  to  be  the  gall-bladder  ; I 
fay  feemed , for  here,  as  elfewhere,  the  bad  fiate  of  the  membraneous 
parts,  which  were  verging  upon  diflolution,  hindered  me  from  dif- 
tinguifhing  their  original  forms.  The  Arudture  of  the  liver  was 
more  eafily  obfervable  ; its  parenchyma,  however,  was  feparated 
from  it  by  the  flighted;  touch. 

The  right  kidney  was  pretty  well  preferved  ; its  fhape  was  oval, 
convex  above,  and  flat  below.  It  was  five  lines  and  a half  long, 
and  three  broad.  Above,  in  the  membraneous  mafs,  I diflingiiifhed 
an  oval  gland  very  fmall  and  tolerably  hard. 

The  left  kidney,  which  was  not  fo  well  preferved  as  the  right,  ap- 
peared fomewhat  larger.  The  bladder  was  very  mufcular,  of  an 
oval  form,  and  narrower  below  than  above.  It  was  in  pretty  good 
prefervation,  and  was  five  lines  long  by  two  broad  in  the  upper  part. 

The  jerbos  are  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  particularly  in  Bahira , 
or  the  weftern  part.  The  appellation  of  mountain-rats , or  mice , 
has  been  improperly  applied  to  them,  fince  all  the  lower  part  of 
Egypt  is  a plain.  Haflelquitz  aflerts,  that  thefe  names  were  given 
them  by  the  French*.  This  is  not  the  firfl:  time  that  traveller 
has  been  led  into  error  by  his  difpofition  to  fpeak  ill  of  our  nation. 
To  the  fmall  number  of  French  trading  in  Egypt,  the  mountain- 
rat  is  unknown  ; and  it  is  from  foreign  naturalifts  that  the  jerbo  has 
obtained  that  name^. 

The  fands  and  ruins  that  furround  modern  Alexandria  are 
much  frequented  by  jerbos.  They  live  in  fociety,  and  in  burrows, 
which  they  dig  with  their  teeth  and  nails.  I have  even  been 
told  that  they  fometimes  make  their  way  through  the  foft  flone 
which  is  under  the  ftratum  of  fand.  Though  not  abfolutely  wild, 

* In  the  places  already  quoted. 

f See  the  nomenclature  at  the  beginning  of 'this  chapter. 
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they  are  very  fhy  ; and  upon  the  lead:  noife,  or  the  fight  of  any 
©bjed,  retire  precipitately  to  their  holes.  They  can  only  be  killed 
by  furprife.  The  Arabs  contrive  to  take  them  alive  by  flopping  up 
all  the  avenues  of  their  burrows  except  one,  by  which  they  force 
them  to  come  out.  I never  ate  any  : their  flefli,  indeed,  is  faid  not 
to  be  very  palatable,  though  it  is  not  defpifed  by  the  Egyptians. 
Their  fkin,  covered  with  foft  and  fhining  hair,  is  ufed  as  a common 
kind  of  fur. 

In  Egypt  I kept  fix  of  thefe  animals  for  fome  time  in  a large  iron 
cage.  The  very  firfl  night  they  entirely  gnawed  through  the  up- 
right and  crofs  pieces  of  wood  ; and  I was  obliged  to  have  the  infide 
of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  ate  wheat,  rice,  walnuts,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  They  delighted  in  being  in  the  fun  ; and  when 
taken  into  the  fhade,  huddled  together,  and  feemed  to  fuffer  from 
the  privation  of  heat.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  jerbos  fleep  by  day, 
and  never  in  the  night  ; but,  for  my  part,  l have  obferved  quite  the 
contrary.  In  a flate  of  liberty,  they  are  found  round  their  fubterra- 
neous  habitations  in  open  day  ; and  thofe  that  I kept,  were  never  more 
lively  nor  more  awake  than  in  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Although  they 
have  a great  deal  of  agility  in  their  motions,  they  feem  to  be  of  a 
mild  and . tranquil  difpofition.  Mine  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
touched  without  difficulty  ; and  there  was  neither  noife  nor  quarrel 
among  them,  even  when  they  were  taking  their  food.  At  the  fame 
time  they  teflified  neither  joy,  fear,  nor  gratitude.  Their  gentle- 
nefs  was  neither  amiable  nor  interefling  : it  appeared  to  be  the  effed 
of  cold  and  complete  indifference,  bordering  upon  flupidity.  Three 
of  thefe  jerbos  died  lucceffively  before  my  departure  from  Alexandria. 
I loft  two  others  during  a fomewhat  ftormy  paffage  to  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes,  when  the  laff,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  perfon  who 
had  the  care  of  it,  got  out  of  its  cage  and  difappeared.  I had  a 
ftrid  fearch  made  after  it,  when  the  veffel  was  unloaded,  but  without 
iuccefs.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been  killed  aad  eaten  by  the  cats. 
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It  appears  difficult  to  keep  thefe  little  animals  alive  in  a ftate  of 
confinement,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  tranfport  them  to  our  climate.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  acquaint  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  Europe,' with  the  precautions  that  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  in 
putting  them  on  board  a fhip,  which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  that  are 
taken  with  the  aguti , or  long-nofed  cavy*,  the  acufchy , or  olive 
cavy^f,  and  the  other  American  quadrupeds,  with  fawing  teeth. 
They  ffiould  be  finit  up  in  cages  or  calks,  made  fecure  againft  their 
efcape  ; their  nature  leading  them  to  devour  any  thing  : they  would 
otherwife  occafon  confiderable  damage  in  the  courfe  of  a long 
voyage  ; and  as  they  are  capable  of  gnawing  even  the  hardeft  wood, 
they  might  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  velfel. 

I had  fcarcely  publilhed,  in  1 787,  my  obfervations  upon  ihtgerboifes 
of  Egypt,  when  a letter  of  M.  Berthout-Van-Berchem  concerning 
them  appeared  in  the  Journal  d'Hifïoire  Naturelle  J.  That  Identifie 
man  imputed  two  miftakes  to  me  rather  mal-à-propos , lince  in  the 
two  contefted  points  I was  perfectly  in  the  right.  I had  prepared 
my  anfwer  ; but  Citizen  Lamethrie,  whom  I requefted  to  infert  it 
in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique,  as  the  fequel  of  my  obfervations,  re- 
marked to  me,  that  as  he  had  refufed  to  publilh  M.  Berthout’s  cri- 
tique, it  would  be  indecorous  in  him  to  publilh  my  anfwer.  I give 
it  a place  here  ; and  as  I employ,  in  exculpating  myfelf  from  my  fup- 
pofed  miftakes,  nothing  but  the  words  and  quotations  of  M.  Van- 
Berchem,  I begin  by  tranferibing  his  letter.  This  little  difeuffion 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  ufelefs  ; it  will  throw  a new  light  on 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  gerboife,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  will  fhew 
the  danger  which  criticifm  runs  of  going  aftray,  when  it  dwells  too 
much  upon  minutiœ. 

* Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Animaux  Quadrupèdes. — Cavia  aguti , L. 

t Buffon,  Supplém.  à l’Hift.  des  Animaux  Quadrupèdes. — Cavia  acufchy , L. 

X Par  MM.  Berthelon  et  Boyer,  Année  1788,  No.  12. 
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A Letter  concerning  the  true  nomenclature  of  the  Gerboife,  by  M. 
Berthout-Van-Berc hem  the  younger , -perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  'Natural  Philofophy  of  Laufanne. 

“ IN  a work  upon  quadrupeds,  which  1 am  about  to  publifh, 
“ will  be  found  a complete  hiftory  of  the  gerboife.  I fhall  content  my- 
“ felf  for  the  prefent  with  giving  the  true  nomenclature  of  thofe  ani- 
“ mais,  which  proves  that  the  alagtaga  and  the  gerboa  are  two  dif- 
“ ferent  fpecies,  in  confounding  which  M.  Sonnini  has  been  much 
“ to  blame  (Journal  de  Phyfique , November  1787,  by  M.  de  Lame- 
“ thrie)  ; though  his  memoir,  in  other  refpedts,  contains  interefiing 
“ particulars  concerning  thofe  animals. 

“ It  is  to  M.  Pallas  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  beft  natural  hif- 
“ tory  of  the  gerboife.  But  as  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  an  account 
“ of  the  inquiry  he  made  into  the  nomenclature  of  thefe  animals,  I 
**  fhall  content  my  felf  with  referring  the  reader  to  his  work  * ; and 
“ I fhall  fay  as  he  does,  that  there  are  two  fpecies  of  the  gerboife. 
“ The  firft,  that  M.  de  Buffon  fpeaks  of  under  the  name  of  alagtaga , 
“ which  fhould  be  written  alak-daaga , has  five  toes  to  his  hind  feet  ; 
“ the  fécond  has  only  three,  and  it  alfo  differs  from  it  in  feveral 
“ other  refpedls.  In  order  to  diftinguifn  this  firfb  fpecies,  which 
“ M.  Pallas  names  mus  jaculus , I fhall  call  it  jalma , from  the 
“ name  which  the  Kalmucs  give  it,  and  to  the  fécond  fpecies  I fhall 
“ preferve  the  name  of  gerbo,  or  gerboa.  M.  Pallas  has  difeovered 
“ three  varieties  in  the  jalma , which  appear  to  differ  principally  in 
“ the  fize.  The  mold  common,  which  is  of  a middle  fize  between 
“ the  two  others,  is  the  jalma  or  alak-daaga.  It  is  frequently  found 
“ in  eaftern  Tartary,  in  the  deferts  of  Siberia,  and  the  regions  be- 
“ yond  the  Baikal  -f*.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Syria,  and  even  in  the 

* Nova  Species  £ht  ad  rupee! irm  ( Mus  jacuhtS p.  275.  f fbidnn,  p.  285. 
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“ Ea£t  Indies.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  that  it  is  found  in  Barbary  * ; 

“ but  M.  Pallas  pofitively  allures  us,  that  there  is  no  certain  proof 
“ of  the  jalma  inhabiting  Africa;  he  even  remarks  that  it  is  fonder 
“ of  cold  countries  than  the  gerboa,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  warm 
“climates  *f\ 

“ The  fécond  variety  is  the  largeft  of  all;  it  is  fcarcer  than  the 
“ fir  if.  The  name  given  to  it  is  marin  jalma ; and  it  is  found  on 
“ the  grafiy  hills  of  the  Tanais,  of  the  Wolga,  of  the  Rhymnus,  and 
“ of  the  Irtis  J.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  latter  that  belongs  the  ani- 
“ mal  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  deferibed  under  the  mifapplied  name  of 
“ daman- 1ft  aely  and  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a rabbit, 

“ The  third  variety,  like  the  largeif,  is  found  towards  the  fouthern 
“ fait  marfhes  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ; and,  like  the  intermediate  one, 

“ in  the  environs  of  the  Wolga  and  of  the  Rhymnus.  It  is  called 

choin-jalma  § ; it  is  the  fmalleft  of  all.  The  great,  or  marin - 
“ jalma y is  of  the  fize  of  a fquirrel  ; the  intermediate  one,  ox  jalma, 
“ of  that  of  a rat  ; and  the  fmalleft  is  fcarcely  as  big  as  a field- 
“ moufe. 

“ All  thefe  varieties  have  five  toes  upon  their  hind  feet,  and  in  the  . 
“ great  number  which  M.  Pallas  examined,  he  never  faw  any  dif- 
“ ference  in  that  refpedt.  But  what  led  Meilleurs  de  Buffon  and 
“ Sonnini  into  an  error,  is  the  defective  defeription  of  Gmelin,  who 
“ had  feen  but  a fingle  individual,  in  all  probability  disfigured, 
“ which  had  only  three  toes  and  a fpur,  or  four  toes  ||.  He  was 
“ alfo  miftaken  as  to  the  habits  of  that  animal,  by  attributing  to  it 
“ thofe  of  the  lepus-ogotana  ; an  error  which  was  afterwards  copied 
“ by  the  younger  Gmelin.  Neither  does  Mefler  Chmidt,  who  has 
“ given  us  a good  defeription  of  that  animal,  fay  that  it  has  only 
“ four  toes^j.  It  mull  be  confeflTed  then,  that  this  fpecies  is  very 

* Hift.  of  Quad.  p.  249.  t Pallas,  book  quoted,  p.  286.  X Idem,  p.  284. 

§ Idem,  p.  291.  1|  Idem,  p.  282.  f Ibidem* 
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e diltindt  from  the  following  one,  which  has  only  three  toes  upon 
‘ the  hind  feet. 

“ The  gerbo  of  which  M.  de  BufFon  has  given  a very  good  de- 
‘ fcription  after  M.  Allamand  *,  and  which  M.  Pallas  -f*  calls  mus 
4 fa^itta,  and  Mr.  Pennant  œgyptius  gerboa\y  is  found  in  Afia  be- 
4 tween  the  Tanais  and  the  Wolga,  where  M.  Pallas  has  frequently 
4 feen  it,  and  on  the  fandy  hills  fouth  of  the  Irtis,  as  well  as  in  the 
1 fchijli  of  the  Altay  mountains.  In  general,  it  inhabits  the  more 
4 fouthern  countries,  in  foft  and  fandy  places,  where  the  jalma  is 
4 never  found.  It  is  well  known  that  this  animal  is  alfo  an  inha- 
4 bitant  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  Paleftine,  and  the  defert  between  Baf- 
4 fora  and  Aleppo. 

44  I fhall  make  only  one  more  remark,  and  that  is  on  the  paflage 
4 in  which  M.  Sonnini  fays  that  thegerbos  were  nevermore  lively  nor 
4 more  awake  than  when  they  w'ere  in  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  is 
4 a very  lingular  fadt  ; for  M.  Klokner,  who  has  had  fome  of  thefe 
4 animals  in  his  poflelhon,  politively  affirms  that  they  lleep  in  the 
4 day,  and  dread  the  light.  ( Buff  on,  Supp.  tom.  vi.  p.  264.)  I alfo 
4 faw  at  Laufanne,  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Doyat,  four  or  five  gerboifcs 
4 which  he  brought  home  with  him  from  Arabia,  and  which 
4 kept  themfelves  concealed  and  quiet  during  the  day.  Laftly,  M. 
4 Pallas  politively  fays  of  th z mus  jaculus  : Protrafti  in  lucem  dm , 
4 vix  pedibus  infijiunt , quaji  Jhipidi  vel  ebrii , mutique , nec  aures  fa- 
4 die  vitali  vigore  erigunt , vixque  ad  faltandum  excitari  pojfunt , 
4 carcere  calidiore  forfan  lentiores  redditi § . M.  Pallas  adds,  that 
4 thefe  animals  lie  torpid  during  the  winter.  I fhall  conclude 
4 this  letter,  by  faying  that  not  only  M.  Pallas,  but  alfo  Meffrs. 

4 Pennant,  Zimmerman,  and  all  good  zoologifts  are  of  the  fame 
4 way  of  thinking.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  Seed* 

Lanazle , June  1,  1788. 

f Paltas,  book  quoted,  p.  306. 

§ Pallas,  work  quoted,  p.  288. 

SoNNANlh 


* Buffbn,  Supplém.  tomevi.  p.  292. 
$ Hilt,  of  Quad.  p.  427. 
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SonniniV  Anfwer  to  M.  Berthout-Van-Berciiem,  &c. 

YOU  ni u ft  not  be  offended,  Sir,  if  Ï addrefs  to  you  this  note  re- 
lative to  my  memoir  concerning  the  gerboife  of  Egypt,  in  the  fame 
journal  in  which  it  was  p ubli filed  *.  That  memoir  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  motive  of  your  letter  ; and  this  confideration,  the  at- 
tention you  have  paid  to  it,  and  the  compliments  you  have  made  me, 
would  be  reafons  fufticiently  powerful  to  induce  me  to  efface  a few' 
fpots,  which  you  think  you  perceive  in  it.  The  refearches  of  natu- 
ralifts  ought  to  tend  to  the  fame  centre,  to  one  common  focus,  truth. 
Any  deviation  from  that  point,  in  any  manner  whatever,  would  be 
defending  of  blame . In  fuch  a cafe,  nothing  is  more  juft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  noble,  than  to  acknowledge  and  to  difavow 
errors  from  which  no  man  is  exempt.  This  was  conftantly  the  prac- 
tice of  Buffon.  He  has  fet  this  great  example  to  thofe  who  wuite 
upon  natural  hiftory  ; and  I fhould  be  anxious  to  imitate  him,  were 
I not  convinced,  that  in  confidering  the  alagtaga  and  the  gerbo  as  twro 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  I not  only  have  not  incurred  the  blame 
which  you  impute  to  me,  but  I cannot,  upon  this  occafion,  be  re- 
proached even  with  the  fmalleft  miftake.  In  the  firft  place,  Sir, 
you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  at  all  my  in- 
tention to  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  gerboife.  I employ  myfelf 
as  little  as  poftible  in  that  dry,  ungrateful,  and  very  often  ufelefs 
ftudy.  I meant  only  to  fpeak  of  the  gerboifes  that  I have  feen  in 
Egypt,  and  to  reprefent  them  fuch  as  I found  them.  In  deferr- 
ing the  jerbo,  the  only  animal  of  the  kind  which  is  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  I was  ft  ruck  with  its  refemblance  to  another 
animal  of  the  fame  genus,  which  is  a native  of  the  Northern 
countries,  and  which  Gmelin  has  deferibed  under  the  name  of  alag- 

* The  reafons  which  prevented  my  anfwer  from  appearing  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique 

have  juft  been  given. 
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toga  ; and  I fa  id,  the  jerbo  and  the  alagtaga  of  Ginclin  appear  to  me 
tn  be  one  and  the  fame  animal  ; although  I had  fome  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling myfelf  to  this  opinion  on  account  of  the  extreme  difparity 
of  the  climates.  I will. even  confefs  .that,  if  reflection  had  not  indi- 
cated to  me  other  kinds  of  quadrupeds  living  likewife  in  cold  re- 
gions as  well  as  under  a burning  Iky,  I fliould  have  been  backward  in 
believing  the  identity  of  the  two  animals  : their  delcriptions  afforded 
me,  neverthelefs,  numerous  and  unequivocal  points  of  conformity. 

Buffon,  who  never  had  an  opportunity  ot  obferving  the  jerbo, 
and  who,  like  me,  had  never  feen  the  alagtaga , except  in  the  work 
of  Gmelin,  prefumed  that  thefe  two  quadrupeds  were  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  I,  who  have  examined  the  jerbo  very  minutely,  have  rea- 
fon  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  a more  pofitive  manner.  But  neither  Buf- 
fon nor  I have  afferted  that  the  gerboife  of  Eaffern  Tartary,  of  the 
d-eferts  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Baikal,  were  all 
fimilar  to  that  of  which  Gmelin  has  fpoken;  nor  even  that  the  latter 
exiffed  in  thofe  countries.  We  have  only  quoted  the  opinion  of  a 
man  of  fome  weight,  whofe  remarks  are  recorded  in  the  TranfaCtions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Peterffiurgh,  and  that  opinion,  it  muff: 
be  confefled,  is  ffill  fir  from  being  confuted. 

I will  confine  myfelf.  Sir,  to  your  own  quotations.  It  is  certain 
that  when  M.  Pallas,  whofe  celebrity  is  juffly  acquired,  communi- 
cates his  own  particular  obfervations,  not  the  ihadow  of  a doubt  can 
be  thrown  upon  them.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  incon- 
tellable,  that  in  the  northern  countries  which  I have  juft  mentioned, 
there  are  gerboifes,  called  alak-daaga,  which  differ  from  the  alag- 
taga of  Gmelin,  fince  they  have  five  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  M.  Pal- 
las adds,  that,  though  common  in  the  North,  they  are  neverthelefs 
found  in  Syria,  and  even  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  countries  in  which  the 
jerbo  likewife  lives,  that  is  to  fay,  the  gerboife  with  three  toes,  and 
with  a fpur,  a rudiment  of  a fourth  toe;  in  other  words,  the  alag- 
taga of  Gmelin.  Mr.  Pennant,  the  Englifh  Pliny,  fays  that  they 
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are  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Barbary  ; and  I do  not  well  underftand 
why  M.  Pallas  throws  a doubt  upon  this  fa£t,  by  remarking  that 
they  are  fonder  of  colder  countries  than  the  gerboa , which  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  warm  climates  • as  if  feveral  diftridls  of  Syria  were  not  as 
hot  as  Barbary,  as  thofe  parts  at  leaft  into  which  obfervers  have 
penetrated. 

Here  then  we  have  two  races,  very  nearly  related  however,  the 
alak-daaga  and  the  jerbo,  which  live  together  in  the  South;  although 
the  latter  is  more  numerous  than  the  former.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
they  are  both  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  North,  where  the  jerbo  may,  in 
its  turn,  be  the  moft  uncommon  ? This  conjecture  becomes  more 
likely,  or  rather  it  ceafes  to  be  one,  when  we  read  in  your  letter. 
Sir,  that  the  learned  naturalift  Pallas  has  frequently  feen  the  jerbo  in 
Afia  between  the  Tan  ai s and  the  Wolga , and  on  the  fandy  hills  fouth 
of  the  Irtis,  as  well  as  in  the  fchifti  of  the  Altay  mountains  ; in 
other  words,  in  the  north  of  Ruffia,  in  Tartary,  and  in  Siberia. 

Hence,  it  is  certainly  very  poffible,  Sir,  as  you  obferve,  that 
Gmelin  may  have  met  with  only  a tingle  individual  of  the  race  of 
jerbos,  always  more  uncommon  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
north  ; and  that  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  alagtaga , or,  if  you 
pleafe,  alak-daaga , tinder  which  the  people  of  thofe  countries,  who 
are  at  little  pains  to  count  the  toes  and  to  take  the  dimenfions  of  ani- 
mals, may  have  comprifed  all  the  races  of  gerboifcs . But  it  is  impoffible 
to  fuppofe  that  a traveller  of  great  information,  and  very  correct  in 
more  important  particulars,  fhould  have  been  unable  to  diftinguifh 
an  animal  mutilated  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  want  part  of  its  members, 
and  be  defective  in  its  dimenfions,  as  you  fuppofe.  It  is  ftill  more 
difficult  to  believe,  that  he  has  taken  a pleafure  in  defcribing  an  ima- 
ginary being,  and  that,  by  a chance  hill  more  inconceivable,  that 
being,  the  mere  creature  of  invention,  fhould  really  exift  in  other 
climates,  very  diffimt  and  totally  diffimilar. 

Gmelin  then  has  fallen  into  no  error  in  defcribing  what  he  has 
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feen,  and  what,  according  to  more  modern  obfervations,  which  yon. 
Sir,  quote  yourfelf,  it  was  natural  he  fhould  fee  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled.  Befides,  no  blame  can,  with  good 
reafon,  be  imputed  to  him,  fince  nothing  but  two  or  three  negative 
proofs  were  alleged  againft  him,  which  are  infufficient  to  annul  a 
pofitive  proof.  For  fome  years  pail  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  tra- 
vellers and  naturalifts  are  a little  too  ready  to  contradict  thofe  who 
precede  them.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  inquire  whether  fcience 
has  gained  much  by  this  general  difpofition  to  criticife  ; but  it  is 
this  which  has  induced  me  to  infift  upon  the  juftification  of  Gmelin, 
although  it  is  in  no  wife  concerned  with  my  own,  Suppofing, 
indeed,  that  this  obferver  could  have  carried  deception  fo  far  as  to  de- 
fcribe  a quadruped  the  forms  of  which  were  not  thofe  that  he  attri- 
buted to  it,  we  fhould  not  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  affirm  that  the 
jerbo  of  Egypt  very  much  refembles  another  gerboife  defcribed  in 
the  Commentaries  of  the  Academy  of  Peterfburgh,  under  the  name 
of  alagtaga  ; and  that  is  all  I intended  to  fay,  without  meaning  to 
decide  upon  its  reality,  any  more  than  upon  the  degree  of  credit  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  traveller  by  whom  it  has  been  defcribed. 

The  opinion  which  makes  of  the  jerbo  and  alagtaga  of  Gmelin 
one  and  the  fame  animal,  was  alfo  that  of  the  judicious  M.  Allsu- 
mand,  one  of  the  foreign  naturalifts  whom  M.  Buffon  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  In  giving  an  account  of  a gerboife  fent  from  Tunis 
to  M.  Klokner,  and  after  having  faid  that  it  was  of  the  fame  race  as 
the  jerbo  of  Buffon,  the  Dutch  profeffor  adds  : It  (the  jerbo  forms 
a difinbl  and  even  very  fingular  genus  'with  the  alagtaga,  of  which 
M.  Gmelin  has  given  a defeription  and  a drawing  ; but  which  ap- 
proaches fo  nearly  to  our  jerbo,  that  we  cannot  do  otherwife  than 
confdcr  it,  with  M.  de  Buffon , as  a variety  of  the  fame  fpccies 

* Buffon,  Supplém.  à l’Hift.  Nat.  des  Anim.  Quad.  Add.  de  l’Editeur  Hollafcdois 
(M.  Allamand),  à l’article  de  la  Gerboife  ou  Jerbo, 
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Befides,  Buffon,  who,  in  firft  defcribing  the  jerbo,  after  Edwards  and 
Haflelquitz,  made  it  one  fpecies  with  the  alagtaga  of  Gmelin  *,  per- 
fifted  (tor  that  is  his  expreflion)  in  not  feparating  them  in  his  Supple - 
ment  à PHifloire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  Quadrupèdes  ; and  nobody,  Sir, 
is  better  able  than  you,  to  eftimate  the  value  of  the  French  naturalift’s 
opinion,  that,  when  not  difdaining  to  caft  the  eye  of  genius  upon  a 
difeuffion  rather  of  words  than  of  things,  and  after  having  weighed 
the  more  recent  authorities  which  you  yourfelf  quote,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  firft  opinion. 

As  to  your  fécond  remark,  upon  my  having  faid  that  the  jerbos 
were  never  more  lively  nor  awake  than  when  they  were  in  the  heat  of 
the  fun , a fad:  which  appears  to  you  very  fingular  ; you  will  permit 
me,  Sir,  in  my  turn  to  obferve,  that  my  propolition,  in  the  way  I 
have  advanced  it,  does  not  relate  to  the  jerhos  in  general,  nor  to 
thofe  which  live  in  entire  liberty,  but  only  to  a few  individuals  that 
I kept  in  a cage.  My  expreftions  are  far  from  equivocal,  for  I po- 
fitively  fay  : Thofe  that  I kept  were  never  more  lively  nor  more  awake , 
&c.  It  would  not  be  at  all  aftonifhing  if  animals  who,  when  left 
to  themfelves,  live  and  pafs  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  bur- 
rows made  under  fiery  fand  and  burning  tufa,  fhould  fuffer  from 
the  privation  of  heat,  when  they  find  themfelves  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  open  air,  to  the  wind,  and  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  ; 
and  this  reafon  alone  would  be  fufficient,  why  mine,  which  were 
moft  frequently  confined  in  the  fhade,  fhould  be  revived  by  the  ge- 
nial influence  of  the  fun. 

I was  not  to  learn  that  the  gerboife  which  was  fent  from  Tunis  to 
M.  Klockner,  flept  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  awoke  only  at 
the  approach  of  night  -f  ; but  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
habits  of  a little,  folitary,  and  very  delicate  animal,  when,  deprived  of 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Quad.  art.  des  Gerboijes. 

f Supplém.  à PHift.  Nat.  des  Quad,  par  Buffon,  art.  de  l’Add.  du  Prof.  Allamand. 
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the  heat  of  its  native  foil,  he  is  tranfported  into  a cold  and  damp  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Holland?  This  obfervation  applies  equally  to  thofe 
Which  M.  Doyat  kept  at  Laufanne.  I have  alfo  in  favour  of  my 
opinion  the  mod;  undeniable  teftimonies  : in  the  firft  place,  that  of 
my  eyes,  which  are  good  enough  to  deferve  fome  confidence  ; next, 
that  of  lèverai  Europeans,  who  faw  rny  jerbos  at  Alexandria  ; and 
laftly,  that  of  the  crew  of  the  polacre  La  Fortune,  on  board  of 
which  thofe  jerbos  lived  more  than  a month. 

But  I confefs  that  I extended  my  propofition,  when  I faid  that 
the  jerbos  were  met  with  in  the  daytime  in  the  environs  of  their 
fubterraneous  habitation;  which  implies  that  they  are  not  continually 
alleep.  If  the  Arabs  could  be  brought  here  to  give  evidence,  they 
would  allure  you,  Sir,  that  they  fhoot  the  jerbos  when  they  are  coming- 
out  of  their  holes.  But  a teftimony,  which  is  unqueftionable,  becaufe 
it  comes  from  a good  zoologiji , and  an  illuftrious  traveller,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bruce.  He  relates,  that  in  an  unfortunate  journey,  which  he 
made  in  that  part  of  Africa  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Cyre- 
naicum  or  Pentapolis,  where  the  jerbos  were  more  common  than  elfe- 
where,  he  employed  his  people,  and  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
him,  to  knock  them  down  with  their  fticks,  in  order  that  their 
{kins  might  not  be  fpoiled  *.  A little  farther  on,  he  adds,  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli  often  amufe  themfelves  by  teach- 
ing their  greyhounds  to  turn  the  jerbo  fuddenly  ; that  a pretty  little 
greyhound,  of  which  the  prince  of  Tunis  made  him  a prefent,  had 
often  afforded  him  the  pleafure  of  this  fport  ; and  that  he  has  feveral 
times  feen  the  greyhound  run  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  could 
catch  its  a&ive  prey  in  a large  court-yard,  from  which  there  was  no 
poffibility  to  efcape  *f\  Surely  all  thefe  circumftanceTare  a fufficient 
proof,  that  the  jerbos  are  not  fuch  determined  fleepers  by  day. 

The  paffage  of  M.  Pallas ,protracli  in  lucem , &c.  which'}7 ou  quote 
at  length  in  order  to  refute  my  affertion,  does  not  in  the  lead:  affetd: 

* Travels  in  Nubia  and  Abylïinia.  f Ibidem. 
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it  ; and  this  remark  will  not  efcape  good  zoologijls , any  more  than 
it  will  other  fenlible  men,  fince  this  paffage  relates  to  an  animal  of 
a different  fpecies  and  country  to  the  mus  jaculus  of  M.  Pallas;  in 
other  words,  the  alak-daaga , or  gerboije  of  the  North,  which  you 
have  been  at  too  much  pains  to  diftinguifh  from  the  jerbo,  for  them 
ever  to  be  again  confounded.  Recoiled,  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  that 
M.  Pallas  has  frequently  feen  his  mus  fagitta , the  jerbo,  on  the 
fandy  hills,  &c.  ; now,  I afk,  how  animals  can  be  frequently  feen 
that  are  fleeping,  the  whole  day,  in  fubterraneous  habitations  ? 

After  all,  I never  meant  to  fay  that  the  jerbo  does  not  fleep  at  all 
in  the  day,  or  that  it  is  not  fometimes  awake  in  the  night.  My 
intention  was  only  to  circumfcribe  the  too  general  affertion  of  thofe 
who  laid  it  afleep  during  the  whole  day,  and  kept  it  awake  during 
the  whole  night.  I fhould  even  be  inclined  to  believe  that  its  fleep 
is  longer  and  lefs  interrupted,  when  the  fun  is  above,  than  when  it 
is  below  the  horizon.  This  would  be  a quality  that  the  jerbo  would 
have  in  common  with  many  other  quadrupeds,  which  feek  their 
food  and  hunt  their  prey  rather  in  the  dark  than  by  daylight.  It 
is  needlefs  to  give  examples  of  this  : they  are  fufficiently  known. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  more  than  enough  to  terminate  a difcuflion 
by  which,  while  feeking  to  awaken  the  jerbos,  we  run  no  fmall 
rifk  of  fetting  our  readers  afleep.  I will  only  add  one  word  more. 
I prefumed  that  the  jerbos  in  the  North  lay  torpid  during  the  win- 
ter feafon,  and  that  confequently  they  muff  propagate  much  lefs 
than  in  fouthern  climates.  You  inform  me,  Sir,  that  M.  Pallas  has 
fully  confirmed  my  conjecture,  at  which  I feel  exceedingly  flattered. 
I am  not  lefs  fo  at  having  an  opportunity  of  alluring  you  publicly  of 
the  confideration  with  which  I am,  &c. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FRENCH  FACTORY. —A  STATUE.  — ADANSON  AND  HIS  MISFORTUNES.  — AUGUSTE, 
ANOTHER  FRENCH  INTERPRETER.  — AN  ANCIENT  TOMB.— HONOUR  STILL  PAID  IN 
EGYPT  TO  THE  NAME  OF  ALEXANDER.  — VENETIANS  AND  ENGLISHMEN.— TRADE.— 
GERMS— FISH. 

At  Alexandria  I lodged  in  the  houfe  occupied  by  the  French  conful 
and  the  merchants  of  his  nation  : it  is  near  the  fea,  at  the  head  of 
the  new  port.  It  is  a quadrangular  building  enclofing  a large  court- 
yard, round  which  are  warehoufes  under  arcades  : the  latter  are  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  by  fragments  of  pil- 
lars taken  from  among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  : feveral  are 
of  granite,  and  one  of  them  is  of  porphyry. 

There  was  alfo,  in  this  court-yard,  a flatue  of  white  Hone  as  large 
as  life,  and  reprefenting  a woman  feated,  with  a child  Handing  by 
her  fide.  It  is  a tolerably  good  piece  of  fculpture  ; the  drapery,  in 
particular,  is  well  executed.  Some  Arabs  having  found  this  ftatue 
among  the  ruins,  had  fold  it  to  a French  interpreter,  who  intended 
to  fend  it  to  his  own  country  ; but  he  died  before  he  could  execute 
his  project  ; and  fince  that  time,  the  flatue  had  remained  expofed  to 
damage  from  the  bales  of  merchandife  which  were  continually  tolling 
about,  and  by  which  it  had  even  been  mutilated,  without  any  body 
attending  either  to  its  prefervation,  or  its  conveyance  to  the  place  of  its 
deftination,  where  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  received  with 
great  pleafure.  The  demon  ot  deftrudtion  mull  indeed  have  reigned 
with  abfolute  fvvay,  over  fhores  covered  with  the  fad  effects  of  its 
power,  to  have  thus  "introduced  itfelf  into  a place  fet  apart  for  the 
refidence  of  individuals  belonging  to  a civilized  nation. 
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The  apartments  arc  over  the  warehoufes  : the  windows  are  confe- 
quently  at  a contiderable  height  from  the  ground  ; while  a (ingle 
gate,  of  great  folidity,  (huts  up  the  only  avenue  to  this  valf  enclofure. 
Additional  drength  was  given  to  that  gate  in  times  of  tumult,  by 
piling  up  againd  it  bales  of  goods.  If  the  infurredion  was  not 
fpeedily  appeafed,  and  there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  the  populace 
fhould  make  a breach,  every  body  dole  out  of  the  windows  during 
the  night,  and  took  refuge  on  board  of  fome  (hip  in  the  harbour. 

Formerly  there  was  only  a vice-conful  at  the  head  of  this  eda- 
blifhment  ; but  M.  Tott,  during  the  time  that  he  was  infpedor  in 
Egypt,  removed  the  conful  from  Cairo,  where  it  was  impoflible  to 
proted  him  from  the  infults  and  oppreffion  of  the  MamalCtks,  in 
order  to  dation  him  at  Alexandria.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that 
he  was  not  in  much  greater  fafety  there.  The  French  dag  was  con- 
dantly  dying  upon  the  terrace  of  the  fadory;  but,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  it  (hould  not  have  appeared  there  at  all,  (ince 
there  wrere  no  means  of  procuring  it  proper  refped. 

Among  the  fmall  number  of  French  who  redded  there,  and  whofe 
kind  and  obliging  difpobtion  is  not  obliterated  from  my  memory, 
was  a man  didinguilhed  by  a name  dear  to  the  fciences  ; I mean  that 
of  Adanfon,  the  brother  of  the  academician  at  Paris,  who,  from  his 
early  youth,  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  had  performed  the  difficult  fundions  of  interpreter  in 
the  Levant.  In  Syria  he  had  met  with  one  of  thofe  cruel  adventures 
that  are  equally  a reproach  to  the  government  under  which  they 
happen,  and  to  that  which  tolerates  them  without  taking  adequate 
revenge.  A (lave  to  his  duty,  he  was  alfo  the  vidim  of  the  detedable 
barbarity  of  a Turkidi  pafha.  Appointed,  in  concert  with  his  col- 
league, to  be  the  bearer  of  jud  remondrances  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation,  they  were  both  condemned  by  the  ferocious  Mudiil- 
man  to  undergo  the  cruel  punifhment  of  the  badinado  on  the  foies 
of  the  feet.  The  other  interpreter  expired  on  the  fpot  ; but  Adanfon, 
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Fill  more  unfortunate  perhaps,  with  his  wounded  feet,  and  deprived 
of  the  power  of  walking,  furvived  the  infliction  of  his  atrocious 
fentence,  and  the  affront  which  the  French  government  f offered  to 
pafs  unpunifhed,  as  it  did  that  of  the  murder  of  its  conful  at 
Alexandria. 

So  terrible  a cataftrophe  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  intereft  every- 
one in  favour  of  M.  Adanfon,  even  had  he  not  alfo  been  eftimable 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  talents  ; but  the  recompence  of 
modeft  and  diftant  merit  was  not  included  among  the  cuftoms  of  go- 
vernments. Their  gilded  doors  fcarcely  ever  opened,  unlefs  to  gaudy 
folly,  or  importunate  inutility.  The  man  who  poffeffed  nothing 
but  talents  lived,  for  the  moft  part,  ifolated  and  unrewarded  ; though 
perhaps  the  obfcurity  in  which  he  remained  was,  after  all,  a more- 
honourable  diftinCtion  than  all  the  pomp  that  attends  upon  unjufl: 
and  indifcriminating  power.  Adanfon  was  vegetating  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  performed  the  fervice  of  interpreter  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Augufte,  whofe  wit  and  amenity  of  manners  were  almofl:  a 
phenomenon  in  that  country,  and  would  have  diftinguifhed  him  in 
any  other  country  whatever.  Had  I received  from  them  only  common 
civilities,  I fhould  have  thought  it  unneceffary  to  make  particular 
mention  of  thefe  two  interpreters,  without  knowing  whether  the 
expreflion  of  my  gratitude  will  ever  reach  them  ; but  it  is  to  them, 
it  is  to  their  enlightened  complaifance,  that  I am  indebted  for  the 
facility  of  making  my  obfervations  in  countries  difficult  to  explore. 
Travellers  will  be  fenfible  how  fortunate  I was  in  meeting-  with  fuch 
acquaintances  ; for  they  mull  know,  like  me,  how  feldom  they  are 
to  be  found. 

I had  heard  of  a curious  monument,  a fort  of  ancient  tomb,  that 
was  in  a mofque  without  the  walls  which  enclofe  Alexandria.  I in 
vain  exprefled  a with  to  fee  it  ; I was  affured  that  fuch  a thing  was- 
not  only  dangerous,  but  impracticable.  The  French  conful  and 
M.  Adanfon  earneftly  entreated  me  to  relinquifh  the  idea.  However, 1 
. > r M.  Au- 
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M.  Augufte,  lefs  timid,  undertook  to  have  me  conducted  thither 
privately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Frenchmen.  A 
janizary  belonging  to  the  factory  accompanied  us  ; the  fheick  of  the 
mofque,  called  man  by  the  Turks,  vicar  by  the  Chriftians,  was 
waiting  for  us  ; and  by  means  of  a little  money  that  M.  Augufte 
had  agreed  to  give  this  prieft,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
every  thing  at  our  leifure.  This  temple  is  ancient  ; it  was  con- 
ftrudied  by  a caliph  ; the  walls  are  incrufted  with  marble  of  different 
colours,  and  fome  beautiful  remains  of  mofaic  were  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  tomb  which  was  the  objedt  of  our  refearches,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity  preferved  in  Egypt, 
had  been  converted  by  the  Mahometans  into  a fort  of  pool,  or  refer- 
voir,  confecrated  to  contain  water  for  their  pious  ablutions.  It  is 
very  large,  and  would  be  an  oblong  fquare,  were  not  one  of  its 
fhorter  fides  rounded  off  in  the  fhape  of  a bathing-tub.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  formerly  covered  by  a capital,  but  no  traces  of  it  are 
at  prefent  to  be  feen,  and  it  is  entirely  open.  It  is  all  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a beautiful  marble  fpotted  with  green,  yellow,  red,  &c.  upon 
a fine  black  ground  ; but  wThat  renders  it  particularly  interefting,  is 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fmall  hieroglyphics  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered, both  within  and  without.  A month  would  fcarcely  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  copy  them  faithfully  ; and  no  correcft  drawings  have  been 
taken  of  them  to  this  day.  That  which  I faw,  at  Paris,  on  my  return 
from  Egypt,  at  the  houfe  of  Bertin,  the  minifter,  could  only  ferve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  fhape  of  the  monument,  the  hieroglyphics 
having  been  traced  by  fancy  and  at  random.  It  would  be  much  the 
fame  as  if,  in  endeavouring  to  copy  an  infcription,  we  were  to  be  fatif- 
fied  with  writing  the  letters  without  any  order  or  connexion.  It  is, 
however,  only  by  exaâdy  copying  the  figures  of  this  fymbolical 
writing,  that  we  can  attain  the  knowledge  of  a myfterious  language, 
on  which  depends  that  of  the  hiftory  of  a country  formerly  fo  cele- 
brated. When  this  language  fhall  be  known,  we  fhall  learn  the 
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origin  of  the  farcophagus , and  the  hiftory  of  the  great  man  whofe 
afhes  it  contains.  Till  then  all  conjecture  muft  be  vague  and  un- 
certain. 

At  the  fide  of  the  tomb,  upon  a piece  of  gray  marble,  ferving  as 
pavement  to-  the  mofque,  I perceived  a Greek  infcription,  but  in 
Roman  letters;  as  it  was  half  effaced,  more  time  would  have  been 
required  to  decipher  it  than  we  could  fpare.  I was  able  to  diftinguifh, 
at  firft  fight,  only  the  word  Constantino n. 

Formerly,  it  was  impoflible  to  enter  this  mofque;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  filence  of  travellers  concerning  the  fepulchre  that  renders  it 
fo  interefting.  A duke  of  Braganza  was  the  firft  European  who 
vifited  it,  or  rather  who  difcovered  it,  for  he  was  directed  thither  by 
mere  chance.  He  had  paffed  in  front  of  the  temple  ; the  door  was 
wide  open,  and  perceiving  nobody  about,  he  had  the  curiofity  to 
go  in.  Some  children  who  had  feen  him,  collected  together  and 
came  fhouting  round  him  : had  their  fhouts  been  heard,  there  wrould 
have  been  an  end  of  the  Portuguefe  prince  : he  took  out  his  purfe,  and 
filenced  the  children,  by  throwing  them  fome  pieces  of  money, 
which  procured  him  a free  and  peaceable  retreat.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Montague,  of  whom  I have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak, 
had  in  vain  offered  a large  fum  for  permiftion  to  enter  the  mofque. 
But  fome  time  after,  the  duties  of  it  being  performed  by  a fheick, 
W’hofe  fancy  for  gold  prevailed  over  the  laws  of  fanaticifm,  it  was 
open  to  every  foreigner  that  could  pay  a fequin.  The  fame  year  that 
I arrived  at  Alexandria,  feveral  Engliilimen  had  gone  thither  without 
any  precaution  ; fome  of  the  common  people  law  them,  and  mur- 
mured loudly.  The  commandant  of  Alexandria  haftened  to  repri- 
mand the  fheick,  and  ordered  him  to  admit  no  Chriftian.  The 
noife  that  this  affair  had  like  to  have  occafioned,  in  a country  where 
Europeans  live  in  continual  fear,  was  yet  too  recent  not  to  leave  fome 
uneafinefs  on  their  minds  ; but  our  excurfion  to  the  mofque  had  been 
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fo  prudently  planned,  that  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  it,  and  no  notice 
was  taken. 

I was  one  day  a witnefs  to  the  fright  with  which  the  bare  idea  of 
a riotous  mob  at  Alexandria  ftruck  the  fouls  of  our  Frenchmen. 
A merchant  came  to  announce  that  an  European  had  killed  a native 
of  the  country.  The  gates  of  the  fadtory  were  infkmtly  fhut,  and 
bales  of  goods  were  about  to  be  moved,  in  order  to  ferve  as  a fupport 
to  them  : already  did  the  merchants  endeavour  to  find  out  on  board 
what  veffel  they  could  fly  for  fhelter,  by  dropping  out  of  the  win- 
dows, when  fortunately  they  were  informed  that  it  was  one  Muflul- 
man  who  had  killed  another. 

However,  if  a continual  communication  with  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  had  not  yet  been  able  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  had  already  difpofed  them 
to  more  toleration  refpedting  certain  matters.  Alexandria,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  well  as  Roffetta,  was  the  only  town  of  Egypt  where  Eu- 
ropeans could  wear  their  native  dreffes.  Every  where  elfe  they  were 
forbid  to  appear,  without  being  clad  in  the  eaftern  fafliion.  This 
fort  of  indulgence,  however,  was  not  to  be  abufed  ; for,  on  fhewing 
themfelves  in  any  number,  or  with  any  degree  of  parade,  particularly 
in  places  diftant  from  the  fhipping,  they  ran  great  rifk  of  being 
infulted. 

Yet  it  was  impoflible  to  help  feeling  fome  fort  of  obligation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  for  having  preferved  to  their  new  town 
the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Alexandria  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Arabic  name  Efcanderiè , and  the  indignation  that  I could  not  reprefs 
againft  the  barbarians,  whofe  new  town  was  rather  infefted  than 
peopled,  ceafed  for  a moment  when  I heard  them,  as  I have  done 
more  than  once,  pronounce  with  fome  refpedt  the  name  of  Alexander. 
It  is  confidered  among  them  as  fynonimous  to  courage  and  victory  : 
Enntè  Scander , fay  they  fometimes,  thou  art  an  Alexander  ; this,  in 
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their  effimation,  is  the  higheft  encomium  upon  valour.  So  true  it  is, 
that  neither  marble  nor  bronze  perpetuates  the  memory  of  men. 
Great  actions  can  alone  tranfmit  their  names  from  age  to  age.  Every 
thing  is  effaced,  every  thing  perifh.es  ; virtues  and  good  deeds  alone 
remain,  as  indelible  monuments  raifed  in  the  heart,  and  as  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  Venetians  and  Englifh  alfo  had  commercial  effablifhments  at 
Alexandria;  the  former,  as  well  as  the  French,  followed  in  their 
bufinefs  the  fame  track  as  their  predeceffors  ; the  Englifh,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  flrike  out  new  paths.  The  frequent  journies 
of  their  agents  in  India  ; their  prodigality,  which  gained  them  the 
good-will  of  the  principal  people  in  the  country,  who  are  always 
difpofed  to  favour  thofe  who  pay  them  the  beft,  and  their  activity  in 
operations  that  they  had  taken  care  to  keep  fecret  ; every  thing,  in 
.fhort,  announced  the  projedl  which  they  had  conceived,  and  which 
they  had  already  executed  in  part,  of  appropriating  to  themfelves  the 
exclufive  trade  of  India  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  of  fo  fmall  extent  at  the  prefent  day,  did 
not  afford  a confumption  of  much  importance  ; it  was  therefore  a 
mere  emporium  of  trade  ; but  that  trade  was  confiderable,  and  may 
become  immenfe.  The  cuftom-houfe,  which  produced  a great  fum 
of  money,  was  in  the  hands  of  a company  of  Chriftian  merchants 
of  Syria.  To  give  an  idea  of  their  addrefs,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that 
they  had  fupplanted  the  Jews,  who  preceded  them  in  the  collection 
of  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  merchandife  which  European  veffels  convey  to  Alexandria 
is  carried  by  water  as  far  as  Cairo  ; from  whence,  after  having  Tup- 
plied  the  wants  and  luxury  of  that  populous  city,  it  is  difperfed 
through  all  Arabia,  Upper  Egypt,  and  even  as  far  as  Abyflinia. 
The  fmall  veffels  which  ferve  to  carry  it  from  Alexandria  to  Roffetta, 
the  fir  ft  Egyptian  city  on  the  Nile,  and  to  bring  back  to  Alexandria 
the  commodities  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  are  called  germs  ; they  are  a 
5 kind 
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kind  of  flrong  barks  of  tolerable  conftrucStion  : they  are  not  decked  ; 
draw  little  water  ; and,  according  to  their  fize,  have  two  or  three 
mafts  with  very  large  latine  fails,  the  yards  of  which  are  fixed  to  the 
head  of  the  mafts,  and  cannot  be  lowered  ; fo  that,  however  bad  the 
weather  may  be,  the  failors  are  obliged  to  climb  up  the  whole 
length  of  them,  in  order  to  furl  the  fails  ; an  operation  equally  te- 
dious and  difficult.  They  are,  in  general,  of  about  five  or  fix  tons 
burden.  It  would  certainly  be  poffible  to  build  decked  boats  of  larger 
dimenfions,  and  of  as  eafy  a draught  of  water.  The  goods  would 
not  then  be  expofed  to  be  wetted  and  fpoiled  by  the  fait  water,  as 
they  often  are  at  prefent  ; and  the  conveyance  of  them  woidd  fuffer 
none  of  thofe  delays  which  are  fometimes  prejudicial  to  commerce,  on 
account  of  the  navigation  of  the  germs  being  flopped  by  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  fea.  Though  the  diftance  that  they  have  to  go  by  water 
is  fcarcely  more  than  twelve  leagues,  and  though  the  bay  of  Aboukir , 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  their  paffage,  affords  them  fafe  fhelter, 
this  coafting  trade  is  not  free  from  danger.  If  a high  wind  raifes 
the  fea,  which  is  always  rougher  over  a fhoal,  they  run  a rifk  of 
filling  and  going  down.  But  the  moft  imminent  danger  to  which 
they  are  expofed,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
formerly  called  the  Bolbitic,  now  the  branch  of  Rojfetta.  It  is  a bar 
formed  by  the  fand,  upon  which  the  waves,  driven  by  the  wind 
from  the  offing,  and  oppofed  by  the  ffream  of  the  river,  break  with 
great  fury.  A fmall  ifland  dividing  the  entrance  of  this  branch 
leaves,  on  each  hand,  a narrow  paffage,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  Boghafs,  a canal  or  ffrait.  But  this  paffage  is  far  from 
being  navigable  throughout  its  whole  width  ; there  is  only  a narrow 
channel,  which,  owing  to  the  inflability  of  the  bottom  and  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  is  daily  fhifting.  A pilot,  re/s,  or  maffer  of 
the  Boghafs , is  continually  employed  in  founding  this  changeable 
paffage,  and  indicating  it  to  the  germs.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions they  often  get  on  fhorej  and,  being  foon  overwhelmed  with 
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water  and  Land,  perifh  with  their  crews  and  cargoes.  Accidents 
more  frequently  occur  in  entering  the  Nile  than  in  going  out  of  it, 
the  germs  which  come  from  the  fea  being  unable  to  avoid  running 
into  the  channel,  when  they  are  only  at  a fmall  diffance  from  it; 
whereas,  in  dropping  down  the  river,  they  can  eafily  return,  if,  in 
approaching  the  bar,  they  fhould  find  it  too  rough.  During  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  Nile,  when  there  is  more  water  upon  it,  thefe  accidents 
are  lefs  frequent;  but  when  the  river  has  retired  to  its  bed,  it  is  fo  fhal- 
low  at  the  mouth,  that  it  is  hardly  pofïîble  for  the  boats  to  avoid 
touching.  However  habituated  to  it  the  Egyptian  failors  may  be, 
they  never  pafs  it  without  trembling.  Several  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
whofe  fear  had  been  fo  great  as  to  turn  their  beards  white.  During 
the  year  1778,  there  were  only  three  feet  of  water  in  the  channel;  it 
was  even  obferved,  that  the  bottom  rofe  progreffively  every  year. 
The  fame  thing  has  happened  to  the  Damietta  branch,  the  Boghafs 
of  which,  although  it  was  furrounded  by  fand-banks  that  long  habit 
had  taught  the  feamen  to  avoid,  was  not  confidered  as  dangerous;  it 
was  not  even  taken  into  confideration  in  the  bargains  of  the  mer- 
chants who  freighted  the  germs.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1777,  during  my  flay  at  Roffetta,  this  paffage  was  entirely 
choked  up  after  the  greateft  rife  of  the  Nile;  and  the  very  firft  boats 
which  attempted  it,  perifhed.  The  danger  attending  the  paffage  of 
the  Roffetta  branch  increafed  every  year,  in  proportion  as  the  bottom 
rofe;  and  as  it  was  ufelefs  to  expedt,  from  the  ignorance  and  apathy 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  conftrudtion  of  works  calculated  to  confine  the 
water,  and  give  more  depth  to  the  channel,  there  was  every  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  in  a fliort  time  no  veffel  would  be  able  to  crofs  that 
formidable  bar.  Then  they  would,  perhaps,  have  thought  of 
cleanfing  the  canal  of  Alexandria;  and  if  the  careleffnefs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  blinded  them  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  make  them  negledt 
fo  important  a work,  all  communication  by  water  would  have  been 
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cut  off  between  Alexandria  and  the  reft  of  Egypt  ; and  trade  muff 
have  been  carried  on  by  a more  expen  ft  ve  route  over  land. 

It  is  that  which  is  generally  taken  by  European  travellers  and  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  by  thofe  who  prefer  a fmall  increafe  of  expenle  to 
the  rifle  of  being  drowned  upon  the  Boghafs ; it  is  that  which  I took 
as  often  as  I had  occafion  to  travel  between  Alexandria  and  Roffetta. 

Before  I quit  the  coaft,  I fliall  prefent  my  readers  with  a fhort 
account  of  the  falt-water  fifties  which  Î had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking among  the  numerous  kinds  that  are  caught  there.  I faw 
that  kind  of  ray  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  fca-eagle  *, 
and  the  fiefh  of  which  is  tough  and  ill-flavoured  ; the  mor- 
gag  ff,  which  is  little  better  ; the  bonito , which  is  a fpecies  of  fmall 
tunny  £ ; the  pointed  filh,  which  is  called  the  gar-ffo  § ; and  the 
fur-mullet  jj,  which  is  feen  in  calm  weather,  playing  upon  the  lur- 
face  of  the  water  in  innumerable  fhoals.  The  bajfe  is  alfo  caught 
there,  which  occupied  a diftinguifhed  place  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  which  the  name  of  lupus  has  been  given  on  ac- 
count of  its  voracity  The  Provençal  bailors  call  it  caroujfe.  I 
had  a drawing  made  of  one  of  thefe  fifti,  which  was  two  feet  and  a 
half  long.  ( See  Plate  XIV.)  Its  head  was  blueifti  ; it  had  red  fpots 

* Raia  corpore  ghibro,  aculeo  longe  Jerrato  in  cauda  pinnata.  Ar ted.  Gen.  45. — Raia 
aquila,  L. 

4 Squalus  dorjo  varia  ; pinnis  ventralibus  concretis.  Arted.  Gen.  44 • — Squalus  caiu- 
Jus , L. 

f Scomber  pelamis,  pinnulis  inferioribus  fcptetn  ; corpore  lineis  utrinque  quatuor  nigris. 
Arted.  Gen.  25. — Scomber  pelamis , L. 

§ Efox  rojlro  cufpidato,  gracili,  fubtereti,  Jpithamali.  Arted.  Gen.  10. — Efox  be- . 
tone,  L. 

li  V rigla  capite  glabro  lineis  utrinque  quatuor  lute'is  longitudinalibus  parallelis.  Arted. 
Gen.  iqi.—Mullus  furmuletus,  L. 

€\  Perea  labrax,  pinnis  dorfalibus  dijlintlis , Jecunda  radii  quatuordecim.  Arted. 
Gen.  Pifc.  gen.  30.-— Perea  labrax , L. 
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upon  the  covering  of  the  gills,  and  the  body  was  of  a blackifh  blue, 
clouded  with  gray.  Thefe  tints  were  dark  above  the  lateral  line, 
and  lighter  below,  with  a mixture  of  yellow  ; and  laftly,  what  is 
more  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  good  eating,  is  that  Alexandria 
affords  excellent  bearded  mullet  *. 

* Trigl a capite  glabro , cirri s geminis  in  maxilla  infcriorc.  Arted.  Gen.  1 71 . — Mullus 
barbatus , L. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


JOURNEY  FROM  ALEXANDRIA  TO  ROSSETTA.— MAADIE.—HERACLEUM.— ROSSETTA  AND  ITS 


of  fand  on  the  other,  modern  Alexandria  is  infulated,  and  feems  to 
belong  to  no  country  or  nation.  To  reach  any  other  territory,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  trull;  to  the  inconfiancy  of  the  waves,  or  to  pafs  over  large 
tradls  of  land,  which  are  a prey  to  defolation  and  a difgrace  to  na- 
ture. The  road  to  Rofletta,  by  land,  lies  acrofs  a country  little  better 
than  a defert.  I have  made  this  journey  feveral  times  ; the  firfi  with 
infpebtor-general  Tott,  having  a numerous  company  in  his  fuite, 
among  whom  was  Savary.  We  fet  off  from  Alexandria  on  the  12th 
of  July  1777,  at  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  This  company,  I 
had  almoR  faid  this  crew,  of  foreigners,  dreffed  in  the  French 
falliion,  offended  the  inhabitants.  In  palling  through  the  city,  we 
were  faluted  with  a great  deal  of  abufe  and  with  feveral  Rones,  one 
of  which  was  thrown  with  too  good  an  aim,  and  gave  me  a violent 
blow  upon  the  breaR.  Had  I believed  in  omens,  I Ihould  certainly 
have  difcontinued  a journey  begun  under  fuch  unfavourable  aufpices. 
A mifchance  of  another  kind  awaited  us  at  a little  diftance  from  the 
town.  It  was  a great  misfortune  to  thole  whofe  provident  appetites 
were  difappointed  in  their  expectations.  The  afs  that  carried  our 
provilions,  indignant  at  fo  weighty  a burden,  overfet  his  paniers  ; 
and  bottles,  plates,  pâtés , every  thing,  in  fhort,  went  to  wreck.  Near 
half  an  hour  was  fpent  in  gathering  up  the  fragments,  and  putting 
them  upon  a horfe  of  a lefs  vicious  difpolition.  We  were  foon  over- 
taken by  the  night;  it  could  not  be  darker;  and  except  the  ennui  of 
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between  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  one  fide,  and  a-  fea 
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travelling  over  unknown  regions  without  feeing  any  thing,  it  was 
the  fame  to  me  as  if  I had  not  ftirred  out  of  Alexandria.  I had  with 
me  an  old  fervant  accuftomed  to  travelling,  a young  draughtfman, 
and  a bombardier  belonging  to  the  navy  : we  proceeded  in  clofe 
order,  and  with  a janizary  compofed  the  advanced  guard.  Hav- 
ing performed  half  of  our  journey,  we  flopped  to  take  a little- 
reft:  when  the  time  came  for  fetting  off  again,  every  one  ran  after 
his  mule  which  he  had  let  loofe,  and  which  the  darknefs  prevented  him 
from  finding  or  diftinguifhing.  Hence  a great  uproar  and  difpute. 
The  muleteers  beat  one  another,  the  janizaries  beat  them  all.  In 
the  midft  of  this  confufion,  my  little  party  was  mounted  from  the 
very  moment  the  fignal  of  departure  was  given,  and  we  enjoyed 
at  our  eafe  the  comic  feenes  that  were  pafting  around  us.  Having 
taken  care  to  keep  our  mules  apart  from  the  others,  we  could  lay 
hold  of  them  when  we  pleafed.  A whole  hour  was  loft  in  a feene 
of  confufion  which  might  eafily  have  been  prevented.  This  obferva- 
tion  will  not,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  ufelefs  ; it  proves  that  in 
travels,  as  well  as  in  military  expeditions,  order  and  care  are  equally 
indifpenfable  ; and  that,  by  negleding  them,  we  are  fometimes  ex- 
pofed  to  greater  inconveniences  than  that  of  the  lofs  of  time. 

We  arrived  at  Roffetta  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  flept  till 
dinner-time,  without  troubling  ourfelves  about  the  preparations 
made  by  a Capuchin  friar  for  a folemn  mafs,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  a Deu?n.  In  the  afternoon  the  whole  company  fet 
off  for  Cairo  with  the  fame  rapidity  ; remained  there  almoft  conti- 
nually within  doors  for  a month,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  as  much  fpeed  as  they  had  left  it.  This  is  what  thofe  who 
are  ftyled  ■people  of  fajhion  call  travelling.  They  afterwards  return 
to  Europe;  talk  with  effrontery  upon  every  fubjedy  and  fometimes 
write  about  things  that  they  have  never  feen. 

It  is  the  cuftom  to  perform  the  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Rof- 
fttta  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a burning  fun. 
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But  having  been  long  ufed  to  travelling  in  fiery  climates,  I had 
learnt  to  bear  the  ftrongeft  heat  of  the  folar  rays.  Being  convinced, 
befides,  that  there  is  never  too  much  light  for  a traveller  who  is  in 
fearch  of  information,  1 have  fince  gone  over  the  fame  ground 
during  the  day.  It  is  eftimated  a twelve  hours  journey.  There 
being  no  carriages  in  the  country,  mules  are  made  ufe  of,  which  are 
to  be  hired  both  at  Alexandria  and  Rofietta,  at  a fixed  and  moderate 
price.  Their  pace  is  a very  long  amble,  by  means  of  which 
the  rider  goes  a great  way  without  much  fatigue.  Thefe  animals 
were  fo  accuftomed  to  the  road,  that  it  was  unneceffary  to  guide 
them  ; and,  night  or  day,  they  never  deviated  from  it,  though  there 
is  no  beaten  track  over  the  moving  fand;  indeed  they  had  nei- 
ther bridle  nor  bit,  but  only  a bad  halter. 

Although  the  traveller  paflfes  through  no  inhabited  place,  this 
is  not,  properlyHpeaking,  a defert.  During  half  of  the  journey  he 
fees,  on  one  fide,  and  at  a little  difiance,  fome  houfes  and  a town; 
and,  during  the  remainder,  he  meets  with  evident  figns  that  habita- 
tions are  not  far  off.  He  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
foutherly  gales,  fo  formidable  in  the  vaft  plains  of  fand  with  which 
Egypt  is  furrounded.  Savary,  who  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
defert  but  this,  applied  to  it  what  he  had  heard  related  of  real  ones. 
“ Woe,”  cries  he,  “ to  him  whom  a whirlwind  from  the  fouth  fur- 
“ prifes  in  the  midft  of  this  folitude.  If  he  have  not  a tent  to 
“ fhelter  him,  he  is  aflailed  by  clouds  of  burning  duft,  which  fill 
“ his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  deprive  him  of  the  faculty  of  feeing  and 
“ breathing.  The  wifeft  plan  is  to  perform  this  journey  by  night 
Nothing,  it  is  true,  is  more  terrible  than  thefe  whirlwinds  from  the 
fouth  ; but  it  is  alfo  certain  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be 
feared  betweeen  Alexandria  and  Rofietta  ; that  nobody  ever  loft  his 
life  there  by  clouds  of  burning  dull  ; and  that  it  is  phylically  im- 

* Lettres  fur  l’Egypte,  tome  i.  p.  45. 
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pofliblethat  fuch  a misfortune  fhould  happen.  In  faét,  the  foutherly 
gale  is  cooled  by  the  water  of  the  lakes  and  canals  which  it  erodes, 
and  which  would  intercept  the  columns  of  fand  taken  up  by  the  wind, 
provided,  indeed,  it  could  raife  a great  quantity  in  palling  over  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Bahira.  There  exifted  a more  real  danger,  that 
of  being  robbed.  There  were,  in  faét,  for  the  protection  of  the 
highway,  guards,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  give  notice  in  the  two  cities, 
as  foon  as  they  perceived  any  band  of  fufpicious  appearance.  All 
travelling  was  then  interrupted,  till  it  was  publicly  declared  that  the 
road  was  £afe.  But  the  incurfions  of  the  Bedouin  robbers,  and,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances,  they  are  all  fo,  are  fo  fudden  ; they  come 
with  fuch  rapidity,  from  places  whence  men  cannot  be  expeCted  to 
iifue,  that  an  a&  of  plunder  is  the  firfl:  lignai  of  their  prefence  ; and 
not  unfrequently  travellers  fall  victims  to  their  barbarity. 

On  leaving  Alexandria,  the  road  lies  eaft-north-eafl:  along  the  bafe 
of  a promontory,  which  Aretches  out  to  the  northward  of  that  city. 
At  the  point  of  it  is  Aboukir , a town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Cano- 
pus. The  coafi  of  this  promontory,  as  I have  already  remarked,  is 
not  fo  low  as  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Arabs  ; nor  has  it,  though  it 
confifis  of  hills  of  fand,  the  fame  appearance  of  folitude  and  fierility, 
being  interfperfed  with  habitations  and  cultivated  fpots  of  ground. 

After  having  travelled  about  fix  leagues,  we  come  to  the  banks  of 
a kind  of  lake,  the  remains  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  prefent  it  is,  CDrre&ly  fpeaking,  only  a fait- water  lagoon,  which 
has  no  communication  with  the  Nile,  except  at  the  time  of  its 
greateA  increafe.  It  is  palled  on  horfeback  when  the  overflowing  of 
the  riyer,  or  a tempeftuous  fea,  has  not  augmented  the  depth  of  the 
water.  In  thofe  cafes  it  was  palled  in  a boat,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  leaA  fafe  and  the  moll  incommodious  of  all  ferries.  The  mouth 
of  this  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  and  formed  by  a 
bank  of  fand.  Gulls  * are  conftantly  flamming  over  the  furface 

* Mouette  cendrée , Buffon,  Hill.  Nat.  des  Oil.— Barut  canus,  L , 
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of  the  water,  in  order  to  catch  the  fmall  fry  that  enter  it  from  the 
fea.  I alfo  perceived  fome  coots  * and  pelicans  -f\  Upon  the  eaftern 
bank  ftands  a vaft  fquare  building,  the  conftrudtion  of  which  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  French  fa&ory  at  Alexandria,  and  of  all 
the  caravanfaries  in  Egypt  (hockals)  ; but  in  giving  it  the  name  of 
an  inn  J,  it  muft  be  con  felled  that  fome  travellers  have  done  too 
much  honour  to  a place  which  abfolutely  contains  nothing  but  a well 
of  deteftable  water. 

This  place  is  called  Maadiè , which  lignifies  pajfage.  With  the 
intention  of  difcovering  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Heracleum,  of 
which  Dr.  Shaw  determines  the  pofition  by  that  of  Maadié , I mi- 
nutely examined  that  building  as  well  as  its  environs  ; but  whether 
the  fite  of  Heracleum  be  elfewhere,  or  whether  its  ruins  be  hid  by 
the  fand,  I could  perceive  nothing  that  indicated  buildings  of  a re- 
mote time  ; the  houfe,  which  is  built  of  white  ftone  of  no  great 
degree  of  hardnefs,  is  entirely  modern.  Except  the  door,  in  the 
conftrudtion  of  which  a piece  of  granite  and  a fragment  covered  with 
fculpture  have  been  employed,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  that  has  the 
lead:  appearance  of  antiquity.  But  at  half  a league  further,  1 
remarked  upon  the  coaft  old  walls  and  ruins,  which,  in  calm  weather, 
the  eye  can  trace  a long  way  out  in  the  fea.  Thefe  are  probably  the 
remains  of  Heracleum. 

After  having  relied  a few  hours  in  the  fhade  of  the  walls  of  the 
building  of  Maadié,  we  proceeded  to  the  fea-lhore.  It  is  fo  low  in 
this  gulf  (for  from  Aboukir  the  fea  forms  an  immenfe  bight),  that 
but  for  dykes  of  folid  conftrudtion,  the  water  would  cover  a great 
extent  of  land.  In  bad  weather  it  overflows  the  dykes,  extends 
itfelf  beyond  the  high  coaft  of  the  promontory  of  Aboukir,  and 

* Foulque,  BufTon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enhim.  No.  197. — tulica  atra , L. 

•t  Pélican,  Bu  Hon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlura.  No.  87. — Pelicanus  onocro- 
lalus,  L. 

^ Corneille  le  Bruyn. 
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inundates  a great  fpace  of  ground.  We  then  followed  the  fea  for 
nearly  four  leagues  over  the  fand  wafhed  by  the  waves  ; that  which 
is  dry  not  affording  a footing  fufficiently  firm.  We  trod  under  foot 
fhells  of  every  kind;  among  which  I recognifed  mufcles,  pbolades. , 
limpets,  and  whelks.  Sea-larks  *,  variegated  horfemen  -f*,  and  dufky 
fand-pipers  J hopped  and  fluttered  about  the  beach  ; fome  curlews  § alfo 
came  in  fearch  of  their  prey;  a number  of  gulls,  of  the  great  and 
fmall  fpecies,  croffed  each  other  in  their  inceffant  flight  over  the 
water;  numerous  fhoals  of  porpoifes  exhibited  the  lively  colours  of 
the  rainbow  upon  their  arched  and  humid  backs  ; while  the  waves, 
which  came  rolling  fucceflively  upon  the  beach,  feemed  to  play  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  mules.  All  thefe  objedts  formed  a fpedtacle 
highly  agreeable  to  perfons  who  had  been  long  in  the  midft  of  barren 
uniformity.  They  attracted  our  eyes,  and  prevented  us  from  turning 
them  to  the  fouth,  where  nothing  was  vifible  but  a fandy  wafte, 
bounded  by  hills  of  a fimilar  nature,  and  difmally  broken  by  a few 
fcattered  and  folitary  palm-trees. 

Travellers  willingly  flop  a few  moments  at  the  tomb  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faint,  eredted  near  the  fea.  An  Arab,  who  lives  there, 
furnifhes  them  with  coffee,  and  with  brackifh  warm  water, 
which  the  thirfl,  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  duff,  makes 
them  fwallow  with  fatisfadtion.  A fmall  brick  tower  warns  them  to 
quit  the  beach  ||  ; while  others,  which  fland  in  the  fame  direction, 
that  is,  eafl-fouth-eafl,  ferve  to  guide  them  over  a moving  plain,  in 

* Alouette  de  mer , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PL  enlutn.  No.  851. — Tringa 
duel  us,  L. 

t Chevalier  commun , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  844. — 
'Tringa  lift  area,  L. 

+ Maubkhe  commune , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif. — Tringa  calidris,  L. 

§ Courlis,  premiere  cfpice,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  818. — Scolopax 
arquata , L. 

||  This  fmall  brick  tower  is,  probably,  that  which  Danville  calls  Caja  Roffa  upon  his 
• map  of  Egypt. 
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which  they  might  lofe  their  way,  fo  much  the  more  eafily,  as  the 
city  of  Roffetta,  furrounded  on  the  weftern  fide  by  accumulated  heaps 
of  fand,  does  not  prefent  itfelf  to  their  view  till  juft  as  they  are  en- 
tering the  firft  ftreet.  Eleven  of  thefe  fmall  towers  occur  on  the 
way  thither  ; fome  of  them,  which  are  of  greater  circumference 
than  the  reft,  are  not  folid,  and  afford,  in  their  interior,  a fhelter  to 
the  traveller,  and  to  the  Mahometans  a houfe  of  prayer  *. 

Here  the  feene  changes  as  if  by  enchantment  ; the  tranfition  can- 
not be  more  fudden,  nor  the  contraft  more  ftriking  ; it  is  no  longer 
thofe  difmal  ruins,  thofe  plains  rendered  hideous  by  their  fterility  ; it 
is  nature  dreffed  out  in  all  her  ornaments,  and  beftowing  her  gifts 
with  unexampled  magnificence,  and  a profufion  equally  diverfified 
and  confiant.  The  eye,  inflamed  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  wounded  by  the  particles  of  fand  floating  in  a fiery  atmofphere, 
dwells  with  pleafure  upon  an  horizon  which  affords  it  the  moft  re- 
frefhing  and  lively  objects. 

Roffetta  is  a handfome  and  populous  town,  built  in  a fimple,  but 
agreeable  manner  : it  is  modern,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  any 
ftriking  edifices,  there  is  nothing  at  leaft  in  it  to  excite  regret.  The 
Nile  wafhes  its  walls  on  the  eaftern  fide;  weakened  by  the  water 
with  which  it  fupplies  the  canals  and  meadows  in  its  courfe,  and 
reftrained  by  the  bar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  fea  at  its  mouth,  it 

* Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  that  the  caravans  are  guided  from-  the  Medea  to 
Roffetta,  a fpace  of  four  leagues,  by  polls  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Schibkah  el  low-dea,  or 
lake  of  the  marks  in  Barbary.  But  without  fpeaking  of  the  length  of  the  road,  in 
which  there  is  a fmall  error,  thefe  marks  of  Schibkah  el  low-dea  are,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  nothing  but  trunks  of  palm-trees  5.  whereas  thofe  which  indicate 
the  road  to  Roffetta  are  towers  built  of  brick.  I fhould  not  have  noticed  this 
trifling  miftake  in  the  work  of  a traveller  lefs  eftimable  than  Dr.  Shaw,  whom  I 
confider  as  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  moft  correct  of  thofe  who  have  travelled 
over  this  part  of  Africa.  The  moft  rational  conje&ure  that  can  be  formed  upon 
this  fubjedt  is,  that  Shaw,  as  well  as  almoft  every  body  elfe,  performed  the  journey 
from  Alexandria  to  Roffetta  during  the  night. 
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lias  not  the  dangerous  impetuofity  of  great  rivers  : it  bears  tranquilly 
upon  its  bofom  the  riches  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  dif- 
penfes  fertility  to  its  banks.  Its  neighbourhood  is  not  to  be  feared  ; 
and  its  very  overflowings  are  a benefit  to  the  circumjacent  country. 

An  immenfe  fpace  of  cultivated  land  extends  north  of  the  city  ; 
it  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  which  are  not  divided  in  a dry  and  difagree- 
able  manner  by  difmal  walls  ; odoriferous  hedges  encircle  bowers  ftill 
more  fragrant.  Nor  muft  we  there  feek  thofe  regular  walks,  nor 
thofe  beds,  nor  compartments  methodically  arranged  ; monuments 
which  art  ere&s  in  our  monotonous  enclofures.  Every  thing  feems 
to  grow  by  chance  ; the  orange  and  the  lemon  tree  intertwine  their 
boughs  ; and  the  pomegranate  hangs  by  the  fide  of  the  anona  *. 
In  a climate  where  winter  is  unknown,  their  bloffoms  exhale  at  all 
times  a perfume  which  the  fweet  fmell  of  the  clufters  of  the  henné  \ 
renders  ftill  more  delightful.  Efculent  vegetables  grow  beneath  this 
balmy  fhade.  The  lofty  palm,  rearing  its  head  above  all  the  other 
trees,  takes  away  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  uniformity.  No  tree, 
no  plant  has  its  particular  place  ; every  thing  is  varied  ; every  thing 
is  fcattered  about  with  a kind  of  diforder  which  has  no  other  rule 

t 

but  abundance,  and  which  is  feen  every  day  with  new  pleafure.  Is 
not  this  confufion,  indeed,  the  fymmetry  of  nature  ? Scarcely  can 
the  rays  of  the  fun  penetrate  thefe  tufted  groves,  which  are  interfered 
by  winding  paths  ; while  meandering  ftreamlets  convey  thither  cool- 
nefs  and  the  aliment  of  vegetation.  It  is  there  that  the  flothful  Turk, 
fitting  all  day  long  with  his  pipe  and  his  coffee,  feems  to  meditate 
deeply,  and  thinks  of  nothing.  He  would  be  far  more  worthy  to 
enjoy  thefe  charming  retreats,  if  he  had  the  heart  to  ftiare  them  with 
a beloved  female;  but  neither  the  example  of  the  birds,  nor  the 
amorous  cooing  of  the  turtle-doves  which  animate  thefe  natural 

* The  fweet-fop,  a fpecies  of  the  cuftard-apple. 
t A large  Ihrub,  of  which  I lhall  fooahave  occafioato  fpeaE- 
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bowers,  is  able  to  tune  his  foul  to  love,  nor  to  awaken  him  from  his 
cold  apathy  and  gloomy  infenfibility.  He  flies,  he  defpifes  a fex 
whofe  prefence  would  give  new  charms  to  the  moft  enchanting  fpot  ; 
and,  guided  by  proud  indifference,  he  would  rejed:  the  hand  of 
the  Graces,  fhould  they  attempt  to  ered  there  an  altar  to  happinefs. 
The  ferocious  Muflulman  at  leaft  refpeds  what  he  difdains  to 
imitate  ; thefe  turtle-doves,  the  emblem  of  fidelity  and  love,  live 
near  him  in  perfed  fecurity  ; he  never  difturbs  them  ; he  is  pleafed 
to  fee  them  affociate  with  him,  and  considers  them  as  facred  birds. 
The  European  alone  dares  to  violate  this  afylum.  I have  fometimes 
feen  him,  regardlefs  of  the  murmurs  of  the  inhabitants,  take -a 
pleafure  in  carrying  difmay  and  death  into  the  midff  of  a winged 
race  of  lovers  ; a barbarous  amufement,  which  the  pretence  of  ex- 
ercifing  his  {kill,  or  a flight  motive  of  utility,  cannot  excufe;  as 
thefe  birds,  being  accuftomed  to  man,  do  not  avoid  a ftranger;  and 
as  their  flelh,  at  the  fame  time,  is  very  indifferent  eating. 

If  we  caff  our  eyes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  we  difeover  a 
plain  which  has  no  other  boundary  but  the  horizon;  it  is  the  Delta*, 
a delightful  country  fprung  from  the  bofom  of  the  water.  The 
yellow  harveft  is  fucceeded  in  the  fame  year  by  green  fields.  Groves 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Roffetta  ; clumps  of  trees  always 
green  ; others  fcattered  about  ; and  flocks  of  every  kind  vary  the 
view,  and  animate  this  rich  and  verdant  part  of  Egypt.  Towns  and 
numerous  villages  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landfcape.  Here,  through 
charming  viftas,  we  behold  the  high  and  (lender  turrets  of  cities; 
there,  we  difeover  lakes  and  canals,  a fource  of  inexhauffible  fecun- 

* I am  well  aware,  that  the  ancients  carried  the  bafe  of  the  Delta  as  far  as  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.)  ; but  that  branch  being  loft,  and  the 
fpace  included  between  it  and  Roffetta  being  fandy,  barren,  and  dcfolate,  the  Delta, 
which  gives  the  idea  of  fertility,  fhould  be  taken  at  prefent  only  from  the  Bolbitic 
branch,  or  that  of  Roffetta.. 
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dity  ; and  every  where  we  perceive  the  figns  of  eafy  culture,  per- 
petual fpring,  and  a fertility  inceffantly  renewed  and  conRantly  di- 
ver fi  fled  *. 

There  is  no  town  in  Egypt  where  public  tranquillity  was  fo  little 
diffurbcd  as  at  Roffetta.  'Thofe  infurreCtions,  diforders,  and  that 
reftlefs  agitation  fo  ufual  in  the  other  towns,  were  there  unknown.  A 
foreigner  was  in  fafety,  and  might  walk  about  freely  without  being- 
obliged  to  change  his  drefs,  a thing  impoffible  in  any  other  part  of 
Egypt.  He  made  excurfions  through  the  country;  penetrated  into 
the  enclofures  ; eroded  them  in  all  directions  ; and  trod  under  foot 
the  gnawing  plants,  without  any  one  being  offended.  In  the  courfe 
of  thefe  charming  walks,  which  I took  a pleafure  in  repeating,  the 
hufbandman  or  the  gardener  ufed  to  invite  me  to  come  into  his  hut 
and  take  coffee.  With  the  Erne  manners,  the  fame  cuftoms,  the  fame 
ignorance,  and  the  fame  fanaticifm,  the  inhabitants  of  Roffetta would 
have  remained  like  thofe  who  dwell  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria, 
or  like  thofe  who  refide  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  rocks  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  moll  barbarous  people  in  the  world;  but  placed  in  a 
fertile  and  delightful  country,  the  verdure  and  productions  of  which 
temper  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere, 
they  have  affumed  greater  mildnefs  of  manners,  and  laid  afide  the 
ferocity  of  their  character  ; a change  due  to  the  happy  difpofition  of 
nature  and  the  influence  of  agriculture,  which,  ftill  more  than 
commerce,  is  the  frft  inflitution  of  nations,  and  the  molt  direCt 
means  of  railing  them  from  a Rate  of  barbarifm,  and  of  conducting, 
them  to  civilization  with  a rapid  and  Ready  pace. 

* A11  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  part  of  Egypt  by  the  infpe&ion  of  Plate  VI. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISTURBANCES  AT  CAIRO.— ORIENTAL  DRESS— BOATS  OF  THE  NILE— WINTER— ROS*- 
SETTA— COMMERCE— RICE,  ITS  MODE  OF  CULTIVATION,  AND  ANTIQUITY  IN  EGYPT. — 
TREFOIL  — OXEN  AND  COWS. 


W HETHER  the  traveller,  after  having  refided  fome  time  among 
the  dull:  and  ruins  of  Alexandria  ; after  having  traverfed  the  twelve 
leagues  of  barren  plains,  which  feparate  that  city  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  laftly,  after  having  paffed  over  the  fand  hills  which  adjoin 
Roffetta  on  the  weffern  fide  ; whether  the  traveller  arrive  there, 
I fay,  or  rather  feems  to  fall  at  once  into  the  midft  of  it,  or  whether 
he  quit  the  dangerous  and  difagreeable  abode  of  Cairo,  that  of 
Roffetta  proves  to  him  a defirable  retreat  which  comparifon  renders  de- 
lightful. Deftined  to  penetrate  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
into  Abyffinia,  I at  firft,  as  I have  already  faid,  made  a rapid  jour- 
ney to  Cairo  with  M.  Tott,  who  there  left  me.  Circumftances 
could  not  be  more  unfavourable.  Very  frequent  diffeniions  between 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  were  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  fury.  The 
Said  was  filled  with  combatants,  and  infefted  with  banditti  ; while 
at  Cairo  the  European,  confined  to  his  houfe,  or,  at  leaft,  to  a very 


narrow  fpace,  and  always  trembling,  dared  not  fhew  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  confufion  and  diforder,  of  which  no  idea  can  be 
formed  by  any  one  who  has  not  refided  in  that  capital  of  Egypt.  I 
was  waiting  till  thefe  troubles  fhould  be  at  an  end,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed on  my  journey  ; but  worn  out  by  the  uneafy  ffate  of  inaction  to 
which  I was  reduced,  tired  of  living  reclufe,  and  not  being  able  to 
forefee  the  period  in  which  Egypt  would  refume  a tranquillity  that 
might  permit  me  to  travel  without  being  expofed  to  fo  certain 
''  * perils. 
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perils,  I refolved  to  return  to  Roffetta,  a privileged  place,  which  the 
commotions  of  the  reft  of  Egypt  had  not  reached,  and  in  which  a 
foreigner  had  the  advantage  of  walking  about  in  perfedt  fafety,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  was  willing  to  conform  himfelf  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
country. 

I had  quitted  at  Cairo  my  European  drefs,  in  order  to  clothe  my- 
felf  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks.  My  hair  had  been  facrificed  : 
an  enormous  turban,  of  the  kind  worn  by  the  Drufes,  enveloped  with 
feveral  turns  my  fhorn  head,  and  protected  it  from  the  burning  heat 
of  the  fun  ; long  and  ample  garments,  which  were  partly  kept  to- 
gether by  a Hlk  fafh,  covered  my  body,  without  compreffing  it,  fo 
that  it  was  at  perfect  liberty.  No  part  is  bound  up  ; no  part  is  con- 
fined in  the  oriental  habit;  and  after  an  European  has  worn  it  fome 
time,  he  finds  the  inconvenience  of  our  tight  and  fcanty  clothes,  and 
has  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling  himfelf  to  them  again.  My 
draughtfman  and  my  two  Frenchmen  had  likewife  changed  their 
dreftes;  but  they  wore  a lighter  and  lefs  ample  habit,  that  of  the 
ferrachs , foot  foldiers  attached  to  the  beys  t our  whifkers  fhaded  our 
lips,  and  long  fcimitars  trailed  by  our  fides. 

We  joyfully  quitted  the  city  of  Cairo  on  the  21ft  of  Odtober  1777, 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  embarked  on  board  a kanja , a 
fort  of  boat  ufed  upon  the  Nile.  Their  conftrudtion  is  elegant  : they 
are  of  different  fizes,  'and  fail  remarkably  faft.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  ferve  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  they  have  abaft,  for  the 
accommodation  of  paffengers,  one  or  more  airy  cabins  that  would  be 
very  agreeable,  were  it  not  for  the  myriads  of  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs, 
with  which  they  are  filled.  In  the  two  days  and  two  nights  that  we 
employed  in  defending  the  Nile  as  far  as  Roffetta,  it  was  impoffible 
for  me,  or  my  companions,  to  fhut  our  eyes  for  a moment.  A prey 
to  the  bites  of  a prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  difgufting  infedts,  we 
were  tormented  by  them  in  an  inconceivable  manner,  our  bodies 
i being 
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being  entirely  covered  with  little  wounds  and  painful  lumps.  I had 
been  expofed,  in  South  America,  to  the  Rings  of  innumerable 
fwarms  of  mufquitoes,  but  I do  not  recoiled;  to  have  ever  buffered  fo 
much  as  in  this  curbed  kanja. 

Thebe  boats,  as  well  as  the  germs  of  Alexandria,  have  immenfe 
latine  fails,  attached  to  yards  of  an  extraordinary  length,  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  germs,  do  not  lower  down  (fee  Plate  VI.)  ; and 
when  the  boats  are  under  fail,  it  is  impoflible  to  fhift  them  over  the 
matt-heads,  in  order  to  put  about  ; fo  that  in  the  tacks  which  the 
numerous  finuolities  of  the  Nile  force  them  to  make,  the  fails  lie, 
every  now  and  then,  flat  aback  againft  the  mails  and  fhrouds,  with- 
out there  being  a pottibility  of  brailing  them  up  or  lowering  them 
down.  The  wind  being  unffeady,  the  fqualls  heavy  and  frequent, 
and  the  bailors  very  ignorant,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  fome  of  thefe 
boats  overfet,  when  in  that  fituation.  That  in  which  we  were  en- 
barked  was  hired  upon  my  foie  account  ; it  carried  only  irs  and  our 
baggage.  Having  time  to  converfe  with  the  matter,  I endeavoured 
to  make  him  comprehend,  that,  by  means  of  fome  trifling  alterations, 
it  would  be  eafy  for  him  to  avoid  the  too  ferious  danger  of  overfetting 
in  a fquall.  He  admitted  every  thing  I faid  ; but  conttantly  re- 
curred to  the  common  argument  of  plodding  ignorance — It. is  the 
cufom. 

During  our  two  days  navigation  upon  the  Nile,  we  met  with  a 
very  thick  fog,  which  did  not  difperfe  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  turned  to  drizzling  rain.  Thefe  fogs  were  the  precurfors  of 
winter  ; but,  by  this  word  winter,  I do  not  mean  that  fharp  and  cold 
temperature  which,  during  feveral  months  in  the  year,  flops  vegeta- 
tion, and  is  dittrefling  to  man,  in  the  greater  part  of  our  Europe. 
No  great  degree  of  cold  is  known  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Froft  is  never  felt  there  ; nor  does  Nature  there  ever  clothe  herfelf  in 
that  robe  of  old  age,  under  which  fhe  would  appear  expiring,  had 
ç flic 
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fhe  not  accuftomed  us  to  fee  her  regularly  refume  her  vernal  drefsV 
There,  during  the  three  winter  months  *,  fea  breezes  and  rains  re- 
frefh  the  atmofphere  without  making  it  cold  ; there,  the  inhabitants 
need  never  have  recourfe  to  artificial  heat  ; vegetation  is  never  inter- 
rupted; nor  does  verdure  ever  ceafe  to  embellifh  the  plains  and 
delight  the  eye. 

In  this  happy  climate,  and  upon  a vigorous  and  admirably  verdant 
foil,  is  fituated  the  city  of  Roffetta.  We  arrived  there  on  the  2 2d,  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  not  having  flopped  one  moment  in  ou-r 
route. 

I landed  at  the  vice-conful’s  of  France,  M.  Troüi,  who,  by  his 
tafle  for  the  belles-lettres , found  means  to  enliven  his  folitude.  I 
accepted  the  apartment  which,  in  the  handfomeft  manner,  he  offered 
me  in  his  houfe  ; and  I found  in  Fornéti,  the  interpreter,  the  fame 
attention  and  the  fame  complaifance  to  which  Meffrs.  Adanfon  and 
Augufte  had  accuftomed  me  at  Alexandria.  Some  French  merchants 
lived  in  the  fame  building  ; it  was  a large  hockal , of  a fimilar  form 
to  the  French  factory  at  Alexandria,  but  exceeding  it  confiderably  in 
height.  It  is  near  the  Nile,  and,  like  all  the  houfes  of  Roffetta,  is 
built  of  brick. 

This  city  is  called  in  the  country  Rafchid , an  Arabic  name  which 
it  bore  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edrifli  the  geographer,  in  1153,  and 
of  which  the  Europeans  have  made  Roffetta ‘f.  Some  others  have 

thought 

*'  November,  December,  and  January. 

t And  not  Rofetta,  as  it  is  at  prefent  commonly  written.  Rofetta,  I allow,  is  more 
agreeable  to  pronounce.  This  word  affords  an  idea  more  lively  and  more  analogous  to 
the  delightful  fertility  of  the  gardens-with  which  the  :town  is  furrounded  ; but  in  regard 
to  proper  names,  it  is  coftom  that  we  muft  follow,  and  the  cuftora  is  to  pronounce  it 
hard,  RofJ'ette,  which  is  derived  from  the  hill  harder  Arabic  name  Rafchid . This  is 
certainly  a frivolous  obfervation,  and  for  which  I fliould  not  forgive  myfelf,  if,  when  I 
publi died  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfque , obfervations  upon  the  hippopotamus,  a Traveller, 
in  a note  which  he  added,  had  not  ferioufly  reproached  me  with  having  written  the 

Arabic 
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thought  that  it  was  the  fpot  where  Canopus  was  fituated  ; but  this 
is  a miflake.  The  Canopic  branch  is  the  lagoon  of  Maadie , and  the 
ruins  of  Canopus  are  at  Aboukir.  Roffetta  affords  no  trace  of  anti- 
quity ; it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  place 
where  flood  Metelis  or  Metilis,  of  which  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make 
mention,  and  which  was  upon  the  weflern  bank,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bolbitic  branch  of  the  Nile*'. 

It  is  certainly  the  moil  agreeable  town  in  Egypt  ; and  it  would  be 
fo  any  where  elfe.  Its  houfes,  much  better  built,  in  general,  than 
thofe  of  Cairo;  its  fituation  upon  the  banks  of  the  river;  the  view  of 
the  Delta,  which  prefents  the  delightful  profpedl  of  the  moll  beauti- 
ful culture  ; the  perfumed  groves  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  its  pure 
and  wholefome  air  ; have  mofl  defervedly  procured  it  the  name  of 
the  garden  of  Egypt.  Every  article  of  confumption  is  there  to  be 
had  in  abundance;  there,  are  feen  long  flreets  formed  by  two  rows 
of  fhops,  in  which  are  found  all  forts  of  goods;  the  neceffaries 
of  life  are  very  plenty,  and  at  a low  price.  But  Roffetta  poffeffed 
fufficient  charms  without  feeking  to  afcribe  to  it  others  which  have 
no  exiflence,  and  the  fuppofition  of  which  might  poflibly  miflead 
travellers,  and  throw  them  into  fome  embarraffment.  Corneille  le 
Bruyn,  for  inflance,  ,who  faw  inns  every  where -f*,  or  his  tranflator, 
has  faid  that  Roffetta  is  a mojl  agreeable  town  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  inns , where  people  are  very  conveniently  lodged  f . Who 
would  not  have  thought,  after  this,  that  no  preparation  was  neceffary 
to  be  made  on  going  to  Roffetta,  and  that  the  traveller  had  only  to 

Arabic  word  baar  with  a fingle  r.  Having  been  criticifed  for  an  r too  little,  I Ihould 
be  expofed  to  be  fo  for  an  s too  much.  The  pleafanteft  thing  is,  that  the  Traveller , 
inftead  of  an  r in  his  corre&ion,  fubftituted  a z ; fo  that  he  was  obliged,  the  month 
following,  to  make  a fécond  erratum , in  order  to  correct  the  firft. 

* The  Romans  named  the  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  Bolbitlnum  ojlium. 

f Page  226. 

% Travels  of  Corneille  le  Bruyn,  tome  ii.  p.  no.  note  a. 
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alight  there  at  the  firft  inn;  but  he  would  have  been  flrangely  deceived, 
iince  there  abfolutely  is  not  one  in  the  place.  The  caravanfaries, 
which  cannot  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  are  generally,  as  in  the 
other  countries  of  Turkey,  nothing  more  than  places  which  afford  no 
other  accommodations  but  the  four  walls,  where  nothing  but  water  is 
to  be  had,  and  where  a flranger  is  obliged  to  provide  himfelf  with 
every  thing.  European  travellers  were  ufually  received  by  the  mer- 
chants of  their  nation,  who  were  fettled  in  houfes  which  they 
rented. 

Roffetta  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  j it  diffufes  thither  life,  motion,  and  comfort.  It  has 
alfo  fome  branches  of  commerce  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  fuch  as 
fpun  cotton  dyed  red,  which  is  drawn  from  the  adjacent  diflridts  ; 
dreffed  flax,  linen-cloths,  filk  dyes  for  the  eaftern  dreffes,  &c. 
Another  article,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  at  Damietta,  is  not 
the  lefs  important,  that  is,  the  exportation  of  rice,  in  Arabic  roufs*. 
When  I arrived,  at  the  end  of  Odtober,  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
ployed in  drying  this  valuable  grain,  the  pleafant  and  wholefome 
food  of  a great  number  of  nations  ; they  were  fpreading  it  upon  the 
terraces  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the  public  fquares.  They  imagine 
that  to  this  operation  may  be  attributed  the  multitude  of  gnats  -f  with 
which  the  town  and  the  infide  of  the  houfes  were  then  filled  ; in 
fadt,  there  are  fewer  of  them  at  other  times.  After  the  rice  harvefl 
they  fly  in  fwarms  from  the  inundated  fields  in  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  depofited  their  eggs.  They  come  to  torment  mankind, 
to  fuck  their  blood,  and  to  fling  them  in  as  fharp  a manner  as  the 
well-known  mufquitoes  of  South  America  J. 

Rice  is  fown,  in  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  month  of  March  to 

* Oryza  fativa , L. 

t Culex  antennis  pills  verticilatis  ; rojlro  chiereo,  apice  nigro,  crctfJiufculo\  dorjo  fujco , 
fafciis fex  pallidis.  Forfkal,  Defcrip,  Animalium  Oriental. 

Culex  hœmorrhoidalis , L. 
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that  of  May.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  fields  are 
covered  by  its  waters  ; and  in  order  to  retain  them  there  as  long  as 
pofiible,  fmall  dikes,  or  a fort  of  raifed  embankments,  are  tnrown 
lip,  round  each  field,  to  prevent  them  from  running  off.  Trenches 
ferve  to  convey  thither  a frefh  fupply  ; for,  in  order  to  make  the  plant 
thrive,  its  root  mull  be  conftantly  watered.  The  ground  is  fo 
moiftened,  that  in  fome  places  a perfon  finks  in  half-way  up  to  his 
chin.  Rice  is  nearly  fix  months  before  it  comes  to  maturity  ; and  it 
is  generally  cut  down  by  the  middle  of  November.  In  Egypt  the 
ufe  of  the  flail  is  unknown.  To  feparate  the  grain  from  the  ftraw, 
the  inhabitants  prepare,  with  a mixture  of  earth  and  pigeon's  dung, 
fpacious  floors,  well  beat  and  very  clean.  The  rice  is  fpread  thereon 
in  thick  layers.  They  then  have  a fort  of  cart,  formed  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  joined  together  by  two  crofs  pieces  ; it  is  almoft  in  the  fihape 
of  the  fledges  which  ferve  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens  in  the 
ftreets  of  our  cities.  Between  the  longer  fides  of  this  fledge  are  fixed 
tranfverfely  three  rows  of  fmall  wheels,  made  of  folid  iron,  and  nar- 
rowed off  towards  their  circumference.  On  the  fore  part,  a very  high 
and  very  wide  feat  is  clumfily  conftrubted.  A man  fitting  there  drives 
two  oxen  which  are  harneffed  to  the  machine,  and  the  whole  moves  on 
flowly,  and  always  in  a circular  direction,  over  every  part  of  the  heap 
of  rice,  till  there  remains  no  more  grain  in  the  ftraw.  When  it  is 
thus  beat,  it  is  fpread  in  the  air  to  be  dried.  The  manner  of  turning 
it  over  is  altogether  whimfical.  Several  men  walk  abreaft,  and  each 
of  them,  with  his  foot,  makes  a furrow  in  the  layer  of  grains,  fo  that 
in  a few  moments  the  whole  mafs  is  moved,  and  that  part  which  was 
underneath  is  again  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  dried  rice  is  carried  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  its  chaff 
or  hulk.  This  mill  confifts  of  a wheel  turned  by  oxen,  and  which 
fets  feveral  levers  in  motion  : at  their  extremity  is  an  iron  cylinder 
near  a foot  long,  and  hollowed  out  underneath.  They  beat  in  troughs 
which  contain  the  grain.  At  the  fide  of  each  trough  there  conftantly 
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Hands  a man  whole  bufinefs  is  to  place  the  rice  under  the  cylinders. 
He  muft  not  fuffer  his  attention  to  be  diverted  ; for  he  would  run 
a rifle  of  having  his  hand  cru  Hied,  if  he  did  not  take  care  to 
withdraw  it  in  time.  After  this  operation,  the  rice  is  taken  out  of 
the  mill,  and  lifted  in  the  open  air  ; which  is  done  in  a very  fimple 
manner,  by  filling  a fmall  fieve  with  as  much  grain  as  a man  can 
lift  ; he  raifes  this  fieve  thus  loaded,  above  his  head,  and  gently 
fpills  the  rice,  turning  his  face  to  the  wind,  which  blows  away  the 
fmall  chaff  and  duft.  This  cleaned  rice  is  put  a fécond  time  into  the 
mill,  in  order  to  bleach  it.  It  is  afterwards  mixed  up  in  troughs 
with  fome  fait,  which  contributes  very  much  to  its  whitenefs,  and 
principally  to  its  prefervation  ; it  has  then  undergone  its  whole  pre- 
paratory procefs,  and  in  this  Hate  it  is  fold. 

It  is  only  on  the  low  lands  of  Lower  Egypt  that  rice  is  culti- 
vated. More  to  the  fouth,  the  too  elevated  ground  could  not  be 
moiftened  by  the  fheet  of  water,  which,  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  cul- 
ture, fhould  be  fpread  over  its  whole  furface.  The  Delta,  that  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  the  riches  of  nature,  furnifhes  a great  quantity. 
That  which  is  grown  in  the  environs  of  Roffetta  is  more  efteemed 
than  that  of  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta.  This 
fuperior  quality  probably  depends  only  on  the  preparation,  which  is 
better  attended  to  in  the  former  of  thefe  towns  ; for  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  foil  is  the  fame.  Near  both,  the  culture  of  rice 
alike  fucceeds,  and  its  produce  in  both  is  equally  wonderful.  The 
profit  of  the  proprietors  of  rice- fields,  in  good  years,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  thofe  in  which  the  rife  of  the  Nile  allows  of  a great  expanfion  of 
its  waters,  is  eftimated  at  fifty  per  cent,  after  dedudting  all  expenfes. 

It  has  often  been  propofed,  in  France,  to  adopt  the  culture  of  rice  : 
it  would  certainly  be  a valuable  acquifition  to  our  agriculture.  But 
if  it  be  confidered,  that  in  Egypt  it  requires  fix  months  to  ripen, 
and  that,  during  thofe  fix  months,  it  wants  confiant  heat  and  humi- 
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dity,  very  few  parts  of  the  republic  will  be  found,  that  afford,  in 
this  kind  of  culture,  the  hope  of  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

It  has  been  made  a queflion  whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  culti- 
vated rice,  and,  as  it  almoft  always  happens  in  fimilar  cafes,  the 
difcuffion  ftill  leaves  fome  doubt  upon  the  mind.  According  to 
Meffrs.  Shaw  * and  Goguet  -f,  the  Egyptian  people  formerly  lived 
upon  rice.  But  M.  Pauw  affirms  that  this  plant  was  as  little  known 
to  thefe  fame  Egyptians,  as  the  caffiavi  of  Brazil  is,  in  our  days,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  He  adds,  that  it  was  only  under  the 
caliphs  that  rice-feed  was  originally  brought  from  India  into  Lower 
Egypt,  where  they  firft  began  to  cultivate  it  in  the  environs  of  Da- 
mietta;  and  he  quotes  for  his  author  Frederic  Haffelquitz  J.  In 
fad:,  the  Swedifh  traveller  has  afferted,  that,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Egyptians  learned  the  manner  of  cultivating  rice  in  the 
time  of  the  caliphs  ; for,  fays  he,  it  was  under  their  reign  that  fe- 
veral  ufeful  plants  were  brought  thither  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea§.  This  is  a mere  conjedure  of  Haffelquitz,  and  he  does  not 
fupport  it  by  any  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  opinion,  that  which  reckons  the 
cultivation  of  rice  among  the  number  of  thofe  that  compofed  the 
agriculture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  founded  upon  a fad  difficult 
to  difprove.  M.  de  Caylus,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  has  de- 
fcribed  a bronze  idol  of  Offris  which  had  been  covered  over  with  a 
coat  of  plafter.  To  make  the  adhefion  of  this  plafter  more  firm  and 
more  foJid,  upon  a fubftance  fmooth  like  bronze,  and  affording  no 
hold  in  feveral  places,  they  made  ufe  of  rice-ftraw,  which  is  very 
eafy  to  be  dijiinguijhed\.  It  is  true  that  M.  Pauw  calls  in  queflion 

* Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  391.  . f Origine  des  Loix,  tome  ii.  p.344. 

% Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  138. 

§ Voyage  an  Levant,  parFréd.  Haffelquitz,  traduit  de  l’Allemand,  partie  i.  p.  163. 

U Recueil  d’ Antiquités,  tome  i.  pages  13  et  14.  See  alfo  the  Mémoires  de  l’Acadé- 
mie des  Infcriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Paris,  tome  xiv.  p.  13. 
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the  botanical  knowledge  of  M.  de  Caylus*,  as  if  it  were  neceflary  to 
be  very  much  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  plants,  to  diftinguifh  the  Ifraw 
of  rice  from  that  of  other  grain.  Belides,  this  idol  was  not  examined 
by  M.  de  Caylus  alone.  M.  de  Bofe,  in  December  1739,  gave  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  an  account  of  the  fame 
figure  of  Oliris,  which  was  gilt  in  a lingular  manner,  and  which  he 
had  feen  fome  time  before  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Count  de  Caylus. 
Both  of  them  had  carefully  examined  the  gilding  that  covered  it, 
and  they  had  obferved  that  in  order  to  make  the  white  plalter  upon 
which  the  gold  was  laid,  adhere  to  the  bronze,  the  workman  had 
firft  laid  upon  the  figure  a good  coat  of  fize,  entirely  interfperfed 
with  chopped  rice-firaw  'f. 

By  the  account  of  Herodotus,  one  of  the  efculent  plants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  the  olyra\.  There  cannot  be  more  refem- 
blance,  unlefs  in  being  abfolutely  the  fame,  between  this  name 
and  that  of  ozyra , wrhich  the  Greeks  gave  to  rice  ; and  this  refem- 
blance,  fo  linking,  would  be  an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  culture  of  rice  in  Egypt,  if  Citizen  Larcher,  whofe  opinion 
carries  great  weight  in  fuch  matters,  did  not  alfert,  that  after  a delibe- 
rate examination  of  a great  number  of  palTages  of  the  ancients,  olyra 
is  not  rice,  but  fpelt§.  M.  Pauw  had  faid  that  it  was  rye  [| , the 
very  name  of  which  is  not  at  prefent  known  in  Egypt,  and  which, 
probably,  never  was  a part  of  the  ancient  agriculture  of  that  country. 
But  thefe  are  nothing  more  than  very  luminous  conjectures  of 

* Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  This  fup- 
pofed  rice-ftraw  could  not,  according  to  this  author,  be  any  thing  more  than  chopped 
millet-ftraw.  Note  to  page  138. 

f Mém.  de  l’Académie  des  Belles-Lettres,  at  the  place  quoted. 

$ Book  ii.  § 77. 

§ Triticum  JpeJtas  L.  See  Larcher’s  tranflation  of  Herodotus,  book  ii.  § 77, 
Note  258. 

)1  Recherches  Philofophiques,  p.  138, 
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fciencë  ; a contrary  fadt  ftill  fubfifts,  that  of  the  ftraw  which  covered 
the  antique  ftatue  of  Ofiris,  fo  carefully  obferved  by  Meffrs.  de 
Caylus  and  de  Bofe. 

M.  Pauw,  in  whofe  wrork  paradoxes  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
goes  hill  farther  : he  maintains,  that  fhould  rice  not  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  they  would  have  taken  care  not  to 
cultivate  it  ; becaufe,  by  his  account,  this  fort  of  culture  is  fufficient 
to  engender  diforders  in  a country  where  it  feldom  or  never  thunders, 
and  where  the  atmofphere,  impregnated  with  faline  particles  which 
lightning  does  not  confume,  is  very  fubjedt  to  promote  corruption*  : 
he  even  infinuates,  that  this  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  plague, 
which  he  improperly  fuppofes  to  be  endemical  in  Egypt.  What  has 
led  M.  Pauw  into  this  error,  who  has  feen  the  rice-fields  of  Egypt 
only  in  his  ftudy,  is,  that  he  has  confidered  them  as  marfhes,  the 
idea  of  rice- fields  generally  implying  that  of  moraffes,  dangerous  to 
cultivate,  on  account  of  the  exhalations  which  they  produce.  But 
in  the  vaft  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  befides  that  the  ftrong  and  re- 
gular winds  would  purge  the  atmofphere  of  the  noxious  vapours 
with  which  it  might  be  loaded,  it  is  not  on  marfhy  grounds  that  rice 
is  cultivated  ; no  ftagnant  and  infectious  water  lodges  on  the  fields 
where  it  is  raifed  ; they  are  moiftened  and  overflowed  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  in  the  conveyance  of  which  all  the  refources  of  the  art 
of  watering  are  employed.  This  water  runs  off,  and  it  ceafes  to  be 
conveyed  to  them,  as  foon  as  the  plants  no  longer  require  this  flate 
of  flight  inundation.  Another  kind  of  culture  which  does  not 
need  the  fame  moifture,  and  which  abforbs  the  remains  of  the  too 
great  humidity,  fucceeds  to  that  of  rice,  and  a beautiful  verdant 
carpet  takes  the  place  of  the  yellow  robe  with  which  the  fame  plains 
were  recently  clothed. 

As  foon  as  the  rice  is  got  in,  the  Egyptians  fow  a fine  variety  of 

* Recherches  Philofophiques,  p.  89  et  90. 
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trefoil,  which  they  call  barfim  *.  Its  feed  is  fcattered  without  plough- 
ing or  even  turning  up  the  ground,  and  it  finks  to  a fufficient  depth 
in  a foil  which,  at  that  period,  is  ftill  very  moijft.  Happy  country  ! 
where  the  land  does  not  require  to  be  painfully  torn,  to  open  its 
bofom  to  fecundity  ; where  the  cultivator,  in  a manner,  has  only  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  riches  that  he  defires,  and  they  are  lavifhed 
upon  him  ; where  Nature,  in  fhort,  feems  to  exempt  men,  who  are 
inceffantly  outraging  her,  from  all  labour,  and  even  from  all  grati- 
tude ! This  trefoil  produces  three  crops  before  it  again  yields  its 
place  to  rice  : the  fécond  of  thefe  three  crops  is  always  better  than 
the  two  others,  becaufe  the  plant  has  then  fpread  its  roots,  and  its 
ftalks  are  no  longer  confined  by  the  broken  ftubble.  The  beauties 
of  fuch  a fucceffion  of  culture,  which  no  other  country  is  capable  of 
affording,  may  be  eafily  conceived.  The  barfim,  green  or  dry,  is 
the  molt  common  and  the  moft  fucculent  food  for  cattle,  whether 
at  pafture  or  in  flails.  An  effential  quality  of  this  excellent  fodder, 
and  which  it  is  more  natural  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  than  to  the 
difference  of  the  fpecies,  is,  that  I never  faw  it  occafion  in  cattle 
that  fudden  and  often  fatal  fwelling  which  our  trefoil  fcarcely  ever 
fails  to  produce  when  animals  feed  upon  it,  or  eat  it,  when  recently 
cut,  unmixed,  and  in  too  great  quantity. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  belt  kind  of  fodder,  I will  take  the  opportunity 
of  faying  a word  of  the  principal  animals  employed  in  agriculture. 
Of  all  domeflic  animals,  the  ox  is,  indeed,  that  which  renders  the 
mofl  important  fervices  to  man.  Among  a warlike  and  conquering 
people,  the  horfe  would  be  placed  in  the  firfl  rank  ; but  fuch  a 
people  would  neither  be  rich  nor  happy.  In  a wife  nation,  that 
would  confider  agriculture  as  the  true  fource  of  public  profperity, 

* Trifolium  alexandrinum.  Forfkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  139. — N.  B.  Tra- 
vellers have  confounded  barfim  with  fainfoin;  it  is  a fpecies,  or  rather  a variety,  of  our 
trefoil. 
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the  ox  would  have  the  preference.  Behold  that  noble  horfe  ; with 
"what  fwiftnefs  he  fcours  over  the  plain  ! What  flexibility,  what 
pride  in  his  motions  ! His  eyes  fparkle,  his  mouth  is  white  with 
foam  ; his  large  noftrils  fcarcely  leave  a free  paffage  to  his  checked 
and  burning  breath  ; he  feems  to  participate  in  the  ardour  of  the 
warrior  who  has  broke  him.  Both  afford,  no  doubt,  an  impofing 
fpedtacle  ; but  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  draw  their  fubfiftence 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth  : it  is  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  that  un- 
fortunate being  feen  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  painfully 
hanging  over  a ploughfhare  drawn  by  oxen  that  are  humbly  impelled 
by  the  courage  and  the  conftancy  of  labour  ; it  is  he  who,  in  tearing 
up  the  earth,  forces  it  to  new  productions  ; he  alone  knows  how  to 
employ  iron  in  the  only  conqueft  that  nature  avows. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  high  efteem  oxen  were  held  in  ancient 
Egypt  ; they  were,  by  that  fuperftitious  people,  confi dered  as  gods  ; 
the  worfhip  of  them  was  univerfal  ; and  in  feveral  cities  facred  oxen 
were  kept.  The  celebrity  of  the  ox  Apis , which  became  the  firft  of 
this  drove  of  divinities,  is  alfo  known:  he  had  altars;  fupported 
priefts,  and  delivered  oracles.  Heifers  were  never  killed  ; and  the 
law  declared  it  facrilege  to  eat  their  flefh*.  Common  oxen,  when  they 
chanced  to  die,  were  interred  with  funeral  rites  ; for,  excepting  thofe 
which  were  facrificed  to  the  gods,  fcarcely  any  were  killed  : it  was 
alfo  forbidden  to  put  to  death  thofe  which  had  already  worked  ; this 
was  the  reward  of  their  fervices,  a fort  of  gratitude  very  different 
from  the  brutality  and  the  ferocious  unthankfulnefs  of  moft  of  our 
hufbandmen,  towards  animals  to  whofe  labour  they  are  indebted  for 
their  means  of  fubfiftence  ; and  this  bluntnefs  of  infenfibility  has 
a greater  influence  than  is  imagined  upon  public  morals.  The  Egyp- 
tian government,  in  concert  with  the  priefts,  kept  up  this  religious 

* Even  to  this  day,  the  murder  of  a man,  or  of  a calf,  are  the  only  crimes  that 
the  Hindoos  punifh  with  death.  Mackintojb' s Travels. 
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enthufiafm  for  animals  the  moil  ufeful  to  a nation,  in  which  almoft 
all  the  laws  had  a reference  to  agriculture.  What  qare,  what  regard 
was  there  not  beftowed  upon  the  improvement  of  a fpecies,  each  in- 
dividual of  which  might  poffibly  afpire  to  deification  ? For  if  we 
pay  attention  to  what  we  love,  fuperftition  lavilhes  it  on  what  ftie 
• adores. 

In  the  inconfiderable  number  of  oxen  at  this  day  exifting  in  Egypt, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  the  veftiges  of  that  perfection  of 
beauty  which  they  muft  have  poffeffed  there  in  former  times.  Al- 
though the  race  is  ftill  tolerably  handfome,  it  may  be  conceived, 
that,  being  long  negleCted,  it  is  very  much  degenerated.  They 
have,  in  general,  fmall  horns,  and  are  of  a fawn  colour,  more  or 
lefs  deep,  a colour  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  require  a great 
effort  of  the  painter  ; though  Maillet  fays,  thefe  animals  are  fo  ex - 
quifitely  beautiful , that  they  cannot  be  reprefented  by  the  pencil *. 
I can  affirm,  that  in  travelling  all  over  Egypt,  J never  met  with  any 
ox  that  ftruck  me  either  by  its  fhape  or  its  colour.  The  fame  au- 
thor, while  defcribing  the  oxen  of  Egypt  as  the  handfomeft  in  the 
world,  maintains  that  they  are  alfo  the  beft.  “ Their  flefli,’5  fays 
he,  “ is  admirable;  it  is  not  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  the 
“ oxen  of  Hungary,  nor  to  any  other;  it  even  poffcffes  this  fupe- 
“ rior  excellence,  it  is  extremely  nutritious  -f.”  Neverthelefs,  in 
point  of  flavour,  this  meat  falls  far  fliort  of  that  which  is  eaten  in 
France.  The  affertion  of  Maillet,  falfe  in  faCt,  is  ftill  more  fo  in 
principle.  Indeed,  it  contradicts  a general  obfervation  that  all  travel- 
lers may  verify;  wffiich  is,  that  the  flefli  of  animals  in  very  warm 
regions  has  neither  the  juice  nor  the  relifli  of  that  of  animals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  fed  in  cold  or  temperate  countries.  The  flefli  of  the 
calf,  which,  in  our  climates,  affords  a delicate  and  nourifliing  food, 

* Deferiptionde  l’Egypte,  par  M.  Maillet,  ia  quarto,  partie  ii.  p.  27. 
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is,  in  Egypt,  flabby,  infipid,  and  confequently  not  very  wholefome. 

I have  made  the  fame  remark  in  fome  parts  of  South  America,  near 
the  line,  where  calves  killed  at  the  age  in  which  ours  are  de- 
livered to  the  butcher,  would  not  be  eatable,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fipidity  and  foftnefs  of  their  flefh  ; fo  that,  in  order  to  give  it  time  to 
acquire  a fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs,  they  are  obliged  to  let  thefe 
young  animals  grow,  till,  ceafing  to  be  calves,  they  would  pafs  for 
oxen  every  where  elfe.  No  veal  is  eaten  in  Egypt  : this  meat  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Mahometans  ; and  the  Copts,  who 
have  adopted  almoft  all  the  cufloms  of  their  rulers,  alike  abflain 
from  its  ufe. 

It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  the  cows  of  Egypt  brought  forth  two 
calves  at  a time  *.  That,  indeed,  fometimes  happens  ; but  although 
lefs  frequently,  perhaps,  than  in  Europe,  this  fecundity  is  there  not 
reckoned  very  common.  After  having  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  the 
fuperiority  of  the  ox,  it  was  natural  that  Maillet  fhould  fpeak  of 
the  cow  in  the  fame  tone  ; he  does  not  therefore  content  himfelf 
with  two  calves  at  a time,  but  he  aflerts  that  the  cows  even  produce 
four-f*.  Such  traits,  which  difgrace  a narrative,  would,  doubtlefs, 
not  occur  in  that  of  Maillet,  had  death  allowed  him  time  to  digeft 
the  memoirs  which  he  had  collected,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  had  no  other  claim  than  that  of  poffeffion.  I have  feen 
a very  long  one  depolited  in  the  chancery  of  France  at  Roffetta, 
compofed  for  M.  Maillet , by  a French  merchant  of  that  place,  and  I 
have  again  met  with  it  printed  at  full  length,  in  the  work  of  the 
conful.  In  not  making  his  own  obfervations,  but  collecting  mate- 
rials from  all  quarters,  and  relying  too  inconflderately  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  the  people  of  the  country,  which  are  almoft  always  im- 
perfect, it  is  difficult  for  a traveller  to  avoid  falling  into-  a labyrinth 
of  errors. 

=*  Voyage  de  Corn,  le  Bruyn,  tome  ii.  p.  ioi;  note  ». — Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas,  &c. 

i Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  partie  ii,  p.  5, 
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The  oxen,  in  Egypt,  are  employed  in  tillage,  which  there  requires 
little  exertion.  The  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  not  having  attained 
the  art  of  ufing  water  or  wind,  to  fet  their  mills  and  their  nume- 
rous hydraulic  machines  in  motion,  they  likewife  apply  to  them  the 
ftrength  of  the  ox.  Each  of  the  rice-mills,  of  which  I have  juft 
now  fpoken,  requires  forty  or  fifty  of  thefe  animals,  and  there  being 
a great  number  of  mills  of  this  kind  at  Rofletta  and  Damietta,  cattle 
could  not  fail  to  be  at  a high  price  : they  commonly  fold  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  a head,  which  is  an  exorbitant  fum  in  a 
country  where  pafture  is  fo  plentiful.  Sad  effedl  of  a horrid  defpo- 
tifm  : few  calves  are  reared  ; the  morrow  is  never  thought  of  in 
a country  where  it  is  uncertain  if  a man’s  fortune,  or  even  his 
exiftence,  will  endure  till  the  morrow. 

The  oxen,  when  harnefled,  have  their  head  at  liberty  ; the  yoke 
or  the  lever  being  confined  by  a ftrap,  refts  upon  the  laft  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  fo  that  they  pull  from  the  pitch  of  the  ftioulders.  This 
method  is  generally  in  ufe  in  Turkey,  and  it  appeared  to  me  the 
moft  advantageous.  The  animal  is  more  at  eafe,  and  has  more  fpeed 
and  ftrength,  than  when  he  is  in  the  fatiguing  and  extremely  incon- 
venient attitude  of  drawing  by  the  head.  It  is  to  this  method  that 
mull  be  attributed  the  fize  of  their  withers,  which  in  the  oxen  of 
Egypt  are  higher  than  thofe  of  our  countries.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  fvvelling  is  natural,  and  that,  in  this  refpedt,  they  have  fome 
refemblance  to  the  fpecies  of  bifon  or  bunched  ox  *. 

* Bos  ferns , C.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


INHABITANTS  OF  ROSSETTA.  — PIPES.  — COFFEE-HOUSES.  — ARABIAN  TALES.— MANNER  OF 
MAKING  COFFEE.  — SHAMEFUL  VICES  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.  — WOMEN  BELONGING  TO 
THE  RICH. —A  CONVERSATION  BY  SIGNS  WITH  ONE  OF  THEM.  — PARTICULARS  CON- 
CERNING THESE  WOMEN.— JEALOUSY  OF  THE  MEN.— HOMAGE  PAID  TO  THE  WOMEN. 


Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
towns.  There,  is  the  picture  of  fruitful  and  generous  nature  ; 
here,  are  facrilegious  efforts  to  counteract  and  outrage  her,  made  by 
men  incapable  of  enjoying  or  relifhing  her  beauties.  There,  the 
fweeteft  and  pureft  fenfations  rapidly  fucceed  each  other,  and  deli- 
cioufly  occupy  the  feeling  mind  ; here,  it  is  ffiocked  at  the  hideous 
afpeCt  of  vices  which  reign  in  a fociety  alike  degenerated  and  cor- 
rupt. But  I have  engaged  to  prefent,  at  once,  all  forts  of  obfervations  y 
and  thofe  which  relate  to  the  manners  of  the  prefent  Egyptians  ought 
to  find  a place  in  a general  defcription. 

Roffetta  not  having,  like  Alexandria,  an  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  fea,  I did  not  fee  arriving  there,  that  crowd  of  fo- 
reigners, adventurers,  and  dangerous  men,  whofe  element  is  buffle, 
tumult,  and  mobs,  and  who  rendered  my  ffay  in  that  town  fo  very 
difagreeable.  Remote  from  the  noife  of  fea-ports,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent political  revolutions  of  Cairo,  its  inhabitants  were  tolerably 
peaceable.  Not  that  an  European  was  entirely  fecure  from  all  un- 
pleafant  occurrences  : he  had  now  and  then  a few  to  encounter  ; 
but  they  were  very  trifling  when  compared  to  thofe  which  attached 
to  him  at  Alexandria,  and  which  more  particularly  overwhelmed 
him  at  Cairo.  The  fooliffi  and  ridiculous  pride  which  perfuaded 
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the  Mahometans  that  they  are  the  only  men  whom  God  has  adopted, 
the  only  men  to  whom  he  is  to  open  his  bofom,  a pride  which  the 
lawyers  or  the  priefts,  the  moSt  vain  and  the  mold  intolerant  of  all, 
took  great  care  to  foment,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  unplea- 
fant  occurrences.  A Turk  never  designates  an  European  but  by 
the  name  of  Infidel : an  Egyptian  MuSfulman,  Still  more  brutal, 
never  calls  him  any  thing  but  Dog.  With  him,  Chrfiian  and  Dog 
were  two  fynonimous  terms  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  they  were  no  longer 
noticed;  and  we  were  often  faluted  with  them  by  people  who 
had  no  intention  to  offer  an  inful t.  Europeans,  in  their  ufual  drefs, 
were  alfo  expofed,  at  Roffeta,  to  be  hooted,  in  the  populous  quarters, 
and  to  be  purfued  by  the  redoubled  cries  of  Nouzrani , Nazar  can. 
The  Jews  alfo  experienced  thefe  little  infults,  and,  though  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  they  were  much  worfe  treated  than  the  Christians  of 
Europe.  But  this  nation  is  compofed  of  debafed  individuals,  and 
who  deferve  that  degradation,  Since,  being  infenfible  to  the  contempt 
and  opprobrium  that  was  fo  copioufly  lavished  upon  them,  they 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  in  a manner  overwhelmed  with  it  ; pro- 
vided they  were  not  deprived  of  the  means  of  gratifying  their  fordid 
and  infatiable  covetoufnefs.  Clad  in  the  oriental  Style,  they  were 
obliged,  in  Egypt,  to  drefs  their  head  and  feet  in  a manner  that  was 
particularly  aSfigned  to  them;  but  what  principally  distinguished 
them,  was  the  tufts  of  hair  or  of  beard  which  they  were  forced  to 
leave  growing  and  to  preferve  near  the  ear,  on  each  Side  of  the  face. 
Moft  of  the  merchants  were  T urks  or  Syrians  ; there  were  alfo  fome 
from  Barbary.  The  Copts,  thofe  degenerate  defcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  were  all 0 pretty  numerous.  Some  Arabs  had  like- 
wise Settled  there,  and  the  plains  in  the  environs  were  inhabited  and 
cultivated  by  fellahs  ; a word  which,  in  Egypt,  is  a fort  of  term  of 
contempt,  as  formerly  that  of  payfian * to  which  it  correfponds,  was 
among  us,  when  we  wifhed  ta  defcribe  coarfenefs  of  manners  and 
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clowniffi  ignorance.  The  command  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  of  the  Mamaluks,  who  bore  the  title  of  Aga. 

The  mofl  ordinary  paflime  here,  as  in  all  the  other  countries  of 
Turkey,  is  fmoking  and  drinking  coffee.  From  morning  to  night, 
the  inhabitants  have  their  pipe  in  their  mouth  j at  home,  in  each 
other’s  houfes,  in  the  flreets,  on  horfeback,  they  keep  their  pipe 
lighted,  and  the  tobacco-bag  is  hung  at  their  waifl.  Thefe  are  two 
articles  of  luxury;  the  bags,  which  ferve  to  contain  the  flock,  are 
of  filken  fluffs  richly  embroidered,  and  the  fhank  of  the  pipes, 
which  are  exceffively  long,  are  of  the  mofl  rare  and  odoriferous 
wood.  I brought  home  one  of  jafmine  that  was  upwards  of 
fix  feet  : an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  the  jafmines  of 
thofe  countries,  from  their  producing  branches  of  fuch  a fize,  flraight 
and  thick  enough  to  be  bored.  The  pipes  of  commoner  wood  are 
wrapped  round  with  filk  faflened  with  gold  wire.  The  poor,  to 
whom  the  fmoking  of  tobacco  is  a call  of  the  firfl  neceffity,  make 
life  of  common  ffianks  of  reed.  The  top  of  the  pipe  is  covered  with 
a kind  of  factitious  alabafler,  as  white  as  milk,  and  enriched  with 
precious  flones.  Among  perfons  lefs  opulent,  they  are  adorned  with 
falfe  ones.  What  is  put  in  the  mouth  is  a bit  of  fuccinum , or  yellow 
amber,  the  fweet  and  agreeable  odour  of  which,  when  it  is  heated 
or  flightly  preffed,  contributes  to  correct  the  pungent  tafle  of  the  to- 
bacco. To  the  extremity  of  thefe  ffianks  are  fitted  very  pretty  cups 
of  baked  clay,  commonly  called  noix  de  pipes  (pipe-bowls).  Some 
are  marbled  with  various  colours,  and  inlaid  with  or  moulu.  They 
are  to  be  had  of  different  fizes  ; thofe  which  are  mofl  generally 
made  ufe  of  in  Egypt  are  large,  and  ffiaped  like  a vafe.  They 
almofl  all  come  from  Turkey,  and  the  reddiffi  clay  of  which  they 
are  formed  is  procured  from  the  environs  of  Conflantinople.  There 
was,  at  Roffetta,  a Turk  who  excelled  in  works  of  this  fort.  I ufed 
to  take  a pleafure  in  feeing  him  work  ; a heap  of  fmall  punches 
ferved  him  to  engrave,  in  a very  delicate  manner,  different  drawings 
4 upon 
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upon  the  clay  while  yet  foft  ; but  he  was  a long  time  employed  on 
them  j and  indeed  his  pipe-bowls  were  very  dear.  I bought  a few  of 
him  that  coft  me  as  much  as  fix  livres  apiece  ; fome  of  them  were 
covered^  with  a capital  pierced  with  holes,  in  the  fhape  of  a per- 
fuming-pan.  This  Turk,  who  had  lived  a great  deal  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  did  not  want  for  fenfe*  his  fhop  was  the  rendezvous  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  confequence  in  Roffetta  ; he  was  the  friend  of  the 
French,  and  exerted  the  intereft  that  he  poffeffed,  in  order  to  procure 
me  the  means  of  travelling  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is  difficult  for  Frenchmen,  efpecially  for  thofe  who  are  not  in 
the  habits  of  burning  their  mouths  with  our  fhort  pipes  and  our 
ffrong  tobacco,  to  conceive  how  it  is  pofiible  to  be  inceffantly  fmoking. 
In  the  firffc  place,  the  tobacco  of  Turkey  is  the  beft  and  the  mildeft 
in  the  world  ; it  has  not  that  acrid  tafte  which  in  our  countries  pro- 
vokes a continual  fpitting  ; then  the  length  of  the  fhanks,  in  which 
the  fmoke  rifes,  the  odoriferous  nature  of  the  wood  of  which  they  are 
made,  the  amber  tube  that  is  held  in  the  mouth,  the  aloes  wood 
with  which  the  tobacco  is  fcented,  contribute  to  make  it  ftill  milder, 
and  to  render  the  fmoke  of  if  not  unpleafant  in  a room.  Even  the 
beautiful  women  are  fond  of  palling  their  time  in  prefling  the  yellow 
amber  with  their  rofy  lips,  and  gently  inhaling  the  fmoke  of  Syrian 
tobacco,  perfumed  with  that  of  aloes.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to 
draw  up  the  fmoke  ftrongly  : it  almoft  rifes  of  itfelf.  People  turn 
afide  their  pipe,  chat,  look,  now  and  then  reft  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  lips,  and  gently  inhale  the  fmoke,  which  immediately  efcapes 
from  the  half-open  mouth.  Sometimes  they  amufe  themfelves  with 
making  it  pafs  through  the  nofe  ; at  others  they  fill  their  mouth 
with  it,  and  blow  it  with  art  upon  the  extended  hand,  where  it 
forms  a fpiral  column,  which  remains  there  fome  moments.  The 
glands  are  not  pricked,  nor  are  the  lungs  dried  up  by  a faliva,  with 
which  the  floors  of  our  fmokers  are  covered.  They  do  not  experience 
the  want  of  fpitting*  and  this  adtion,  fo  frequent  among  us,  is 
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confidered  as  an  indecency  in  the  Eajft,  before  perfons  to  whom  any 
refpcdt  is  due  ; it  is  alfo  the  height  of  ill  manners  for  a man  to  blow 
his  nofe  in  their  prefence. 

The  Orientals  who  are  not  obliged  to  work,  remain  almoft  always 
feated,  with  their  legs  eroded  under  them  ; they  never  walk  without 
oceafion,  but  only  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  when  any  thing 
calls  them.  If  they  have  a mind  to  enjoy  the  coolnefs  of  an  orchard, 
or  of  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  as  foon  as  they  get  there  they  fit 
down.  They  know  not  what  exercife  is,  except  on  horfeback,  for 
they  are  very  fond  of  riding.  It  is  a curious  thing  to  fee  them  fur- 
vey  an  European  that  is  walking  in  a room,  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
continually  turning  about.  They  cannot  comprehend  the  motive  of 
this  going  and  coming,  without  any  apparent  objedt,  and  which 
they  confider  as  an  a£t  of  madnefs.  The  mod:  rational  among 
them  think  it  is  by  the  advice  of  our  phyficians  that  we  walk  about 
in  this  manner,  as  an  exercife  necefiary  for  the  cure  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  The  negroes  in  Africa  have  no  better  idea  of  this  cuftom  ; and 
1 have  feen  the  favages  of  South  America  laugh  at  it  moft  heartily 
among  themfelves.  It  is  peculiar  to  thinking  men;  and  this  agita- 
tion of  the  body  participates  in  that  of  the  mind,  as  a relief  toits 
too  intenfe  application.  Thence  it  is  that  all  thofe  people,  whofe 
head  is  empty,  whofe  ideas  are  confined,  whofe  minds  are  neither 
occupied  nor  fufceptible  of  meditation,  have  no  need  of  fuch  a re- 
fource,  or  ol  fuch  an  alleviation  ; and,  with  them,  the  immobility 
of  the  body  is  a fymptom  of  the  inaction  of  the  brain. 

Thofe  who  are  overwhelmed  with  want  of  occupation,  and  this  is 
the  lot  of  the  rich,  repair  to  the  gardens  of  which  I have  drawn  the 
picture  ; and,  always  feated,  they  delight  in  breathing  a frefh  and 
balfamic  air,  or  in  hearing  bad  mufic.  If  they  do  not  leave  the 
town,  they  go  to  the  coffee-houfes,  of  which  an  erroneous  idea  would 
be  formed  by  judging  of  them  by  ours.  Theirs  are  places  filled 
with  fmoke,  without  any  decoration,  and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
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had  but  coffee,  and  burning  charcoal  for  lighting  pipes.  Mats  are 
the  only  feats  ; and  thefe  fmoking-rooms  are  frequented  by  men  of  all 
the  nations  that  inhabit  Egypt.  Little  converfation  is  carried  on  ; 
a few  words  only  are  heard  from  time  to  time.  The  Turk  is  cold 
and  referved  ; he  regards  other  people  with  difdain.  The  African  is 
more  loquacious  ; but  he  wifhes  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Turk  : 
and  thofe  who  are  not  Muffulmans  take  good  care  to  fubmit  fervilely 
to  the  inclination  of  their  tyrants.  With  a pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a 
difh  of  coffee  in  the  other,  they  flowly  fwallow  a mouthful  of 
coffee,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a few  whiffs  of  tobacco.  Female 
dancers,  merry-andrews,  and  improvifatori , flock  thither  to  capti- 
vate attention,  and  colled  a few  pieces  of  money.  There  is 
fcarcely  any  of  thefe  places  of  refort  that  has  not  a regular  ftory- 
teller,  who  is  never  tired  of  talking,  and  whom  the  company  is 
never  tired  of  hearing.  The  flories  of  thefe  indefatigable  narrators 
are,  in  general,  very  tedious.  The  Arabian  writers,  however,  from 
whom  they  are  taken,  fometimes  furnifh  them  with  very  pleafant 
tales.  Such  is  the  following,  which  I have  remembered,  becaufe 
it  is  fhort,  and  has  fome  point. 

A Turk  had  given  his  wife  an  account  of  a fermon  preached 
by  the  Iman  of  his  mofque.  The  priefl:  had  defcanted  upon  the 
facred  obligations  of  wedlock.  “ All  thofe, ” faid  he,  “ who  ac- 
“ quit  themfelves  of  conjugal  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
“ do  as  meritorious  an  ad  as  if  they  facrificed  a fheep.  Thofe  who, 
“ in  the  middle  of  the  night,  pay  a fécond  tribute,  do  as  much,  in 
“ the  eyes  of  God,  as  it  they  facrificed  a camel:  laftly,  thofe 

who  at  fun-rife  pay  a third  homage  to  the  fandity  of  their  union, 
“ deferve  as  much  as  if  they  releafed  a flave.”  The  wife,  very 
anxious  for  her  huiband’s  falvation,  faid  to  him  at  the  beginning  of 
- the  night,  “ My  dear,  let  us  facrifice  a theep  :,J  the  fheep  was  fa- 
crificed. At  midnight  the  Turk  was  awakened,  by  her  faying  to 
him  : “ Come,  my  dear,  let  us  facrifice  a camel  that  facrifice  was 
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alfo  made.  The  day  began  to  dawn,  when  the  MufTulman’s  fervent 
wife  apprifed  her  hufband  that  it  was  time  to  releafe  a Have.  When 
turning  towards  her,  and  ftretching  out  his  arms,  “ Ah!  my  dear 
“ foul/’  faid  he,  “ I conjure  you,  releafe  ine  ; it  is  I that  am  the 
4‘  Have.” 

If  a perfon  is  at  all  known,  he  can  hardly  go  along  a ftreet  with- 
out being  invited  to  come  in  and  take  coffee.  This  politenefs  is  fo 
habitual,  that  even  thofe  who  have  not  a grain  of  coffee  in  the  houie, 
fuch  as  the  cultivators  of  the  gardens  of  Roffetta,  never  fail  to  make 
the  offer,  though  they  would  be  greatly  embarraffed  were  it  ac- 
cepted. Iron  utenfils  are  not  ufed  in  roafting  the  coffee-berries  ; it  is 
in  an  earthen  pan  that  they  undergo  this  preparation.  They  are 
afterwards  pounded  in  a wooden  or  earthen  mortar,  which  preferves 
their  flavour  much  better  than  by  reducing  them  to  powder  in  a 
mill.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  affords  the  facility  of  procuring  from 
thence  the  excellent  coffee  which  it  produces.  According  to  the 
connoijfeurs , it  required  forty  berries  to  make  a cup  ; no  where  is  any 
to  be  drunk  of  a finer  flavour.  It  is  not  allowed  to  fettle  ; but  when 
it  has  boiled  three  times,  being  ftill  held  over  the  fire,  and  a long- 
handled  coffee-pot  being  fucceffi vely  and  at  each  time  filled,  it  is 
poured  out  into  cups,  and  though  it  be  not  clear,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  regret  the  want  of  fugar,  which  it  is  not  here  the  cuflom  to  ufe. 

I fhall  not  undertake  to  defcribe  all  the  other  cuftoms  which  the 
Egyptians  have  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  Mahometans.  Thefe 
details  rather  belong  to  the  hiftory  of  Turkey,  and  would  carry  me 
too  far;  I fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  fpeakingof  thofe  which 
I have  more  particularly  obferved. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Roffetta  be  lefs  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  they  are  not  lefs  ignorant,  lefs  fuperftitious, 
nor  lefs  intolerant.  We  find  among  them,  although  with  ftiades 
more  foftened  down,  the  fame  roughnefs  of  character,  the  fame  im- 
placable averfion  towards  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  fame  revengeful 
4 difpofition. 
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difpofition,  in  a word,  the  fame  treachery;  and  they  are  addi&ed  to 
the  fame  fhameful  vices.  The  unnatural  paffion  which  fome  Thracian 
women  punifhed  by  flaying  Orpheus,  who  had  entertained  it*,  the 
inconceivable  inclination  which  has  difhonoured  the  Greeks  and  the 
Perfians  of  antiquity,  conftitute  the  delight,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  infamy  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  for  women  that  their 
amorous  fonnets  are  compofed  ; it  is  not  to  them  that  they  lavifh 
tender  carefles  : no;  other  objects  inflame  their  deflres.  Enjoyment, 
with  them,  has  nothing  in  it  of  love  ; their  tranfports  are  nothing 
more  than  the  convulfions  of  brutality.  Such  depravation,  which, 
to  the  fliame  of  polifhed  nations,  is  not  unknown  to  them,  is  uni- 
verfally  fpread  in  Egypt.  The  contagion  has  feized  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  ; contrary  to  the  effedt  which  it  produces  in  colder  cli- 
mates, that  of  being  excluflve,  it  is  here  blended  with  an  inclination 
for  women.  After  having  fatisfied  his  favourite  and  criminal  paflion, 
the  man  of  thefe  countries  afcends  to  his  harem , and  there  burns  a 
few  grains  of  incenfe  in  honour  of  Nature  which  he  has  juft  out- 
raged ; and  with  what  fort  of  worfhip,  great  God  of  love  ! does  he 
honour  her  ? Grofs  facriflcer  ! he  knows  not  that  delicious  intercourfe, 
thofe  foft  effli lions,  thofe  burning  raptures  of  two  fouls  animated  by 
the  fame  defire,  the  fame  paflion  : no  delicacy  in  the  preludes  ; no 
unifon  in  the  thing  itfelf,  no  true  gratification  in  the  enjoyment  : 
all  is  brutifh  ; all  feems  inanimate  ; all  is  confined  to  the  moft  dif- 
gufting  fenfuality. 

The  outrages  which  the  Egyptians  commit  againft  nature  do  not 
flop  here  : other  beings  have  alfo  a fhare  in  their  horrible  favours  ; 
and  their  women  are  often  the  rivals  of  animals  which  are  preferred 
to  them.  The  crime  of  beftiality  is  familiar  to  thefe  wicked  men; 
it  is  there  committed  with  the  moft  glaring  effrontery.  Wretches 

# Ille  etiam  Thracum  populis  fuit  ailfior,  amotem 
In  teneros  transferre  mares . Ovid. 
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have  been  feen  at  Rofletta  abandoning  themfelves  to  it,  in  by-flreets, 
in  the  open  day. 

But  let  us  drop  a thick  curtain  upon  thefe  difgufting  fcenes,  and 
penetrate  into  places  where  beauty  languifhes  ; where,  like  the  flower 
forfaken  by  the  carefles  of  zephyr,  to  become  a prey  to  the  withering 
breath  of  the  impetuous  fouthern  blafts,  deprived  of  the  homages 
of  fenfibility,  fhe  fades  and  decays  under  the  yoke  of  a barbarous 
and  jealous  tyrant,  who  torments  her  with  his  fufpicions,  and  fullies 
her  with  his  profanations. 

The  women  of  the  mafters  of  Egypt,  of  the  other  Mamalûks,  of 
the  Turks  that  are  fettled  there,  and  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of  towns, 
were  not  Egyptians  : they  originally  came  from  the  other  countries 
of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  from  thofe  parts  of  Greece  in  which 
beauty  is  a valuable  and  regular  article  of  traffic. 

Perpetually  reclufe,  or  going  out  but  feldom,  and  always  with  a 
veil,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly,  with  a malk  which  entirely  covers 
their  face,  the  fun  cannot  poffibly  affedt  the  bloom  or  the  colour  of 
their  complexion;  nor  can  a ffiarp  and  faline  air  impair  the  whitenefs 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  fkin.  And  for  whom  are  fo  many  charms 
thus  carefully  preferved  ? For  one  man  alone  ; for  a tyrant  who  holds 
them  in  captivity.  An  infurmountable  line  of  feparation  is  drawn,  in 
thefe  countries,  between  the  two  halves  of  mankind  : the  one,  whofe 
graces  form  fo  agreeable  a contrail:  with  the  flrength  and  manly 
beauties  of  the  other,  captive  of  the  latter,  becomes  here  the  exclufive 
pofleffion  of  a few  individuals.  No  man  can  enter  the  fpot  where 
the  women  are  kept  ; no  man  can  even  look  at  them,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  himfelf.  No  where  is  jealoufy  carried  to  a greater  excefs  ; 
no  where  is  it  more  intractable.  A certain  death  awaits  the  ftranger 
that  attempts  to  introduce  himfelf  into  the  places  referved  for  the 
women,  or  dares  to  addrefs  them  on  meeting  them  out  of  their  houfes. 
Not  but  that  thefe  beautiful  captives  are  difpoled  to  break  fome  links 
of  their  chain;  and  adventures  have  been  related  to  me  in  which  they 
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had  openly  made  the  firft  advances.  But  fuch  intrigues  are  very 
hazardous,  and  it  was  only  with  fear  and  trembling  that  affignations 
of  this  nature  were  kept. 

During  my  firft  flay  at  Cairo,  I one  day  came,  by  chance,  upon 
a young  Frenchman,  who  was  making  a great  many  figns  behind 
the  half-drawn  curtains  of  a window  of  the  conful’s  houfe.  1 
drew  near,  and  afked  him  if  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  being 
witnefs  to  a converfation  that  appeared  to  me  very  animated,  although 
not  a word  was  fpoken.  He  readily  confented.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Cairo,  and  befides,  he  could  have  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  Angularity,  in  an  acquaintance  with  a female  of  whom 
he  had  juft  got  a glimpfe,  and  with  whom  he  could  not  keep  up  a 
correfpondence,  but  at  the  diftance  of  upwards  of  lixty  feet.  I 
diftinguifhed,  through  a wooden  lattice,  the  figure  of  a woman  that 
lived  oppofite,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  kalifch , or  canal  of  Cairo. 
She  anfwered  the  Frenchman’s  figns,  and  thefe  filent  conferences 
were  repeated  feveral  times  a day,  at  appointed  hours.  I did  not  fail 
to  be  prefent,  without  being  feen  by  the  lady  : I thus  learnt  the  art 
of  fignals,  which,  in  a country  where  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  to 
the  women,  is  a very  expreffive  language;  and  I was  foon  able 
myfelf  to  become  a pretty  good  telegraph.  The  young  man,  being 
obliged  to  quit  Cairo  with  the  conful,  had  taken  his  leave.  Having  re- 
mained alone  in  the  houfe,  I prefented  myfelf  to  replace  him  ; I gave 
the  lady  to  underhand,  that,  being  like  him  a Frenchman,  I came 
to  exp  refs  the  fame  fentiments,  and  to  offer  her  the  fame  homage. 
Soon  tired  of  perceiving  nothing  but  the  narrow  openings  of  a thick 
grate,  and  of  extending  my  wifh.es  to  a beauty,  perhaps  imaginary,. 
I requeued  her  to  exhibit  herfelf  to  full  view.  She  made  fome  diffi- 
culties ; I infilled,  and  fhe  promifed  me  that  towards  the  evening 
fhe  Would  afcend  upon  the  terrace  of  the  houfe.  I went  upon  mine, 
and  I faw,  hill  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  feet,  a woman  elegantly 
dreflcd  ; but  fhe  wore  her  veil..  This  was  worfe  than  the  lattice  of 

her 
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her  window,  through  which  I at  leaft  could  difcover  part  of  a face. 

I begged,  in  the  moft  urgent  manner,  that  this  intrufive  veil  might 
be  removed.  A black  female  jflave,  who  accompanied  her  miftrefs, 
joined  her  exhortations  to  my  prayers  : all  was  in  vain.  To  unveil 
is,  among  thefe  women,  the  greateft  of  favours;  and,  by  a ftrange 
fort  of  modefty,  they  would  rather  fuffer  their  whole  body  to  be 
feen,  than  fhevv  their  face.  The  next  day  I renewed  the  fame  fo- 
licitations,  and  they  were  attended  with  fuccefs.  After  a great  many 
difficulties,  the  officious  negro  girl,  who  was  in  her  miftrefs’s  fecret, 
fnatched  away  the  veil,  and  I beheld  a young  and  pretty  woman. 
The  carnation  bluffi  of  baffifulnefs  fpread  over  her  face  a very  lively 
bloom  ; it  foftened  by  degrees,  and  left  behind  it  only  the  rofes  of 
beauty.  From  that  moment  the  greateft  freedom  reigned  in  our 
interviews.  I had  received  the  higheft  mark  of  good-will.  My 
neighbour  informed  me,  that  her  hufband,  who  was  an  old 
Turkifh  merchant,  was  going  to  be  abfent  for  fome  time,  and 
fhe  invited  me  to  have  fome  clofer  converfation  with  her,  by 
coming  to  her  houfe.  She  pointed  out  to  me  a little  door  facing 
the  canal  ; and  which  was  opened  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing 
water.  The  black  flave  was  to  wait  for  me  there  at  night-fall,  and 
to  introduce  me  in  fafety.  She  gave  me  to  underftand  that,  to 
reach  this  door,  I had  only  to  crofs  the  canal,  which  was  then  dry  ; 
and  fhe  fwore  by  her  head  (a  Frenchwoman  would  have  faid  by  her 
heart),  that  1 ran  no  fort  of  danger.  I made  difficulties  in  my 
turn.  The  dreadful  confequences  that  might  attend  fuch  a ftep, 
were  in  my  eyes  a barrier,  which  the  moft  loving  and  ingenuous 
entreaties,  and  the  moft  affectionate  promifes,  could  not  determine 
me  to  furmount.  Several  evenings  paffed  away  in  this  conteft,  be- 
tween the  eloquent,  though  filent,  invitations  of  a tender  paffion,  and 
the  often  feeble  refiftance  of  prudence.  But  we  had  been  difcovered  : 
our  filent  communications  had  excited  the  fury  of  fome  Mahomet- 
ans ; and  a mufket,  fired  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  terraces,  the 
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ball  of  which  whizzed  clofe  to  my  ears,  warned  me  that  it  was  high 
time  to  put  an  end  to  fruitlefs  interviews,  and  made  me  feel  how 
wifely  I had  adted  in  not  eroding  the  canal. 

Thefe  women  frequently  vifit  each  other.  Decorum  and  modedy 
do  not  always  prefide  at  their  converfations.  The  total  want  of  edu- 
cation and  of  principle  ; the  idlenefs  and  plenty  in  which  they  ef- 
feminately pafs  their  days  ; the  restraint  under  which  they  were  con- 
tinually kept  by  men  extremely  remote  from  delicacy,  both  in  their 
fentiments  and  adtions  ; the  convincing  proofs  they  have,  that  the 
defires  of  thefe  men  are  diredted  towards  other  objedts  ; the  ardour 
of  their  affedtions  ; the  climate,  which  communicates  its  warmth  to 
hearts  fo  ufelefsly  difpofed  to  love  ; Nature,  whofe  powerful  voice, 
which  is  too  often  unheeded  by  thofe  whom  die  calls  to  fubmit  to  her 
laws,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  her  pleafures,  ftirs  up  their  padions  : every 
thing,  in  fhort,  contributes  to  diredt  their  burning  imagination, 
their  defires,  their  difeourfe,  towards  an  end  which  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  attain.  They  amufe  themfelves  in  their  parties  by  com- 
pletely changing  their  dredes,  and  putting  on  each  other’s  clothes. 
This  fort  of  difguife  is  only  the  prelude  and  the  pretext  of  lefs 
innocent  diverfions  ; the  particulars  of  which  Sappho  is  thought  to 
have  both  pradtifed  and  taught.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  eluding  and 
not  of  quenching  the  ardour  that  confumes  them,  the  fame  ungo- 
vernable defire  dill  follows  them  into  their  retirement  ; fad  refources, 
feeble  folace  for  a privation,  which,  under  an  atmofphere  equally 
hot  and  dry,  feems  very  difficult,  and  efpecially  for  ardent  minds, 
to  fupport. 

The  men  are  well  acquainted  with  thefe  difpofitions,  and  their 
jealoufy  takes  the  alarm.  They  not  only  forbid  all  other  men  to  ap- 
proach the  apartments  of  their  women  (for  the  name  of  men  mud 
not  be  given  to  thofe  mutilated  beings  who  have  only  the  form),  but 
they  do  not  fuffer  even  the  introdudtion  of  inanimate  objedts,  which 
might  foder  the  illufion.  They  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  podible  to 
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rely  upon  the  virtue  of  a woman  ; and  they  do  not  hefitate  to  affert 
that  thofe  who,  among  them,  pafs  for  the  moft  modeft,  fuffer  no 
opportunity  to  efcape  of  being  unfaithful,  nor  omit  no  means  of  grati- 
fying their  defires.  Monfters  ! dare  they  talk  of  fidelity  ? does  their 
polluted  mouth  dare  to  utter  the  word  chaftity  ? Unfaithful  to  Nature, 
whom  they  ferve  only  by  outrages,  they  carry  their  impudence  fo 
far  as  to  afpire  to  the  moft  defirable  favours  of  her  moft  beautiful 
work  ! Wretches  ! are  they  not  fenfible  that  thefe  infidelities  of 
which  they  complain,  are  the  juft  reward  of  their  difdain,  of  their 
feverities,  and  of  their  criminal  and  difgufting  caprices  ? Let  them, 
if  they  can,  open  their  heart  to  a delicate  pafiion,  their  foul  to  facred 
friendfhip,  to  the  confidence  that  it  commands,  to  the  efteem  that  it 
infpires,  and  they  will  fee  if  the  fex  that  they  calumniate,  becaufe 
they  are  acquainted  with  it  only  by  the  frightful  and  heavy  irons 
with  which  they  fetter  it,  know  how  to  make  a fuitable  return  to 
generous  fentiments,  and  if  it  be  itfelf  the  precious  fancftuary  of  the 
moft  tender  affections,  and  of  the  conftancy  that  renders  them  per- 

* I (hall  be  afkcd,  perhaps,  how  I could  poffibly  be  informed  of  what  pafTes  in 
the  interior  of  the  harems,  fince  all  approach  to  them  is  fo  ftriétly  forbidden.  The 
means  that  I employed  arc  very  (impie  ; but  I muft  be  permitted  to  pafs  them  over  in 
filence.  It  is  enough  to  aflnre  the  reader  that  he  may  rely  on  the  truth  and  accuracy 
cf  the  particulars  I have  Hated. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASS.— BLACK  DYE  FOR  THE  EYES.— ALOUIFOUX,  OR  TESSEL- 
LATED ORE'  OF  LEAD.— RED  DYE  FOR  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET.— HENNE',  OR  EGYPTIAN 
PRIVET.  — DEPILATORIES.— EMBONPOINT  OF  THE  WOMEN,  THEIR  CLEANLINESS,  THEIR 
COSMETICS. 

Wherever  an  excefs  of  luxury  is  concentrated  in  a privileged 
rank  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  mifery  and  its  attendant  horrors  are 
the  portion  of  the  mod:  numerous  clafs,  and  the  dëfolation  of  the 
plains.  It  would  fhew  little  acquaintance  with  the  women  of  Egypt, 
to  imagine  that  they  are  all  endowed  with  the  fame  charms,  and  that 
they  have  the  fame  effeminacy  in  their  habits  as  the  beautiful  fo- 
reigners of  whom  I have  juft  been  fpeaking  ; and  who,  like  exotic 
plants,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  preferved  only  by  care  and  manage- 
ment, make  it  the  foie  employment  of  their  life  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  gifts  they  have  received  from  nature,  and  to  improve  them  with 
all  the  riches  of  art.  The  women  of  the  lower  clafs,  inftead  of  that 
whitenefs,  of  that  delicate  bloom  with  which  the  complexion  of  the 
former  is  animated,  have,  like  the  men,  a fwarthy  fkin  ; and,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  clafs,  they  wear  the  appearance  and  the  rags  of 
frightful  poverty.  Almoft  all,  efpecially  in  the  country  places, 
have  no  other  garment  than  a fort  of  ample  tunic  with  fleeves,  of 
an  extraordinary  width,  and  which  ferves  them  both  for  fhift  and 
gown;  it  is  open  on  each  fide  from  the  arm-pits  to  the  knees,  fo  that 
the  motions  of  the  body  eafily  admit  of  its  being  partially  feen  ; but 
the  women  are  not  at  all  concerned  on  that  account,  provided  their 
face  be  never  uncovered. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  rich  and  idle  women  to  be  adorned  with  fo 
many  charms  ; they  muft  likewife  endeavour  to  augment  their  fplen- 
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dour  by  the  art  of  the  toilet,  which  is  alfo  with  them  in  high  efti- 
mation.  But  this  art  conffts  only  of  old  and  confiant  practices  j 
fafliion  never  deranges  and  perplexes  them  by  its  numerous  caprices  ; 
and  if  ancient  and  invariable  cufloms  be  a proof  of  little  pro- 
grefs  towards  perfection,  may  it  not  alfo  be  faid,  that  a reftlefs  ver- 
fatility  in  habits  is  a fymptom  of  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  whom  it 
torments  ? 

In  the  Eaft,  the  moft  remarkable  trait  of  beauty  is  to  have  large 
black  eyes  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  Nature  has  made  this  a cha- 
racteriflic  of  the  women  of  thofe  countries.  But,  not  content  with 
thefe  gifts,  thofe  of  Egypt  are  alfo  defirous  that  their  eyes  fhould 
appear  hill  more  large  and  black.  To  effect  this,  all  females,  whe- 
ther of  the  Mahometan,  Jewifh,  or  Chriftian  faith,  rich  or  poor, 
dye  their  eyebrows  with  teffellated  ore  of  lead  *,  which  is  called, 
in  the  Levant  trade,  alqufoux  or  arquifoux.  They  reduce  it  to  very 
fine  powder,  to  which  they  give  a confiflency  by  mixing  it  with  the 
fuliginous  vapour  of  a lamp.  The  more  opulent  employ  the  fumes 
of  amber,  or  of  fome  other  oily  and  odoriferous  fubftance  ; and  they 
keep  the  drug  all  ready  prepared  in  fmall  vials.  With  this  com- 
pofition  they  paint  their  eyebrows  and  eyelids  ; and  with  a fmall 
piece  of  wood,  reed,  or  quill,  they  alfo  blacken  the  laflies,  by  pafling 
it,  with  a light  hand,  between  the  two  eyelids  ; an  operation  which 
the  Roman  ladies  practifed,  and  which  Juvenal  has  defcribed  with 
fo  much  truth  J~.  They  alfo  tinge  with  it  the  angles  of  the  eye, 
which  makes  it  appear  confiderably  larger  and  more  oblong. 

The  ebony  of  thefe  very  black  eyes  is  agreeably  fet  off  by  the 
dazzling  whitenefs  of  the  fkin  of  the  beautiful  CircafTians,  and  gives 
additional  livelinefs  to  their  complexion  ; but  it  is  at  a little  diftance 

* Galena  tejfellata. 

t Ilia  faperciliion , mod'ica  fuligine  taBum 
Obliqua  producit  acu,  pingiique,  t re  mente  1 
Jttollens  oculos. 
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that  this  contraft  has  the  moft  pleafing  effedt  ; quite  clofe,  the  paint 
is  too  apparent,  and  it  even  imprefles  on  the  phyfiognomy  a gloomy 
and  rather  a hard  fhade. 

The  French  merchants  of  Cairo  received  a great  deal  of  alquifoux. 
A part  was  confumed  in  the  country  for  the  fine  eyes  of  the  women  ; 
but  the  greater  quantity  was  fent  into  Arabia  and  into  Yemen,  where 
it  is  ufed  in  varnifhing  earthen- ware.  They  confidered  that  which 
they  procured  from  England  to  be  of  a better  quality  than  any  other; 
but  this  branch  of  trade  yielded  them  only  a trifling  profit. 

If  large  black  eyes,  which  are  rendered  ftill  blacker,  are  effential 
to  Egyptian  beauty,  as  an  important  addition  it  alfo  requires  that 
the  hands  and  nails  fliould  be  dyed  red.  This  latter  fafliion  is  as 
general  as  the  former,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  a piece  of 
indecorum.  The  women  can  no  more  difpenfe  with  this  daubing 
than  with  their  clothes.  Whatever  may  be  their  fituation  in  life, 
whatever  their  religion,  all  employ  the  lame  means  to  acquire  that 
fort  of  ornament,  which  the  empire  of  falhion  can  alone  perpetuate  ; 
for  it  certainly  fpoils  fine  hands  much  more  than  it  improves  them. 
The  animated  whitenefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hands,  the  pale  rofe 
colour  of  the  nails,  are  effaced  by  an  unpolilhed  coat  of  reddilh  or 
orange-coloured  dye.  The  foies  of  the  feet,  the  epidermis  of  which 
is  not  hardened  by  long  or  frequent  walks,  and  which  daily  fridfions 
render  thinner  ftill,  are  likewife  loaded  with  the  fame  colour. 

The  women  have  recourfe  to  the  green  ilh  powder  of  dried  leaves 
of  the  henné,  to  procure  themfelves  fuch  whimfical  allurements. 
This  powder  is  principally  prepared  in  the  Said,  whence  it  is  fent 
into  all  the  cities  of  Egypt.  The  markets  are  conftantly  fupplied 
with  it,  as  an  article  of  habitual  and  indifpenfable  ufe.  It  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  parts  required  to  be  dyed  are  rubbed  with  this 
foft  pafte  : they  are  then  wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
two  or  three  hours  a ftrongly  adherent  orange  colour  is  produced. 
Although  the  women  waffi  their  hands  and  feet  feveral  times  a day 
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with  warm  water  and  foap,  this  colour  hands  a long  time,  and  it  is 
fufficient  to  renew  it  about  once  a fortnight.  The  dye  lafts  much 
longer  on  the  nails,  and  indeed  can  hardly  ever  be  effaced.  In  Turkey 
alfo,  the  women  make  life  of  the  henné  ; but  they  content  themfelves 
with  colouring  their  nails  with  it,  and  leave  their  hands  and  feet  the 
tints  of  nature.  It  appears  that  the  cuftom  of  painting  the  nails  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; for  t'hofe  of  the  mummies  are, 
mod:  frequently,  dyed  red*.  But  the  Egyptian  women  even  refine 
upon  the  general  cuftom  ; they  alfo  paint  their  fingers,  partially  only  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  colour  fhould  not  take  every  where,  they  wrap 
them  round  with  thread,  leaving  intermediate  fpaces,  before  they 
apply  the  colouring  pafte  ; fo  that,  when  the  operation  is  fmifhed, 
their  fingers  are  marked  in  a fpiral  direction  with  little  orange- 
coloured  ftripes.  Others,  and  this  fafhion  is  more  peculiar  to> 
fome  of  the  Syrian  women,  wifli  that  their  hands  fhould  exhibit 
the  rather  difagreeable  mixture  of  black  and  white  : the  ffripes 
which  the  henné  has  at  firft  reddened,  become  of  a fhining  black,  by 
rubbing  them  with  a compofition  of  fal  ammoniac,  lime  and  honey. 

Some  of  the  men  alfo  cover  their  beard  and  anoint  their  head  with 
the  dye  of  henné.  They  imagine  that  it  ftrengthens  the  organs, 
prevents  the  beard  and  hair  from  falling  off -f,  and  keeps  away 
vermin. 

The  henné , or  Egyptian  privet,  is  a large  fhrub  very  much  pro- 
pagated in  Egypt.  It  is  adorned  with  fmallifh  oVal-oblong  pointed 
leaves,  oppofite,  and  of  a pale  green,  and  with  loofe  bunches  of 
fmall  quadripetalous  flowers.  The  flender  branches  which  fuppoit 
them  are  red,  and  oppofite  : from  their  axilla  grows  a fmall  leaf 
nearly  round,  yet  terminating  in  a point..  The  corolla  is  formed 

* See  Mém.  fur  les  Embaumemens,  par  M.  de  Caylus,  dans  les  Mém.  de  P Acad- 
des  Infcriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  tome  xxiii.  p.  133. 

t It  is  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  prefevve,  upon  the  crown  of 
the  head,  a long  tuft  of  hair. 
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of  four  oval  fpear-fhaped  petals  of  a pale  yellow.  Between  each  petal 
are  two  ftamina,  filaments  white,  and  the  anther  yellow  : it  has  only 
one  white  piftil.  The  pedicle,  at  firft  of  a reddifh  colour,  afterwards 
turns  to  a pale  green.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  or  cloven  into  four  divi- 
sions, of  a pale  green  as  far  as  their  extremity,  which  is  reddifh.  The 
fruit,  or  berry.,  is  a green  capfule  before  its  maturity  ; as  it  ripens, 
it  affumes  a red  tint,  and  becomes  brown  when  it  is  dried:  it  is 
quadrilocular,  and  contains  many  triangular  brown  feeds.  The  bark 
of  the  Item  and  branches  is  of  a deep  gray,  and  the  wood  itfelf 
of  a pale  yellow. 

This  fhrub  had  at  firft  been  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  the  common 
privet*,  to  which  it  has,  in  fadt,  much  refemblance  ; but  fome 
differences  in  the  parts  of  fructification  determined  botanifts  to  make 
it  a diftincft  genus,  to  which  Linnæus  has  given  the  name  of  law- 
fonia } and  to  the  fpecies  in  queftion  that  of  lawfonia  inermis  “j~.  Its 
Arabian  name  is  henné  or  hanna  ; and  with  the  article,  elhenna  or 
elhanna  ; in  Turkey  it  is  called  kanna  or  alkanna.  Although  its 
form  has  been  already  given  in  feveral  works  of  natural  hiftory  £,  in 
none  has  it  been  reprefented  with  fo  much  accuracy  and  minutenefs, 
as  in  the  drawing  that  I had  made  of  it  at  Roffetta.  See  Plate  IIP 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  fhrub  are  faithfully  delineated. 

Miller  has  cultivated  the  henné  in  England,  where  it  is  obliged  to 
be  kept  conftantly  in  the  hot-houfe.  It  does  not  yet  make  part  of 
the  rich  and  magnificent  collection  of  plants  in  the  national  garden 
of  France.  But  by  the  care  of  the  men  of  fcience  who-  fhare  in  the 

Llgujlrum  vulgare,  L. 

t Lawfonia  inermis , foliis  fubfefplibus  oralis,  ulrinque  acutis , Lin.  OCtandr..  mono»- 
gyn. — Lawfonia  fpinofa,  alhenna,  Haffelq.  Voy.  au  Levant.  N.B.  The  epithet  of 
fpinofa  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  henné , becaufe  it  is  thornlefs. — Lawfonia  inermis,. 
Forfk.  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica. 

$ Walt.  Hort.  iii.  t.  4. — Rhead,  Malab.  iv.  t.  57. — Rauwolf.  Itin.  t.  60. — Bel- 
Ion.  édit.  Claf.  p.  135,  See.  &c„ 
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glory  of  the  aftonifhing  expedition  to  Egypt,  this  charming  and 
ufeful  fhrub  will,  no  doubt,  be  fpeedily  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  conquefts  which  they  will  obtain  for  their  grateful  country. 
More  happily  fltuated  than  England,  the  French  republic  will  fome: 
day,  perhaps,  be  able  to  embelhfh  with  the  home  its  fouthern  de- 
partments, and  add  this  branch  of  commerce  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  are  already  enriched. 

In  facft,  it  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  are  mofl  pleafing  to  the 
eye,  and  grateful  to  the  fmell.  The  light  colour  of  its  bark,  the 
green  of  its  leaves,  the  foftened  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  with 
which  its  flowers,  hanging  in  long  bunches  like  thofe  of  the  lilac, 
are  coloured,  and  the  red  tint  of  the  branches  which  fupport  them, 
produce  all  together  the  moft  agreeable  effedt.  Thefe  flowers,  the 
jhades  of  which  are  fo  delicate,  diffufe  to  a great  diftance  the  fweeteA 
fragrance,  and  perfume  the  gardens  and  apartments  they  embellifh. 
They  are  alfo  the  moft  ufual  nofegay  of  the  fair.  The  women,  the 
ornament  of  the  prifons  of  jealoufy,  while  they  might  be  that  of  a 
whole  country,  take  a pleafure  in  adorning  themfelves,  and  in  fetting 
off  their  habitations,  with  it  ; in  carrying  it  to  the  baths  ; in  holding 
it  in  their  hand,  and  in  making  it  a perfume  for  their  bofom.  They 
attach  to  the  pofleflion  of  this  flower,  which  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate  and  the  facility  of  culture  feldom  deny  them,  fo  high  a value, 
that  they  would  referve  it  to  themfelves  exclufively  ; and  they  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  patience,  bear  that  it  fhould  be  worn  by  the  Jewifh 
and  Chriftian  women.  Beauty  then,  although  in  thefe  countries  the 
victim  of  tyranny,  has  alfo  its  defpotifm  ! But  in  this  defpotifm 
there  is  nothing  harfh  nor  vexatious  ; even  its  caprices  are  amiable, 
jince  flowers  are  its  only  objedt. 

A remarkable  Angularity  is,  that  the  perfume  which  the  flowers 
of  the  henn'e  exhale,  ceal'es  to  be  agreeable  when  fmelt  too  clofely  ; it 
is  then  almoA  entirely  abforbed  by  a very  powerful  fpermatic  odour. 
If  thefe  flowers  be  prefled  between  the  fingers,  this  latter  odour  pre- 
vails ; 
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vails  j indeed  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  then  fmelt.  This  peculiarity 
is  a fource  of  dull  jokes  among  the  wits  of  the  country  ; and  the 
property  that  is  afcribed  to  the  henné  of  caufing  abortion,  renders 
them  inexhauftible.  A fcented  water  is  extracted  from  thefe  flowers, 
which  fupplies  their  place  during  the  fhort  time  that  they  are 
out  of  feafon.  As  to  the  numerous  medicinal  virtues  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  plant  are  faid  to  poflefs,  they  are  not  as  yet 
fufliciently  afcertained.  Several  authors  have  enumerated  them,  to 
whom  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  referring  my  readers  *. 

But  the  ufeful  and  admitted  properties  of  the  henné  are  not  con- 
fined to  objects  of  mere  pleafure  or  fafhion  : the  arts  alfo  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  powder  of  its  leaves.  It  may  eafily  be 
conceived  that  a fubffance  which  furnifhes,  with  fo  much  facility, 
an  adherent  and  durable  colour,  and  which,  according  to  the  mix- 
ture, may  be  varied  from  yellow  to  the  brightefl:  red,  cannot  fail  to 
be  extremely  ufeful  in  dying.  It  will  probably  foon  be  added  to  the 
dyes  of  France,  where  its  ufe  is  not  known,  and  where  the  (kill  of 
our  artifts  will  extract  from  it  all  its  beneficial  qualities.  In  Egypt 
it  made  a pretty  coniiderable  branch  of  trade.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
fhips  were  annually  loaded,  at  Alexandria,  with  thefe  leaves  reduced 
to  powder,  and  difpatched  to  Smyrna,  to  Conftantinople,  and  to 
Salonica,  from  whence  their  cargoes  pafled  into  feveral  countries  of 
the  North,  and,  as  I have  been  informed,  even  into  Germany  : they 
are  there  ufed  in  dying  furs,  and  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

The  henné  grows  in  abundance  in  the  environs  of  Rofletta,  and 
conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  gardens  adjoining 
that  town.  Its  roots,  which  ffrike  very  deep,  find  no  difficulty  in 
penetrating  and  growing  in  a foft,  loamy  foil,  mixed  with  fand, 
and  of  fuch  a nature  as  every  cultivator  would  wifh  to  poflefs  : in- 
deed, the  flirub  attains  a greater  growth,  and  is  alfo  more  propagated 

* Vide  Profp.  Alpin,  de  Plantis  Egypt,  cap.  xiii. — Ejufdem,  de  Medici.  Egypt, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. — Boutii  Notas  in  Garciam  ab  horto,  in  cap.  iii.  lib.  ii.  &c.  & c. 
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there  than  elfewhere,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  culti- 
vated places,  and  principally  in  the  upper  part,  of  Egypt. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  the  henné  ot  Egypt  is  the 
kupros  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  defcriptions,  certainly  incomplete, 
given  of  it  by  authors,  and  particularly  the  fhape  and  fweet  fmell 
of  its  flowers  which  they  have  extolled,  fcarcely  leave  a doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  thefe  two  flirubs  * * * §.  Hence  the  bunches  of  Cyprus , 
botrus  cypri , of  Solomon’s  Song  can  be  no  other  than  the 
bunches  of  the  flowers  of  the  henné  ; at  leaf!:  fuch  is  the  opinion  of 
the  beft  commentators.  See  Scheuchzer,  Phyjique  Sacrée , tome  i. 
p.  189;  Junius,  and  a long  lift  of  interpreters. 

It  is  by  no  means  aftonifhing  that  fo  charming  a flower  fhould 
have  furnifhed  Oriental  poetry  with  agreeable  traits  and  amorous 
comparifons.  This  anfwers  part  of  the  forty-fifth  queftion  of  Mi- 
chaëlis J ; for  the  flower  of  the  henné  is  difpofed  in  bunches,  and 
the  Egyptian  women,  who  are  very  fond  of  its  fmell,  delight  in 
wearing  it,  as  I have  already  faid,  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  text 
of  the  Canticle , that  is,  at  their  bofom§.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
account  for  the  difficulty  that  occurred  to  Michaëlis,  when  he  afks 
afterwards  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  : In  the  vine - 

* The  name  of  kupros  is  no  longer  in  ufe  among  the  modern  Greeks  : they  give  to 
the  henné  the  corrupted  denominations  of  kené,  kna,  See.  Thefailors  of  Provence,  whofc 
veflels  were  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  henné  powder,  called  it  quênê. 

f Chap.  i.  ver.  14.  Botrus  cypri  dileéïus  meus  mihi,  in  vineis  Engaddi . — N.B.  The 
Engiifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  has  it  camphire — “ My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a clufter 
“ of  camphire  in  the  gardens  of  En-gedi.” 

£ u Que  peuvent  lignifier,  dans  le  ftyle  amoureux,  les  grappes  de  cyprc, 
Ci  Cant.  i.  14.  ? Ce  n’eft  point  des  feuilles  dont  la  pouffière  fert  de  fard  aux  Oricn- 
“ taux,  mais  des  grappes  qu’il  eft  queftion.  Les  femmes  de  ces  contrées  les  porte- 
« roient-elles  on  forme  de  bouquets  là  où  le  texte  l’indique  ? ’ ’ Voyageurs  Javans  et  cu- 
rieux, idc.  par  M.  Michaëlis,  tome  i.  quejî.  45,  p.  172. 

§ Inter  ubera , &c.  ver.  13.  “A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  well-beloved  unto  me  ; lie 
*{  ftiall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my  breads.” 

yards 
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yards  of  Enge-di  * ; and  what  affinity  is  there  between  bunches  of 
cyprefs  and  vines  ? For  my  part,  I know  of  none,  except  that  the 
flowers  of  the  cyprefs  have,  in  their  characters,  a refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  vine. 

A foft  and  fmooth  fkin,  all  over  the  body,  without  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  roughnefs,  is  one  of  the  things,  which,  through 
motives  of  felf-love  and  the  defire  of  pleafing,  is  moft  fought  after 
by  the  women  of  Egypt.  The  parts  veiled  by  nature,  with  them, 
lofe  their  fhade,  and  all  is  equally  fleek  and  poliflied.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are  in  the  habit  of  plucking 
out  their  hair  : they,  who  confider  whilkers  as  an  ornament,  and  a 
long  beard  a mark  of  diftindrion,  will  admit  of  no  other  hair  upon 
their  body  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  whoever  they  may  be, 
have  the  fame  tafte.  Formerly,  the  priefts  alone  ffiaved  their  whole 
body  every  three  days  ; in  order,  fays  Herodotus,  that  neither  ver- 
min nor  any  other  filth  might  be  engendered  upon  men  who  ferved 
the  gods  *1*.  At  the  prefent  day,  all  the  Egyptians  fliave  themfelves 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  they  are,  in  general,  not  the  lefs  devoured 
by  vermin.  Moft  of  them  ufe  only  a razor  for  this  operation, 
which  they  frequently  repeat.  Others,  as  in  Turkey,  make  ufe  of 
a depilatory  which  the  Turks  call  rufma , and  the  Arabians  nourcty  a 
very  common  drug,  which  is  fold  at  a low  price.  This  is  not,  as 
has  been  imagined,  a mineral  fubftance  which  is  found  ready 
for  ufe,  as  a depilatory,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  requires  a 
preparation  and  an  alloy,  in  order  to  give  it  that  property.  In  fad, 
Bellon,  the  firft  who  has  defcribed  (at  Cuta,  in  Galatia)  the  fource 
of  a mineral  ‘which  they  call  rufma  adds,  that  this  mineral  alone 

In  vineis  Engaddi , ibid,  and  Michaëiis  at  the  place  quoted, 
t Herodotus,  trad,  de  Larcher,  liv,  ii.  § 37, 

$ Obferv.  liv.  iii.  chap,  xxxiii.  * 
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cannot  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  beaten  into  a very  jine  powder , putting 
half  as  much  quick-lime  as  rufma , which  is  then  diluted  in  a veffel 
with  water*.  Thus,  the  rufma  of  Bellon  is  not  of  itfelf  a depilatory  ; 
but  it  contains  fome  caultic  matter,  which,  being  mixed  with  lime, 
gives  it  that  property.  And  this  prefumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  Citizen  Valmont  de  Bomare,  who,  having  received 
from  Conffantinople  fome  fmall  pieces  of  mineral  rufma , perceived 
that,  on  throwing  it  upon  hot  coals,  there  immediately  exhaled 
from  it  a vapour  which  gives  room  to  fufpedt  that  it  is  a calchitis 
mineralizçd  by  fulphur  and  arfenic  f.  The  fame  natural-ill  farther 
fays,  that  this  depilatory  is  very  fcarce  in  France,  and  that  it  is  there 
fold  at  its  weight  in  gold.  But  how  is  this  lcarcity,  and  this  high 
price,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  abundance  of  rufma  in  the  provinces  of 
Turkey?  How  can  fo  common  an  article  have  remained  till  now 
unknown  ? It  is  offered  to  every  body  in  all  the  baths  ; and  it 
would  have  beerr  eafy  for  the  French,  who,  in  the  great  lea-port 
towns  of  the  Levant,  took  a pleafure  in  frequenting  them,  to  pro- 
cure fome  and  fend  it  to  France.  But  the  fadt  is,  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Bellon’s  obfervation  being  badly  underftood,  and  incor- 
redtly  given  in  feveral  medical  works,  perfons  would  not  fee  the  rufma 
in  a preparation,  and  conlfantly  looked  for  a mineral,  an  ore  extr added 
from  earth  and  Jlightly  burnt , of  which  Bellon  makes  mention; 
without  recolledting  that,  a few  lines  farther  on,  he  adds,  that  it 
requires  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  in  order  to  produce  the  delired  effedt. 

This  mixture  is  the  true  rufma  of  the  Turks,  and,  as  I have 
already  faid,  the  Arabs  call  it  nouret,  a word  which,  according  to 
the  Turkilh  didtionary,  is  Perfian.  It  is  certain  that  the  rufma  and 
the  nouret  are  the  fame  fublfance,  or  rather  the  fame  compoftion  ; 
and  if  the  fame  Turkilh  didtionary  be  confulted  for  the  words  nurb 

+ Did.  d’Hift.  Nat.  art.  Rufma , 

' and 


♦ Obferv.  liv.  iii,  chap.  33. 
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and  nurd  *,  it  will  be  feen  that  this  is  the  name  of  a depilatory  com- 
pofed  of  lime  and  arfenic. 

It  is,  in  fad:,  with  arfenic  or  orpiment  -f*,  mixed  with  quick- 
lime J,  that  the  drug  for  taking  off  the  hair  is  prepared  in  the 
Egyptian  baths.  The  proportion  is  feven  parts  of  lime,  to  three  of 
orpiment.  It  is  neceffary  for  the  perfon  defirous  of  ufing  it,  to  keep 
in  a very  warm  place,  fuch  as  the  hot  baths  of  the  Ead,  in  which  a 
profufe  fweat  exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  mixture  is  di- 
luted with  water,  and  lightly  rubbed  on  the  parts  where  the  hair  is 
meant  to  be  taken  off.  After  a few  moments,  it  will  be  feen  if  the 
hair  be  loofened  ; it  can  then  be  plucked  out  without  pain,  and  the 
fkin  is  afterwards  wafhed  with  hot  water.  Care  muff  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  leave  this  liniment  on  too  long,  otherwife  it  would 
burn  the  fkin.  This  does  not  prevent  the  hair  from  growing  again, 
and,  at  the  end  of  fome  time,  the  operation  mud  be  repeated. 

The  women  (I  here  mean  only  thofe  that  are  married,  for  the  un- 
married women  retain  their  hair,  and  it  is  not  till  the  day  of  mar- 
riage that  they  are  unmercifully  dripped  of  the  veil  of  nature), 
anxious  to  preferve  over  their  whole  bodies  an  exa£t  and  uniform 
polifh,  employ  neither  the  razor  nor  the  nouret , thinking  that  they 
leave  behind  them  an  unpleafant  fenfation  to  the  touch,  which  they 
are  at  great  pains  to  avoid.  Nothing  can  refid  their  anxiety  to  ap- 
pear completely  beautiful.  They  fubmit  to  a painful  procefs,  to  a 
violent  and  total  eradication.  This  effedt  is  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  boiled  honey  and  turpentine,  or  fome  particular  gum  ; and 
when  thefe  fubftances  become  dry,  they  are  removed  with  all  that 
adheres  to  them.  There  is,  fortunately,  no  occafion  to  recur  often  to 
this  rather  harfh  remedy.  If  a new  growth  make  its  appearance,  it 
is  only  a light  down,  foft  as  the  fined  wool,  and  eafy  to  be  eradi- 

* Thefaurus  Linguarum  Orientalium,  by  Menenfld,  Vienna,  1680. 

f In  Arabic,  zernich , % In  Arabic,  guîr.  I 
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cated;  and  after  a few  years,  this  fort  of  vegetation  is  abfolutely 
flopped.  If  nature  errs  in  furnifhing  the  faces  of  any  of  the  women 
with  beards,  they  life  the  fame  receipt,  in  order  to  remove  them 
effectually. 

After  the  defire  of  having  the  {kin  foft,  and  of  the  fineff  polifh, 
the  next  care  of  the  women  is  to  acquire  a good  deal  of  embonpoint. 
The  tafte  of  the  men  does  not  run  upon  long  taper  waifts,  eafy  and 
elegant  ffiapes.  They  delight  in  extreme  corpulence,  which  is, 
therefore,  fought  after  by  every  woman.  To  attain  a fuperiority  in 
this  perfection  of  beauty,  they  ufe  different  drugs,  as  cocoa-nuts, 
the  bulbs  of  the  hermodaffylus  officinalis  *,  grated  and  mixed  with 
fugar.  They  never  fail,  after  lying  in,  to  take  a quantity  of  this 
latter  kind  of  conferve,  confidering  it  as  the  beft  mean  of  regaining 
their  ftrength  and  reftoring  their  embonpoint . 

The  idea  of  a very  fat  woman  is,  in  Europe,  almoft  uniformly 
accompanied  with  that  of  flaccidity  of  the  flefh,  difproportion  in  the 
lhape,  and  want  of  elafticity  in  the  contours.  This  would  be  a 
mifiaken  notion  of  the  Turkifh  women  in  general,  though  all  of 
them  endeavour  to  acquire  plumpnefs.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  women  of  the  Eaft,  more  favoured  by  nature,  preferve 
a firmnefs  of  flefh  longer  than  any  others  ; and  this  valuable  pro- 
perty, joined  to  the  foftncfs  and  whitenefs  of  their  {kin,  and  their 
florid  complexion,  renders  them  vaftly  agreeable,  and  makes  them 
very  defirable  objeCts  when  their  embonpoint  is  not  carried  to  excefs. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the 
women  pay  a more  rigid  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  than  in  thefe  Oriental 
countries.  The  frequent  ufe  of  the  bath,  of  perfumes,  and  of  every 
thing  tending  to  foften  and  beautify  the  fkin,  and  to  preferve  all  their 
charms,  employs  their  confiant  attention  ; nothing,  in  Ihort,  is  neg- 

* In  Arabic,  chamire.  The  greatefl  quantity  of  what  is  confumed  in  Egypt  is 
brought  from  Barbary,  It  grows  alfo  in  abundance  in  the  environs  of  Aboukir. 
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ledted,  and  the  moft  minute  details  fucceed  each  other  with  fcrupulous 
exadtnefs.  So  much  care  is  not  thrown  away.  No  where  are  the 
women  more  uniformly  beautiful  ; no  where  do  they  poffefs  more 
the  talent  of  aflifting  nature;  no  where,  in  a word,  are  they  better 
fkilled  or  more  pradtifed  in  the  art  of  arrefting  or  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time,  an  art  which  has  its  principles,  and  a great  variety 
of  practical  receipts.  I amufed  myfelf  in  procuring  thefe  recipes, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  in  Greece,  where  I made  a long 
refidence,  and  had  particular  opportunities  of  completing  my  col- 
ledtion.  I have  indulged  fome  European  ladies  with  a fight  of  it  ; 
but  here  I muft  ftop — This  is  not  the  place  to  fpeak  of  things  of 
this  nature  : a book  of  travels  fhould  not  be  made  a courfe  of 
cofmetics. 

. ■!'  > fbfio  ri  i;  . • V;  )•  •!'  ;;  n.  1 ' " . . - ■■  ■ . 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DOGS  OF  EGYPT.— CATS.— A BEAUTIFUL  ANIMAL  OF  THAT  KIND  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR 
KEPT.— DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.— ICHNEUMON.— CROCODILES.— A SPECIES  OF  TORTOISE  OF 
THE  NILE,  AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  CROCODILE. 


Amidst  the  inhabitants  of  RofTetta  exifds  a horde  of  animals  which, 
repulfed  by  man,  for  whofe  ufe  nature  feems  to  have  intended  them, 
cannot,  however,  quit  him  ; and,  as  if  againft  his  inclination,  en- 
deavour to  render  him  fervice.  In  all  times,  and  among  all  civilized 
nations,  dogs  have,  in  a manner,  deferved  to  enter  into  fociety  with 
men.  The  very  favages,  who  hardly  affociate  with  each  other,  keep 
dogs,  and  partake  with  them  the  fatigues  and  the  fruits  of  the  chafe. 
By  a ridiculous  prejudice,  conceived  by  a religion  Rill  more  ridiculous, 
the-  Mahometans  alone  abhor  this  race  of  animals.  They  are  confi- 
dered  by  them  as  unclean  beafts  which  they  do  not  fuffer  in  their 
houfes,  which  they  carefully  avoid,  and  dare  not  touch,  under  pe- 
nalty of  becoming  themfelves  unclean.  Hence  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  full  lignification  of  the  epithet  dog,  with  which  they 
falute  Europeans.  Very  different  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  paid  the  dog  particular  worfhip  and 
greater  honours  than  to  all  other  animals,  as  being  the  mold  intelli- 
gent, and  whofe  excellent  qualities  rendered  him  the  moft  worthy  of 
affociating  with  man  *. 

By  one  of  thofe  contradidions  which  would  be  inconceivable  among 
any  other  people  than  Muffulmans,  there  are  few  towns  in  the 
world  that  contain  fo  many  dogs  as  thofe  of  Egypt  ; or,  at  leaft, 
there  are  none  that  appear  to  contain  more,  becaufe  they  are  there 


# The  worfhip  of  the  dog  was  fpread  all  over  Egypt. 
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confhmtly  alfembled  in  the  ftreets,  their  only  habitation.  They  have 
no  other  food  than  that  which  they  can  pick  up  at  the  doors  of  the 
houles,  or  difcover  by  raking  up  the  filth  and  dirt.  The  females 
depofit  their  young  in  fome  corner  of  a by-Hreet,  or  in  one  that  is 
little  inhabited  ; for  a follower  of  Mahomet  would  not  bear  them  near 
his  dwelling.  Continually  liable  to  the  blows  of  paflengers  ; fome- 
times  butchered  without  pity  by  an  armed  mob  ; expofed  to  the 
intemperature  of  the  air  ; with  difficulty  finding  enough  to  fupport  a 
miferable  exigence;  lean,  lank,  generally  eaten  up  with  a mange  that 
fometimes  degenerates  into  a fort  of  leprofy  ; and  frightful  even 
from  their  forlorn  and  battered  Hate,  thefe  unfortunate  animals  infpire 
as  much  compaffion  as  their  appearance  excites  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion againft  the  barbarians  in  the  midH  of  whom  they  live. 

It  is  no  doubt  aftoniffiing,  that,  leading  a life  of  mifery  and  pain, 
thefe  dogs  are  not  frequently  attacked  with  the  hydrophobia,  which 
is  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Turkey,  Hill  more  fo  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  that  empire,  and  under  the  burning  fky  of  Egypt  is  alto- 
gether unknown.  I have  feen  no  inftance  of  it;  nor  had  the  inha- 
bitants whom  I queftioned  the  fmalleft  idea  of  fuch  a diforder.  It 
ffiould  feem,  however,  that  madnefs  has  not  always  been  unknown 
in  this  country,  fince,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Orus  Apollo, 
quoted  by  M.  Pauw,  thofe  who  were  commiffioned  to  embalm  the  fa- 
cred  dogs,  when  thefe  animals  died  of  the  hydrophobia,  contracted  a 
particular  diforder  *.  The  fame  author  remarks,  indeed,  that  thefe 
accidents  were  not  very  common.  It  might  alfo  be  poffible  that  the 
paffiage  of  Orus  Apollo  was  fufceptible  of  another  interpretation  : 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  at  this  day  in  Egypt -f-, 

as 

* Recherches  Philosophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  ii.  p.  112. 
t <c  M.  Lecointre,  who  has  refided  in.  Egypt,  afierts  that  m that  country  the 
hydrophobia  is  never  met  with;  and  that  at  Aleppo,  where  there  is  a prodigious 
u multitude  of  doge  of  different  kinds,  without  matters,  and  left  to  provide  for  them- 
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as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  warm  zone  of 
America,  dogs  are  never  attacked  by  madnefs.  So  that  the  obferv- 
ation  contradicts  a plaufible  prefumption,  founded,  apparently, 
upon  natural  principles  ; namely,  that  madnefs  muft  be  common  by 
reafon  of  the  intenfity  of  the  heat  ; a proportion  which  is  overturned 
by  faCts  that  will  one  day,  perhaps,  throw  fome  light  upon  the 
nature  of  this  cruel  difeafe,  as  well  as  upon  the  method  of  its  cure. 

The  dogs  of  Egypt  are  a race  of  large  greyhounds,  which  would 
be  very  handfome  if  they  were  taken  care  of,  or  even  if  they  were 
only  lefs  cruelly  treated.  In  lofing  the  elegance  of  their  make, 
they  ftiould,  methinks,  no  longer  poftefs  even  the  impreftion  of  thofe 
qualities  which,  every  where  elfe,  render  them  fo  worthy  of  notice. 
Neverthelefs  their  inftindt,  though  perhaps  decayed,  is  not  deftroyed. 
They  are  feen  going  and  coming  in  the  mod  frequented  flreets,  and 
avoiding  to  touch  the  clothes  of  the  paftengers,  with  an  attention 
truly  curious,  and  far  more  interefting  than  that  of  the  imbecile 
Muflulman,  who,  at  their  approach,  turns  afide  his  robe.  They- 
even  watch  over  the  fafety  of  their  executioners  ; during  the  night 
they  are  the  terror  of  thieves;  upon  the  wharfs,  boats,  and  timber, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  towns,  goods  are  entr ufted  to  their  vigilance. 
An  admirable  inftinCt,  a natural  inclination  to  make  themfelves 
ufeful  to  man,  induces  them  to  aftlime  a fuperintendance  which 
nobody  confides  to  them,  nobody  points  out  to  them  ; and  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  approach  the  charge  that  is  furrounded  by  thefe  vo- 
luntary guardians.  But  what  is  no  lefs  lingular  is,  that  thefe  dogs 
never  quit  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  born.  They  form  diftindt 
tribes,  which  have  limits  that  they  never  exceeds  ftiould  one  dog  go 

felves  ; that  there,  where  thefe  animals  perifh  in  great  numbers,  for  want  of  water 
“ and  food,  and  through  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  hydrophobia  has  never  been 
t(  feen.”  (Mém.  fur  un  Moyen  de  guérir  l’Hydrophobie,  par  M.  de  Mathéis, 
inféré  dans  la  Biblioth.  Phyfiço-econom.  Année  1784,  p.  216.) 
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into  another  quarter,  he  would  foon  be  attacked  by  the  whole  of  the 
■ ft  range  tribe,  and  would  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  efcape  from  their 
clutches. 

The  Bedouins,  who,  in  all  refpeCts,  are  far  lefs  fuperftitious  than 
the  Turks,  keep  large  greyhounds,  which  alfo  watch  round  their 
tents  ; but  they  take  the  greateft  care  of  them,  and  they  love  them  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  to  kill  a Bedouin’s  dog  would  be  to  expofe  one’s 
own  life. 

With  the  moft  decided  as  well  as  the  moft  unjuft  averfion  for  a 
fpecies  of  animals,  which,  without  hopes  of  imitating  them,  man  has 
conftituted  the  fymbol  of  unalterable  attachment  and  fidelity,  the 
Turks  have  a great  fancy  for  cats.  Mahomet  was  very  partial 
to  them.  It  is  related,  that  being  called  upon  fome  important  and 
urgent  bufinefs,  he  preferred  cutting  off  the  fleeve  of  his  robe,  to 
waking  his  cat  that  lay  upon  it  faft  afieep.  Nothing  more  was 
necefiary  to  bring  thefe  animals  into  high  requeft,  if,  in  other 
refpe&s,  their  extreme  cleanlinefs,  the  luftre  and  polifh  of  their 
fkin,  their  mild  and  quiet  difpofition,  their  gentle  and  cautious 
carefles,  did  not  render  them  amiable  creatures  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Muftulmans.  A cat  may  even  enter  a mofque;  it  is  careffed  there  as 
the  favourite  animal  of  the  Prophet,  and  as  the  enemy  of  other  trou- 
blefome  animals  ; while  a dog  that  fhould  dare  to  appear  in  the  tem- 
ples, would  pollute  them  with  his  prefence,  and  would  be  punifhed 
with  inftant  death.  But  compelled  to  avoid  man,  to  whom  he 
would  wifti  to  devote  his  domeftic  qualities,  and  the  perfection  of 
his  inftindt,  no  dog  is  tempted  to  go  into  places  where  the  Mufliil- 
mans  are  gathered  together  j they  would  there  find  neither  friend  to 
accompany,  nor  mafter  to  follow. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  cats  were  held  in  great  veneration,  but  dogs  in 
ftill  more.  In  any  houfe  where  a cat  died  a natural  death  (for  no 
perfon  killing  a cat,  even  involuntarily,  could  efcape  a capital 
punifhment),  the  inhabitants  fhaved  their  eyelids  only,  but  upon 
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the  death  of  a dog  they  fhaved  their  head  and  their  whole  body  *. 
Cats  that  happened  to  die  were  carried  to  the  facred  temples,  and 
after  having  been  embalmed,  were  buried  at  Bubaftis  •'j~,  a con- 
siderable city  in  Lower  Egypt,  now  called  Bajta. 

Thefe  honours  and  prerogatives  were  not  merely  a matter  of 
fancy  ; they  had  a great  political  end,  the  intereft  and  fubfiftence  of 
a whole  people.  It  was  neceffary  to  put  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  law  a fpecies  of  animals  whole  defence  againlt  the  pro- 
digious multitudes  of  rats  and  mice  with  which  Egypt  is  infefted, 
was  abfolutely  indifpenfable.  Deification  appeared  to  the  priefts  the 
molt  certain  means  to  induce  the  people  to  refpeCt  thofe  objects 
which  it  was  their  intereft  to  preferve.  What  ftgnifies  it,  in  faCt,  to 
a religious  idolater,  whether  he  adores  a man  or  a cat,  a woman  or 
an  onion?  Are  not  they  all  alike  remote  from  Divinity  ? Superftition 
being  then  neceffary  to  men,  was  it  not  better  to  turn  it  to  a ufeful 
purpofe  ? Happy  the  people  whofe  fuperftition  is  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  and  of  the  public  good  ! 

In  a country  where  phyfical  enjoyment  is  every  thing,  and  moral 
fentiment  almoft  nothing,  the  alluring  figure  of  the  cat  appeared 
preferable  to  the  docility,  the  exquifite  inftinCt,  and  the  difcerning 
fidelity  of  the  dog.  A fingle  trait  of  this  kind  often  marks  the 
character  of  a nation  better  than  a thoufand  obfervations  on  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  which  foon  become  mere  routine,  are  in  time 
confideredas  indifferent,  and  at  length  are  fo  habitual,  that  men  perfe- 
vere  in  them  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  making  any  change. 
From  this,  cannot  an  opinion  be  eafily  formed  of  a people  that  detefts 
‘ the  dog  and  loves  the  cat,  becaufe  the  latter  carefully  hides  her  ex- 
crements, and  does  not  devour  filth,  upon  which  the  nature  of  the 
dog  fometimes  incites  it  to  feed  ? 

There  are  cats  in  all  the  houfes  in  Egypt.  In  thofe  of  the  rich  they 

r • • / <'  ’ r , • Ra  f'u  i j 

* Hérodote,  liv.  ii,  §6.  trad,  de  Larcher.  t Ibidem,  §67. 
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are  indulged  in  the  apartments,  and  partake  of  the  effeminacy  and 
indolence  of  their  mafters,  who  amufe  themfelves  in  ftroking  them, 
and  lavifhing  upon  them  careffes  which  thefe  cold  and  haughty  men 
will  not  deign  to  beftow  on  beings  endowed  with  fuperior  fenfe.  In 
a word,  unlefs  they  were  deified,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  be  better  treated. 

Here,  it  is  true,  the  cats  are  very  gentle  and  familiar  : they  have 
none  of  that  fufpicious  and  ferocious  difpofit ion  which,  in  fome  parts 
of  France,  diftinguifhes  a race  of  animals  more  wild  than  domeftic. 
But  thefe  differences  are  as  much  the  work. of  man  as  the  effedl  of 
the  influence  of  climate.  In  the  department  where  I refide,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighbouring  ones,  the  cats,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are,  next  to  the  farm-horfes,  the  moil  unfortunate  of  all  animals  ; 
mafters  and  fervants  alike  hunt,  beat,  and  throw  ftones  at  them,  fet 
dogs  at  them,  and  keep  them  without  food.  If  hunger,  which 
their  meagre  appearance  attefts,  induce  one  of  them  to  watch  and 
take  the  fmalleft  morfel,  the  pretended  robber,  becaufe  nature  would 
not  fuffer  her  to  die  for  want,  forfeits  her  life  for  the  dexterity  fhe 
employed  in  its  fupport.  How  can  cats,  in  the  houfes  of  fuch 
hofts,  whofe  cruelty  approaches  to  barbarity,  fail  to  have  a favage 
look,  the  mark  of  ferocity?  And  if  we  compare  the  miferable  cats  of 
my  country  to  thofe  kept  at  Paris,  where,  better  treated,  and  free 
from  perpetual  fear,  they  fhew  an  amiable  familiarity,  we  fhall 
find  this  an  additional  proof,  how  far  the  difpofition  of  man  can 
influence  that  of  the  animals  about  him. 

I was  for  a long  time  the  poffeffor  of  a very  fine  Angora*  fhe-cat. 

* The  cuftom  of  fpeaking  of  Angola  inftead  of  Angora  cats  is  not  yet  difufed.  This 
miftake  is  even  to  be  found  in  modem  works  of  fcience.  In  the  Encyclopédie  jncthodique 
we  find,  under  the  article  Kahatoes , that  a yellow-crefted  cockatoo  took  a pleafure  in 
playing  with  an  Angola  cat.  Angola  is  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  Angora  in 
Alia  Minor,  not  far  from  Smyrna.  It  is  there  that  are  found  thefe  animals  with  the 
long  hair,  of  which  the  fineft  camlets  are  manufactured, 
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Her  long  and  thick  hair  covered  her  entirely  ; her  bufhy  tail  formed 
a brufh,  refembling  a beautiful  plume  of  feathers,  which  fhe  could 
at  pleafure  turn  upon  her  back.  No  fpot,  no  fhade  tarnifhed  the 
dazzling  whitenefs  of  her  coat.  Her  nofe  and  the  turn  of  her  lips 
were  of  a pale  rofe  colour.  In  her  round  head  fparkled  two  large  eyes, 
the  one  of  a light  yellow  and  the  other  blue.  The  graceful  motions 
and  attitudes  of  this  charming  cat  were  even  furpaffed  by  her  amiable, 
difpofition.  Her  afped  was  mild,  and  her  gentlenefs  truly  inte- 
refting.  Though  ever  fo  much  handled,  fhe  never  exerted  her 
claws  from  their  fheath.  Senfible  of  careffes,  fhe  licked  the  hand 
that  ftroked  her,  or  even  that  by  which  fhe  was  teazed.  When  tra- 
velling, fhe  would  lie  quietly  upon  my  knees,  without  the  neceflity 
of  being  held  ; fhe  made  no  noife,  nor  was  fhe  at  all  troublefome 
while  near  me,  or  any  other  perfon  fhe  "was  in  the  habit  of  feeing. 
When  I was  alone,  (he  fat  at  my  fide  ; would  fometimes  interrupt  me 
with  little  affedionate  carefles,  in  the  midd  of  my  labours  or  medi- 
tations ; and  fhe  would  alfo  follow  me  in  my  walks.  In  my  abfence, 
fhe  would  feek  me,  and  at  firft  cry  after  me  with  uneafinefs,  and  if  I 
did  not  foon  make  my  appearance,  fhe  would  leave  my  apartment  and 
attach  herfelf  to  the  perfon  in  the  houfe,  whom,  after  me,  fhe  mod 
loved.  She  knew  my  voice,  and  feemed  to  receive  me  every  time 
with  additional  fatisfadion.  Her  dep  was  draight,  her  gait  free, 
and  her  look  as  mild  as  her  difpofition;  in  a word,  under  the  brilliant 
and  furry  fkin  of  a cat,  fhe  pofTeffed  the  good  temper  of  the  mod 
amiable  dog. 

This  animal  was  for  many  years  my  delight.  How  exprefîively 
was  her  attachment  painted  in  her  face  ! How  often  have  her  fond 
careffes  diverted  my  mind  from  care,  and  confoled  me  in  my  misfor- 
tunes ! How  often  has  an  animal,  of  a fpecies  accufed  of  treachery, 
formed,  at  my  houfe,  a linking  contrail  to  a crowd  of  real  traitors, 
who,  under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip,  befet  the  door  of  an  honed  man, 
only  the  better  to  deceive  him  i to  thofe  ferpents  that  I have  fo  many 
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times  foflered  in  my  bofom,  only  to  feel  as  often  their  fling  ! Unfor- 
tunately for  mankind,  the  life  of  the  wicked  is  long.  Thofe 
audacious,  criminal,  and  execrable  men,  whofe  names  my  pen 
fhould  trace,  were  it  not  referved  to  Heaven  to  fignaiize  againft  them 
its  juftice,  are  yet  alive;  while  my  beautiful  and  interefting  com- 
panion is  no  more.  After  feveral  days  of  fuffering,  during  which 
I never  left  her,  her  eyes,  conftantly  fixed  on  me,  clofed  never  again  to 
open — my  tears  flowed — they  now  flow.  Feeling  minds  will  pardon 
this  digreflion,  the  refult  of  grief  and  gratitude.  Thofe  whofe  fouls 
are  rendered  callous  by  egotifm  and  infenflbility,  give  me  no  difquiet  ; 
it  is  not  for  them  I write. 

In  the  hot  climates  of  thofe  ancient  countries  which,  from  periods 
enveloped  in  the  darknefs  of  ages  far  too  remote  to  be  afcertained 
with  any  precifion,  have  been  by  man  covered  with  colonies  and 
flocks,  are  reared  the  moil  gentle  and  the  moll  docile  animals  of 
their  fpecies  ; while  in  the  depopulated  parts  of  the  fame  countries 
fuch  animals  continue  wild  and  exceedingly  ferocious.  No  where 
are  domeftic  animals  more  familiarized,  and,  if  I may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  more  completely  domeflicated,  than  in  the  hot  countries 
of  the  Eafl.  The  horfe,  ardent  as  the  air  he  breathes,  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  extremely  gentle.  The  buffalo,  fcarcely  taken  from  his  flate 
of  favage  liberty,  and  while  he  yet  wears  the  afpedt  of  ferocity,  is 
as  tradtable  as  the  ox  is  in  Europe  he  allows  himfelf  peaceably  to 
be  rode  and  driven  ; and  a child  is  equal  to  the  talk  of  conducing 
numerous  droves.  It  is  not  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  food,  nor 
even  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this 
eharadteriftic  gentlenefs,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elfe  where.  It  is 
not  here,  in  fadt,  a want  of  energy,  nor  natural  indolence,  fuch 
as  is  obfervable  in  the  animals  inhabiting  the  very  hot,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  very  wet  regions  of  South  America..  Every  fpecies  is 
endowed  with  all  the  fire,  flrength,  and  vigour,  of  which  it  is  fuf- 
eeptible.. 
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But  it  is  that  the  men  of  thofe  countries,  after  having  acquired 
the  poffeflion  of  ufeful  animals,  have  found  means  to  turn  their  con- 
queft  to  the  beft  account.  This  part  of  the  Eaft  has  ever  been  the 
refidence  of  wandering  nations,  who  poffefling  no  other  property  than 
their  flocks  and  herds,  the  prefervation  of  thefe  was  their  only  care. 
They  do  not  fend  them  to  feed  in  places  diftant  from  their  habita- 
tions ; but  they  are  buffered  to  live  with  themfelves  : they  neither 
defpife  nor  forfake  them;  but  conduct  them  wherever  they  are  led 
by  their  erratic  kind  of  life.  Having  no  ftables  to  confine  them 
in,  there  is  no  occafion  for  their  being  tied  with  halters.  The  dro- 
medary, after  feeding  at  liberty  during  the  day,  comes  of  his  own 
accord  in  the  evening  to  lie  down  before  his  mafter’s  tent  ; and  the 
fame  tent  lodges  the  Bedouin  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  mare,  a 
ewe,  and  fome  goats.  They  are  never  parted  off;  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  pafs  the  night  together,  without  confufion,  without  acci- 
dent, and  in  the  moft  perfect  tranquillity.  It  is  not  at  all  aftonifhing, 
that  animals  which  have  fo  familiar  an  intercourfe  with  man  are,  of 
all  others,  the  moft  tame;  and,  as  it  is  the  Bedouins,  and  people 
refembling  the  Bedouins,  who  have  furniflied,  and  daily  furnifh 
them  to  other  nations  fettled  in  the  fame  countries,  it  is  ftill  lefs 
aftonifhing,  that  all  the  domeftic  animals  fhould  here  be  remarkable 
for  their  quiet  and  gentle  difpofition. 

An  animal  that  might  be  added  to  thofe  which  the  Egyptians 
have  accuftomed  to  domeftic  habits,  is  the  ichneumon  *.  Much  has 
been  written,  and  many  fabulous  ftories  related  of  this  quadruped. 
It  was  one  of  the  facred  animals  of  ancient  Egypt.  Particular  care 
was  taken  of  it  while  alive,  and  honours  were  paid  to  it  after  its 
death  : funds  were  fet  apart  for  the  fupport  of  this  animal,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  others:  it  was  fed,  like  cats,  with  bread  foaked  in 
milk,  or  with  the  fifh  of  the  Nile  cut  in  pieces -f  ; and  it  was  every 

•*  Mangoujle,  BufFon,  Hid.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. — Viverra  ichneumon , L. 

t See  Notes  in  Larcher’s  tranflatioa  of  Herodotus,  § 65  and  67. 
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where  forbidden  to  be  killed.  The  objebt  of  worfhip  of  a celebrated 
people,  the  fuppofed  protedtor  of  the  moil  lingular  country  in  the 
world,  againft  a fcourge  which,  though  unknown  in  our  climates,  is 
the  mod:  dreadful  to  an  agricultural  people;  what  accumulated  mo- 
tives for  producing  the  marvellous  ! And  it  has  indeed  been  em- 
ployed with  no  fparing  hand.  Molt  travellers  have  merely  feen,  not 
examined,  the  ichneumon  ; and  prejudiced  by  the  tales  which  both 
ancients  and  moderns  have  written  upon  that  fubjedt,  they  have  fuc- 
cefhvely  copied  them  in  their  different  narratives.  It  was  referved 
for  the  torch  of  criticifm,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Buffon,  to  difpel 
a crowd  of  errors  which  obfeured  natural  hiltory  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  ichneumon  in  particular  *.  I fhall  not  here  repeat  what 
may  be  read  with  infinitely  more  intereft  in  the  work  of  that  fublime 
painter  of  Nature.  But  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  ichneumon  in  its  native  country,  and  in  a Rate  of  liberty,  I fhall 
give  the  fubffance  of  my  remarks  upon  this  quadruped,  and  endea- 
vour to  afeertain  the  extent  of  its  ufefulnefs,  in  reducing  to  their 
ji  ft  value  its  boafted  and  exaggerated  fervices  -f. 

With  great  difpofitions  to  familiarity,  the  ichneumon  is  not  do- 
meftic  in  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  do  not  now  rear  them  in  their 
houfes  ; nor  do  they  even  remember  their  having  been  fo  brought  up 
by  their  progenitors.  Is  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  thofe  which 
Bellon  X and  Profper  Alpinus  § affert  they  faw  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
were  fome  individuals  kept  rather  as  an  objedt  of  curiofity  than  ufe  ? 
For  if  they  hunt  rats  and  mice,  they  alfo  deftroy  poultry  ; and  this 
appetite  would  fully  counterbalance  the  fervice  they  might  render  in 
clearing  houfes  of  noxious  animals,  which  cats  would  deftroy  with 
more  certainty  and  lefs  inconvenience. 

* See  l’Hift.  Nat.  des  Animaux  Quad,  article  Mangaufte. 

t Thefe  remarks  upon  the  ichneumon  or  mangoujlc  of  Egypt  have  already  becit 
publifhed  in  the  'Journal  de  Phyjique  for  May  1785. 

\ Obferv.  liv.  li.  chap.  22.  § Defer  ip.  Egypt,  lib.  iv. 
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Very  fimilar  in  its  habits  to  weafels  and  polecats,  the  ichneumon 
feeds  upon  rats,  birds,  and  reptiles.  It  prowls  about  the  habitations, 
and  even  deals  into  them  to  catch  the  hens  and  eat  their  eggs.  This 
natural  fondnefs  for  eggs  induces  them  often  to  rake  up  the  fand  for 
thofe  deposited  there  by  crocodiles  ; and  thus  they  certainly  prevent 
the  too  great  propagation  of  thofe  detedable  animals.  But  it  mud 
now  judly  excite  laughter  to  read,  that,  leaping  into  the  gaping 
mouths  of  the  crocodiles,  they  enter  into  their  belly,  and  never  quit 
it  till  they  have  devoured  their  entrails  *.  If  fome  ichneumons  have 
been  feen  flying  with  fury  at  the  little  crocodiles  that  have  been  of- 
fered them  -f,  it  mud  have  been  the  effedt  of  their  appetite  for  all 
forts  of  reptiles,  and  not,  as  many  perfons  have  imagined,  that  of  a 
particular  enmity,  or  of  a law  of  nature,  which  fpecially  directed 
them  to  dop  the  multiplication  of  this  amphibious  fpecies  ;£.  It 
would  at  lead  have  been  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  Nature  created 
the  ichneumon  on  purpofe  to  prevent  the  too  great  propagation  of 
poultry,  which,  in  fad:,  they  dedroy  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  they  do  crocodiles. 

Whaf  proves  dill  more  that  fuch  intentions,  with  refped  to  the 
ichneumon,  have  been  erroneoudy  afcribed  to  Nature,  is,  that  in 
more  than  half  of  the  northern  part  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
that  part  comprehended  between  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the  town 
of  S/out , they  are  very  common,  although  there  are  here  no  croco- 
diles ; while  they  are  more  fcarce  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  crocodiles 
are,  in  their  turn,  very  numerous.  The  ichneumon  is  no  where 

* Almolt  all  the  ancient  writers,  and  of  the  moderns.  Maillet,  Jauna,  and  others. 

■f  Maillet,  Defcript.  de  l’Egypte,  partie  ii.  p.  34. 

+ Maillet,  at  the  place  already  quoted.  See  alfo  l’Hiftoire  de  Chypre,  de  Jéru- 
falem,  et  d’Egypte,  par  le  Chevalier  Dom.  Jauna,  tome  ii.  Etat  prêtent  de  l’Egypte, 
p.  1230.  The  latter  will  be  found  almoft  an  ex  aft  copy  of  the  former,  except  that 
he  has  improved  upon  his  model,  by  the  addition  of  other  fabulous  details  which 
Maillet  difdained.  Thus  it  is  that  immenfe  quartos  are  often  manufactured. 
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more  multiplied  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  which,  being  better  culti- 
vated, more  inhabited,  more  moift,  and  more  fhady,  affords  alfo  a 
more  abundant  fupply  of  prey  and  food;  and,  I repeat  it,  crocodiles 
are  there  never  feen. 

I fhall  correct  an  error  on  this  fubjedt,  which  would  be  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  writings  of  a traveller  of  lefs  reputation  than  Dr. 
Shaw:  it  will  be  a proof,  in  addition  to  fo  many  others,  of  the  diftruft 
and  difcrimination  neceffary  to  be  fhewn  and  ufed,  when  a perfon  who 
viiits  diflant  countries,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  feeing  things 
himfelf,  relies  upon  the  reports  of  others,  which  too  often  prove 
erroneous.  “ The  Egyptians, 5>  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “ know  fo  little  of 
“ the  real  crocodile,  that  they  call  it  timfah  ; and  it  is  fo  rarely 
4 ‘ to  be  found  below  the  cataradts  of  the  Nile,  that  the  Egyptians 
“ confider  it  as  great  a curiofity  as  the  Europeans  *.**  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  went  no  farther  than  Cairo,  has  too  lightly  adopted  an  aflèrtion 
contrary  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Had  he  been  better  informed,  he  would  have  learned 
that  Upper  Egypt,  below  the  cataradts,  is  infefted  with  crocodiles 
as  real  as  they  are  numerous. 

The  antipathy  to  the  crocodile,  erroneoufly  attributed  to  the  ich- 
neumon, is  really  an  innate  fentiment  in  an  animal  of  a quite  different 
kind.  What  has  happened  on  this  occafion  has  been  feen  in  other 
inftances.  While  the  ichneumon  receives  the  honour  of  carrying  on 
a perpetual  and  defperate  war  againft  the  crocodiles,  a fpecies  of  tor- 
toife  of  the  Nile,  aiming  at  them  more  certain,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  more  fient  blows,  is  fuccefsfully  employed  in  their  deftrudtion. 
As  foon  as  the  young  crocodiles  are  hatched,  and  reach  the  river,  this 
tortoife  attacks  and  devours  them.  Maillet  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
fidt,  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  relate  it  on  the  teftimony  of  the 

* Dr.  Shaw’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
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natives,  although  that  is  the  bed  kind  of  evidence  for  afcertaining 
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fatds  fo  generally  known.  “ I know,’*  fays  the  Conful,  “ fome 
“ perfons  fuppofe  that  this  animal  (the  ichneumon)  is  no  other 
“ than  a fpecies  of  turtle  of  a whitilh  colour,  called  by  the  Arabs 
“ cerf'e>  that  is  thirf'e , the  generic  name  of  the  turtle  in  the  Arabic 
“ language.  They  fay,  that,  by  a natural  indimd,  it  watches  the 
“ crocodile  when  going  to  depofit  its  eggs  in  the  fand  ; and,  as  foon 
“ as  die  retires,  goes  in  fearch  of  them,  in  order  to  break  and  eat 
“ them.  But  without  fpeaking  of  the  drawing  that  Dapper  has 
“ given  of  the  ichneumon,  which  has  no  refemblance  whatever 
“ to  the  tortoife,  the  numerous  reprefentations  in  done  dill  re- 
“ maining  of  that  animal,  feveral  of  which  are  accompanied  with 
“ hieroglyphics,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  animal 
“ called  Pharaoh's  rat." — This  only  means,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  exidence  of  the  ichneumon,  which  nobody  conteds. — 
**  It  is,”  continues  he,  “ a fpecies  of  fmall  wild  hog,  very  pretty, 
“ and  eadly  tamed,  with  bridles  like  thofe  of  a porcupine  Here 
we  find  the  rat  transformed  to  a fmall  pig,  ôte.  Such  authorities, 
it  mud  be  admitted,  have  very  little  weight  in  natural  hidory. 

This  fpecies  of  tortoife  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Nile,  to  which  crocodiles  are  confined.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
advantage  with  which  this  thirf'e  of  the  Egyptians  and  Nubians 
makes  war  upon  the  crocodiles,  I fhall  relate  a circumdance,  which 
perfons  belonging  to  Thebaïs.,  whofe  veracity  upon  other  occafions 
has  been  afeertained,  adured  me  they  had  obferved.  This  is,  that 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  out  of  fifty  young  cro- 
codiles, hatched  at  the  fame  brood,  feven  only  efcaped  the  thirf'e.  It  is 
therefore  principally  to  this  animal  that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the 
mod  fenfible  diminution  of  a fpecies  of  reptile,  as  hideous  in  form 


# Defcrip.  de  l’Egypte^  partie  ii.  p.  33,  34. 
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as  it  is  deftrudtive  from  its  ferocious  difpofition.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  thirf'e  had  a much  better  title  than  the  ichneumon,  to  be  the 
God  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  wonder  of  writers. 

But  this  valuable  race  of  teflaceous  animals  mull  alfo  have  its  ene- 
mies ; for  it  is  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  it  fhould  be  from  the  fe- 
cundity of  its  nature.  May  we  not  then  accufe  the  ichneumon  itfelf, 
which,  led  by  its  avidity  for  eggs,  will  feek  for  thofe  that  the  turtles, 
as  well  as  the  crocodiles,  hide  in  the  fand  ? Thus  it  becomes  the  fa- 
viour  of  crocodiles  inflead  of  being  their  implacable  enemy,  as  has 
been  alleged. 

The  name  of  ichneumon  is  at  this  day  unknown  in  Egypt;  we  do 
not  even  find  the  denomination  of  Pharaoh's  rat , which  Haffelquitz 
has  falfely  afferted  was  by  the  French  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  animal. 
With  a little  refledion,  or  rather  with  lefs  partiality,  he  would  have 
feen  that  Pietro  della  Valle , an  Italian  *,  and  Corneille  le  Bruyn , a 
Dutchman -f,  have  both  made  ufe  of  that  name;  and  that  Klein, 
who  was  not  a Frenchman,  had  applied  it  to  the  Guinea-pig  J,  &c. 
&c.  If  this  traveller  had  formed  his  opinions  with  lefs  precipitancy, 
he  would  have  learned  that  a common  denomination  fhould  not  be 
rigoroufly  examined,  particularly  where  it  is  not  unreafonable  ; and 
that  of  which  he  fpeaks  is  not  fo  extravagant  as  a thoufand  phrafes 
of  nomenclature  which  he  had  got  by  heart.  But  he  had  the  mania 
of  criticifing  our  nation,  a mania  for  which  Buffon  has  reproved  him 
with  fufficient  feverity  to  cure  him,  had  he  lived  to  fee  his  work  §. 

When  a perfon  has  once  committed  a fault,  he  is  apt  to  be  fuf- 
pedted  at  other  times.  Buffon  did  not  choofe  to  rely  upon  Haffel- 
quitz,  when  he  fays  that  the  Arabic  name  of  the  ichneumon  in  Egypt 

* Voyages,  Paris  1670,  tome  i.  p.  239. 

t Voyages  au  Levant,  nouv.  édit.  1725,  tome  ii.  p.  72,  note  [a]  de  l’éditeur. 

$ Klein  de  Quadruped. 

§ Hift.  Nat.  de  la  Mangoufte,  en  note. 
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is  nems,  and  has  preferred  the  teftimony  of  Shaw,  who  afïèrts, 
that  in  Barbary  nems  is  the  name  of  the  weazel,  and  that  of  the 
ichneumon  tezer-dea  *.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  the  prefent 
Egyptians,  who,  it  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,  have  no  greater 
regard  for  the  ichneumon  than  we  have  for  the  martin  or  pole-cat,  call 
the  ichneumon  nems,  and  give  to  the  weazel  the  appellation  of  herf'e . 
I have  even  had  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  that  the  two  live  ani- 
mals which  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  French  ambalfador  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  him  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Buffon,  and  which  he  actu- 
ally received,  were  nems,  the  ichneumons  of  Egypt.  But  this  dif- 
ference of  names  in  different  countries  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.' 
Although  the  Arabic  language  is  fpoken  both  in  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary, the  two  dialeCts  are  fo  diflimilar/that  an  Egyptian  and  a native 
©f  Barbary  would  be  very  much  at  a lofs  to  understand  each  other, 

* Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CASTLE  OF  ROSSETTA. — HOUHOU,  OR  EGYPTIAN  CUCKOO.— HOOPOE,  OR  DUNG-BIRD— 
TURTLE-DOVES.— LITTLE  OWL.— LOTUS,  OR  WATER-LILY.— INDIAN  FIG,  OR  PRICKLY 
PEAR.— FARNESIAN  FRAU  RANT  ACACIA,  OR  SENSITIVE  PLANT.— SYCAMORUS,  OR  MUL- 
BERRY-LEAVED EGYPTIAN  FIG-TREE— SCHISM.— DOURRA,  OR  INDIAN  MILLET— AFRI- 
CAN MARYGOLD— DUCKS— THRUSHES— WOODCOCK. 

My  excursions  in  the  environs  of  RofTetta  were  frequent,  and  they 
were  always  a new  fource  of  pleafure  and  information.  I never  failed 
to  take  my  gun  ; it  ferved  to  procure  me  the  different  fpecies  of  birds 
which  enliven  the  plains,  already  fo  intereTing  on  account  of  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  the  plants  that  are  there  cultivated.  I went, 
on  the  24th  of  October*,  to  an  old  ruinous  caTle,  which  is  at  fome 
diTance  to  the  northward  of  RofTetta.  It  was  intended,  as  well  as 
another  placed  upon  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  river.  At  prefent,  thefe  two  cailles  are  not  much 
lefs  than  a league  from  the  fea.  The  former,  the  conTru&ion  of 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  St.  Lewis,  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades,  is  almoT  entirely  demolifhed  : there  if  ill  remained  in  it  fome 
pieces  of  cannon,  but  they  were  unfit  for  fervice.  More  ancient 
monuments  have  been  employed  in  its  ereétion,  as  I remarked  feveral 
Tones  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  I had  drawings  taken  of  fome 
of  thefe  antique  Tones,  and  addreffed  them  to  Bertin  the  miniTer, 
with  feveral  others,  of  the  fate  of  which  I am  equally  ignorant. 

'*  I am  well  aware,  that  the  date  of  my  excurfions  will  appear  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  all  others  but  naturalifts,  who  will  be  fenfible  that  it  is  effential  to  fix  the  pe- 
riods tn  which  I met  with  fuch  and  fuch  a bird,  in  order  to  afccrtain  that  of  their 
paffage  into  Egypt, 
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The  date-trees  are  very  much  propagated  in  all  thefe  countries. 
Several  fpecies  of  birds  perch  upon  their  long  leaves  ; while  others 
hop  from  branch  to  branch,  in  the  thick  hedges  of  the  enclofures. 
I killed  on  that  day  fome  houhous,  hoopoes,  turtle-doves,  and  a little 
owl. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  birds,  although  pretty  common  in  the  environs 
of  Roffetta,  and,  as  Ï was  informed,  in  thofe  of  Damietta,  was  not 
known  to  naturaliffs  previous  to  my  travels  to  Egypt.  I fent  de- 
fcriptions  of  it,  with  notes,  to  Buffon  ; and  his  fkilful  co-operator, 
Guénau  de  Montbeillard , has  publifhed  them  in  the  Natural  Hiflory 
of  Birds,  article  Houhou  of  Egypt.  Although  this  little  difcovery  in 
ornithology  belongs  to  me,  I lhall  not  here  repeat  the  particulars  of 
it,  Buffon’s  work  being  in  every  body’s  hands.  What  little  I am 
going  to  add,  is  the  refult  of  obfervations  pofterior  to  thofe  which 
are  inferted  in  the  Hifoire  Naturelle , generale  et  particulière. 

The  houhous , or  Egyptian  cuckoos,  have  very  fhort  wings,  and 
yet  they  are  exceedingly  long  in  proportion  to  their  body.  Indeed 
they  fly  badly,  and  cannot  raife  themfelves,  nor  even  traverfe,  in 
the  fame  flight,  a fpace  of  any  extent  ; fo,  unlefs  they  meet  with 
fome  bufh  to  alight  upon,  they  are  foon  obliged  to  let  themfelves,  in 
a manner,  fall  to  the  ground.  In  fhort,  they  poffefs  the  faculty  of 
flying  only  in  a fufficient  degree  to  enable  them  to  catch  grafshoppers 
and  other  infedfs  of  the  fame  kind,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfifl. 
They  are  by  no  means  wild,  and  eafily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  ap- 
proached. 

If  any  thing  could  determine  the  naturalift  to  abandon  methodical 
arrangements  in  natural  hiftory,  founded  folely  upon  fome  exterior 
forms  of  the  animals,  and  by  which  thofe  are  frequently  claffed  to- 
gether whofe  nature  is  entirely  oppofite,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
comparifon  of  the  houhou  with  the  cuckoo , of  which  two  fpecies 
have  been  made  of  the  fame  genus.  In  fadt,  the  common  cuckoo, 
the  only  bird  of  all  others  that  fhews  neither  attention  nor  attachment 
4 to 
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to  its  offspring  ; the  only  one  that  carries  indifference  fo  far  as  to 
entrufl  them  to  a ftrange  mother,  whofe  hopes  it  has  had  the  bar- 
barity to  annihilate;  the  only  one,  in  Ihort,  that  Nature  has  deprived 
of  the  happinefs  of  bringing  up  its  young,  and  of  lavishing  upon 
them  thofe  affeding  kindneffes  in  which,  in  our  woods,  moft  of 
thefe  little  winged  families  take  a part  ; the  cuckoo,  I fay,  is  very 
different  in  its  habits,  which  form  an  exception  in  the  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals, from  a bird  whofe  manners  have  nothing  in  them  unintereft- 
ing.  The  houhou  is  not  folitary  ; they  live  in  pairs,  and  the  attach- 
ment which  unites  them  appears  lafting  ; it  hatches  its  eggs  and 
rears  its  young  : it  does  not  go  and  feek  the  Iliade  of  the  forefts 
but  it  delights  in  being  near  inhabited  fpots  : it  does  not  fear  the 
neighbourhood  of  man  ; and  model!:  on  account  of  its  plumage,  the 
grave  tone  of  its  voice,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  its  habits,  it  occupies 
itfelf  in  rendering  him  fervices,  by  continually  hunting  after  the 
infects  that  devour  the  harvefts  ; a new  proof  that  Ihow  and  noife 
are  not  always  the  companions  of  utility.  So  charaderillic  a dif- 
ference in  the  manners,  whatever  may  be  the  exterior  refemblance  in 
other  refpeds,  feparates  very  diftindly  two  fpecies  of  birds  that  have 
only  fome  limilarity  of  form  ; a fimilarity  even  pretty  remote,  lince 
the  nail  of  the  internal  and  pofterior  toe  of  the  houhou  is  ftraight  and 
long  like  that  of  the  lark  ; and  this  remarkable  conformation  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  foot  of  the  cuckoo. 

One  of  the  mod:  common  birds  in  Lower  Egypt,  principally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  is  the  hoopoe,  or  dung-bird  *.  Thofe 
that  do  not  quit  the  country  are  joined  by  flights  of  travellers, 
who,  from  northern  regions,  come  in  quel!  of  a warmer  climate  and 
a greater  abundance  of  food,  which  they  find  in  the  vaft  number 
of  infeds  that  the  Nile,  in  retiring  to  its  bed,  leaves  expofed  to  view. 
The  latter  are  very  fat,  and  their  flelh  is  tender  and  well  tailed  ; 

* Hilt.  Nat.  des  Oil.  et  PI.  cnlum.  No.  52. — Upupa  epcps,  L. 
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whereas  the  fedentary  hoopoes  are  reckoned  very  bad  eating*.  The 
inhabitants  kill  none  of  them.  They  are  not  wild  : there  is  a great 
quantity  in  the  tumultuous  city  of  Cairo,  where  they  build  their  nefts, 
in  perfect  fecurity,  upon  the  terraced  roofs  of  the  houfes. 

In  Egypt,  I have  often  feen  hoopoes  aflfembled  in  fmall  flocks. 
When  one  of  them  is  feparated  from  the  others,  it  calls  its  compa- 
nions, by  a very  thrill  cry,  of  two  notes,  zi,  zi.  When  they  are 
perched,  their  cry,  to  which  I have  taken  a pleafure  in  liftening  with 
attention,  may  be  tolerably  well  exp  refled  by  the  fy  liable  poun,  which  ' 
they  pronounce  with  a ftrong  and  grave  voice,  almoft  always  three  times 
in  fucceffion;  at  each  time  they  draw  in  their  long  bill  clofe  to  their 
bread,  and  brifkly  raife  their  head.  They  fometimes  alfo  utter  a hoarfe 
and  difagreeable  found,  in  one  note.  When  at  reft,  their  bill  and  their 
creft,  laid  back,  are  upon  an  exacüt  level. 

There  is,  as  in  the  hoopoes,  a great  difference  in  point  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  flefh  between  the  migratory  turtle-doves,  and  thofe  which 
do  not  quit  Egypt  : the  former  are  good  eating,  and  the  others  afford 
only  a dry  and  unfavoury  difh.  Neither  are  thefe  birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  turtle-doves  wrhich  arrive  in  Egypt,  after  our  autumn, 
and  which  there  fpread  themfelves  from  the  fea  as  far  as  Cairo,  are  of 
the  common  fpecies  and  thofe  which  conifantly  inhabit  the  fame 
country,  form  a very  diftindl  race.  The  top  of  their  head  and  neck 
is  of  a light  gridelin  ; the  back  and  the  leflfer  wing  coverts  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  the  red  tint  is  the  moll  lively.  Upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  a fort  of  half-collar,  black  and  narrow  ; the  throat  and 
inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  are  white  ; the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a 
pale  gridelin  ; the  ftomach  and  the  belly  are  of  a dirty  white.  The 
primary  wing  quills  are  brown  mixed  with  rufous,  and  the  others 

* Hoopoes  are  eaten  in  feveral  places  in  Italy.  I generally  faw  them  hanging  upon 
the  hooks  of  the  cooks’  fliops  in  Genoa. 

t Tourterelle  commune,  Buffqn,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  394. — 
C plumb  a turtur,  L. 
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cinereous,  and  tipped,  without  and  within,  with  a light  afh-colour  gray. 
The  tail-quills  are  wedge-like,  of  a bright  afh  colour,  and  tipped  with 
white,  except  the  exterior  feather  on  each  fide,  which  is  entirely  white. 
All  thefe  quills,  thofe  of  the  wings,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  tail,  are, 
underneath,  of  a deep  cinereous  for  about  a third  of  their  length  ; 
the  remainder  are  white,  but  their  colour  is  much  lighter  in  the  fe- 
males. The  iris  of  the  eye  is  orange;  the  bill  cinereous;  the  whole 
of  the  legs  and  feet  are  rofe-colour. 

I kept,  for  two  years,  feveral  pairs  of  thefe  pretty  birds,  and  I never 
perceived  any  change  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ; whence  it  re- 
fults  that  the  other  turtle-doves  to  which  they  may  be  compared, 
are  of  different  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  uniform  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies: 
fuch,  for  inftance,  are  the  collared  turtles  of  Barbary,  which  would 
perfectly  refemble  thefe,  if  the  ground  of  their  plumage  were  not  of  a 
fine  white;  whence  it  alfo  refults  that  a knowledge  of  the  fpecies  of 
turtle-doves  foreign  to  our  climate,  is  not  yet  acquired  ; and  that  in 
haftily  clafiing  together  feveral  races,  really  diffindt,  we  have  thrown 
their  hiffory  into  fome  confufion.  The  race  of  the  collared  turtle- 
doves of  Egypt,  not  fo  large,  and  more  delicately  formed  than  that 
of  Europe  *,  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  collared  turtle  of 
Senegal , mentioned  by  Briffon  -f,  as  far  as  a judgment  can  be  formed 
from  the  whole  of  the  defcriptions. 

In  other  refpedts,  thefe  turtle-doves,  of  whatever  fpecies  they  may 
be,  whether  birds  of  paffage  or  never  migrating,  are  equally  fpared 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  neither  kill  nor  eat  them.  Wifh- 
ing  to  learn  the  motive  for  this  forbearance,  among  a people  who 
manifeff  fo  little  in  mod  of  their  adtions,  I was  informed  that  it  was 
in  honour  of  humanity.  It  is  the  confequence  of  a refpedt  for  hofpi- 

* Tourterelle  à collier , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PL  enlum.  No.  244. — 
Columba  riforia , L. 

t Ornith.  tome  i.  p.  95.  gen.  1. — Tourterelle  à collier  du  Scnegale,  BufFon,  Hift. 
Nat.  des  Oif.  étrangers  qui  ont  rapport  aux  Tourterelles,  art.  2. — Columba  vinacea,  L. 
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tality,  which  the  Arabs  hold  in  high  estimation,  and  fome  Shades  of 
which  they  have  communicated  to  the  people  who  live  among  them. 
They  would  conflder  it  as  a violation  of  that  hofpitality,  not  to  fpare 
birds  which  come,  in  perfect  confidence,  and  mix  with  them,  and 
there  become  the  able,  but  ufelefs  preceptors  of  love  and  affection.  The 
cultivator  even,  who  fees  his  crops  the  prey  ol  flights  of  turtle-doves 
that  alight  in  the  fields,  neither  deflroys  nor  difturbs  them,  but  fuffers 
them  to  multiply  in  peace.  This  forbearance  was  not  imitated  by  the 
Europeans,  who  made  no  hefitation  in  killing  turtle-doves  in  the  fields. 
It  is  from  them  I learned  the  delicate  diftindion  between  the  flefh  of 
one  and  that  of  the  other.  But  they  would  not  have  ventured  openly 
to  put  thefe  birds  to  death  at  Cairo,  where  they  are  both  very  nume- 
rous, and  exceedingly  tame.  On  my  firSt  journey  thither,  I had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  a pair  of  col- 
lared turtle-doves  build  their  neSl  upon  the  bottom  of  a window  of  the 
confuEs  houfe.  Accuftomed  to  the  protection  of  man,  neither  having 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  intemperature  of  the  atmofphere,  thefe 
charming  birds  purfued  their  work  with  very  little  art.  It  confifted 
only  of  fome  pieces  of  Straw  carefully  arranged.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  the  female  depofited  an  egg,  which  afluredly  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  another.  I took  the  greateit  precaution  that  fhe 
might  not  be  disturbed,  and  I was  not  fparing  of  my  entreaties  in  that 
refpeCt;  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  neft  and  eggs  were  taken  away, 
and,  with  them,  the  fruits  of  the  love  of  that  fpecies  of  birds  which 
knows  beft  how  to  feel  it,  and  the  fatisfaCtion  that  I Should  have  en- 
joyed in  watching  them,  in  obferving  their  motions  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  incubation,  and  of  the  attentions  which  they  pay  to 
their  young.  A Turk  or  an  Egyptian  would  have  refpeded  thefe  af- 
fecting operations  of  nature;  it  was  an  European  by  whom  they 
were  annihilated. 

Whether  thefe  turtle-doves  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heart  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  experience  fo  much  hofpitality,  or  whether  they 
a embellish 
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embellifh  their  more  natural  retreats,  they  are  every  where  without  dif- 
truft,  and  their  familiarity  is  equally  interefting.  The  orchards  of 
Roffetta  are  full  of  them.  They  are  not  intimidated  by  the  prefence 
of  man  ; but  they  are  more  frequently  heard  than  feen  : they  delight 
in  the  midft  of  the  thick  and  interwoven  branches  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  feldom  rife  to  the  top  of  the  more  lofty  palm.  Their 
cooings  denote  that  they  have  chofen  the  mod  beautiful  of  trees  for 
the  throne  of  love,  and  that,  under  a balmy  fhade,  they  are  concealing 
its  fweeteft  myfteries. 

In  fhort,  the  lad  bird  that  I fhot  in  my  walk  to  the  wedern  cadle  of 
Roffetta,  was  a little  owl  *.  Its  colours  were  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  of  the  owls  of  Europe  ; but  this  difference,  fo  common  in  this 
fpecies  of  birds,  did  not  appear  to  be  fufficiently  decifive  to  condi- 
tute  a variety,  dill  lefs  a diftindt  fpecies.  It  therefore  feems  unnecef- 
fary  to  give  the  particular  defcription  of  it  which  I made.  It  is  well 
known  that  owls  fee  much  better  during  the  day  than  other  nodturnal 
birds  ; indeed  I killed  this,  in  the  daytime,  perched  upon  a tree. 
Its  name,  in  Egypt,  is  fahr  ; it  was  a female. 

I walked,  that  day,  over  a charming  country  enriched  by  the  cul- 
ture of  a number  of  plants  ; while,  in  fome  places,  feveral  forts  of  trees 
formed  fhady  and  delightful  groves.  The  waters  which  refrefh  it, 
vied  with  the  earth,  and  alfo  offered  their  tribute  to  an  ufeful  fecun- 
dity : the  large  leaves  of  the  lotus  covered  their  furface,  in  the  brooks 
and  ditches,  and  announced  an  abundant  crop  of  roots. 

This  plant  is  the  noufar  of  the  Arabians,  of  which  we  have  made 
n'enufar.  It  is  a water-lily,  with  white  and  odoriferous  flowers  -f*. 
Its  roots  form  one  of  the  moft  common  articles  of  food  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  they  formerly  did  under  the  name  of  lotos.  It  appears  fin- 

* Chevêche , ou  petite  chouette , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enluirij  No.  439. — 
Strix  pajjerina , L. 

f Nymphaa  lotus , L. — Fortkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  100. 
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gular  that  feveral  authors,  from  Maillet  * * * § to  M,  Pauw  would  not 
in  this  lotos  fee  the  water-lily,  and  that  the  latter  has  afferted  that 
this  plant  had  difappeared  in  Egypt,  where  it  had  formerly  been  fo  abun- 
dant. Savary  had  already  detected  this  error  of  Pauw  j but  he  goes  too 
far,  in  faying,  it  is  not  aftonifhing  that  this  intelligent  writer  fhould 
be  miftaken,  Jince  few  of  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  Egypt  have 
ever feen  the  lotus  J.  It  is  impoffible,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  travel 
over  Egypt,  but  merely  to  enter  that  country,  without  feeing  a great 
many  ; for  the  neighbourhood  of  Roffetta,  and  the  numerous  ditches 
furrounding  the  fields  where  rice  is  cultivated,  are  entirely  filled  With 
this  aquatic  plant. 

But  what  has  contributed  to  throw  confufion  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
nymph  ce  a lotus , is,  that  it  has  often  been  taken  for  a plant  of  a quite  dif- 
ferent kind,  to  which  the  ancients  had  alfo  given  the  name  of  lotus , 
and  which  ferved  for  food  to  certain  nations  in  Africa,  thence  called 
lotophagi.  The  latter  has  no  refemblance  to  the  lotus  of  the  waters  of 
Egypt  ; it  is  a fhrub,  a fpecies  of  wild  jujube  or  buckthorn,  as  Citi- 
zen Desfontaines  has  proved  §,  and  which  grows  in  fome  parts  of 
Barbary  || . 

However  this  may  be,  the  nymphcea  of  Lower  Egypt  fends  forth 
tubercles,  that  are  gathered  when  the  waters  have  retired.  Thofe 
which  remain  are  fufficient  for  the  production  of  new  ones.  They  are 
then  dried  and  preferved,  to  be  eaten  boiled,  the  fame  as  our  potatoes, 
which  they  very  much  refemble  in  tafte;  but  they  are  not  fo  firm,  and 
are  more  farinaceous  ; fo  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  fwallowing  them,, 
and  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  eat  more  than  one,  without  being 
obliged  to  drink.  They  are  fold  ready  dreffed,  and  at  a very  low  price, 

* Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  partie  ii.  p.  18. 

t Recherches  Philofophiques  furies  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i„  p.  157. 

% Lettres  fur  l’Egypte,  tome  i.  p.  8.  notes, 

§ Journal  de  Phyfique,  Octobre  1788, 

| Rhamnus  lotus,  L. 
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in  the  Erects  of  Roffetta,  where  the  lower  clafs  of  people  eat  them  in 
great  quantities. 

Among  the  ufeful  plants  I remarked  the  Indian  fig,  or  prickly  pear*, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  alfo  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  ; and  among  the 
trees,  the  feijjaban,  or  acacia  with  yellow  and  fweet-fcented  flowers  -f*, 
and  the  fycamorus,  or  mulberry-leaved  Egyptian  fig-tree  £.  The  fo- 
liage of  this  lajft  is  of  a very  pleafing  green  ; its  branches  expand,  and 
cover  with  their  fliade  a great  extent  of  ground.  Its  wood  is  very  hard, 
and  almofl  incorruptible.  The  ancients  ufually  employed  it  in  mak- 
ing the  cafes  for  their  mummies.  Its  fruit  does  not  hang,  like  that 
of  other  trees,  along  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  and  boughs  ; 
but  is  attached  to  the  thickefl  Items,  and  even  to  the  trunk  it- 
felf.  It  is  a fpecies  of  fig,  not  unlike  the  common  one,  but  more 
infipid.  The  natives  eat  it  with  pleafure;  they  reckon  it  cooling,  and 
calculated  to  quench  thirfl. 

A fcarcer  fhrub,  and  which  is  cultivated  only  out  of  curiofity,  in 
fome  of  the  gardens  at  Roffetta,  is  the  fchifme.  It  bears  leguminous 
flowers  of  a deep  yellow,  and  oblong  leaves  terminating  in  a point. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  pods,  bent  in  the  form  of  a fey  the  : 
they  contain  flat  heart-fhaped  feeds,  the  middle  of  which  is  gray,  and 
furrounded  by  a broad  projecting  brown-coloured  border.  Thefe  feeds 
are  confidered  by  the  Egyptians  as  a fpecifl  againft:  the  ophthalmia  fo 
prevalent  in  their  country  : they  are  pounded  and  reduced  to  a yellow 
powder,  which  is  blown  into  the  eyes,  pure,  or  mixed  with  pulverized 
fugar.  Although  th t fchifme  thrives  very  well  in  the  cool  and  fhady 
places  adjoining  the  plains  of  Roffetta,  the  feed  which,  it  there  pro- 

* CaSîus  opuntia,  L. 

f The  Farnefian  fragrant  acacia  of  the  gardeners.  Mhnofa  farnefiana , L. — N.B.  This 
JeiJfaban  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  fefban  ( afehynomene  fejban,  L.) — Egyptian 
ohtufe-lobed  æfehynomene,  orbaftard  fenfitive  plant,  a fhrub  with  yellow  flowers,  of 
the  fize  of  the  myrtle,  and  which  the  Egyptians  ufe  to  make  hedges. 

% Ficus fycomorus,  L. — Ficus fycomorus  vera,  Forfkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  180. 
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duces  is  not  effeemed:  that  is  preferred  which  comes  from  Nubia, 
where  probably  this  fhrub  is  indigenous. 

I alfo  faw  feveral  fields,  covered  with  a fpecies  of  large  millet,  which 
is  named  in  Egypt,  dourra  *.  It  is  an  article  of  general  culture,  and 
affords  abundant  crops.  Its  produce  is  effimated  at  near  fifty  for  one. 
The  Egyptians  make  bread,  or  rather  very  indifferent  cakes,  with 
the  feed  of  the  dourra : they  like  wife  afcribe  to  it  great  virtues,  in 
the  cure  of  fradtured  limbs,  by  applying  it  reduced  to  powder. 

The  eredt  African  marygold  -j~  difplayed  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
in  the  midff  of  the  other  plants  of  fome  of  the  gardens. 

It  was  at  that  period  of  the  year,  when  ducks  of  feveral  fpecies 
arrive  in  Lower  Egypt  from  all  quarters.  The  fmall  fpecies,  fuch  as 
the  far  celles  or  teal,  come  there  at  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  and  the 
larger  appear  later.  They  all  affemble  upon  the  lakes  of  the  Delta, 
which  are  not  far  from  Roffetta  and  Damietta,  and  there  form  innu- 
merable flocks,  which  do  not  difappear  till  the  expiration  of  winter: 
they  are  caught  with  nets;  and  this  fport,  which  was  very  produdtive, 
had  not  efcaped  the  fifcal  tyranny  of  the  Mamalûks  or  of  their  over- 
feers;  it  was  farmed  out,  and  confequently  became  exclu  five.  A great 
quantity  of  thefe  birds  were  brought  to  the  market  of  Roffetta,  where 
they  were  fold  very  cheap.  As  the  Mahometans  eat  no  animal  that 
has  not  been  bled,  the  throats  of  the  ducks  were  cut,  or  they  were  left 
alive,  after  having  had  their  wings  broken,  which  werefaffened  upon 
their  back  ; fo  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  one  of  thefe  birds 
that  was  not  mutilated,  or  whofe  plumage  was  uninjured. 

Thrufhes  arrive  in  thefe  countries  in  the  fame  feafon,  and  continue 
there  till  the  month  of  March.  But,  while  the  ducks  animate  the 
various  diffant  pieces  of  water,  the  thrufhes  remain  near  the  habita- 
tions. They  delight  in  the  fame  orchards  as  the  turtle-doves,  and, 

# Holeus  durra,  L. — Forfkal,  Flora-Egypt.-arab.  p.  174. 
f Tagetes  crefta,  L.— Forfkal,  ibid,  p.  120. 
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like  them,  feek  the  thick  and  fragrant  fhade  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees . 

A peafant  called  me  to  a thicket,  and  told  me  that  he  had  juft  feen 
a woodcock  fly  in  : in  fadt,  I found  it  there.  The  arrival  of  thefe 
birds  in  Egypt  docs  not,  in  general,  take  place  before  the  month  of 
November,  and  they  are  then  not  very  numerous.  It  is  rather 
lingular  to  fee  the  woodcock,  which  feems  to  be  a bird  peculiar  to  cold 
climates,  feek  a mild  winter,  even  in  countries  fituated  fo  far  to  the 
fouth. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

NATRON.— BLEACHING  OF  CLOTH  AND  THREAD.— OTHER  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  NATRON 
IS  USED.— SENNA.— BIRDS.— DESCRIPTION  OF  A SPECIES  OF  FALCON.— BERGERONNETTES, 
OR  WAGTAILS.— DRAGON-FLIES.— WASP.— LOCUST.— RAIN.— DELTA— LITTLE  EGRETS,  OR 
CRIEL  HERONS— COOT— QUAILS— SNIPES.—  SPUR-WINGED  PLOVERS  — FENU-GREEK. 

In  Roffetta  there  are  ftorehoufes  of  natron,  and  manufactories 
where  it  is  ufed.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  an  earthy  alkaline  fait, 
or  mineral  alkali,  which  is  more  particularly  found  in  Egypt,  in 
the  middle  of  a defert,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Defert  of  Nitria. 
Our  faltpetre  being  abfolutely  unknown  to  them,  they  had  given 
the  name  of  nitre  to  the  fubftance  that  the  Arabs  defcribe  under  the 
denomination  of  natroum , of  which  we  have  made  natron.  It  is 
for  want  of  having  examined  the  paffages  of  Theophraftus,  Diofco- 
rides,  Galen,  and  Pliny,  that  feveral  moderns  have  confounded 
nitre  and  natron,  which  are  fubflances  materially  different. 

Natron  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  perfectly  pure  : independently 
of  the  earthy  fubflances  with  which  it  is  almoft  conflantly  mixed, 
it  is  not  an  alkali  entirely  unadulterated  ; it  is  generally  blended  with 
marine  fait,  with  Glauber’s  fait,  in  fliort,  with  fome  degree  of 
vitriolic  tartar.  In  the  ftorehoufes  are  to  be  found  two  forts,  the 
common  and  the  fultaniè.  This  word  anfwers  to  the  epithet  ryalt 
by  which  fome  commodities  of  a fuperior  quality  were  defignated  in 
France.  The  fultaniè  natron  is  whiter,  better  cryflallized,  and  purer 
than  the  common  j it  is  confequently  flronger,  and,  when  ufed,  a 
fmaller  quantity  is  fufficient. 

This  mineral  alkali  poffeffes  the  fame  properties  as  vegetable  alkali, 
or  foda  ; but  it  poffeffes  them  in  a higher  degree  of  flrength.  Its 

principal 
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principal  life  is  for  the  bleaching  of  cloth  and  thread.  The  following 
'is  the  method  that  I faw  purfued  at  Rofietta.  The  (keins  of  thread 
are  arranged  in  a large  copper,  fet  in  mafon-work  ; above  them  is  put 
a layer  of  natron  ; a fufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  is  then  poured  in 
to  foak  both  the  thread  and  the  natron.  The  whole  is  left  in  this 
fituation  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  thread  is  taken  out, 
and  hung  upon  flicks  placed  over  the  copper.  When  it  has  drained, 
a fire  is  lighted  under  the  copper,  and  the  water  in  which  the  thread 
was  foaked,  with  the  natron,  is  made  to  boil,  after  having  receive^  an 
addition  of  fome  lime.  The  thread  is  fteeped  and  fiirred  about  in 
this  hot  lie,  and  wafhed  in  it  feveral  times,  without  being  left  there. 
It  is  immediately  taken  to  the  Nile,  in  which  it  is  wafhed  and  beat  : 
it  is  then  fpread  out  to  dry. 

When  the  {keins  are  very  dry,  they  are  again  wafhed  in  the  whey 
which  runs  from  cheefes,  and  which,  in  Arabic,  is  called  mefch. 
It  is  a fort  of  flifFening  that  improves  the  cloth  j and  when  the 
Egyptians  handle  a foft  cloth,  they  fay  that  it  wants  mefch. 

To  bleach  two  hundred  pounds  of  thread,  it  generally  requires  a 
hundred  pounds  of  natron,  and  from  fixty  to  eighty  pounds  of  lime; 
obferving,  however,  that  Û\zfultaniè  natron,  that  is  to  fay,  the  purer 
fort,  being  flronger  than  the  common,  a fmaller  quantity  muft  be 
ufed  ; without  this  precaution,  the  thread,  or  linen,  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  be  burnt. 

So  expeditious  a manner  of  bleaching  thread  and  linen  deferves  to 
be  tried  in  France.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  formerly  pradlifed  at  Rouen, 
but  that  it  was  difufed  becaufe  it  burned  the  cloth  *.  It  is  mofl 
probable  that  either  the  proper  proportions  or  the  procefs  of  the 
Egyptians  were  not  there  adopted  ; for  it  is  very  certain  that  neither 
their  cloths  nor  their  thread  are  burnt.  The  natron  trade,  though 
pretty  brifk  with  Turkey,  and  even ‘with  the  flate  of  Venice,  where 

* Voyages  de  la  Boullaye-le-Gouz,  Paris  1657,  p.383. 
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this  alkali,  mixed  with  Tandy  ftone,  makes  the  beautiful  blown  glafs 
of  Murano , was  abfolutely  at  an  end,  in  regard  to  France  ; however, 
it  appeared  likely  to  be  revived  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1777. 
A French  merchant,  fettled  at  Roftetta,  had  juft  fent  off  a pretty  large 
quantity  of  natron  to  his  correfpondent  at  Marfeilles.  I have  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  whether  this  incipient  commerce  was  con- 
tinued ; but  our  manufactories  would  derive  great  advantages,  if  this 
alkali,  which  nature  produces  abundantly  in  Egypt,  were  made  an 
article  of  trade. 

It  is  not  folely  to  the  bleaching  of  cloths  and  thread,  that  the  ufe 
of  natron  is  confined  in  the  country  where  it  is  formed.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  dying,  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  in  making  glafs,  in  bleach- 
ing linen,  in  dough  inftead  of  leaven,  for  preferving  meat  and 
making  it  tender,  and  laftly,  to  mix  with  fniifF,  and  make  it  more 
pungent.  This  laft  ufe,  I prefume  that  we  fhall  not  be  tempted  to 
imitate.  It  is,  however,  not  the  lefs  general  in  Egypt,  where  the 
inhabitants  diilike  our  tobacco  unmixed,  becaufe  it  makes  no  more 
impreftion  than  duft  upon  their  orgàns,  accuftomed  to  the  pungency 
and  fharpnefs  of  natron. 

I can  anfwer,  by  the  way,  the  feventh  part  of  queftion  fixty-four 
of  M.  Michaëlis  * — Is  the  natron  procured  from  the  lake  that  is  in 
the  defert  of  St.  Macarius , made  ufe  of  for  falting  meat , and  fome- 
times  as  fait  for  cooking  ? At  leaf , do  the  poor  ufe  it  ? Is  it  alfo  ufed 
for  falting  bread  ? Marine  fait  is  in  great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and 
at  a very  low  price,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  occafion  to  fupply 
its  place  with  natron,  which  is  not  fo  cheap.  In  the  eighth  part  of 
the  fame  queftion,  M.  Michaëlis  alfo  afks,  if  natron  be  found  only 
in  the  lake  of  the  defert  of  St.  Macarius.  It  is  found  in  the  lake 
called  the  lake  of  Terané , becaufe  at  that  village  it  is  fhipped  on  the 
Nile;  and  this  lake  is,  in  faCt,  in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  or  of 

* Voyageurs  favans  et  curieux,  ou  Tablettes  inftru&ives,  &c. 
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St.  Macarius.  There  is  fome  alfo  in  a lefs  confiderable  lake  near 
Damanhouri  but  that  of  Terané  is  the  largeft,  and  furnifhes  a greater 
quantity. 

The  collection  of  natron  was  farmed  out,  and  was  fufficiently  pro- 
ductive both  to  thofe  who  undertook  it,  and  to  the  public  treafury. 
This  leafe  did  not  refemble  the  forced  grant  of  the  fenna,  which  the 
government  of  Cairo  had  thought  of  making  the  European  merchants 
take  who  refided  there.  They  were  obliged  to  purchafe  the  great 
quantity  of  this  drug  that  is  gathered  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was,  in 
refpedt  to  them,  a fort  of  exaction*;  for  the  crop  of  fenna  was  fo 
confiderable,  that  they  could  not  find  a fale  for  it.  The  Venetian 
merchants  took  a third  of  the  annual  produce,  and  the  French  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  the  price  of  which,  to  the  latter,  made  a fum 
of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thoufand  livres.  Their  lofs  was  alfo 
increafed  by  the  agreement  that  they  had  made  with  the  druggifts  of 
Marfeilles,  not  to  fell  the  fenna  but  to  them  alone;  and  the  latter,  on 
their  fide,  were  authorized  to  take  no  more  than  the  quantity  they 
wanted.  The  confequence  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  fenna  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  French  merchants. 
There  were  ftill,  in  their  houfe  at  Rofifetta,  ftorehoufes  that  had  been 
filled  with  it  for  feveral  years. 

While  our  merchants,  bound  by  their  engagement  with  the  drug- 
gifts  of  Marfeilles,  were  lofing  confiderably  by  this  article,  the 
Venetians  were  gaining,  by  fending  it  to  Holland,  where  it  had  a 
great  fale.  Some  Englifhmen  bought  a quantity  of  it,  at  Cairo,  of  the 
Venetians  themfelves,  and  ftill  found  means  to  turn  it  to  account. 

To  conclude,  the  fenna  of  the  Levant  is  improperly  defignated  by 
the  denomination  of  the  fenna  of  Alexandria.  It  is,  indeed,  fhipped 
there;  but  none  of  it  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town.  It 

* Avanie.  This  is  the  name  given,  in  the  Levant  trade,  to  the  violent  and  vexatious 
means  employed  by  the  Turks  to  extort  money  from  the  Europeans.  Thefe  exactions 
were  praCtifed  in  Egypt  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
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grows,  in  Egypt,  only  towards  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  near 
Afibuan.  Its  Arabic  name  is  fena *. 

In  an  excurfion  I made  on  the  4th  of  November,  I killed  a king- 
fifher-j-,  a thrufh  of  the  large  fpecies  £,  and  a bird  of  prey  which  has 
not  been  defcribed,  and  which  appeared  to  me  a fpecies  of  the  falcon. 
The  top  of  its  bill  is  incurvated  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  at  its 
bafe  with  a yellow  fkin  ; the  fécond  feather  of  its  wing  is  longer 
than  the  others,  and  thofe  of  the  tail  are  almoft  wedge-like.  Its 
whole  length  is  one  foot  ; that  of  the  bill,  nine  lines  and  a half  ; 
that  of  the  fpread  of  the  wings,  one  foot  eleven  inches  ; that  of  the 
wings,  nine  inches  ; laftly,  that  of  the  tail,  fix  inches  ; it  exceeds 
the  wings  by  fifteen  lines,  whether  expanded,  or  in  a hate  of  reft. 

The  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head  are  black  in  the  middle,  and 
the  remainder  reddifh  ; thofe  of  the  fides  of  the  head  are  variegated 
with  gray,  black,  and  rufous,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
beneath  the  eyes,  which  is  black,  and  of  a gray  fpot  at  the  pofterior 
angle  of  each  eye.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a reddifh 
brown,  tranfverfely  ftriped  with  black.  The  throat  is  covered  with 
gray  feathers,  almoft  entirely  tapered.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftomach 
is  reddifh,  with  black  longitudinal  fpots.  The  reft  of  the  under 
part  of  the  body  is  gray,  tinted  with  rufous.  The  feathers  of  the 
legs  are  of  the  fame  ; but  their  ftem  and  extremity  being  black,  give 
them  the  appearance  of  globular  fpots  of  that  colour.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  wings  is  variegated  with  brown,  gray,  white,  and 
reddifh.  The  tail  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  back  ; but  is  marked 
tranfverfely  with  blackifh  ftripes.  The  bill  is  gray  towards  its  bafe, 
and  black  in  every  other  part.  The  iris  is  a hazel  colour  ; the  fkin 
! 

* CaJJia  Jenna , L. — Cajfia  lanceolata,  Forfkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  85. 

f Martin-pêcheur , ou  alcyon , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  77. — 
Alcedo  ijpida , L. 

X La  draine , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI,  enlum.  No.  489. — Turdus 
vijcivorus , L. — Ang.  The  miffel  thrufh. 
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of  the  circle  round  the  eyes,  of  the  legs  and  feet,  is  yellow  like  that 
of  the  bafe  of  the  bill;  and  the  claws  are  black. 

It  was  a female.  The  inteflinal  canal  was  one  foot  nine  inches  and 
a half  long.  The  membraneous  ftomach  was  filled  with  animal 
fubftances,  among  which  1 diftinguifhed  parts  of  large  infe&s.  The 
food  of  this  bird  mufl  have  been  very  plentiful  ; for,  in  my  life,  I 
never  faw  one  fo  fat.  Of  three  I killed  that  day,  this  was  the  only 
one  I got  ; the  two  others,  though  they  had  fallen  from  the  tree  upon 
which  they  had  perched,  having  efcaped  into  the  gardens  at  the 
moment  I was  going  to  pick  them  up. 

This  fpecies  of  birds  of  prey  generally  alights  upon  the  top  of  the 
date- trees,  and  utters  a fharp  cry.  It  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  as 
that  defcribed  by  Forfkal,  as  a fpecies  of  falcon*.  There  is,  in  fadt, 
a great  deal  of  conformity  in  our  defcriptions.  Forfkal  then  allés 
himfelf  whether  this  falcon  be  really  a falcon  or  a kite,  and  if  it  may 
not  be  the  falco  fortificatus  of  Linnaeus.  This  is  a queftion  which 
I certainly  will  not  undertake  to  refolve,  fince  Forfkal,  far  more 
verfed  than  I in  the  art  of  explaining  the  terms  of  nomenclature,. 
could  not  recoiled:  himfelf  upon  this  occafion.  But,  as  far  as  I was 
able  to  judge,  the  bird  I have  defcribed  is  of  the  genus  of  the  falcon. 

I alfo  faw,  in  the  hedges,  the  troglodytes,  or  common  wren  ; and 
every  where  chaffinches  ; larks  in  the  open  grounds  ; and  near  the 
water  a great  many  bergeronnettes  or  wagtails  •f..  This  fpecies  is 
fpread:  all  over  Egypt,  and  appears  never  to  migrate.  The  yellow 
bergeronnette  £,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  a bird  of  paffage;  and  it 

* Falco  cera  pedibufque  flavis,  fupra  cinereus , fubtus  ferrugineus,  alls  fupra  fufcis  ; 
caudci  fortifca/a,  fufco  fafciata,  longit udine  corporis  Arab.  Haddj.  Forfkal,  Defcript: 
Animalium,  p 1. — From  the  defcription  of  the  Danifh  profeflor,  Gmelin  has  defig- 
nated  the  fame  bird  in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Nature  of  Linnaeus,  under 
the  denomination  of  falco  Ægyptius. 

t Lavandière,  Buflfôn,  Hift.  Nat.  dès  Oif.  el  PI.  enlum.  No.  652. — Motacilla  alba , L. 

X Bergeronnette-  jaune,  Buffon;.  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  28,  fig.  1. — 
Motacilla  boarula,  L. 
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was  the  firft  time  of  its  appearing  there  this  year  : it  takes  its  de- 
parture towards  the  fpring.  The  two  fpecies  have  the  fame  habits  ; 
and  they  both  frequent  the  vicinity  of  habitations  and  of  water. 
The  wagtail,  however,  approaches  man  with  more  familiarity  : it 
enters  the  towns,  and  hops  with  nimblenefs  and  confidence  upon  the 
places  where  the  rice  is  fpread  out,  notwithftanding  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  drying  that  grain.  The  yellow  bergeronnette, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  the  preference  to  the  country. 

It  feemed  that  all  the  moft  charming  productions  of  nature  were 
aflembled  in  the  gardens  of  Roffetta,  and  there  offered  to  the  man, 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  fuch  riches  as  fhe  does  not  always  dif- 
penfe.  Thefe  agreeable  eçclofures  were  then  checquered  with  little 
animated  and  winged  bodies,  fhining  with  the  brighteft  purple, 
fometimes  fluttering  between  the  branches  of  the  fhrubs,  at  others 
eclipftng  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  they  approached.  I there 
faw  a great  number  of  a remarkable  fpecies  of  thefe  pretty  infeCts, 
which,  on  account  of  their  elegance  and  their  attire,  are  called 
dcmoifdlcs  ( libcllulœ , or  dragon-flies). 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  entirely  of  the  moft  beautiful  purple; 
the  wings,  which  are  of  an  orange  colour  at  their  bafe,  have  a fpot 
of  the  fame  towards  their  extremity  : a black  line  dividing  the  under 
part  of  the  body  lengthwife,  gives  an  additional  relief  to  its  purple 
hue.  The  length  of  this  infeCt  is  eighteen  lines  ; that  of  the  corfelet, 
which  is  covered  with  hairs,  alfo  purple,  is  four  lines  and  a half. 
The  wings  meafure  an  inch  two  lines. 

A pretty  fpecies  of  another  genus  of  infe&s,  more  noxious  than 
the  dragon-fly,  alfo  difplayed  its  brilliant  colours.  A wafp  of  ten 
lines  in  length  was  there  very  common.  It  has  two  large  black 
eyes  ; and  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  three  fmall  black  points,  placed 
in  the  form  of  a triangle,  and  refembling  eyes  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
head  of  a beautiful  yellow  ; a triangular  fpot  of  the  fame  colour 
between  the  antennæ,  or  feelers,  which  have  alfo  a fmall  fhade  of 
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yellow  at  their  bale  ; the  antennae  are  purple  in  the  remainder  of  their 
length;  the  reft  of  the  head,  the  corfelet,  and  the  thighs,  purple; 
the  whole  of  the  legs  of  a broWnifh  gray;  the  claws  black;  the 
upper  furface  of  the  wings  yellowifh,  and  the  under  furface  gray. 

The  firft  articulation  of  the  belly  is  of  a fhining  black,  bordered, 
upon  the  belly  only,  with  a beautiful  yellow  ; this  border  is  itfelf 
terminated  by  a fmall  line  which  appears  to  be  of  the  pureft  gold. 
The  fécond  is  entirely  black.  The  third  is  yellow,  both  above  and 
below  ; it  is  divided  at  top,  in  its  breadth,  by  a black  line,  which  is 
alfo  accompanied  by  a fpot  likewife  black  ; and  upon  the  under  part 
of  this  articulation  is,  on  each  fide,  another  black  fpot,  fmaller  than 
thofe  which  are  on  the  upper  part.  The  fourth  is  black  above,  and 
brown  below.  Laftly,  the  other  articulations  are  of  a blackifh  brown. 

I found  lome  individuals  of  this  fpecies,  the  colours  of  which 
were  lefs  brilliant,  with  fome  differences  in  their  fhades.  Thefe 
wafps,  very  common  in  the  country,  alfo  make  their  appearance  in 
the  towns.  Several  of  them  came  into  my  apartment  at  Roffetta. 

In  this  feafon  of  the  year  there  is  alfo  met  with  a fpecies  of 
hopping  infe<fts,  known  by  the  name  of  loculi;,  gryllus.  I believe 
it  has  neither  been  defcribed  nor  drawn,  and  I will  therefore  here 
give  its  defcription.  This  locuft  is  fourteen  lines  long;  and  its 
greateft  breadth  is  a little  more  than  three;  the  antennae  are  five  lines, 
and  the  elytra  thirteen  lines  in  length  ; they  exceed  that  of  the  body 
by  three  lines. 

The  diftribution  of  its  colours  is  elegant  : the  antennæ  are  red  ; 
the  top  of  the  head  is  marked  lengthwife  by  a blackifh  line,  bordered 
with  yellow,  and  which,  growing  wider,  extends  over  the  corfelet. 
Its  large  eyes  are  flriped  lengthwife  with  black  and  white.  The  fmall 
gloffy  eye  in  the  middle  of  its  head  is  of  an  orange  colour  ; the 
others  might  be  taken  for  little  particles  of  the  moft  fparkling  gold- 
duft  ; the  reft  of  the  head  is  of  a greenifh  gray  ; the  remainder  of 
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the  corfelet,  and  the  under  part  of  the  belly,  are  gray,  {haded  with 
yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  is  greenifh. 

The  elytra,  or  wing-cafes  of  this  infedf,  are  alfo  of  a dull  red, 
with  an  apple-green  ftripe,  one  third  of  their  length  ; the  wings, 
when  expanded,  are  of  a gray  tinged  with  yellow,  and  their  veins 
red;  the  thighs  of  the  four  anterior  legs  yellow;  the  other  parts 
of  thefe  legs  are  red;  the  claws  black;  the  thighs  of  the  pofte- 
j-ior  legs  yellow  without,  and  reddifh  within  ; the  lower  joints  are 
of  the  moft  beautiful  red,  except  the  upper  part,  which  is  tinged 
with  the  brighteft  blue. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  there 
was  a heavy  fhower  of  rain,  the  wind  being  then  at  north-north- 
wefl.  This  is  not  an  uninterefting  period,  as  it  was  the  firft  rain 
-that  fell  this  year  to  cool  the  atmolphere  of  Lower  Egypt,  and,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  feafon  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  winter,  becaufe  the  temperature  of  the  air  became 
fomewhat  lefs  fultry. 

The  following  day  I eroded  the  Nile,  and  took  a long  walk  over 
the  moifl  and  verdant  grounds  of  the  Delta.  This  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  is  an  immenfe  plain,  but  it  does  not  poflefs  the  fatiguing  mo- 
notony common  in  flat  countries.  The  towns  and  villages  are  built 
upon  fmall  hills  riling  above  the  level  of  the  inundation  ; bowers 
which  verdure  never  forfakes  ; trees  {landing  alone,  though  but  at  a 
little  diftance  from  each  other,  limit  the  view,  and  fuffer  it  to  extend 
only  through  numerous  villas,  which  lead  it  to  points  more  or  lefs 
diftant,  and  more  or  lefs  agreeable.  Enclofures  where  plants  of 
every  fort  are  growing,  where  the  golden  apples  of  the  orange-tree 
overhang  the  moft  odoriferous  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ufeful  and 
humble  herbs  of  the  kitchen  garden  ; fields  in  which  fertility  has 
fixed  her  abode;  the  very  huts  of  the  hufbandmen,  the  animals  that 
live  around,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  pleafes,  every  thing  rejoices  the 
foul  and  flatters  the  eyes  in  fo  diverfified  a landfcape. 


A mul- 
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A multitude  of  birds  flock  together  in  fo  beautiful  a country  : 
by  their  numbers,  their  motions,  and  the  variety  of  their  notes, 
they  feemed  to  be  celebrating  this  continual  holyday  of  nature,  thefe 
eternal  favours  of  fecundity. 

I there  faw  turtle-doves  of  the  two  fpecies,  blackbirds,  hoopoes, 
and  little  egrets*,  or  criel  herons,  which  the  French  fettled  in 
Egypt  call  garde-bœufs  (ox-keepers),  becaufe,  in  fad,  they  feek 
the  places  frequented  by  thofe  animals,  follow  them,  and  often  alight 
upon  their  backs.  In  Egypt  there  are  two  fpecies  of  egrets  : their 
plumage  is  entirely  of  a dazzling  white,  but  they  differ  in  point  of 
iize.  The  fmall  fpecies  is  the  moll  common  : the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  compofed  differ  alfo  in  the  colour  of  their  feet,  which  in 
fome  of  them  are  black,  in  others  green,  and  in  many  of  them  yel- 
low. There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  this  difference  is  the 
effed  of  age  or  of  fex,  and  not  a diftindion  of  race.  The  large  and 
fmall  fpecies  have  upon  the  back  long  tapering  filky  feathers,  which 
ferve  to  make  plumes  and  tufts.  All  have  not  this  natural  ornament; 
•perhaps  it  is  confined  to  the  males  alone.  However  this  may  be,  it 
would  have  been  eafy  to  procure,  in  Egypt,  the  mod  beautiful  fea- 
thers of  thefe  birds  ; for  they  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
lower  part  of  that  country,  and  more  particularly  towards  Damietta, 
where  the  waters,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  delight,  occupy  a 
greater  extent.  The  inhabitants  did  not  confider  them  as  game,  and 
nobody  ate  them. 

I cannot  refrain  from  laughing,  when  I recall  to  mind  a trifling 
adventure  to  which  the  egrets  gave  occafion,  in  my  journey  from 
Roffetta  to  Alexandria  with  M.  Tott.  He  took  with  him  a furgeon, 
quite  puffed  up  with  folly  and  conceit.  Combining  their  knowledge 
of  natural  hiftory,  they  had  decided  that  the  numerous  egrets, 
whofe  dazzling  whitenefs,  fo  interefting  an  emblem  of  candour  and 

* Aigrette , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oil.  et  PI.  enluni.  No.  90 1 .—Ardea  garzttta,  L. 
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virginity*,  constituted  the  mod;  beautiful  ornament  of  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  were  the  ibis,  or  curlews  of  the  ancients,  birds  on  which 
antiquity  conferred  the  higheft  honours.  Whatever  I could  fay  to 
them,  they  would  not  give  up  their  opinion.  A contemptuous  fmilc 
was  caft  upon  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  them,  and  wrho  had 
not  poflefled  fufficient  difcernment  to  fee  the  ibis  in  Egypt,  while  they 
met  with  flocks  of  them,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  landed.  They 
were  congratulating  themfelves  on  being  enabled  to  affirm  that  the 
ibis  was  fo  very  common  in  Egypt;  and,  indeed,  they  wifhed 
to  make  an  ample  collection  of  thefe  birds.  Whenever  they  per- 
ceived an  egret,  they  bawled  out  as  loud  as  they  could,  to  induce  the. 
Egyptian  failors  to  manage  the  boat  fo  as  to  bring  the  bird  within 
gun-ffiot.  The  failors  loft  all  patience,  and  fwore  at  fo  many  delays 
and  fo  much  fatigue,  the  importance  of  which  they  were  at  a lofs  to 
conceive.  Near  two  hundred  Shots  were  fired  ; but,  very  fortunately 
for  the  egrets,  they  were  as  unfkilful  as  markfmen  as  they  were 
uninformed  as  naturalifts  ; and  two  or  three  only  of  thefe  birds 
fell  victims  of  the  high  opinion  that  had  been  conceived  of  their 
Species.  The  firing  would  not  have  ended  fo  foon,  and  we  ffiould, 
probably,  have  been  eight  days  in  reaching  Cairo,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  zigzags  which  our  fportfmen  obliged  us  to  make,  and  of 
the  frequent  Stops  with  which  they  interrupted  our  navigation,  had 
not  the  furgeon,  in  a tranfport  of  ornithological  enthufiafm,  fallen 
down  into  the  veflel’s  hold,  and  into  the  middle  of  a large  pot  of 
lentils  that  were  cooking  for  the  crew.  This  cataftrophe  was  the 
fignal  of  peace  with  the  fuppofed  ibis  ; and  we  were  enabled  to  con- 
tinue our  route,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  fatigue  of 
hearing  repeated  exclamations  about  the  importance  of  a pretended 
difcovery,  which  had  like  to  have  coft  the  little  furgeon  fo  dear. 

* It  was  a fine  idea  of  Haffelquitz  fVoy.  au  I evant)  to  name  the  white  egret  ardect 
v'trgo,  the  virgin  heron.  If  every  denomination  offered  fo  much  truths  and  as  many 
charms  as  this,  nomenclature  would  not  be  fo  dry  a fcience. 

I found* 
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I found,  in  a watery  place  covered  with  reeds,  a coot*  of  the 
common  fpecies,  in  Egypt  a boor.  I have  fince  had  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  feveral  of  thefe  birds,  and,  on  comparing  them  with  the 
defeription  given  by  Buffon,  I remarked  fome  differences  in  the 
tints  of  their  plumage.  The  moil  obvious  of  thefe  differences  is  on 
that  portion  of  the  naked  leg  above  the  knee,  which,  according  to 
Buffon,  is  circled  with  red,  whereas,  in  the  coots  that  I faw,  this 
circle  was  yellow.  Thefe  birds  are,  in  general,  fat  ; and  their  flefh 
is  tender  and  well  flavoured. 

I alfo  met  with  a quail,  which  I killed.  It  is  uncommon  to  fee 
any  at  this  period:  this,  indeed,  was  the  only  one  in  the  grounds 
over  which  I walked.  On  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  the  paffage  of  the 
quails  takes  place  in  the  month  of  September;  they  then  flock 
together,  more  particularly  in  the  fandy  ifland  which  divides  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Roffetta.  But  I fhall  haveoccafion  to  fpeak 
again  of  the  truly  aftonifhing  migration  of  thefe  birds. 

The  fields  from  which  a crop  of  rice  had  juft  been  got  in,  were 
filled  with  fnipes  -f,  which  are  here  remarkably  numerous.  A 
fportfman  of  Roffetta  one  day  brought  us  a bafket  full  of  thefe 
birds,  which  he  had  fhot  in  lefs  than  a day.  I myfelf  killed 
a dozen,  and  miffed  as  many  more,  in  the  courfe  of  the  morning. 
This  is  pleafant  fport,  from  the  great  plenty  of  the  game  ; but  it  is  alfo 
very  fatiguing.  The  light  foil  of  the  rice-fields  is  fo  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  water,  that  a perfon  finks  in  at  every  ftep,  and  fometimes 
half  way  up  to  his  chin.  The  fnipes  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, in  fearch  of  the  watery  diftricSts  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  there 
they  pafs  the  whole  winter. 

Crefted  and  fpur- winged  plovers  £ were  alfo  found  there,  but  in 

* Foulque,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  197. — Fulica  atra,  L. 

f Bccafline , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  883. — Scolopax 
gallinago , L. 

X Pluviers  à agrettes,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  801,  fous  le 
nom  du  Pluvier  armé  du  Sénégal . — Charadrius  fpinojus , L. 
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fmaller  numbers.  The  Europeans  * fettled  in  Egypt  called  them 
dominicans , on  account  of  the  refemblance  that  the  diftribution  of 
black  and  white,  with  which  their  plumage  is  variegated,  gave  them 
to  that  order  of  monks.  Thefe  plovers,  exactly  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  I had  feen  fome  years  before,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  in  the 
country  of  the  Jalofs,  upon  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  delight  in  the 
banks  of  pools,  in  the  rivers,  and  in  all  wet  places,  although  they 
never  go  into  the  water.  They  are  noify  and  wild  birds,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  near  them  ; but  if  they  have  learnt  to  avoid  man,  the 
tyrant  of  animals,  they  enjoy  among  themfelves  love,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  focial  intercourfe  : they  are  never  alone,  being  always  feen  in 
pairs,  or  in  fmall  flocks. 

In  the  ftreets  of  Roffetta  were  fold  the  Items  of  fenu-greek  *. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  for  fodder  j and  it  would  be  fuperior  to  every 
fort  of  food  that  Lower  Egypt  affords  to  animals,  if  the  harfim , a 
fpecies  of  trefoil  peculiar  to  that  country,  and  of  which  I have  already 
fpoken,  were  not  there  produced.  Its  Arabic  name  is  helbè. 

Although  this  helbè  of  the  Egyptians  is  a fucculent  fodder  for  the 
numerous  cattle  that  cover  the  plains  of  the  Delta,  although  the 
horfes,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  eat  it  with  equal  pleafure,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  intended  for  the  nourifhment  of  animals, 
becaufe  the  barfm  furnifhes  them  a Rill  better  and  more  abundant 
food.  But  what  will  appear  very  extraordinary,  is  that  in  this 
country,  fo  fertile  in  lingularities,  the  Egyptians  themfelves  eat  the 
fenu-greek,  fo  that  it  may  there  properly  be  called  the  fodder  of  men. 

November  is  the  month  in  which  the  green  helbè  is  cried  about  for 
fale,  in  the  ftreets  of  the  towns.  It  is  tied  up  in  large  bundles, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  eager  to  purchafe  at  a low  price,  and  which 
they  eat  with  incredible  avidity,  without  any  kind  of  feafoning 
whatever.  They  pretend  that  this  lingular  difli  is  an  excellent 

* Trigomlia  feenum  grecum,  L, 
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ffomachic,  a fpecific  again#  worms  and  the  dyfentery,  a preferva- 
tive,  in  ftiort,  again#  a great  number  of  diforders.  I have  myfelf 
eaten  fome  bundles  of  this  plant.  I did  not  diflike  it-;  but  I was 
very  far  from  experiencing,  in  this  repaft,  the  fame  pleafure  as  the 
people  of  the  country.  As  for  its  effects,  I did  not  feel  that  it  did 
me  either  good  or  harm. 

The  Egyptians  do  not  content  themfelves  with  devouring  the 
ftalks  and  the  leaves  of  the  fenu-greek  ; they  alfo  make  the  feeds 
fprout,  and  eat  their  long  fhoots.  They  confider  it  as  an  excellent- 
preparation,  and  pofleffing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  good  qualities 
they  afcribe  to  the  plant.  In  order  to  obtain  a quick  germination  of 
the  feeds,  they  fill  a bafket  with  them,  which  they  let  foak  in 
running  water  for  two  or  three  days  ; they  then  heap  them  up  upon 
a bed  of  ftraw  or  grafs,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  warm;  they 
cover  a portion  of  thefe  feeds,  thus  #eeped,  with  fmall  earthen 
veffels,  in  the  fhape  of  mutilated  cones,  open  at  the  top.  Through 
this  opening  the  fprouts,  which  are  foon  large,  fhoot  out  and  inter- 
twine ; and  they  then  are  confined  in  that  fituation  by  being  bent. 
Laftly,  the  vafe  filled  with  young  fprouts  is  taken  up,  and  they  are 
eaten  with  the  feeds  from  which  they  were  produced.  Twelve  little 
pots  thus  provided  are  fold  for  a medine,  about  a fous  of  our  money. 
It  is  neceflary  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  thefe  fprouts, 
to  eat  as  great  a quantity  of  them  as  the  Egyptians,  for  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly bitter.  The  feeds  are  alfo  roafted,  and  prepared  like  coffee, 
with  the  addition  of  lime-juice.  This  beverage  is  not  unpleafant.  I 
cannot  fay  as  much  of  a ragout  greatly  in  fafhion  in  this  country» 
and  which  is  made  with  the  fprouts  of  the  helbe,  dreffed  with 
honey. 

In  other  refpe&s,  the  Egyptians  confider  this  plant  as  endowed 
with  fo  many  good  qualities,  that  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  a real  pa- 
nacea. Profper  Alpinus  has  entered  into  long  details  upon  its  ufes  in 
4 medicine. 
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medicine*.  From  fo  many  excellent  properties,  real  or  imaginary, 
it  is  by  no  means  aftonifhing  that  the  Egyptians  hold  the  fenu-greek 
in  fo  high  eftimation,  that,  according  to  one  of  their  proverbs  : 
happy  are  the  feet  that  prefs  the  ground  on  which  grows  the  he l be. 

But,  independently  of  its  properties,  as  yet  little  afccrtained,  the 
culture  of  fenu-greek  deferves  to  be  diffufed  in  France.  This  excel- 
lent fodder  preferves  the  health  of  horfes,  and  even  contributes  to  the 
cure  of  their  diforders.  1 have  cultivated  it  with  fuccefs  for  feveral 
years,  at  my  folitary  retreat  at  Manoncourt,  in  the  department  of 
La  Meurt  he.  See  La  Feuille  du  Cultivateur , du  27  MeJJidor  de 
l'An  ni.  a journal  which,  under  a modeft  title,  is  of  the  greatef; 
utility. 

* See  his  books  of  the  Plants,  and  of  the  Medical  Pra&ice  of  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


JOURNEY  TO  ABOUKIR.  — RUINS— BEDOUINS.  — HARBOUR  AND  ROADSTEAD.— JEW  DRO- 
GUEMAN— GREEK  RED  PARTRIDGES.— RUINS  OF  CANOPUS— FLUTED  COLOSSAL  STATUE. 
—CANOPUS— GOVERNOR,  CASTLE,  AND  VILLAGE  OF  ABOUKIR— LITTLE  PYRAMID— RE- 
TURN  TO  ROSSETTA. 


Between  Rofletta  and  Alexandria  there  yet  remained  for  me  to 
examine  a place  formerly  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Canopus , 
now  called  Aboukir  by  the  Arabs,  and  corruptly  Bikiere  by  the  Eu- 
ropean navigators.  Being  out  of  the  common  road,  it  has  been 
little  frequented  by  travellers.  I knew  that  it  was  worth  feeing,  and 
I fet  out  for  that  purpofe  on  the  12th  of  November.  M.  Fometi, 
drogueman  at  Rofletta,  willingly  accompanied  me,  and  we  took  with 
us  a janizary,  my  draughtfman,  and  two  fervants. 

Mounted  upon  mules,  we  afcended  the  hills  of  fand  which  form 
the  parched  and  moving  rampart  that  encircles  the  city  of  Rolf  tta 
on  the  weflern  fide.  We  entered  the  plain  of  Turrets  or  Pillars*, 
whence  we  ftruck  off  towards  the  fea-fhore,  which  we  followed  as 
far  as  the  lake  of  Maa-die. 

A flock  of  Egyptian  vultures,  to  which  the  people  of  that  country 
improperly  give  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  hens  -f*,  were  devouring 
upon  the  fands  the  putrid  carcafe  of  a dead  animal. 

From  the  bad  conftrudlion  of  our  vefifel,  the  paflage  of  the  lake 
Maadiè  employed  a whole  hour.  With  a common  ferry-boat  we 
fhould  have  made  it  in  a quarter  of  the  time.  A little  before 


* See  page  136. 

t Foreign  birds  which  have  an  affinity  to  the  vulture.  Art-  ii.  Buffon,  Hift.Nat. 
des  Qif. — Vultur  percnopteruS)  L; 
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we  reached  this  remnant  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  we  met 
with  a fmall  camp  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  confifting  only  of  four  tents, 
under  which  the  men  and  women,  with  their  animals,  had  retired. 
The  wandering  life  of  this  roving  and  thievifh  people  does  not  allow 
them  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  place.  They  offered  us  fome  bad 
water,  which  our  thirft  made  us  accept,  and  for  which  we  paid  them 
very  handfomely. 

After  palling  Maadiè , we  regained  the  fea-lhore,  along  which  a 
dike  or  embankment  had  been  thrown  up,  in  order  to  confine  the 
waters,  the  fandy  foil  being  upon  a level  with  the  fea.  Upon  this 
dike  fmall  towers  are  ereded  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  We 
quitted  the  Alexandria  road,  and  following  the  coaft,  we  reached 
Aboukir  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Aboukir  is  only  a village,  with  a caftle  built  upon  the  point  of  a 
cape  which  projects  a conliderable  way  into  the  fea.  Some  fhoals 
ftretching  out  beyond  the  cape  enclofe,  in  a large  bay  which  the  coaft 
here  forms,  a fmall  harbour,  where  veflels  lie  in  fafety,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  caftle,  in  the  front  of  which  there  is  a good  roadftead. 
This  was  the  ufual  anchorage  of  French  frigates  when  cruifing  in 
thefe  feas.  It  was  alfo  frequented  by  merchant- fhips,  when  they 
were  obliged,  from  bad  weather,  to  quit  the  new  and  dangerous  port 
of  Alexandria  ; and  likewife  by  the  country  germs  when  they  could 
not  make  Alexandria,  or  clear  the  Boghafs  of  the  Nile  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Roftetta  branch. 

It  was  in  this  very  roadftead,  but  at  too  great  a diftance  from  the 
coaft,  that  the  fleet  of  the  French  republic,  commanded  by  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  Bruyes,  fought  fo  fatal  a battle  againft  the  Englifh 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelfon  ; an  addon  which  it  would 
have  been  both  eafy  and  prudent  to  avoid  ; but  the  difaftrous  iflue 
of  which  has,  neverthelefs,  added  new  luftre  and  glory  to  the  French 
name. 

We  alighted  at  the  houfe  of  a Jew,  who  held  the  patent  place 
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of  agent  to  the  conful-general  of  France  in  Egypt.  His  anceftors 
had  conftantly  exercifed  the  fame  functions  with  honour  and  fidelity. 
He  had  the  greateft  regard  for  the  French,  and  was  in  faft  become 
a Frenchman.  He  was  a man  of  a mild  and  obliging  difpofition, 
and  certainly  the  moil  honeft  Jew  I ever  met  with.  His  falary  was 
fix  parats  or  medines,  equal  to  feven  or  eight  fous  a day.  It  was 
impoffible  to  requite  more  poorly  the  fervices  he  rendered  to  the 
French  vefifels  that  anchored  off  Aboukir,  and  which  could  not 
difpenfe  with  his  afliftance  in  an  ifolated  place  where  no  European 
refides.  Formerly  the  perfon  holding  this  office  had  only  an  allow- 
ance of  four  medines,  as  appears  by  a regulation  made  in  1706,  by 
M.  de  Gatines,  then  intendant  of  the  marine,  and  the  commiffiary 
appointed  for  the  general  infpedtion  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  The 
article  refpe&ing  the  eftablifhment  of  a drogueman  at  Aboukir , which 
I here  infert,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  coafi:  of  Egypt,  is  conceived  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

“ Whereas  a number  of  French  veffiels  have  for  fome  years  paft 
“ loaded  at  the  roadftead  of  Béquiers,  and  it  being  proper  to 
“ encourage  this  practice,  which  gives  greater  facility  to  the  fhipping 
“ of  the  cargoes,  and  might  eventually  be  beneficial  to  the  French, 
“ fhould  they  be  obliged  to  quit  Alexandria,  the  port  of  which  is 
“ daily  becoming  choked  up  ; it  is  hereby  directed,  in  order  to  fave 
“ the  expenfe  of  a number  of  meffiengers  between  Alexandria  and 
“ Béquiers , which  coft  the  nation  a great  fum  ; and  alfo,  in  order 
“ to  have  a perfon  that  will  pay  attention  to  the  goods  to  be 
“ embarked  at  Bêquiers,  that  there  be  there  eftabliffied  a Jew 
“ drogueman,  at  a falary  of  four  medines  a day,  for  every  fort  of 
“ allowance  ; which  fum  fhall  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  Alex- 
“ andria.J>  . 

Another  infpedlor-general,  M.  Tott,  wiihed,  in  1777,  to  deprive 
the  French  nation  of  the  fervices  which  were  confidered  important 
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in  1 706.  He  gave  notice  that  the  drogueman  was  no  longer  to  be 
kept  at  Aboukir.  This  may  be.  called  an  economy  injurious  to 
trade,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  A ufeful  fervant  was  de- 
prived of  fubfiftence,  while  the  man  in  power,  whofe  forbearance 
muft  be'  felt  as  an  obligation,  was  filling  his  pockets  with  gold. 
Giving  himfelf  little  concern  as  to  the  intereft  of  the  public,  the 
objed  of  all  others  the  mol!  dear  to  a good  citizen,  but  generally 
difregarded,  the  latter  too  often  pays  attention  to  thofe  only  who 
can  flatter  his  ambition  and  fatisfy  his  rapacity.  However,  the  re- 
monftrances  and  folicitations  of  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  pre- 
vailed over  the  caprice  of  a perfon  ignorant  of  local  circumffances  ; 
and  the  paltry  office  of  drogueman  at  Aboukir  was  not  abolifhed. 
The  poor  Jew  informed  us,  that  he  had  heard  he  was  to  lofe  his 
little  ftipend  : he  added,  with  noble  fimplicity,  “ I have  always  been 
“ quiet.  I Jhould  have  Jhewn  the  honourable  commijjions  held  by  my 
“ fathers , the  tejlimonies  of  the  important  Jervices  rendered  by  them . 
“ to  the  French  nation  ; the  proofs  of  ?ny  own  active  zeal  in  their  in 
41  terefl  ; and  it  would  have  been  impojjible  for  the  jufice  of  the  go- 
**  vernment  to  which  I am  attached , to  have  ever  permitted  me  to  bet 
“ deprived  of  the  means  of  ex i fenced*  We  took  care  not  to  difturb 
his  tranquillity  ; but  I obferved  to  my  companion  ; This  inoffenfive 
man  is  poor,  and  probably  neceffary  ; neverthelefs  he  would  be  facri- 
ficed  without  attention  being  paid  to  his  claims  and  fervices,  any 
more  than  to  his  remonftrances.  Such  facrifices  are  the  amufements 
of  governments,  and  the  moft  ordinary  ads  of  their  juflice. 

The  houfe  of  Malliim  Toufef  *,  for  that  is  the  Jew’s  name,  is 
pleafantly  fituated  ; it  is  pretty  large,  and  would  have  afforded  con- 
venient apartments,  had  they  been  cleaned.  Travellers  coming  to 
Aboukir  fhould  provide  themfelves  with  bread,  there  being  none  to 

* The  word  Mallum  anfwers  to  that  of  Majler  : MaU'ùm  Toufef,  Mafter  Jofeph. 
This  is  the  appellation  which  the  Turks  give  to  thofe  whom  they  do  not  choofe  to 
-diftinguifh,  but  whom  they  rank  above  the  loweft  clafs. 
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bè  bought  in  this  village.  The}*-  may,  however,  very  eafily  procure 
there  fidi,  fea  hedge-hogs,  oyders,  and  other  fhell-fidi  ; and  they 
may  trud  to  the  attention  of  the  drogueman  and  his  foil  in  pur- 
chafing  fuch  provifions.  They  had  at  their  houfe  a pair  of  tame 
Greek  red  partridges  *.  They  informed  us  that  thefe  birds  were 
frequently  feen  at  Aboukir,  and  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  take  them 
even  alive.  Having  finiffied  our  frugal  repaid,  prepared  by  the  land- 
lord^ wife,  we  remounted  our  mules,  in  order  to  vifit  the  ruins 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thefe  remains  of  an  ancient  city  occupy  a vaft  extent  of  ground. 
All  is  thrown  down,  all  is  dedroyed.  The  place  is  drewed  with 
ruins,  which  dill  offer  many  objects  of  admiration;  and  from  what 
we  faw  on  the  furface,  we  could  judge  how  much  more  valuable 
relics  might  have  been  difcovered,  had  permiffion  been  granted  to  dig 
there  ; but  refearches  of  this  nature  are  abfolutely  forbidden  among 
an  ignorant  and  fuperditious  people,  who  having  no  idea  of  any 
other  riches  than  gold,  imagine  that  foreigners  would  not  travel  over 
their  country,  but  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  their  hidden 
treafures  ; and  cannot  conceive  that  the  infpedtion  or  acquirement  of 
monuments  of  art  fhould  be  the  motives  of  their  journies. 

I faw  feveral  columns  fallen  to  the  ground  ; they  were  of  the  mod 
beautiful  granite  ; their  fhafts  were  duted  and  of  one  piece,  although 
of  adoniffiing  magnitude  : the  capitals  were  of  the  fined  workman- 
fhip.  The  Jew  drogueman  told  me  that  he  remembered  one  part  of. 
thefe  columns  danding,  and  alfo  a large  arch  which  formed  the  entry 
to  a fubterraneous  cavern  ; but  the  natives  had  entirely  dedroyed  it 
for  the  fake  of  the  dones,  which  they  employed  in  their  buildings, 
or  in  repairing  the  dikes  erected  to  confine  the  fea.  There  dill  re- 
mained the  openings  to  fubterraneous  avenues,  built  of  brick,  and  in 

* Bartavelle , ou  perdrix  Grecque , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum. 
No.  231. — Tctrao  rufus,  L. 
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good  prefervation  ; but  their  entrance  was  choked  up  with  rubbifh.  In 
a word,  every  thing  we  faw  announced  that  this  had  formerly  been 
the  fite  of  mofl  magnificent  edifices.  Thefe  majeflic  ruins  are,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aboukir,  denominated  the  city  of  Pharaoh. 

On  the  fea-fhore  are  obfervable,  and  flill  in  tolerable  prefervation, 
the  foundations  of  a very  large,  regular  building,  in  the  midfl  of 
which  is  a cavern  leading  to  the  fea,  where  ruins  are  to  be  feen  at  a 
great  diflance  : this  proves  that  here,  as  in  a number  of  other  places, 
the  fea  had  made  confiderable  encroachments.  I had  a drawing 
made  of  thefe  ruins.  ( See  Plate  IV.)  Blocks  of  granite  of  different 
forms  are  lying  in  heaps  by  the  fide  of  thefe  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  midfl  of  them  is  a coloffal  flatue  of  a woman  ; and  what  is 
very  fingular,  it  is  fluted  all  its  length.  This  is  likewife  of  granite  ; 
it  is  thrown  down,  and  fome  parts  of  it  are  mutilated.  The 
fea,  w'henever  it  is  at  all  rough,  covers  it  with  its  waves  : to  examine 
it  at  leifure  requires,  therefore,  calm  weather.  I was  fortunate  in 
this  refpedt,  and  I got  a drawing  made  of  its  remains.  ( See  Plate  V. 
in  which  is  reprefented  the  flatue  with  the  ruins  that  furround  it.) 
Figure  2 of  the  fame  plate  exhibits  it  alone  and  detached. 

The  people  of  the  country,  who  had  conceived  the  whole  ruins 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Pharaoh,  imagined  this  extraordinary 
flatue,  with  which  they  were  very  much  flruck,  to  be  the  figure  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter.  The  draughtfman  who  accompanied  a French 
traveller  to  Egypt  at  the  time  I was  there,  and  who  went  to 
Aboukir,  had  reprefented  this  flatue  perfect  in  its  execution,  as  well 
as  in  its  prefervation;  he  has  drawn  it,  not  as  it  really  was,  but  as 
he  conceived  it  ought  to  be,  that  is.  Handing  perpendicular,  and 
placed  upon  a pedeflal  of  his  own  imagination.  Such  drawings  are 
lefs  calculated  to  inform  than  to  miflead  ; and  they  fhould  never  be 
admitted  into  the  port-folio  of  a traveller.  I can  anfwer  for  the 
fidelity  of  all  my  drawings,  my  draughtfman  being  accuflomed  to 
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the  mold  perfed:  correCtnefs,  and  all  of  them  being  taken  immedi- 
ately under  my  own  infpedion. 

Apropos  of  this  Frenchman;  the  Jew  informed  us,  that  when  he 
came  to  Aboukir,  he  negleded  to  employ  in  the  refearches  he  made 
in  its  environs  a native  appointed  by  the  governor,  who,  by  way  of 
avanie  (exadion),  demanded  a fequin  from  the  traveller.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  our  Jew  caufed  us  to  be  attended  by  the  governor’s 
own  fon,  and  made  me  give  him  as  a reward  a patacke,  or  fix  livres, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  avanie  of  feven  livres  ten  fous,  which  is  the 
value  of  a fequin  in  Egypt.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  us  ex- 
tremely pleafant. 

By  the  fide  of  the  ftatue  there  is  a very  large  fphynx,  partly  mu- 
tilated, the  pedeffal  of  which  is  encircled  with  hieroglyphics  almofl 
entirely  effaced.  ( See  Plate  V.  Figure  i .) 

Such  are  the  remains  of  a celebrated  city  founded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  embellifhed  with  the  moft  fublime  and  beautiful  works  of  art.. 
A magnificent  temple,  of  which  thefe  aftonifhing  columns  of  granite, 
now  thrown  down,  probably  formed  a part,  had  been  confecrated 
to  Serapis.  Foreigners  reforted  thither  in  crowds,  attracted  rather 
by  the  pleafures  they  could  enjoy  in  the  city,  than  to  offer  facrifices 
to  the  god.  The  furrounding  country,  which  was  inundated  by  the 
Nile,  was  clothed  with  the  riches  of  nature;  while  the  city  afforded 
all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  in  the  greateft  profufion.  The  at- 
tractions of  the  fituation,  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  the  delicacies 
of  the  table,  and  the  general  affluence  of  the  people  ; the  pleafures, 
in  fhort,  of  every  kind,  which  feemed  to  have  made  this  their  fa- 
vourite abode,  all  concurred  to  make  Canopus  the  moft  enchanting 
retreat,  and  to  render  its  inhabitants  the  happieft  affemblage  of 
people  *.  But  difïïpation  had  there  attained  its  higheft  pitch  licen- 

* — — Ptléci  gens  fortunat a Canopi . Virg.  Georg,  lib.  iv. 
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tioufnefs  knew  no  bounds;  the  venial  errors,  the  amiable  favours 
of  the  women,  infpired  by  tendernefs  alone,  degenerated  into  effronr 
tery*;  in  a word,  this  could  no  longer  be  the  retreat  of  the  fage-f*. 

Excefs  of  luxury,  and  a general  depravity  of  manners,  are  the  certain 
precurfors  of  the  approaching  fall  of  Rates,  and  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  people.  Canopus  is  no  more.  The  defendants  of  its  former  inha- 
bitants are  mere  barbarians;  the  Nile  now  denies  its  refrefhing  moiflure 
to  a depopulated  foil  ; the  plains  are  become  parched  deferts  ; no  part 
of  the  monuments  of  its  magnificence  have  retained  either  their  place 
or  their  pofition  : all  is  fallen  ; all  is  overthrown  ; all  is  deflroyed  ; 
and  the  proud  and  delightful  Canopus  exifis  no  longer  but  in  the 
memory  of  a few. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Aboukir,  M.  Forneti  and  I went  to 
pay  our  refpedts  to  the  governor  : he  was  a barber.  Being  apprized 
of  our  intended  vifit  by  the  Jew,  he  immediately  put  on  his  beft 
fuit,  and  covered  his  head  with  a white  fhawl.  We  found  him  fitting 
in  his  fhop,  with  a fan  of  feathers  in  his  hand.  He  received  us 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a vizier;  at  the  fame  time  he  offered  us  every 
fervice  that  lay  in  his  power,  exprefling  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  invite  us  to  take  coffee,  from  its  being  unfortunately  locked  up.  On 
our  retiring,  he  preferved  the  fame  Rate  that  he  affumed  on  our  en- 
trance. Our  landlord  was  on  very  good  terms  with  him,  a circum- 
Rance  by  no  means  remarkable,  as  he  was  not  only  the  Jew’s  governor, 
but  likewife  his  barber. 

We  folicited  and  obtained  permifiion  to  vifit  the  caRle.  It  is  a 
place  of  very  trifling  importance.  On  the  land  fide,  it  is  furrounded 
by  a ditch  filled  from  the  fea.  There  is  placed  on  it  a light-houfe, 
which  was  fo  badly  illuminated,  that  it  could  be  difiinguifhed  only 

* According  to . Strabo.,  the  canal  was  night  and  day  covered  with  barges  filled 
with  men  and  women,  dancing  and  finging  in  the  moil  lafcivious  manner. 

f <f  Should  a fage  with  for  retirement,  he  would  not  choofe  Canopus  as  a place 
et  of  retreat.”  Seneca , Epiflle  51» 
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at  a fliort  diftance.  The  fort  is  defended  by  a few  pieces  of  fmall 
cannon,  which,  however,  are  infufficient  to  prevent  the  Ruffians  1 
from  taking  the  germs  immediately  under  the  batteries.  The  governor 
had  us  attended  to  the  fort  by  his  lieutenant,  a very  filthy  and  loufy 
officer,  who  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  our  behaviour,  that,  from  mere  > 
gratitude,  he  gave  us  the  moft  preffing  invitation  to  partake  of  the 
amufement  of  fi thing  : he  was  by  profeffion  a fifherman. 

During  the  day  , the  village  of  Aboukir  appeared  uninhabited  ; the 
doors  of  the  houfes  were  fhut  ; no  perfon  appeared  in  the  ftreets  ; for 
this  reafon,  that  the  inhabitants,  almoft  to  a man,  were  either  fiftier- 
men  or  bailors  belonging  to  the  germs. 

When  we  left  the  caftle,  we  paffed  by  the  fhop  of  the  governor, 
who  was  now  a fimple  barber.  He  invited  me  to  purchafe  a valuable 
antique  engraved  ftone,  upon  which  he  fet  a high  price,  from  the 
circumftance  of  his  name  being  engraved  on  the  reverfe.  In  order 
to  inlinuate  myfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a perfonage  of  his  im-' 
portance,  I purchafed  the  feal  at  a fum  rather  above  its  value. 

In  the  market-place  there  is  a long  black  ftone  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  An  inhabitant  of  Aboukir  perceiving  me  attentively 
examining  and  endeavouring  to  decipher  this  piece  of  antiquity,  came 
up  and  offered  to  difpofe  of  a ftatue,  which  he  faid  was- very  fine, 
but  was  partly  buried  in  the  ground.  I fent  one  of  my  people  with 
him,  but  the  ftatue  was  not  to  be  found.  However,  that  the  man 
might  not  lofe  his  expected  profit,  he  began  to  remove  the  earth, 
and  in  a few  minutes  difcovered  a very  beautiful  marble  monument, 
infcnbed  with  hieroglyphics,  of  which  he  immediately  came  to  give 
11s  notice.  We  repaired  to  the  fpot,  and  found  a little  pyramid  in 
perfect  prefervation.  It  was  of  the  fineft  black  marble,  and  all  along 
each  fide  of  its  bafe  was  encircled  with  hieroglyphics  in  a ftate  of 
equal  prefervation.  This  piece  of  antiquity  I purchafed  from  a man 
who  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  myfelf,  and  employed  the  Jew 
drogueman  to  fend  it  to  me  at  Roffetta  by  the  firft  germ  that  was 
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coming  from  Aboukir.  The  reader  may  conceive  the  riches  of  this 
mine  of  antiquities,  covered  by  a very  flight  layer  of  earth  and 
rubbifh,  when  a man  unprovided  with  any  implement,  and  with  his 
hands  alone,  could  ferape  up  the  foil  at  hazard,  and  difeover,  in  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  fuch  a valuable  treafure. 

Having  made  this  purchafe,  we  took  leave  of  the  honed  Jew, 
and  fet  out  for  Roffetta,  where  we  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
We  faw  on  the  beach  a great  many  wagtails  ; and  upon  the  palm- 
trees  fome  blackbirds,  which,  as  well  as  the  thrufhes,  arrive  in  the 
northern  part  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  They  come  in 
greater  numbers  when  the  rains  have  fet  in.  They  are  faid  to  be  at 
that  time  very  fat  and  delicate.  Five  or  fix  jackals  pafied  clofe  by 
us  : we  could  eafily  diftinguilli  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
the  fight  of  us  appeared  to  give  them  no  alarm. 

All  this  day  there  was  a very  drong  wind  from  the  ead-fouth- 
ead  ; the  fky  was  cloudy,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a fhower  of 
rain.  The  fea  was  high,  its  waves  breaking  againd  the  dikes  of 
Aboukir,  and  rolling  with  violence  along  the  coad.  Their  roaring 
fpread  through  the  folitude  over  which  we  were  travelling,  and  which 
they  feemed  defirous  to  invade. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BEDOUINS.  — BIRDS.  — BOGHASS.  — TOWER  OF  CANOPUS  — ABOU-MANDOUR.  — GRAPES.— 
DESERT.— JACKALS.  — LIZARDS.  — INSECTS. —SERPENT.— DIFFICULTIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  PYRAMID  OF  ABOUKIR.— OPINION  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS  RESPECTING  TRAVELLERS, 

On  my  return  from  Aboukir,  I was  deflrous  of  taking  a near  view 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  Boghafs , fo  celebrated  for  danger  and 
fhipwrecks.  The  vice-conful,  his  drogueman,  and  a French  mer- 
chant wiihed  to  be  of  the  party,  and  we  fet  out,  mounted  upon  afles. 
We  Hopped  at  the  gardens  above  the  caflle,  where  fome  Bedouin 
Arabs  were  encamped  ; their  tents  were  not  large,  and  Hill  lefs  com- 
fortable ; they  announced  the  mifery  of  thofe  they  ferved  to  fhelter. 
Their  women  do  not  cover  their  faces  like  thofe  of  the  other  people 
fettled  in  Egypt.  The  bloom  of  youth  rendered  tolerably  agreeable 
the  youngefl  of  them,  notwithflanding  the  rather  too  tawny  colour 
of  their  fkin  ; and  they  appeared  to  be  of  an  obliging  difpofition. 

We  were  immediately  furrounded  by  thefe  women  afking  charity. 
One  or  two  medines  * were  fufficient  to  fatisfy  them.  The  old 
women,  perceiving  that  thefe  trifling  prefents  were  moH  readily  given 
to  the  young  ones,  took  care  to  fend  them  to  us,  the  better  to  excite 
our  interefl  and  generofity.  They  broke  out  into  loud  fits  of  laughteF 
when  they  faw  that  their  plan  was  fuccefsful,  and  particularly,  that 
the  girls  became  in  fome  degree  objects  of  attention.  While  my 
companions  were  carrying  on  a lively  converfation  with  the  young 
Arabs,  I was  encompafled  by  a group  of  old  women  frightfully 
ugly.  Having,  perhaps,  confidered  me  more  generous  than  the 

* In  Turkey  the  medine  ( parat)  is  a piece  in  which  there  is  a fmall  portion  of 
{river  ; it  is  worth  rather  more  than  a fous. 
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reft,  they  kept  me  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  would  not  let  me  go. 
1 made  a thoufand  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  was  fincerely  thank- 
ful when  I efcaped  from  the  circle  of  thefe  importunate  old  hags, 
whofe  fhrivelled  and  fwarthy  faces  were  rendered  ftill  more  ugly  by 
the  black  compartments  which,  by  means  of  indelible  pundtures, 
they  had  traced  upon  their  chin. 

There  were  in  thefe  gardens  turtle-doves,  thrufhes,  and  black- 
birds; and  alfo  fome  grofbeaks,  or  hawfinches*,  upon  the  date- 
trees.  I likewife  faw  there  two  birds  of  prey  of  the  fpecies  defcribed 
in  page  212  ; and  I fliot,  near  a fmall  pool  of  water,  two  fnipes  of 
the  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  green  fandpipers,  vulgarly 
called  by  the  French  culs  blcmcs , and  in  Provence  b'echots  -f-.  The 
male  and  the  female  were  together. 

Continuing  our  route  towards  the  fea,  the  ground,  which  had 
lately  been  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  flippy,  muddy, 
and  interfered  by  ditches.  Our  beafts  fell  down,  funk  in  the  mire, 
and  feveral  times  left  us  in  the  water  or  the  dirt.  None  of  us  efcaped 
thefe  little  accidents,  nor  the  mutual  pleafantries  to  which  they  gave 
rife.  At  length  we  approached  that  narrow  and  dangerous  channel 
which  forms  the  bar  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  fea  running 
high  in  the  offing,  was  breaking  over  it  with  fury,  and  railing 
boifterous  waves  mingled  with  foam  and  fand.  We  here  alfo  faw 
the  mail- heads  of  two  germs  which  had  been  wrecked  fome 
days  before  ; and  upon  the  beach,  failors  were  employed  in  carrying 
away  the  dead  bodies  of  fome  of  their  fhipmates  calf  on  fhore  by 
the  fea. 

The  coaft  is  low,  and  entirely  of  fand  ; it  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  water-fowl,  fuch  as  gulls,  fea-larks,  herons  of  the  com- 

* Gros-becy  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Gif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  99. — Loxta  cocco- 

ihrauftesy  L. 

t BécajJeaUy  BufFon,  Hill.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et'Pl.  enlum.  No.  843.—  Tringa  ochro- 
pus,  Ju, 
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mon  fpecies  &c.  Thefe  laft  were  fo  remarkably  wild,  that  it 
was  impoftible  to  approach  them. 

The  next  day  I went  half  a league  to  the  fouth  of  Roffetta,  to  fee 
a tower,  which  they  call  the  Tower  of  Canopus,  from  the  erroneous 
fuppofition  that  the  town  of  Roffetta  is  the  life  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
nopus. This  tower  has  been  built  in  modern  times,  upon  a hillock 
of  fand,  which,  at  this  place,  forms  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  fquare  : it  was  partly  demolifhed,  and  the  remains  announced 
approaching  ruin.  In  the  lower  part,  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftridt 
fhewed  the  opening  of  a fubterraneous  paffage,  which,  according  to 
their  account,  led  to  Alexandria. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower  is  feen  a general  view  of  the  country  : 
it  has  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  which  Nature  has  prefcribed. 
Vaft  plains  exhibit  their  beauties  in  uninterrupted  fucceffion.  How 
fublime,  how  diverlified  are  the  profpedts  that  ftrike  the  eye  ! What 
other  fpot  can  boaft  a fimilar  affemblage  ? In  thefe  variegated  fcenes, 
the  moft  magnificent  and  the  mod:  awful  decorations  of  nature  alter- 
nately prefent  themfelves  to  the  admiring  beholder.  In  the  eaft, 
verdure  and  fertility  difplay  their  treafures  upon  the  rich  carpet  of 
the  Delta  ; to  the  north,  the  fea,  alike  the  fource  of  wealth  and 
misfortunes,  heedlefsly  rolls  along  its  waves,  the  emblems  of  incon- 
ftancy  ; while  to  the  weft,  the  dominion  of  fterility  feems  eternally 
eftablifhed  upon  the  parched  deferts  of  Lybia. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  ftands 
a mofque  confecrated  to  a holy  Muffulman,  called  Abou-mandour , 
which  figniftes  Father  of  the  light.  This  faint,  if  he  is  the  father  of 
the  light,  is  alfo  the  terror  of  the  farads,  as,  but  for  him,  they  would 
long  ago  have  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Roffetta,  and  added  it  to  their 
dreary  domain.  The  credulity  of  the  Mahometans  does  not  ftop  in 

* Heron  commun.,  Button,  Hitt.  Nat.  des  Gif.  et  PL  enlum.  No.  jfy.—Ardea'ci- 
nerca , L. 
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fo  good  a road.  Abou-mandour  is  the  enemy  of  every  kind  of 
jferility  ; women  afflidled  with  this  malady  go  to  implore  his  aid, 
and  pay  their  novenas  under  the  direction  of  the  fheick  of  the  mofque  ; 
and  it  feldom  happens,  according  to  report,  that  their  prayers  are 
not  heard.  The  worfhip  of  this  powerful  protestor  is  general  ; not 
a boat  paffes  before  the  place  confecrated  to  him,  without  the  bailors 
and  paffengers  making  an  offering  to  the  fheick,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  favour  of  the  faint. 

Plate  VI.  reprefents  a view  of  this  mofque.  In  the  fore-ground 
is  the  Nile,  which  a little  higher  up,  after  having  afcended  it  in  a 
fouthern  direction,  forms  a confiderable  elbow  to  the  eaftward,  and 
afterwards  again  runs  to  the  fouth.  On  the  other  fide  are  the  de- 
lightful plains  of  the  Delta.  This  landfcape  was  taken  from  the 
. foot  of  the  tower  of  Canopus. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  before  my  arrival  at  Roffetta,  a Turk  refiding 
there  employed  people  to  dig  in  the  environs  of  this  tower.  He 
found  feveral  very  beautiful  columns  of  granite,  which  he  had 
conveyed  to  Roffetta,  with  a view  of  ufing  them  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  a building.  Ali  Bey,  apprized  of  this  difcovery,  imagined,  or 
rather  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  Turk  had  found  fome  gold. 
He  condemned  him  to  pay  a confiderable  fum,  which  totally  put  it 
out  of  the  poor  man’s  power  to  build,  and  completely  difgufted  him 
with  making  refearches.  Part  of  thefe  columns  were  fill  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  the  houfe  of  the  French,  and  the 
others  had  been  broken,  to  be  appropriated  to  various  purpofes.  They 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  of  Metelis , the  fite  of 
which  fhould  be  indicated  by  the  tower  of  Canopus,, 

Oppofite  to  the  mofque  of  Abou-mandour , upon  the  eaft  bank  of 
the  Nile,  are  two  or  three  houfes.  They  are  called  Maadiè , becaufe 
they  Hand  at  the  place  facing  the  ufual  paffage  to  the  Delta.  Above 
Maadiè  is  Boujfourath , a-  village  formerly  dreaded  on  account 
^of  the  great  number  of  robbers  who  inhabited  it,  and  ufed  to 
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plunder  the  boats.  They  were  exterminated  by  a Bey  of  the  name 
of  Mebemet.  A little  higher  than  Boujfourath  is  another  village, 
called  Hafhbet . 

On  the  weft  bank,  at  a fhort  diftance  above  Abou-mandour , is 
Dgeddie,  a confiderable  village,  in  the  environs  of  which  a great 
number  of  vine-plants  grow  in  the  fand.  From  thence  Roffetta  and 
Alexandria  are  ftipplied  with  grapes. 

Although  no  wine  is  made  in  Egypt,  the  vines  are  neverthelefs 
much  multiplied  by  layers.  Thefe  are,  in  general,  laid  in  the  fandr 
where  they  eafily  take  root  and  grow  rapidly  ; and  the  grapes  which 
they  produce  acquire  a moft  delicious  flavour.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  eaten  contain  but  one  ftone.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  grape  is 
flncb.  The  leaves  of  the  vine  are  much  ufcd  in  Egyptian  cookery.- 
They  are  made  ufe  of  to  envelop  large  balls  of  hafhcd  meat,  one 
of  the  difhes  moft  commonly  ferved  up  at  good  tables.  The  leaves 
muft  be  young,  and  they  are  often  fold  dearer  than  the  grapes 
themfelves. 

The  wines  of  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  and  of  fome  of  the 
other  diftridts  of  Egypt,  were  formerly  very  famous.  It  will  be 
eafy  for  us  to  reftore  their  ancient  reputation,  by  covering  the  fandy 
foil  with  the  excellent  vine-plants  which  are  there  yet  to  be  found. 

The  fands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower  of  Canopus  have  a lively 
appearance,  from  the  affemblage  of  a variety  of  birds.  I diftin- 
guifhed  the  Alpine  vulture,  a number  of  lapwings  running  along  the 
beach  in.  fearch  of  their  food,  that  is  to  fay,  of  different  kinds  of 
infedts.  I alfo  faw  fome  wagtails  j and,  laftly,  a few  crefted  larks  *. 

While  the  draughtfman,  with  whom  I left  the  con  ful’s  janizary, 
was  taking  the  fketch  of  Abou-mandour,  I penetrated  into  the  defert. 
At  a diftance,  this  fandy  region  appeared  a level  furface:  it  is,  never- 

* Cochevis , ou  la  grojfe  alouette  huppée,  Buffon,  Hift,  Nat,  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum. 
No-  5°3>  Fig.  i,-—Aùladà  criftata,  L. 
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thelefs,  diver  lifted  with  fteep  hills,  forming  between  them  very 
narrow  and  deep  valleys,  to  which  it  is  eafy  to  defcend  without  the 
fatigue  of  walking  : a perfon  has  only  to  let  himfelf  go,  and  the 
moving  fand,  which  finks  under  his  feet,  brings  him  gently  to  the 
bottom.  Thefe  deep  ravines  have,  according  to  all  appearance,  been 
made  by  the  waters  running  over  a foil,  which,  though  fo  ungrate- 
ful at  this  day,  they  formerly  fertilized. 

The  tracks  of  different  animals  were  here  to  be  feen.  I diff in- 
guifhed  thofe  of  numerous  jackals,  and  alfo  their  frefh  dung,  which 
they  hide  with  the  fand,  by  fcratching  it  up  like  cats. 

The  duft  which  covers  the  beds  of  fand  is  fo  fine,  that  the  lighted: 
animal,  even  the  fm^lleft  infedt,  leaves  in  it,  as  upon  the  fnow,  the 
marks  of  its  feet.  The  variety  of  thefe  impreffions  produces  an 
agreeable  effedt,  which  relieves  the  mind,  faddened  in  diftridts 
where  nothing  but  fymptoms  of  the  profcription  of  nature  can  be 
expedted  to  be  found.  I could  not  help  admiring  the  tracks  of  a 
fpecies  of  fmall  lizard  very  common  in  this  defert  ; the  extremity 
of  their  tail  defcribes  regular  finuofities,  in  the  middle  of  two  rows 
of  impreffions  made  by  their  four  feet  with  their  five  flender  toes 
extended.  Thefe  tracks  are  multiplied  and  interwoven  near  the  fub- 
terraneous  retreats  of  thefe  little  animals,  and  prefent  a lingular  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  unpleafing. 

1 have  juft  mentioned  one  of  the  principal  charadters  of  thefe 
lizards  ; they  have,  in  fadt,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  thofe  of  the  hind 
feet  being  confiderably  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fore  ones,  and  all 
of  them  being  armed  with  nails.  Their  eyes  are  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body;  their  tail  is  round,  and  terminates 
in  a tapering  point.  The  fcales  upon  the  top  of  the  head  are  large, 
and  of  an  irregular  fhape  ; thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the 
thighs,  and  legs,  are  femicircular,  and  very  fmall  : thofe  on  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  body  are  oblong  ; thofe  on  the  belly  are  of  the 
form  of  lozenges  placed  horizontally  : the  tail  is  covered  circularly 
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with  bands  of  fcales  in  the  form  of  a mutilated  cone.  The  tongue 
is  broad,  blackifh,  and  forked  at  the  tip. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  lizards  which  I meafured  was  feven  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  four  inches  four  lines  : their  general  fize  is  from 
four  to  five  inches.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a yellowifh  green, 
fpeckled  with  black  fpots  ; all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
legs  are  variegated  with  green  and  yellow,  and  brown  finuous  lines, 
which  form  an  agreeable  contraft  with  the  ground  tint  ; the  toes 
and  nails  are  yellow  ; the  tail  on  the  upper  part  is  green  fhaded  with 
yellow,  and  marked  with  blackifh  fpots,  the  colour  of  which  is 
paler  towards  the  point  : all  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
infide  of  the  legs  are  of  a greenifh  gray,  as  well  as  the  under  part 
of  the  tail,  which  has  a fmall  mixture  of  red  on  the  half  of  its 
length,  and  at  its  extremity  : this  red  tint  is  more  or  lefs  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  different  individuals.  I alfo  obferved,  that  the  fpots 
on  the  head  and  back  varied  in  form,  and  that  the  black  is  very 
fhining  in  fome  of  thefe  reptiles,  and  very  clear  in  others  ; differ- 
ences which  undoubtedly  are  merely  thofe  of  age  and  fex- 

To  a handfome  fcaly  covering,  thefe  little  animals  join  great  vivacity 
and  agility  in  their  motions.  They  quickly  retreat  into  the  numerous 
holes  they  make  at  the  foot  of  the  plants  and  of  the  few  fhrubs  to 
be  here  found,  which  are  of  a very  hardy  appearance,  and  feem  to 
partake  of  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  where  they  grow.  Here  they 
never  long  remain,  and  the  only  way  we  could  catch  them  was  by 
watching  at  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  and  ftriking  them,  as  they 
came  out,  with  the  butt  end  of  our  guns.  I held  a living  one  in 
my  hand;  it  bit  my  finger  with  all  its  force,  but  did  not  hurt  me; 
its  jaws  and  teeth,  which  are  very  flender,  being  too  weak  to  occafion 
any  pain. 

I found  on  the  fands  the  fpecies  of  carabus , without  wings  under 
the  elytra  or  wing-cafes,  defcribed  by  Citizen  Olivier  under  the 
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denomination  of  carabe  moucheté*  ; and  another  fpecies  with  wings 
under  the  elytra  ; its  body  is  elongated  and  flattened  to  four  lines 
and  a half  in  length  ; has  a broad  and  marginated  corfelet,  with 
two  fmall  indentations  in  its  pofterior  edge,  the  elytra  bordered 
and  lightly  marked  with  longitudinal  lines,  and  each  of  them  with 
three  fpots  ; the  top  of  the  head  and  of  the  corfelet,  as  well  as  the 
elytra,  is  of  a beautiful  gold  colour  and  fhining  green;  the  elytra  are 
bordered  with  a dazzling  gold  colour;  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  black  ; the  antennae,  thighs,  and  legs  are  of  a bright  yellow  ; 
laftly,  the  feet  are  of  a deep  yellow. 

I alfo  faw  here  four  other  infeds  ; one  of  them,  four  lines  in 
length,  was  a tenebrio  ; its  corfelet  was  rounded,  convex,  and  mar- 
ginated; each  elytrum  convex;  fo  that  the  place  of  their  jundion  was 
indented,  the  body  terminating  in  an  obtufe  point;  the  top  of  the  head, 
of  the  corfelet  and  of  the  elytra  were  dotted  with  very  fmall  points, 
more  perceptible  on  the  elytra  than  on  the  head  and  corfelet.  This 
infed  is  all  over  of  a beautiful  fhining  black  -f-. 

The  fécond  fpecies  was  a cricket,  acrydium.  Its  length  was  two 
inches  two  lines  ; its  reticular  eyes  were  flriped  with  black  and 
brown  ; its  beautiful  wings  were  gray,  and  covered  with  feveral 
fpots,  fome  yellow  and  others  orange-colour  : the  red  of  the  infed 
was  variegated  with  yellow  and  yellowifli  green. 

Thefe  large  crickets  are  very  common  in  the  fands  which  I tra- 

* Carabus  apterus  atery  thorace  cordato , alio  marginato,  elytris  maculis  plurimis  albis 
~—Carabus  multigullatus.  Carabe  moucheté.  Olivier,  Enc.  Meth.  Note.  Thefe 
carabi  are  the  fame  infeds  which  Geoffroi  calls  buprejies . Hift.  des  Infedes  des  Env. 
de  Paris,. 

t It  is  poffible  that  the  infeds  I now  defcribe  may  have  been  indicated  by  fome 
authors  ; but  the  uncertainty  which  the  indicative  terms  leave,  have  often  Hopped 
me  ; and  I thought  it  would  be  better  to  defcribe  them,  than  to  lofe  my  time  in 
making  fearches  for  the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  the  applications. 
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verfed  : they  fly  better  and  farther  than  the  other  infeCts  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  catch  them. 

The  third  infeCt  which  I found  in  the  fame  defert,  on  the  brink 
of  a fmall  pond  of  rain-water,  was  a water-fcorpion,  Jiepa.  Its  an- 
tennae, if  that  name  can  be  given  to  parts  which  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  legs  and  arms,  are  fliaped  like  the  claws  of  a crab  ; they 
have  but  one  articulation  to  each  tarfus  : the  eyes  are  very  large  and 
black;  the  abdomen,  which  is  extremely  flat,  is  terminated  by  two 
appendages  in  the  form  of  a furcated  tail.  The  wings  are  blackifh, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  infedl  is  yellow.  Little  elongated  eggs,  pointed 
and  of  a bright  red,  were  attached  by  one  of  their  extremities  to  the 
belly  of  this  individual. 

The  fourth  and  laft  fpecies  was  a fcarabœus,  eight  lines  in  length. 
It  had  ftriated  antennae,  and  the  head  large  and  flattened  in 
front,  which  forms  a cafque  projecting  on  its  crown  by  two  fmall 
points,  and  two  other  fmall  prominent  points  at  its  interior  border. 
The  corfelet  was  broad,  marginated,  and  bright,  for  half  its  length, 
and  the  reft  of  it  as  dark  as  fhagreen  ; a fhield  between  the  elytra, 
which  were  ftreaked  with  fmall  points  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  body 
was  convex  in  the  upper  part,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  it  was  broad. 
The  feet  were  fhort,  the  thighs  large  and  thick;  thofe  of  the  pofterior 
pair  of  claws,  in  particular,  were  uncommonly  big,  and  had  the 
form  of  fmall  balls  a little  flattened.  The  extraordinary  thicknefs  of 
the  hind  legs  of  this  fcarabœus  gives  it  a very  Angular  appearance. 

Its  colours  are  eaftly  defcribed  ; it  is  of  a beautiful  fhining  black 
on  the  upper  part  ; a golden  line  marks  the  feparation  of  the  head 
and  corfelet  ; the  antennae,  the  feet,  and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
body,  are  reddifli. 

I had  obferved  in  the  fand  a track  drawn  in  a very  regular  man- 
ner, and  which  made  me  at  flrft  think  it  was  the  impreflion  of 
the  folds  of  a ferpent.  Deflrous  of  knowing  to  what  animal  this 
track  belonged,  I followed  it  for  a hundred  yards,  when  I came  up 
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with  the  beetle,  which  was  flowly  moving  on  with  a fteady  pace. 
It  mull  have  taken  a long  time  to  traverfe  that  diftance.  Its  compact 
and  round-made  body,  its  feet  fhort  and  aftonifhingly  thick, 
indicate  its  ftrength,  which  it  appears  to  exert  in  making  its  little 
journies  in  the  defert. 

We  faw  likewife  a very  fmall  ferpent  fhining  with  the  moll  beau- 
tiful colours.  We  could  not  approach  it  before  it  had  creeped  into  a 
hole,  concealed  by  the  low  branches  of  a fhrub. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings  at  Roffetta,  M.  Forneti  fhewed  me 
a letter  he  had  received  from  the  Jew  drogueman  at  Aboukir,  in- 
forming us,  that  juft  as  he  was  {hipping  the  little  pyramid  which  I 
had  ’ purchafed,  he  was  prevented  by  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle. 
M.  Forneti  had  immediately  gone  to  wait  upon  the  Aga  of  Roffetta, 
who  was  alfo  commandant  of  Aboukir  ; and  had  obtained,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty,  an  order  to  allow  the  pyramid  to  be 
fent.  This  officer  was  already  informed  of  the  circumftance  before  it 
had  been  mentioned  to  him  by  M.  Forneti.  He  alleged,  that  the  people 
with  whom  we  had  bargained  for  the  purchafe  of  the  marble  had 
no  right  to  fell  it  ; and  that  it  was  to  him  alone  we  ought  to  have 
applied.  The  meaning  of  this  was,  that  I muft  expedl  to  pay  for  it 
twice  over.  The  Aga  added,  that  he  had  been  affured  the  little  pyra- 
mid was  quite  full  of  gold.  In  confequence  of  this  idea,  he  defired 
that  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  monument  he  ffiould  be  ap- 
prized, in  order  that  he  might  examine  it,  and  fee  himfelf  what  gold 
it  contained.  He  confented  to  fell  it  to  us,  in  cafe  none  fhould  be 
found. 

The  ignorant  Aga  was  not  fatished  with  thefe  précautions;  he  had 
privately  brought  to  him  the  janizary  who  had  accompanied  us  to 
Aboukir,  in  order  to  learn  from  him  if  there  really  was  gold  in  this 
piece  of  marble.  This  janizary,  who  had  for  a long  time  been  at- 
tached to  the  fcrvice  of  the  French,  and  accuftomed  to  attend  them, 
knew  that  gold  was  not  the  objetft  of  their  refearches  in  Egypt  ; he  did 
3 every 
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every  thing  in  his  power  to  undeceive  the  Aga,  but  in  vain  ; the  Ma- 
malûk  could  not  poffibly  conceive  that  we  could  fet  any  value  upon 
a ftone  ; and  the  queftions  he  afked  on  this  fubjedt  were  extremely 
ridiculous. 

At  length  the  pyramid  arrived  from  Aboukir.  As  foon  as  it  was 
landed  at  the  port  of  RofTetta  it  attracted  a crowd  of  curious  fpedta- 
tors.  Exclamations  on  its  beauty  were  heard  on  all  fides.  It  was 
in  tUeir  eyes  a precious  ftone,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  that  expreffion, 
becaufe  it  fparkled  in  the  fun.  They  could  not  refrain  from  feeling 
a refpedt  for  the  Franks,  who  had  the  fagacity  to  difcover  fo  ad- 
mirable a ftone. 

There  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ftupid  obfervations  of 
fo  many  ignorant  admirers  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Aga,  and  con- 
firmed his  idea  of  a great  treafure.  M.  Forneti  and  I agreed  to  let  ' 
the  marble  remain  on  the  wharf,  and  to  appear  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  In  the  mean  while  the  Aga,  who  had  had  time  to  afcertain 
that  he  had  made  all  this  ftir  about  what  was  no  more  than  a piece 
of  ftone,  became  furprifed  at  the  little  anxiety  we  fhewed  to  take  it 
away.  He  fent  for  the  janizary,  in  order  to  know  the  reafon  of  an 
indifference  which  was  only  afFebted.  The  latter,  who  had  his  leffon, 
told  the  Aga,  that  after  the  claims  he  had  fet  up  refpedting  the  ftone, 
we  had  given  up  all  idea  of  it;  but  that,,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
would  ftill  take  it,  if  he  did  not  put  upon  it  too  high  a price.  The 
janizary  returned  with  an  order  to  have  it  conveyed  to  my  lodgings, 
and  ari  affurance  that  the  Aga  would  make  a confiderable  abatement  in 
his  pretended  demands  ; and  that  he  would  fettle  the  matter  with 
M.  Forneti.  The  refult  was,  that  it  coft  me  only  a prefent  of  no 
great  value. 

Circumftances  having  prevented  me  from  taking  away  my  little 
pyramid  when  I quitted  Egypt,  I left  it  in  a ftorehoufe  belonging 
to  the  French  houfe  at  RofTetta,  and  recommended  it  to  the  care  of 
the  conful.  If  any  perfon  fhould  think  they  had  a right  to  obtain 
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poffeffion  of  it,  as  an  article  abandoned,  I beg  him  to  recoiled:, 
that  its  acquifition  coft  me  confiderable  trouble,  exertion,  and  even 
uneafinefs  ; I fay  nothing  of  the  money.  I confider  that  I am  en- 
titled to  reclaim  it  ; and  the  motives  for  my  claim  will  furely  induce 
the  poffeffor  to  reftore  this  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity;  fince  I have 
no  other  wifh  than  to  prefent  it  to  the  national  mufeum,  in  which  it 
deferves  to  occupy  a diftinguifhed  place. 

The  opinion  that  the  relearches  of  the  Europeans  had  no  other 
objed  than  the  difcovery  of  treafures  buried  or  concealed  in  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  was  entertained  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  that  travellers  had 
to  overcome.  A Turk  belonging  to  Roffetta  had,  at  the  door  of  his 
ftorehoufe,  a very  beautiful  piece  of  granite,  on  which  were  engraved 
hieroglyphics  in  perfed  prefervation.  After  I had  caufed  a drawing 
to  be  made  of  it  *,  I alked  the  proprietor  himfelf  to  fell  me  the 
granite;  offering,  beftdes,  to  have  another  ftone  placed  in  its  ffead 
at  my  own  expenfe.  The  Turk  would  never  liften  to  any  propofal; 
he  alleged  as  a motive  of  his  refufal,  that  this  granite  was  full  of 
gold.  The  man  was  poor,  and  when  I alked  him  why  he  did  not 
break  this  ftone,  in  order  to  get  at  riches  that  appeared  fo  neceffary 
to  him,  he  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  a wicked  and  dangerous  adion, 
becaufe  his  ftone  was  a talifman. 

* This  drawing  is  one  of  thofe  which  at  different  times  I fent  to  France,  and 
which  have  been  loft.  I regret  that  I had  not  preferved  theirs  as  they  would  have 
been  interefting  and  proper  to  embellifh  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


BANANA-TREE— PAPA' W-TREE— ROUND-LEAVED  PROSTRATE  WHITE  MALLOW— MELOCHIA, 
OR  GARDEN  JEW’S  MALLOW.  — BAMIA,  OR  ESCULENT  HIBISCUS— ATLE— BUFFALO- 
WATER  OF  THE  NILE.— THE  PLAGUE.  — CLIMATE  OF  EGYPT.  — TREATMENT  OF  THE 
DEAD— CEMETERIES— DISEASES— ELEPHANTIASIS— DISORDERS  OF  THE  EYES. 


maturity.  Thefe  trees,  which  are  not  natives  of  the  foil  of  Egypt, 
were  as  yet  only  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country.. 
They  are  commonly  met  with  about  Rofifetta,  and,  as  I was  inform- 
ed, near  Damietta.  Some  alfo  grow  near  Cairo;  but  none  are  to  be 
feen  beyond  that  city.  They  are  even  fo  fcarce  at  Cairo,  that  a bafket 
of  their  fruit  is  there  efteemed  a very  acceptable  prefent.  It  is  oblong  ; 
its  pulp  is  foft  and  mildly  acid.  It  is  the  fpecies  the  fruit  of  which 
is  known  in  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  by  the  name  of  figue 
banane,  and  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne  by  that  of  bacove  *.  It  is  of 
a more  agreeable  and  richer  flavour  than  the  fruit  of  the  common 
plantain-tree  •f*. 

By  the  fide  of  thefe  exotics  I obferved  another  fpecies  which  I had 
alfo  feen  in  America,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  equally  gratifying  to 

* Mufa  fpadice  nutante,  floribus  abortientibus  terminalibus  décidais — Mufa  fapientum, 
L. — Mufa  fapientum,  fpadice  nutante , floribus  mafculis  décidais — Bacobe.  Aublet, 
Hift.  des  PI.  de  la  Guiane,  tome  ii.  p.  930. — Mufa  fru£lu  cucumerino  breviori. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen,  24. — Ang.  Spotted  mufa  or  banana-tree. 

f Mufa  fpadice  nutante , floribus  abortientibus  perfiflentibus — Mufa  paradiftaca,  L. 
Aublet,  place  above  quoted. — Mufafrufiu  cucumerino  longiori,  Plum.  Nov,  Gen.  24. 


the  three  winter  months  the  yellow  fruit  of  the  banana- 
tree  adorned  the  gardens  of  Roffetta  : this  was  the  feafon  of  its 
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the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  papaw  or  cuftard-apple  * * * §,  tranfplanted  into 
thefe  gardens,  attains  the  height  of  a middling  tree.  The  fruit  is 
covered  with  papillary  elevations  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a fir- 
cone. When  it  is  ripe,  its  colour  is  green,  mixed  with  yellow.  It  is  of 
the  fize  of  a large  apple.  (See  the  reprefentation  of  it,  Plate  III.  Fig. 3.) 
Its  Arabic  name  is  kifchta , which  fignifies  cream.  Its  foft  pulp  is, 
indeed,  as  white  as  cream.  The  feeds,  which  are  numerous,  are  brown 
and  oblong. 

In  the  fhade  of  the  orchards  are  cultivated  various  plants,  the  roots 
of  which  are  alfo  refrefhed  by  the  water  that  is  conveyed  to  them  in 
every  direction  by  little  trenches;  each  enclofure  having  its  well,  or 
refervoir,  from  which  the  water  is  diftributed  by  a wheel  turned  by 
oxen.  Here  alfo  grows  a great  deal  of  mallow -f,  which  is  called 
hobezè.  It  is  dreffed  with  meat,  and  is  one  of  thofe  herbs  in  moft 
general  confumption  in  the  kitchens  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  is  not 
much  of  it  in  Upper  Egypt,  nor  is  it  there  eaten. 

Two  other  plants,  as  frequently  ufed  as  food,  are  the  garden  Jew’s 
mallow  and  the  cfculent  hibifcus.  The  former,  the  Arabic  name  of 
which  is  melochia\,  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  marfh-mallow ; 
and  when  dreffed,  it  yields,  like  it,  a mucilaginous  juice.  Its  flowers, 
in  the  fhape  of  a rofe,  of  a yellow  colour  mixed  with  red,  and  its 
general  beautiful  appearance,  would  make  it  worthy  of  attention,  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  even  were  it  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  which 
nature  has  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  men.  The  fécond,  which 
alfo  bears  its  Arabic  name  bamia  §,  is  likewife  very  fimilar  to  the 

* It  is  the  fpecies  which  Plumier  has  defignated  under  the  denomination  of guanabanus 
fruflu  cœrideo,  and  Linnaeus  under  that  of  anona  fquaonofa.  Forfkal  (Flora  Egyptiaco- 
arabica)  has  deferibed  it,  and  called  it  anona  glabra,  kefehta,  folds  ellipticis,  fru£lu 
globofo. — Ang.  Scaly-fruited  anona,  or  fweet  fop. 

f Malva  rotundifolia , L. — Ang.  Round-leaved  proftrate  white  mallow. 

\Corchorus  olitorius,  L.— -Forfkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  101. 

§ Hibifcus  efculentus,  L.-— Forfkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  125. 
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mallow.  Its  flowers  are  yellow.  It  is  th c kalalou  of  America* * * §, 
and  furnifhes  the  moft  glutinous  of  all  difhes. 

Thefe  two  latter  plants,  as  well  as  the  banana-tree  and  the  kifchta, 
are  not  natives  of  Egypt,  although  they  are  there  very  much  propa- 
gated. But  a tree  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country, 
is  the  atlè,  a fpecies  of  large  tamarifk'f  as  yet  little  known.  Lin- 
næus  has  not  mentioned  it;  and  if  it  is  defcribed  in  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  his  Syjlema  Nature? , in  which  the  author  had  no  hand,  it 
is  becaufe  Gmelin,  the  editor,  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  indication 
given  of  it  by  Forfkal. 

This  atlè,  which  is  different  from  the  common  tamarifk  % by  its 
fize,  as  well  as  its  fpecific  characters,  upon  which  I fhall  quote  a 
traveller  perfectly  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  botany  §,  attains  the  height 
and  thicknefs  of  the  oak.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  long,  very  nar- 
row, and  of  a pale  green.  I will  not  dwell  upon  its  defeription,  hav- 
ing had  a drawing  made  of  the  trunk  and  a branch  of  one  of  thefe  trees. 
( See  Plate  III.  Fig.  2.)  I regret  that  at  the  time  this  drawing  was 
made,  there  were  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  upon  the  fpecimen  which 
the  artift  had  to  pourtray.  Thefe  trees  are,  in  general,  covered  with 
galnuts,  adhering  to  the  branches.  I have  obferved  that  before  they 
were  dried,  thefe  galls  were  filled  with  a liquor  of  a very  beautiful 
deep  fcarlet,  from  which  the  arts  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  derive 
confiderable  benefit  ; for  the  galls  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  trees  that  bear  them  grow  all  over  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
I dwell  the  more  upon  this  remark,  becaufe  I have  read  in  a manu- 
feript  catalogue  of  plants,  which  was  in  the  poffefiion  of  a companion 

* The  author  has,  in  this  inftance,  fallen  into  an  error.  The  hibifeus  efculentus 
is  the  ochra,  not  the  kalalou , of  America.  T. 

+ Tarnarix  orient  aits , Forlkal,  Flora  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  206. — Lin.  13th  edit. 

J Tamarix  gallic  a,  L. 

§ Differt  à tamar.  gallica,  cujus  rami  fquamati , fquamis  altérais,  fejjilibus  lanceolatis; 
ramuli  breves , imbricati;  foliis  lanceolatis , confertis,  Forikal,  place  before  quoted. 
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of  M.  Tott,  that  the  atlè  is  a fpecies  of  the  tamarifk  which  grows 
in  Upper  Egypt,  towards  Sahil.  Now  there  is  Scarcely  a Single  vil- 
lage in  Lower  Egypt,  which,  among  the  trees  that  fnrround  it,  has 
not  feveral  atlès. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  ferves  for  various  purpofes  ; among  others,  for 
charcoal.  It  is  the  only  wood  that  is  common  in  Egypt,  either  for 
fuel,  or  for  manufacturing  ; indeed  it  is  a common  proverb  among 
the  inhabitants,  that,  were  the  atlè  to  fail,  the  world  would  go  ill. 

Under  the  fhade  of  the  atlè,  and  near  the  hufbandman’s  hut,  is 
often  feen  the  female  of  the  buffalo,  tied  by  the  four  feet,  and 
feeding  upon  barfm  with  her  young.  She  yields  to  her  owner  plenty 
of  excellent  milk,  from  which  butter  is  made,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
cheefe.  The  buffalo  * is  an  acquisition  of  the  modern  Egyptians  ; 
with  which  their  ancestors  were  unacquainted.  It  was  brought 
from  Perfia  into  their  country,  where  the  fpecies  is  at  prefent  univer- 
fally  Spread  and  very  much  propagated.  It  is  even  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  ox,  and  it  is  there  equally  domeStic,  though  but  re- 
cently domeflicated,  as  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the  constantly  uni- 
form colour  of  the  hair,  and  Still  more  by  a remnant  of  ferocity,  and 
intractability  of  difpofition,  and  a wild  and  lowering  afpeCt,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  half-tamed  animals. 

Thefe  buffaloes  of  Egypt,  however,  are  not  near  So  wild,  nor  fo 
much  to  be  feared  as  thofe  of  other  countries  ; they  there  partake  of 
the  very  remarkable  gentlenefs  of  other  domeftic  animals,  and  only 
retain  a few  fudden  and  occafional  caprices.  The  fight  of  any  thing 
red,  which  is  faid  to  make  them  fly  into  fits  of  ungovernable  fury 
elfewhere,  makes  no  impreflion  on  them  in  Egypt.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  befides  their  red  turban,  wear  alfo,  in  general,  another 
Shawl  of  the  fame  colour  which  envelops  the  neck  and  cheft,  and  I 
never  ob Served  that  the  fight  of  either  at  all  affeCted  the  buffaloes.  I 


* Bos  bulalus , L. 
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happened  to  fhoot  at  fome  birds,  near  a few  female  buffaloes  fur- 
rounded  by  their  young,  the  report  of  my  gun  threw  them  into  a vio- 
lent agitation  ; they  appeared  to  be  in  a great  rage,  and  would  have 
given  me  fome  uneafinefs,  had  they  not  been  very  fecurely  tied. 
The  owner  reaffured  me,  and  faid,  that  the  impetuous  motions  of  the 
animal  were  only  the  effect  of  fear  ; fo  that  the  buffaloes  of  Egypt 
are  more  terrific,  from  their  wild  look  and  furious  geftures,  than 
they  are  really  dangerous.  Perfons  unaccu domed  to  fee  thefe  ani- 
mals cannot  eafily  dived  themfelves  of  all  timidity.  Haffelquitz  re- 
lates that  the  buffaloes  appeared,  efpecially  near  Roffetta,  to  be  in- 
cenfed  againd  him  and  his  interpreter,  becaufe  they  wore  red  clothes, 
fo  that  their  janizary  was  obliged  to  drive  them  away  with  his  dick  * : 
upon  this  I mud  remark,  that  animals  of  the  fize  and  drength  of 
buffaloes,  which  may  be  kept  off  with  a dick,  are  not  much  to  be 
dreaded. 

I have  already  obferved  that  the  colour  of  the  buffaloes  of  Egypt 
is  invariably  the  fame  : their  whole  body  is  blackifh,  except  the 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  are  of  a yellowifh  white.  Among  the  great  number. of  thofe 
which  are  kept  there,  I never  faw  but  one  that  differed  from  the 
others,  by  its  having  the  four  legs,  the  under  part,  and  the  fides  of 
the  body  of  a beautiful  white. 

The  Egyptians  have  not  derived  all  the  advantages  that  they  rpight 
from  the  acquifition  of  buffaloes  ; they  neither  ufe  them  for  tillage 
nor  for  any  kind  of  labour.  They  rear  the  females  for  the  fake  of 
their  milk,  and  the  males  to  be  daughtered  and  eaten.  The  flefh  is 
red,  hard,  and  dry  : it  has,  befides,  a mufky  fmell,  rather  unpleafant. 
The  Mahometans  of  Egypt,  Arabs  as  well  as  others,  far  from  con- 
ffdering  this  meat  as  unclean  -f,  introduce  it  at  their  meals  as  an  excel- 
lent difh.  They  even  quote  upon  this  fubjedt  an  aphorifm  of  one  of 


* Travels,  to  the  Levant. 


K K 


t Michaelis’  85th  queftion. 
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their  ancient  phyficians,  who  has  affirmed  that,  after  the  flefh  of  the 
fheep,  which  he  compares  to  theriaca,  that  of  the  buffalo  is  the  moft 
nutritive  of  aliments.  Notwithftanding  this  authority,  I fhall  have 
fome  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  will  ever  become  a favourite  diffi 
among  Europeans  ; not  that  it  is  difgufting  to  the  fight,  or  engen- 
ders vermin,  as  Bochart  fays*,  but  becaufe  it  is  generally  very  tough, 
and  has  a fmell  which  is  not  ufual  in  our  ragouts.  Niebuhr  does 
•not  appear  to  have  found  it  fo  bad,  fince  he  thinks  he  has  eaten  fome 
without  being  aware  of  it  -f.  However,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  miftake 
itj  and  when  the  fame  traveller  adds,  that  perfons  of  confequence, 
as  well  as  the  common  people,  and  even  the  European  merchants, 
eat  a great  many  buffaloes  in  the  countries  where  thefe  animals 
abound,  this  muff  not  be  underftood  of  the  French  merchants  in 
Egypt,  whofe  tafte  was  too  delicate  to  admit  upon  their,  tables  fo 
coarfe  a difli,  which  is  banifhed  even  from  thofe  of  the  opulent 
Egyptians.  The  hides  of  buffaloes  are,  in  Egypt,  a confiderable 
article  of  commerce  ; and  various  articles  are  manufactured  from  their 
horns,  which  are  flattened  and  circularly  ffriated. 

( There  are  no  land  animals  that  delight  fo  much  in  water  as  the 
buffaloes.  They  are  fond  of  lying  down  and  flaying  in  it  a long 
time.  I have  feen  fome  remain  in  it  a whole  day.  It  often  happens 
that  the  water  which  is  fetched  from  the  Nile,  near  its  banks,  has  con- 
tracted their  mufky  fmell.  They  alfo  fwim  with  the  greateft  facility, 
eafily  croffing  the  river,  however  rapid  and  fwelled  ; and  the  pea- 
fants  make  ufe  of  them  to  pafs  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Their 
weight  caufing  them  to  fink  deep  in  the  water,  the  men  who  with 
to  ufe  thefe  living  boats,  mu  A hold  faft  by  the  horns,  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  theftream.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
I faw  a young  lad  whom  the  flrength  of  the  current  waflied  from  a 
buffalo,  perifh  in  the  water. 

* Hierozoïcon.  + Defcription  de  l’Arabic;  p.  145. 

The 
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The  female  buffalo  never,  or  at  leaf!;  very  feldom,  produces' 
more  than  one  young  one  at  a time;  the  accounts  which  make 
them  commonly  bear  two,  and  that  of  Maillet,  which  allows  them 
four,  are  exaggerations  of  credulity. 

It  is  to  the  water  of  the  Nile  that  were  paid  the  honours  of  thefe 
imaginary  wonders  of  fecundity  ; and  this  miraculous  influence  was 
not  confined  to  animals  alone  ; women  alfo  felt  its  effects.  It  has 
been  afferted,  that  it  was  fufficient  for  them  to  bathe  in  the  frefh  waters 
of  the  river  or  to  drink  them,  to  become  mothers*.  The  Provençal 
navigators  were  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  prolific  virtue,  that 
if,  during  the  courfe  of  their  voyages  up  the  Levant,  they  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Egypt,  they  never  failed  to  fill  a calk  with  the  water  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  carry  it  home  to  their  wives,  as  the  mofl  certain 
means  of  obtaining  a numerous  progeny. 

The  ancients  had  already  extolled  the  properties  of  the  Nile  water; 
the  moderns  have  furpaffed  them.  But  if  fome  have  faid  fo  much  in 
its  favour,  others  have  reprefented  it  as  infalubrious.  The  Nile  was 
thus,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fubjed  of  panegyric  and  cenfure.  This 
is  the  lot  of  celebrity,  when  its  objed  is  remote. 

The  author  of  the  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et 
les  Chinois  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  attack  the  water  of  the  Nile; 
the  only  water  that  is  drank  in  a country  where  there  are  no  foun- 
tains, and  where,  with  the  exception  of  a bad  fort  of  beer,  more 
in  ufe  in  the  Saïd  than  to  the  north,  it  is  the  foie  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  has  colleded  all  that  travellers  have  related  of  its 
bad  qualities,  real  or  imaginary  : he  quotes  Granger,  Pococke, 
Haffelquitz  ; and  from  their  teftimonies  he  fees  the  fource  of  a mul- 
titude of  diforders  iffue  from  the  Nile;  as  if,  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth,  thefe  fame  diforders  did  not  afflid  mankind  as  well  as  in 
Egypt,  except  the  elephantiafis,  which  is  rather  uncommon  in 

* Voyages  de-  Paul  Lucas,  tome  ii.  p.  83, 
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Lower,  and  altogether  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  alfo  the 
Nile  affords  men  the  only  means  of  quenching  their  thirff 

During  the  courfe  of  my  travels  in  that  country,  neither  I nor  my 
companions  had  any  other  beverage  than  the  pure  water  of  the  Nile  ; 
We  drank  it  in  all  feafons,  even  in  that  when  the  inundation  fo  loads 
it  with  llime,  that  it  becomes  thick,  reddilh,  and  truly  difgufting  to 
the  fight,  without  any  one  of  us  having  experienced  the  flighted:  in- 
difpofition,  without  there  having  refulted  from  it  any  inconvenience 
that  we  could  reafonably  attribute  to  its  ufe.  For  my  part,  I 
drank  it  in  immoderate  quantities,  having  been  always  tormented 
with  a burning  third:  in  hot  countries,  and  never  has  it  done  me  any 
harm  ; I perceived,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  paffed  off  very  quickly, 
and  that,  confequently,  it  was  very  falubrious.  Perfons  who  had 
lived  in  Egypt  for  a number  of  years,  and  who  had  never  had  any 
other  drink  than  the  water  of  the  Nile,  fpoke  very  highly  of  it;  and 
far  from  confidering  it  as  a fource  of  diforder,  it  was,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  caufe  of  the  good  date  of  health  they  enjoyed.  Such  is 
alfo  the  generally  received  opinion  in  Egypt,  where  this  water  is 
reckoned  not  only  very  wholefome,  but  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  poffefs 
equalities  truly  miraculous. 

One  of  the  fables  to  which  the  Nile  has  given  occafion,  is  that  of 
its  fermentation,  which,  according  to  the  fuperditious  tradition  of 
the  Copts,  adopted  by  fome  travellers  *,  begins  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
creale,  that  is,  at  the  dimmer  foldice.  Some  perfons  have  gone  fo 
far  as  to  fix  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  fird  figns  of  its  rife,  indi- 
cated by  the  fall  of  a particular  dew,  that  is  known  by  the  name  of 
goutte , and  falls  about  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  which  the  Copts  cele- 
brate the  fead  of  St.  Michael,  anfwering  to  what  we  formerly 
called  the  17th  of  June.  To  eyes  fafcinated  by  ignorance,  this  dew 
is  nothing  lefs  than  the  archangel  himfelf,  fent  by  the  Divinity,  in 

* 8tt  Vanfleb.  Nouv,  Relation  de  l’Egypte,  p,  47,  &c. 
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order  to  caufe  the  river  to  ferment,  deliver  the  country  that  it  waters 
from  the  prevailing  diforders,  purify  the  air,  and  give  new  vigour  to 
mankind.  The  time  that  thefe  miracles  were  expected, was  the  feafon 
when  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  confidered  as  more  particularly  infalu- 
brious,  and  engendering  different  difeafes  : a lingular  effed:  of  the  be- 
nediction of  Heaven,  and  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Michael.  This  corrupt- 
ed Hate  of  the  waters,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a general  purifica- 
tion, fometimes  lafted  forty  days,  and  during  that  period  a perfon 
was  at  a lofs  to  procure  wherewithal  to  quench  his  third:  with  fafety. 
All  this  has  been  faid  and  repeated,  as  well  as  many  other  things 
which  I omit;  but  a fable,  though  it  may  have  employed  the  pen  of 
feveral  men,  is  not  the  lefs  a fable.  It  even  appears  to  be  forgotten 
in  Egypt  ; for  I have  there  feen  the  water  of  the  Nile  fetched  and 
drank,  in  all  feafons  and  at  all  hours,  without  perfons  feeming  to 
apprehend  from  it  the  fmallefi:  danger. 

The  method  employed  in  this  country  to  purify  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  when  it  is  loaded  with  flime,  is  well  known  ; Savary  has  given 
an  account  of  it,  and  before  him,  Profper  Alpinus  had  defcribed  it 
more  particularly.  It  confifts  in  beating  about  in  the  water,  contained 
in  great  jars,  fome  fweet  almonds  flightly  bruifed,  and  in  rubbing 
therewith  the  edges  of  the  vafe.  At  the  expiration  of  a few  hours, 
the  impure  particles  fettle  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  water 
remains  clear  and  limpid. 

The  water  thus  purified,  is  poured  out  for  ufé,  into  little  veflels 
made  of  dried  but  unbaked  clay,  which  the  Turks  call  bardacks,  and 
the  Arabs  kollett.  They  are  not  varnifhed,  either  without,  or  within  * 
fo  that  on  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  water  gradually  oozes 
through  their  pores  ; and  it  is  perfectly  cooled  by  the  continual  eva- 
poration. Of  thefe  veffels,  fome  are  more  or  lefs  elegantly  form- 
ed; the  moft  admired  are  procured  from  Suez,  and  thofe  which  are 
moft  commonly  ufed  come  from  Kenne , a fmall  town  in  Upper 
Egypt.  They  at  the  fame  time  ferve  for  water-jugs  and  goblets  t 
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at  table,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  every  one  drinks  out  of  thele 
common  veflels.  They  have  generally  a cover  made  of  rulhes,  and 
perfons  in  eafy  circumftances  burn  in  them  Scio  maftic,  the  very 
powerful  fmell  of  which  being  imbibed  by  the  porous  fubftance,  is 
thus  a long  time  preferved,  and  communicates  to  the  water  a perfume 
to  which  a ftranger  muff  be  accuftomed  to  find  it  agreeable. 

If  the  ufe  of  the  Nile  water  has  been  reckoned  the  primary  caufe 
of  feveral  complaints,  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  long  been  confidered 
as  the  focus  of  the  moft:  terrible  difeafes.  A multitude  of  writers, 
and  particularly  M.  Pauw,  the  confiant  depreciator  of  Egypt,  have 
afterted  that  this  country  was  the  cradle  of  the  plague,  that  irrefifiible 
infiniment  of  death,  and  the  theatre  of  its  moft  cruel  ravages.  This 
opinion  has  been  fuccefiively  repeated  and  propagated  even  to  our 
days.  So  late  as  the  year  1773,  a phyfician  of  Paris  affirmed,  that 
Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  the  plague*.  Dr.  Samoïlovitz,  a Ruffian 
phyfician,  alfo  wrote,  much  about  the  fame  time,  that  the  plague 
habitually  reigned  in  Alia,  and  efpecially  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  fince 
the  travels  of  Savary  and  of  Citizen  Volney  that  the  public  has  been 
undeceived,  and  perhaps  fome  partial  doubts  may  ftill  exift  on  the 
fubjedt. 

It  is  neverthelefs  very  certain  that  the  plague,  which  is  endemical 
in  feveral  other  countries  of  the  Eaft,  is  not  fo  in  Egypt,  and  that  it 
never  originates  in  that  country.  Whenever  it  makes  its  appearance, 
it  has  been  brought  thither,  either  from  Conftantinople,  from  fome 
other  part  of  Turkey,  or  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  latter 
kind,  which  is  called  the  Said,  plague,  becaufe  it  comes  from  Upper 
Egypt,  is  exceedingly  dreaded.  It  is,  in  fadt,  more  deftrudtive 
than  that  which  is  brought  from  other  quarters. 

And  what  proves  that  the  climate  of  Egypt,  far  from  producing 
the  moft  fatal  of  contagions,  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  oppofe  it, 

* Expériences  pour  parvenir  à déterminer  la  Nature  du  Venin  peftilentief  &c.  par 
Ma'uduit,  D.  M.  (Journal  de  Phyfique,  du  mois  d’Aout  1773). 
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is,  that,  at  the  period  of  my  travels,  it  had  not  been  felt  there  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  years,  although  the  inhabitants  took  no  precaution  to 
fecure  themfelves  againft  its  introduction.  Ships  from  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  real  focus  of  a contagion  inceflantly  exifting,  frequently 
touched  at  Alexandria;  the  caravans  from  Africa  arrived  at  Cairo 
feveral  times  a year,  and  no  peftilential  fymptom  had  been  perceived. 
It  was  even  known  that,  in  1780,  a caravel  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Signior  had  entered  the  old  port  of  Alexandria  with  the  plague  on 
board.  A man  who  was  ftanding  near  a cheft  that  was  opened, 
being  ftruck  with  the  peftiferous  miafmata  iffuing  from  it,  fell  down 
dead  upon  the  fpot  ; neverthelefs  all  the  Turks  belonging  to  this 
fhip  came  on  Ihore,  and  went  into  different  parts  of  the  town, 
without  exciting  the  fmalleft  anxiety  ; they  even  mixed  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  no  bad  confequence  refulted  from  this  intercourfe. 

We  may,  therefore,  banifla  all  uneafinefs  refpeCting  the  fate  of  our 
intereifing  countrymen,  by  whofe  exploits  and  labours  Egypt  is  at 
prefent  honoured,  as  it  was  formerly  by  its  civilization  and 
its  monuments.  This  country  is  by  no  means  the  cradle  of  the 
plague  ; the  Arabs  and  the  Turks  who  inhabit  it,  are  not  the  authors 
of  this  epidemical  difeafe  ; they  do  not  fuffer  it  to  take  birth , in  a 
manner,  under  their  feet*;  and  the  moft  fimple  precautions  will 
fuffice  to  banifh  it  from  thence  for  ever.  In  the  unfrequent  inftances 
in  which  it  appeared  there,  it  occafioned  great  ravages  ; and  this 
circumftance  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  habitual  in  the 
country.  Its  effedls  were  propagated  in  a manner  equally  fudden  and 
terrible  ; the  Turks  confidered  it  far  more  deftruClive  than  that 
in  the  rnidft  of  which  they  lived.  It  was  always  in  the  month  of 
April  that  it  made  its  appearance,  and  what  was  very  lingular,  is 
that  the  contagion  never  failed  to  ceafe  at  once  at  the  fummer  folflice. 
This  epoch  was  alfo  the  term  of  the  precautions  which  the  foreign 

* Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  91. 
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merchants  took  at  Alexandria.  The  houfes  were  then  again  opened, 
intercourfe  was  refumed,  even  before  inquiries  were  made  refpedting 
the  ftate  of  the  difeafe  ; fo  certain  did  they  think  themfelves  that  the 
period  of  its  rage  was  at  an  end.  The  Alexandrians  exprefs  in  lingua 
Franca  the  adage  which  their  experience  has  made  them  adopt — 
Saint-Jean  venir , gandouf * andar  (Saint  John  is  come,  adieu  to 
the  plague). 

It  muft  neverthelefs  be  admitted,  that  if  the  plague  and  the  other 
difeafes  which  originate  from  putrid  miafmata , were  fo  unfrequent, 
it  was  not  that  the  then  Egyptians  did  not  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  render  them  common.  They  negledted  the  moft  ordinary 
precautions.  Under  the  hand  of  thefe  barbarians,  not  only  the  traces 
of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Egypt  were  almoft  all  effaced,  but  fuch 
works  as  were  the  indifpenfable  foundation  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  ôf  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  were  daily  difappearing.  Marfhes 
had  ufurped  the  place  of  ufeful  lakes  ; fome  canals  were  choked  up  ; 
others,  upon  the  point  of  being  fo  by  the  quantity  of  mud  that  was 
fuffered  to  remain  in  them,  were  nothing  more,  during  a part  of 
the  year,  than  fheets  of  ftagnant  water,  diffufmgafar  a f tid  effluvium. 
The  bodies  of  dead  animals  infedted  the  plains,  and  fometimes  the 
interior  of  the  cities  ; in  fhort,  it  feemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  made  it 
their  ftudy  to  render  their  country  unwholefome.  And  what  opinion 
may  not  be  conceived  of  the  falubrity  of  a climate  which,  in  fpite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  demon  of  deftrudtion,  in  fpite  of  the  mifchiefs  of 
ignorant  indifference,  had  not  contracted  any  dangerous  influence  ? 

In  fadt,  no  epidemical  difeafes  there  prevail.  The  new  comer  is 
not  attacked  by  thofe  violent  and  inflammatory  fevers  which,  in  our 
Weft  India  colonies,  compofe  the  tribute  of  death  ; he  is  not  there 
tormented  by  long  intermittent  fevers  which,  in  thofe  countries, 
are  followed  by  numerous  obftrudtions  and  dropfy.  Frequent  dif- 

* Plague.  In  Arabic,  koubbe. 
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. eafes  come  not  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  dranger,  or  of  the  native. 
Of  us  four  Frenchmen,  two  only  experienced  any  indifpofition.  In 
Upper  Egypt  I was  attacked  by  the  ophthalmia  in  one  of  my  eyes  ; 
and  my  draughtfman  could  not  for  a long  time  get  rid  of  a cutaneous 
diforder  which  he  had  brought  with  him  : the  red;  of.  the  time  we 
condantly  enjoyed  a good  date  of  health.  We  faw  Turks  arrive 
from  Condantinople,  emaciated  by  debauchery  and  its  attendant 
complaints,  and  after  fome  day,  refume,  at  lead,  the  appearance  of 
health.  No.reafoning  whatever  can  podibly  overturn  fadts  ; and 
didertations  may  be  heaped  upon  didertations,  as  has  been  done  by 
M.  Pauw,  in  order  to  prove  that  Egypt  contains  the  feeds  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  difeafes  ; experience,  the  cleared  of  all  demondra- 
tions,  will  atted  the  purity  and  falubrioufnefs  of  its  atmofphere. 

Some  traces  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  are  dill  employed  by  the  moderns.  The  art 
of  embalming  is  unknown  to  them  ; but  the  care  with  which  they 
arrange  dead  bodies,  a care  which  is  inculcated,  it  is  true,  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  is  dill  the  vedige,  or,  at 
lead,  the  fhadow  of  an  ancient  and  forgotten  practice. 

As  foon  as  a perfon  is  dead,  the  Egyptians  prefs  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to  make  it  difc-harge  .all  its  impurities  : 
they  wafh  it  repeatedly,  (have  it,  pluck  out  all  the  hair,  and  dop 
all  the  apertures  clofely  with  cotton;  they  then  pour  upon  them 
odoriferous  waters,  and  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  penetrate  into  all  the 
pores.  After  having  lavifhed  thefe  attentions  of  cleanlinefs,  and 
marks  of  refpedt,  upon  inanimate  remains,  they  commit  them  to  the 
earth,  and  depofit  them  in  the  bofom  of  eternity.  A fmall  done 
pillar,  crowned  with  a turban,  is  eredted  upon  the  fpot  where  repofes 
the  head  of  the  deceafed.  Every  Friday,  at  the  foot  of  this  fepul- 
chral  monument*  they  renew  their  mournful  adieus.  The  women 
fail  not  to  repair  thither,  and  with  devout  enthufiafm,  to  exprefs  their 
forrow  and  their  hopes  : the  tears  of  the  daughter  bedew  the  face  of 
•’  L l the 
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the  mother  ; while  the  groans  of  the  mother,  accompanied  by  painful 
recollections,  prolong  in  her  mind  the  exigence  of  the  children  flic 
has  loft.  I do  not  fpeak  of  the  tears  of  hufbands  ; there  are  in  this 
country  none  but  mafters  and  flaves. 

The  exercife  of  this  piety  towards  the  dead,  fo  neglected  in  our 
weftern  hemifphere,  is  a facred  duty  among  the  people  of  the  Eaft  ; 
and  no  where  is  it  better  fulfilled.  The  idea  that  in  dying  we  muft 
renounce  every  token  of  the  affection  of  thofe  who  were  deareft  to  us, 
appals  the  foul  and  drives  it  todefpair;  but,  when  we  are  affured  that 
regret  and  the  marks  of  the  moft  tender  fentiments  attend  us  to 
-the  grave  ; that  there  exifts  an  affecting  and  durable  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead  ; that  on  doling  our  eyes  to  the  light, 
we  fhall  not  be  the  lefs  furrounded  by  the  objects  we  loved,  it 
feems  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  foul  are  about  to  be  perpetuated, 
and  that  they  will  be  more  perfect,  becaufe  they  will  be  lefs  fubject 
to  interruption  ; and  we  boldly  enter  into  this  career  of  immortality, 
which  fenfibility  prepares. 

Whatever  may  be  their  refpect  for  the  dead,  the  Orientals  think 
that  they  have  no  right  to  injure  the  health  of  the  living.  Be- 
fides,  folitude  and  filence  belt  fuit  the  frequent  and  melancholy 
vifits  they  receive.  The  laft  retreats  of  men  are  placed  without  the 
limits  of  any  habitation.  They  are  large,  folitary,  and  filent  enclo- 
fures  : a thick  layer  of  earth  covers  the  bodies,  and  protects  them 
from  the  derangement  and  confufion  that  the  courfe  of  time  might 
produce  ; a delicate  precaution  which  the  moft  refined  feelings  alone 
can  have  fuggefted. 

Coffins  covered  with  fome  fort  of  cloth,  the  colour  of  which  is 
optional,  are  employed  in  Egypt  to  convey  the  dead  to  the  place  of 
interment.  A turban,  the  privileged  head-drefs  of  the  Muftulmans, 
is  placed  upon  the  carpet  above  the  head  ; and  that  their  cuftoms  may 
in  no  refpeCt  agree  with  thofe  of  Chriftians,  the  dead  are  carried 
with  the  head  foremoft.  They  are  preceded  by  priefts  reciting  paf- 
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fages  of  the  Koran  ; and  women  /creaming,  crying,  and  moaning, 
for  money,  follow  the  coffin.  It  will  readily  be  conjectured,  that 
the  better  the  pay,  the  more  priefts  and  hired  female  mourners  fwell 
the  proceffion. 

There  being  no  places  dedined  for  the  interment  of  the  French  at 
Roffetta,  thofe  who  died  there  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  were  buried  in  the  convent  of  St.  George.  The  corpfe  was  ac- 
companied by  the  vicar,  a drogueman,  and  a janizary.  Thefe  fu- 
neral journies  being  made  by  land,  they  were  very  expenfive. 

After  having  fpoken  of  the  cemeteries  of  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to 
fay  a word  of  the  mod:  common  difeafes  that  fend  men  thither. 
Though  neither  frequent  nor  epidemical,  putrid  and  inflammatory 
diforders  there  attack  thofe  whole  conftitution  is  bilious.  Dyfenteries 
occur  in  that  country,  though  not  fo  frequently  as  in  Europe* 
Herniæ  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; but  it  is  not  the  Nile  water 
which  occalions  them,  as  fome  authors  have  fuppofed  : they  originate 
from  the  relaxation  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  warm  baths,  from  the  ex- 
ercife  of  riding  without  proper  precaution,  and,  above  all,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary widenefs  of  a part  of  the  Egyptian  drefs.  Cutaneous  difeafes 
are  common,  and  would  be  drill  more  prevalent  but  for  the  ufe  of  the 
bath.  The  leprofy,  and  that  horrible  malady  theelephantiafis,  fome- 
times  make  their  appearance  ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  very  con- 
tagious, for  perfons  afflicted  by  them  are  feldom  met  with* 

This  lad:  fpecies  of  leprofy,  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  alfo. 
were  fubjeCt,  dedicates  and  hardens  the  epidermis  of  the  legs,  and 
makes  them  very  big,  rugous,  and  dmilar  in  appearance  to  thofe  of 
the  elephant.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  Egypt,  feldom 
appearing  at  any  didance  above  Cairo;  a circumdance  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  likewife  remarked  Hillary,  who  had  ob~ 

* Eji  etephas  morbus  qui  propter  flumina  Nilt 

Gignitur,  Egypto  in  medio  neque  praterea  ufquam , Lucret. 
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ferved  this  dry  leprofy  at  Barbadoes,  never  faw  both  legs  fwelled  at 
the  fame  time  *.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe  in  Egypt,  where  they 
alike  acquire  a frightful  and  prodigious  fize.  No  remedy  was  there 
known  for  this  difeafe  : fome  will,  doubtlefs,  be  difcovered  by  the 
refearches  and  talents  of  the  French  phyficians,  who  will  alfo  have 
an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  efficacy  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  Indian  phyficians  in  the  cure  of  the  elephantiafis,  and  which 
is  very  minutely  defcribed  in  the  fécond  volume  of  the  Aiiatic  Re- 
fearches, printed  at  Calcutta. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  difeafes 
which  corrupt  the  fources  of  generation  are  more  widely  fpread  than 
in  Egypt.  The  ravages  of  the  Jyphilis,  although  checked  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  abundant  perfpiration,  and  warm  baths,  are  not  the 
lefs  dreadful  j and  no  remedy  being  employed  to  Hop  its  progrefs,  it 
fometimes  produces  the  moft  frightful  effects. 

But  a malady  truly  endemical , is  the  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  Egypt  is  the  country  of  the  one-eyed  and  blind.  Eyes 
perfectly  found,  or  which  are  not  fwelled  or  watery,  are  rarely  to  be 
feen.  Misfortune  has  likewife  its  bodies  corporate  ; and  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  blind  at  Cairo  has  fometimes  revolted,  and  carried1 
matters  fo  far  as  to  make  the  government  tremble. 

If  Haffelquitz  -f  may  be  credited,  the  vapours  which  exhale  from 
the  ftagnant  waters  are  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  complaints  of  the 
eyes.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  kept  the  canals  in  the  higheft 
order  .:  they  cleanfed  them,  and  never  fuffered  the  water  to  flagnate  ; 
they  were,  neverthelefs,  afflidted  with  the  ophthalmia.  On  this 
principle,  the  fame  traveller  accounts  for  the  greater  number  of 
diforders  of  the  eyes  at  Cairo,  than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  by  the 
.•exhalations  of  the  canal  which  crofles  that  city.  I have  pafled  almoft 

•*  William  Hillary  on  the  Glandular  Difeafe  of  Barbadoes.  London  1759. 
f Voyage  dans  le  Levant. 
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whole  days  at  the  window  of  an  apartment  that  overlooked  .this 
canal,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  time  when  the 
moft  fetid  vapours  exhale  from  it  ; and  excepting  the  often  five  fmell, 
I felt  no  fort  of  inconvenience.  If  there  be  more  blind  people  at 
Cairo,  it  is  becaufe  its  population  is  very  confiderable,  - and  befides, 
the  poor  flock  thither  from  all  parts,  in  hopes  of  finding  more  reliefs 
But  thedifeafes  of  the  eyes  are  equally  common  in  the  reft  of  Egypt. 
I preferved  my  eyes  found  at  Cairo,  and  had  like  to  have  loft  one  of 
them  in  the  Saïd. 

The  excefiive  heat,  the  air  impregnated  with  nitrous  particles,  the 
acrid  and  burning  duft  which  the  winds  fcatter  in  the  atmofphere, 
are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  diforders  of  this  organ.  When  the 
wind  was  a little  ftrong,  I could  not  expofe  myfelf  for  a moment,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  on  the  terrace  of  the  houfe  in  which  I refided 
at  Cairo,  without  experiencing  a very  violent  inflammation  in  my 
eyes.  Thefe  fharp  pains  I often  felt  for  feveral  days  ; and  I fuc- 
ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  them  only  by  the  ufe  of  cooling  lotions. 

Among  the  caufes  of  the  cecity  fo  general  at  Cairo,  and  in  all 
the  great  towns,  may  be  reckoned  the  frequent  watering  of  the 
ftreets  and  houfes.  In  order  to  temper  the  heat,  a great  quantity  of 
water  is  thrown  about  them  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  ground,  for  the  ftreets  are  not  paved,  being  exceftively  heated, 
emits  nitrous  and  fiery  exhalations  that  are  pernicious  to  the  eyes. 
When  I was  cured  of  the  ophthalmia  with  which  I had  been  afflidted, 
my  eyes  were  exceedingly  weakened  ; and  I obferved,  that  whenever 
the  ground,  or  the  gallery  in  which  I ftaid,  was  wetted,  they  became 
painful,  and  for  fome  moments  I loft  my  fight.  This  remark,  I 
think,  has  not  yet  been  made.  It  is  certain  that  water,  thrown 
abundantly  and  frequently  upon  a burning  foil,  containing  a great 
many  Taline  particles,  produces  acrid  vapours,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  blindnefs. 

There  exift  alfo  fome  fecondary  caufes  that  render  the  diforders  in 
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the  eyes  more  frequent  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  on  which  the  prefent  in- 
habitants fubfift,  and  which  communicates  to  the  humours  an  acri- 
mony that  neceffarily  occafions  feveral  complaints,  and  particularly 
thofe  affecting  the  fight;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  excefiive 
propenfity  of  the  Egyptians  to  pleafures  which  are  fieldom  thofe  of 
love*. 

* Multipllcatia  coitus  eft  nocibilior  res  oculo,  Avicen.  iii.  cap.  5. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CIRCUMCISION  OF  THE  WOMEN.— SECT  OF  THE  SAADI,  OR  SERPE  NT- EATERS. 

No  peiTon  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  circumcifion  of 
men  ; no  perfon  is  ignorant  that  the  Jews  and  Muffulmans  are  cir- 
cumcifed.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  this  practice  was  confi- 
dered  as  indifpenfable.  Whether  it  was  really  fo  in  their  climate,  is 
a queftion  w hich  I will  not  at  prefent  undertake  to  refolve  ; although 
I am  pretty  well  convinced  that  circumcifion,  if  not  altogether,  necef- 
fary,  is  at  leaft  of  very  great  utility  among  a rude  and  flovenly 
people.  It  is  likewife  in  ufe  among  the  Copts,  who,  not  thinking 
themfelves  fufficiently  fure  of  admittance  into  paradife  by  virtue  of 
the  baptifm  they  receive  as  Chriftians,  reckon  it  alfo  neceffiary  to  fub- 
mit  to  circumcifion,  following,  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  feveral  others, 
the  precepts  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  among  whom  they 
live.  How  extraordinary  is  a religious  practice  which  nature  dis- 
avows, and  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without  modelly  taking  the 
alarm  ! The  particulars  of  an  operation,  which  is  the  fame  among 
all  thofe  who  follow  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  will  find  their  place 
in  my  Travels  in  Turkey;  but  in  Egypt,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
men  : the  women  alfo  undergo  one  of  a fomewhat  fimilar  nature. 

This  latter  fort  of  circumcifion  was  likewife  prabtifed  by  the  people 
of  ancient  Egypt.  It  has  been  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants  alone; 
for  thofe  women  who  have  come  from  other  countries  to  fettle  in 
this,  have  not  undergone  it,  nor,  indeed,  have  they  occafion  for  the 
operation.  I am  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to  treat  fubjebts  of  this 
nature,  without  awaking  other  ideas  than  thofe  which  occupy  the 
* 1 naturaliil 
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naturalift  in  his  refearches  ; but  this  point  of  the  natural  hiffory  of 
man  is  too  important  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence  ; and  no  traveller, 
before  me,  has  inveftigated  and  determined  it  with  precifion.  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  terms  as  anatomy  has  adopted.  If  it 
be,  in  any  cafe,  allowable  not  to  be  very  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  it  is,  no  doubt,  on  fo  delicate  a fubjedt. 

It  was  well  known  that  Egyptian  women  fubmitted  to  circum- 
cifion; but  authors  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  motive  of  this  cuftom. 
The  greater  number  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  practice,  have 
confidered  it  as  the  retrenchment  of  a portion  of  the  nymphæ,  which 
•grow,  it  is  faid,  in  thefe  countries,  to  an  extraordinary  fize.  Others, 
among  whom  is  to  be  diflinguifhed  that  illuftrious  traveller  James 
Bruce  *,  have  imagined  that  it  was  nothing  lefs  than  the  amputation 
of  the  clitoris,  the  elongation  of  which  is,  according  to  the  fame 
authors,  a difgufting  deformity.  Mr.  Bruce  calls  it  excifion , an  ex- 
preffion  which  his  able  tranflator  has  introduced  into  our  language, 
and  for  which  it  is,  in  fadt,  not  eafy  to  find  a proper  fubftitute. 

• Before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  my  afcertaining  the  nature  of  the 
circumcifion  of  the  Egyptian  women,  I alfo  imagined  that  it  confifted 
in  the  amputation  of  the  excrefcence  of  the  nymphæ  or  of  the 
clitoris,  according  to  circumftances,  and  according  as  thofe  parts 
were  more  or  lefs  elongated.  It  is  even  very  probable  that  thefe 
operations  take  place,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  likewife  in  feveral 
other  countries  of  the  Eaft,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  other 
caufes,  may  produce  too  great  an  increafe  of  thefe  parts;  and  I had  the 
more  reafon  to  be  of  this  opinion,  from  having  confulted  feveral 
Turks  fettled  at  RofTetta,  refpedting  the  circumcifion  of  their  women, 
as  they  gave  me  no  other  idea  of  it  than  that  of  a painful  mutilation 
of  this  kind,  the  motives  of  which  they  alfo  explained.  Beiftg, 
as  has  already  been  feen,  great  admirers  of  a fmooth  and  polifhed 

* Travels  in  Nubia  and  Abyffinia. 
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furface,  every  inequality,  every  protuberance,  is,  in  their  eyes,  a 
forbidding  defedt.  At  the  fame  time  they  alleged  that,  by  one  of 
thefe  operations,  the  women  loft,  with  the  ardour  of  their  conftitu- 
tion,  the  facility  of  procuring  themfelves  illicit  enjoyments.  A bar- 
barous refinement  of  tyranny,  and  the  loweft  degree  of  debafement  of 
the  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies,  which,  by  cruel  means,  the  other 
half  moulds  to  its  pleafures  at  the  will  of  its  jealous  defpotifm  ! 

M.  Niebuhr  relates  that  Forfkal,  and  another  of  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers, having  exprefted  to  a man  of  confequence  at  Cairo,  at  whofe 
villa  they  flopped,  a very  anxious  defire  to  examine  a circumcifed 
girl,  their  complaifant  hoft  inftantly  ordered  that  a country  girl 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  fliould  be  brought  in,  and  allowed  them  to 
examine  every  thing  at  their  eafe.  Their  painter  made  a drawing 
of  the  parts  from  nature,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  Turkifh  fervants  ; 
but  he  worked  with  a trembling  hand,  on  account  of  the  confe- 
quences  t6  be  dreaded  from  the  Mahometans  *.  M.  Niebuhr  has  not 
publifhed  the  drawing  made  with  a trembling  hand;  nor  does  he 
give  any  other  information  concerning  this  circumcifion  ; but,  from 
what  precedes,  it  is  clear  that  this  traveller  confiders  it  only  as  the 
amputation  of  the  nymphæ  and  clitoris,  the  enormous  excrefcence  of 
which  is  fo  difpleafing  to  hufbands  in  thefe  countries. 

I fufpedted  that  there  muft  be  fomething  more  than  an  excefs  in 
thefe  parts,  an  inconvenience  which,  far  from  being  met  with  in  all 
women,  could  alone  have  given  rife  to  an  ancient  and  general 
practice.  At  length  I refolved  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  fubjedt, 
and  formed  the  defign,  which  muft  appear  fufficiently  bold  to  any 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  not  of  having  a 
drawing  made  of  a circumcifed  girl,  but  of  having  one  circumcifed 
in  my  own  apartments.  M.  Forneti,  whofe  intelligence  and  oblig- 
ing difpofition  had  fo  often  been  ufeful  to  me,  had  the  goodnefs  to 

* Defcription  de  l’Arabie,  par  Niebuhr,  tome  i.  p.  71, 
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aflift  me  in  this  enterprife  ; and  by  the  mediation  of  a Turk,  who 
ferved  as  a broker  to  the  French  merchants  at  Roffetta,  I fucceed  e 
in  getting  to  my  room  a woman,  whofe  profeflion  it  was  to  perform 
circumciflon,  and  two  young  girls,  one  of  whom  had  been  circum- 
cifed  two  years  before,  and  the  other  who  was  now  to  undergo  that 
operation.  M.  Forneti,  the  Turkifh.  broker,  the  conful’s  janizary, 
and  myfelf,  were  the  only  men  prefent  at  the  ceremony. 

I firft  examined  the  young  girl  that  was  to  be  circumcifed  ; fhe 
was  about  eight  years  old,  and  of  Egyptian  origin.  I was  very 
much  furprifed  to  fee  her  with  a thick,  flabby,  and  flefhy  excrefcence, 
covered  with  fkin.  This  excrefcence  grew  from  above  the  commiflure 
of  the  labia,  and  hung  down  it  about  half  an  inch.  A tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ftze,  and  even  of  its  fliape,  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  caruncle  pendent  from  the  bill  of  a turkey-cock. 

The  operatrix  fat  down  upon  the  floor;  made  the  little  girl  fit 
down  before  her;  and,  without  any  preparation,  took  out  a bad  razor, 
and  cut  off  the  lingular  excrefcence  which  I have  juft  defcribed. 
The  child  did  not  fliew  any  figns  of  buffering  much  pain.  A pinch 
of  afhes  was  the  only  topical  application  employed,  although  the 
wound  difcharged  a confiderable  quantity  of  blood.  The  operatrix 
touched  neither  the  nympha  nor  the  clitoris  ; and  thofe  parts  were 
not  externally  vilible,  either  in  this  girl,  or  in  the  other  older  one, 
who  had  already  been  circumcifed. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  circumcifion  of  Egyptian  females,  and  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  that  it  is  a neceffary  operation  ; for  this  fort 
of  elongated  caruncle  increafes  in  proportion  to  a girl’s  age,  and  if 
buffered  to  remain,  it  would  entirely  cover  the  os  externum.  The 
woman  who  performed  the  operation  affured  me,  that  at  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty,  the  excrefcence  would  be  more  than  four  inches  in 
length.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  women  of  Egyptian  origin  ; all  others 
being  exempt  from  it,  though  belonging  to  nations  that  are  fettled 
in  the  country,  and,  in  a manner,  naturalized. 
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In  general,  this  circumcifion  is  not  deferred  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, which  takes  place  earlier  in  Egypt  than  in  our  northern  cli- 
mates ; but  the  Egyptian  girls  are  deprived  of  this  troublefome  fu- 
perfluity  at  feven  or  eight  years  old.  The  women  of  the  Saïd  are 
thofe  who  are  in  the  habits  of  performing  this  operation,  which  is 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  as  the  reader  may  have  conceived. 
They  go  about  the  towns  and  villages,  crying  in  the  ftreets  : Cir- 
cumcifer  ! Who  wants  a circumcifer  ? A fuperftitious  tradition  has 
fixed  the  period  in  which  circumcifion  is  to  be  pradtifed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile.  To  find  parents  who  would 
allow  their  daughter  to  be  circumcifed  in  a feafon  fo  remote  from 
that  which  is  reckoned  the  moft  favourable,  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
I had  to  furmount  : it  was  then  winter  ; but  money  removed  this 
obftacle  as  well  as  the  others. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  an  excrefcence,  a diftinguiffiing 
charadteriftic  of  the  women  indigenous  in  Egypt,  we  ffiall  difcover 
fome  conformity  with  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  extremity  of  Africa.  Buffon  was  unwilling  to  give  credit  to 
the  tefhimony  of  the  only  traveller  who  has  afferted,  that  the  Egyptian 
women  had  a fort  of  hard  fkin  growing  above  the  os  pubis,  and 
hanging  very  low  ; but  which  they  deflroy  by  cauterization 
There  was  neverthelefs  fome  truth  in  the  account  of  Thevenot,  and 
much  lefs  exaggeration  than  in  thofe  of  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  and  of 
Kolben,  who,  from  imagination  alone,  had  been  led  to  defcribe  the 
natural  apron  of  the  female  Hottentots. 

If  this  fort  of  natural  veil  be  not  what  has  been  reprefented,  it  ap- 
pears, at  leaf:,  that  its  exiflence  cannot  abfolutely  be  denied  ; and  if 
it  be  not  a general  appendage  to  the  women  of  the  fouth  of  Africa,  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  it  is  found  among  fome  of  the  nations  in- 
habiting that  country.  A celebrated  modern  traveller  had  at  firft 

* Hift.  Nat.  de  l’Homme. 
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confidered  this  conformation  as  fabulous,  becaufe  he  had  not  feen  it 
in  thofe  parts  which  he  vifited  ; but  he  has  fince  met  with  it  among 
the  favage  Hottentots,  at  a great  didance  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  has  given  a drawing  of  one  of  thefe  Hottentot  women  : 
it  feems  to  indicate  an  elongation  of  the  dediy  fub dance  which  covers 
the  os  pubis  ; and  which,  in  falling  perpendicularly  over  the  labia, 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  However,  Le  Vaillant,  who  confiders 
this  fingularity  only  as  the  eflfed  of  art,  or  rather  a caprice  of  fafhion, 
adds,  that  it  is  an  elongation  of  the  labia,  the  didenfion  of  which 
is  fil'd  produced  by  rubbing  and  pulling  them,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  the  fufpenfion  of  weights,  till  they  fometimes  attain  the 
length  of  nine  inches  *.  Had  Le  Vaillant  bedowed  a little  more 
time  in  the  purfuit  of  his  obfervations,  upon  a point  fo  intereding  to 
the  natural  hidory  of  man,  he  would  probably  have  difcovered  that 
this  extraordinary  extenfion,  which  was  reprefented  to  him  as  the 
effed  of  art,  was  the  work  of  Nature  alone.  It  is,  in  fad;,  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fuperior  commiflure  of  the  labia  can 
acquire  any  confiderable  length,  whatever  means  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  employed  for  that  purpofe.  And  when  we  reded,  that  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  fame  continent,  there  exids  a people  whofe 
women  have  a natural  excrefcence,  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
female  Hottentots  examined  by  Le  Vaillant  only  in  being  fingle,  and 
not  bifurcated;  when  we  are  adured,  that  this  excrefcence  is  not 
the  effied  of  any  fridion  or  pulling,  or  of  any  other  faditious 
means  ; fince  the  women  are  born  with  it,  and  are  anxious  to  have 
it  removed,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
Egyptian  women  alone,  but  extends  from  their  country  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  a line  which  includes  the  tawny  women 
only,  and  not  the  female  negroes,  who  have  no  fuch  charaderidic. 
This  conjedure  acquires  additional  weight  from  the  certainty  we 
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have,  that  the  Abyffinian  women  undergo  circumcifion  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  ; and  though  we  have  no  pofitive  information  concerning 
the  motive  of  this  operation  in  Abyffinia,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  is  a confequence  of  a fimilar  conformation  in  both  ; and  we 
have  the  more  reafon  to  be  of  this  opinion,  as  the  women  who  make 
a trade  of  circumcifing  girls  in  Egypt  come  from  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  immediately  adjoining  to  Abyffinia. 

I alfo  contrived  to  procure  myfelf,  in  my  own  apartments,  a fight 
of  another  kind.  Nature  alone  had  provided  the  fubjed  of  the  for- 
mer j the  latter  was  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  folly  of  men.  The 
race  of  the  Pfilli,  a people  who  were  perfuaded  that  they  poffeffed 
the  power  of  fetting  ferpents  at  defiance,  of  charming  them,  of 
making  thefe  reptiles  follow  them  at  their  call,  and  of  curing  their 
bites,  has  -been  perpetuated  in  Egypt.  There  exitls  a fed;  called 
Saadis , from  the  name  of  their  founder,  a faint  highly  venerated 
among  the  Mahometans  of  that  country.  This  Saadi  had  an  uncle, 
a great  man  in  Syria.  Having  one  day  fent  him  for  fome  branches  of 
the  bufih.es  in  thedefert,  when  the  lad  had  cut  the  faggot,  he  was  very 
much  at  a lofs  to  tie  it.  After  a fruitlefs  fearch,  he  bethought  him- 
fielf  of  knotting  together  feveral  ferpents,  and  with  this  living  cord 
he  bound  his  faggot.  The  uncle,  delighted  with  his  nephew’s 
acutenefs,  faid  to  him:  Well , you  may  now  make  your  way  in  the 
world , for  you  are  more  knowing  than  me.  Immediately  on  this  the 
ingenious  youth  began  travelling  about  the  country,  charming  fer- 
pents by  his  wonderful  and  fupernatural  {kill  ; and  he  had  a great 
number  of  difciples,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  art.  His  tomb 
is  near  Damafcus  ; it  is  filled  with  ferpents  and  other  venomous 
animals,  among  which  a perfon  may  lie  down  and  fleep,  without 
their  doing  him  the  fmalleft  injury. 

Such  is  the  fiuperftitious  origin  of  a very  numerous  fed  in  Egypt, 
each  individual  of  which  inherits  the  {kill  of  its  founder.  Every  year 
5 / they 
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they  celebrate  his  feftival  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  institution. 
They  march  in  proceffion  through  the  Streets,  each  holding  in  his 
hand  a living  ferpent,  which  he  bites,  gnaws,  and  f wallows  piece- 
meal, making,  at  the  fame  time,  frightful  grimaces  and  contortions. 
But  this  feftival,  which  I was  defirous  of  feeing,  was  celebrated  only 
in  the  fummer  ; and  I was  extremely  anxious  to  examine  clofely  one 
of  thefe  ferpent-eaters . On  this  occasion,  M.  Forneti  and  myfelf 
had  recourfe  to  the  fame  means  that  we  had  employed  refpedting  the 
circumciSion;  and  a Saadi  came  to  my  apartments,  accompanied  by 
a prieft  of  his  fed.  The  latter  carried  in  his  bofom  a large  ferpent, 
which  he  was  continually  handling.  After  having  recited  a prayer, 
he  delivered  it  to  the  Saadi.  I obferved  that  the  reptile’s  teeth  had 
been  drawn  ; however,  it  was  very  lively,  and  of  a duSky  green  and 
copper  colour. 

The  Saadi , with  a mufcular  hand,  feized  the  ferpent,  which  en- 
twined itfelf  round  his  naked  arm.  He  began  to  be  agitated  ; his 
countenance  changed  ; his  eyes  rolled  ; he  uttered  terrible  cries  ; bit 
the  animal  in  the  head,  and  tore  off  a piece,  which  we  faw  him 
chew  and  fwallow.  At  that  moment  his  agitation  became  convul- 
five  ; his  howlings  redoubled  ; his  limbs  writhed  ; his  afped  bore 
the  marks  of  madnefs  ; and  his  mouth,  diftended  by  horrid  grimaces, 
was  covered  with  foam.  From  time  to  time  he  devoured  frefh 
pieces  of  the  reptile.  Three  men  in  vain  exerted  themfelves  to  hold 
him  ; he  dragged  them  all  three  round  the  room,  throwing  his  arms 
violently  about  on  all  Sides,  and  Striking  every  thing  within  his  reach. 
To  avoid  him,  M.  Forneti  and  myfelf  were  fometimes  obliged  ta 
ding  to  the  wall,  to  let  him  pafs  and  efcape  his  blows.  We  could 
have  wished  the  maniac  far  enough  off.  At  length  the  prieft  took 
the  ferpent  from  him  ; but  his  fury  and  his  convulsions  were  not  at 
ftrft  appeafed;  he  bit  his  hands,  and  his  paflion  continued.  The 
prieft  clafped  him  in  his  arms,  put  his  hand  gently  upon  his  back, 
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lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  recited  fome  prayers.  His  agitation 
gradually  fubfided,  and  he  became  completely  exhaufted,  in  which 
ftate  he  continued  a few  moments. 

The  Turks  who  were  prefent  at  the  abfurd  and  difgufting  cere- 
mony, were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  religious  frenzy. 
It  is  certainly  true  that,  whether  reality  or^mpofture,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  exprefs  the  tranfports  of  fury  and  madnefs  in  a more  ftriking 
manner,  or  to  fee  a man  in  a more  terrific  fituation. 

The  great  number  of  thefe  ferpent-eaters  had  induced  fome  au- 
thors, and  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  to  believe  that  they  fub lifted  en- 
tirely upon  thefe  reptiles.  According  to  this  Englifh  traveller,  there 
are  at  Cairo  and  in  its  environs,  more  than  four  thoufand  perfons 
who  live  on  nothing  but  ferpents  *.  This,  however,  is  a miftake  ; 
ferpents  are  not  a difh  among  the  Saadis  ; and  if  in  their  ceremonies 
they  gnaw  a few  raw  and  alive,  they  are  far  from  making  them  an 
article  of  food.  In  Egypt  thefe  men  are  very  much  refpeded  ; but 
among  the  Turks  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  they 
are  only  objects  of  laughter. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  a fheick,  or  prieft  of 
this  fed;.  He  was  of  an  open  difpofition  ; for,  though  he  allured 
me  that  feveral  of  his  fraternity  had  an  extraordinary  power  over 
ferpents,  he  confefted  that  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  claim  to  it;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  thefe  animals.  By  him 
I was  informed  of  fome  particulars  which  I fliall  relate.  In  order  to 
have  ferpents  ready,  upon  every  occafion,  they  keep  them  in  their 
houfes  ; but  they  previoufty  take  the  precaution  of  extrading  their 
teeth.  If  any  perfon  be  bitten  by  a ferpent,  he  runs  diredly  to  a 
Saadi , who  mutters  a few  words  over  the  wound,  fcarifies  it  with  a 
razor;  and,  after  having  filled  his  mouth  with  lemon-juice,  fucks 
the  blood  from  it  repeatedly.  Thefe  men  alfo  cure  the  ferpent' s 


* Shaw’s  Travels,  vol,  ii. 
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breath , an  appellation  given  by  them  to  inflammatory  pullules  which 
fometimes  break  out  on  thofe  who  fleep  in  the  open  air  with  any 
part  of  the  body  uncovered,  and  which  they  pretend  are  caufed  by 
the  poifonous  breath  of  a ferpent.  The  remedy  they  employ  is 
oil  of  fefamum  mixed  with  cerufe,  or  white  lead.  With  this  lini- 
ment they  rub  the  puftulçs,  never  failing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  mutter 
a few  words,  without  which  every  remedy  would  be  perfectly  in- 
effectual. Such  is  the  lot  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
univerfe,  of  whofe  hiftory  many  pages  are  not  appropriated  to  fu« 
perffition  ! 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WINTER.— EEL  OF  THE  NILE.  — TURTLE.— BIRDS.  — NIGHTINGALE.  — A BIRD  OF  PREY.  — 
LITTLE  OWL.— WHITE  WAGTAIL.— KING  FISHERS.— HERON.— SULTANA  HEN,  OR  PORPHY- 
RION.  — SPUR-WINGED  PLOVERS.  — HOOPOES,  OR  DUNG-BIRDS.— TENEBRIO.— ORANGE- 
TREES.  — ONIONS.—  GARLIC.— LETTUCE.  — EGYPTIAN  ARUM,  OR  COLOCASIA.  — ICHNEU- 
MON. — THALEB,  OR  JACKAL-ADIVE.  — MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  AFRICANS  DESCRIBE 
MEN.— RATS  AND  MICE.— SHEEP.— GOAT.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  QUITTING  ROSSETTA.— 
METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS.— GALES  OF  WIND  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

If  any  thing  can  confole  us  for  the  crimes  which  torment  mankind, 
and  become  fo  often  their  fcourge,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  contempla- 
tion of  Nature.  In  frequently  vifiting  the  plains  of  Roffetta,  I for- 
got the  abfurdities  and  the  tyrannical  evils  of  every  fociety  of  men  ; 
and  the  gloomy  fhades  of  melancholy  which  opprelfed  my  mind,  were 
fucceeded  by  the  mod:  agreeable  ideas. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  December,  which,  in  this  country,  is  the 
depth  of  winter.  Violent  winds  agitated  the  atmofphere,  and  fur- 
rowed with  waves  the  Nile,  then  retired  within  its  bed.  Rains,  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  thunder,  inundated  the  land  already  moift- 
ened  with  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  which  it  had  been  recently 
covered.  The  roughnefs  of  the  fea  feldom  allowed  velfels  to  venture  out. 
The  failors  who  were  not  kept  in  port  by  the  impending  danger,  were 
expofed  to  certain  hazard  ; and  death  was  often  the  reward  of  their 
temerity.  Of  two  germs  which,  not withftanding  the  appearance  of 
very  bad  weather,  had  quitted  the  tranquil  fhore  of  Rofletta  to  fet 
fail  for  Alexandria,  one  was  wrecked  on  the  Boghafs  ; and  the  other, 
having  efcaped  the  dangers  of  the  bar,  could  not  withftand  the  fury 
of  the  fca,  but  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  roaring  and  tremendous 
waves.  Befides  their  complement,  thefe  vefifels  carried  each  fifteen 
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or  twenty  galliondgis , or  Turkifh  marines,  belonging  to  a caravel  at 
anchor  in  the  old  port  of  Alexandria  ; and  of  the  whole  number  not 
a fingle  perfon  was  faved.  In  the  midft  of  this  tumult  of  nature, 
fhoals  of  porpoifes  playing  about,  rapidly  eroded  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  the  feene  of  danger  and  death  ; and  were,  at  this  time,  more 
frequently  feen  under  the  walls  of  Roffetta,  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  branch  of  the  river  which  paffes  by  Roffetta,  affords  feveral 
kinds  of  fifh  which  I fhall  have  occadon  to  mention.  One  of  the 
mod:  common  at  this  feafon  is  the  eel  of  the  Nile,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  *,  the  Egyptians  held  facred.  The  prieffs  had  damped 
this  fifh  with  the  feal  of  divinity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from 
eating  its  flefh  ; probably  becaufe  they  had  difeovered  in  it  fome  un- 
wholefome  quality.  Hence  M.  Pauw  calls  it  the  pernicious  eel  of  the 
Ni/e  *f\  At  this  day  the  Egyptians  eat  it  without  the  fmalled  repug- 
nance ; the  Europeans  imitate  their  example,  and  neither  of  them 
have  yet  experienced  any  of  its  pernicious  effects.  The  Turks,  alone, 
refrain  from  it,  on  account  of  their  averdon  to  an  animal,  which, 
they  imagine,  copulates  with  the  ferpent.  Eels  were  very  common 
at  Roffetta  : three  might  be  purchafed  for  twenty  fous,  each  of  them 
upwards  of  two  feet  long  ; and  I found  their  fledi  as  ddicate  as 
the  eel  of  Europe. 

This  eel,  however,  dightly  differs  from  the  European  in  fome  of  its 
characters,  and  may  conditute  a fpecies,  or  at  lead  a variety.  The 
principal  traits  of  difference  are,  i . the  fmall  beards  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  more  elongated  than  thofe  of  our  eel:  2.  the  back  dn  ter- 
minates towards  the  head,  while  that  of  our  eel  fcarcely  extends  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  body:  3.  the  different  difpodtion  of  the 
teeth  : 4.  the  little  holes  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  not  perceptible 
in  the  ordinary  fpecies,  are  very  apparent  in  the  eel  of  the  Nile  : 
3.  ladly,  their  colours  are  not  alike;  the  eel  of  the  Nile  being  on 

* Lib.  ii.  § 72. 

t Rechterch.  Pfcilof.  furies  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  154. 
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all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body  of  a deep  black,  fhining  with 
copper-coloured  tints  ; its  fides  of  a brighter  hue,  and  reflecting  fimi- 
lar  tints  ; the  fides  and  inferior  part  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  of  a beautiful  fhining  white  ; and  laftly,  the  iris  of  the  eyes 
yellow.  The  Egyptians  call  it  in  Arabic  anefch , the  generic  name  of 
the  ferpent. 

The  fifliermen  of  this  country  make  ufe  of  different  kinds  of  nets, 
among  which  I obferved  one  fhaped  like  a pouch,  and  which  are 
called  in  France  trubley  or  trouble. 

A turtle  was  brought  to  me  which  had  been  caught  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  juft  upon  the  Boghafs , by  a bait  fixed  on  a large  hook. 
It  was  three  feet  and  a half  in  length,  meafuring  from  the  end  of  the 
beak  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  which  was  only  two  inches  long.  The 
greateft  breadth  of  the  animal,  including  the  fliell,  was  two  feet. 
It  was  eafy  to  diftinguifh  this  to  be  one  of  the  fpecies  which  Forfkal 
has  deferibed  under  the  denomination  of  three-clawed  turtle  *.  Its 
fin-formed  feet  are,  in  faCt,  each  armed  with  three  large  projecting 
claws,  of  a dirty  white.  At  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw  is  an 
excrefcence  in  which  the  noftrils  are  perforated,  which  gives  its 
beak  fome  refemblance  to  the  fnout  of  a hog.  The  fliell  is  rounded, 
covered  with  afperities,  and  flattened  and  fmooth  on  the  edges. 
The  inferior  part  of  the  body,  that  is  to  fay,  all  that  part  which 
is  not  covered  with  the  teftaceous  cruft,  is  white  ; the  upper  part  is 
of  a greenifh  gray  ; laftly,  the  head  is  gray,  but  variegated  with  a 
whitifli  hue. 

Is  this  a fea  or  frefli-water  tortoife  ? Forfkal  appears  to  confider  it 
as  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  as  he  fays  that  it  is  rare  in  that 
river  vt*.  But,  although  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  it  not 
alfo  fometimes  enter  the  river  with  the  water  of  the  fea,  when,  driven 
by  the  impetuous  north  winds,  it  mixes  with  that  of  the  Nile,  and 

* *TeJhido  triunguis.  Thirse.  Forfkal,  Fauna  Orient,  p.  ix. 

+ In  Nile  rarior.  Place  above  cited. 
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imparts  to  the  latter,  even  as  high  as  Rofletta,  a brackifhnefs  which 
renders  it  difagreeable  to  drink  ? And  as  this  circumftance  does  not 
frequently  occur,  it  will  follow  that  the  tortoife  alfo  will  be  feen  but 
rarely  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  I know  well  that  naturalifts  have 
agreed  to  aflign  this  diftintftive  character  to  the  fea  tortoife,  that  it 
has,  like  the  one  under  confideration,  feet  in  the  form  of  fins  ; and 
to  the  frefh-water  tortoife,  feet  that  are  obtufe  and  ftrong.  But  the 
rules  laid  down  by  naturalifts  are  not  always  thofe  of  nature  : and 
we  daily  fee  her  fport  with  and  overturn  them,  as  arrangements  in 
which  fhe  was  not  confulted. 

The  place  where  this  turtle  was  caught  could  not  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  increafe  this  uncertainty.  It  was  taken  on  the  moft  undeter- 
mined limits,  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  fea,  enraged  at  being  unable 
to  extend  farther  its  domain,  and  to  mix  its  turbulent  waves  with  the 
frefh  and  tranquil  waters  of  a river,  breaks  againft  the  natural  barrier 
that  ftops  its  career.  The  people  of  the  country  who  caught  it,  and 
who  know  the  fpecies,  aflured  me  that  it  was  a fea  tortoife.  They 
call  it  thirfè , which,  as  I have  already  obferved,  is  the  name  of 
tortoifes  in  general,  that  of  the  whole  genus,  and  does  not  ferve  to 
diftinguifh  this  amphibious  race,  like  that  of  tortue  in  French.  I 
may  add,  that  the  fpecies  in  queftion  is  very  good  eating.  This  I 
was  aflured  of  by  the  fifhermen  who  fold  it  to  me,  and  I was  per- 
fectly of  their  opinion  after  I tafted  it,  having  had  the  calipee 
drefled  in  the  Weft-Indian  fafhion. 

The  bad  weather  had  confined  me  to  the  houfe  : thick  clouds 
had  for  feveral  days  obfcured  the  fun  ; but  the  firft  gleam  of 
his  rays  was  a lignai  for  me  to  renew  my  excurftons  ; and  I haftened 
to  the  country,  in  fearch  of  new  pleafures.  I there  found  the  nume- 
rous families  of  birds  I had  been  accuftomed  to  fee.  The  fmaller 
fpecies,  to  which  were  added  new  ones,  that  I had  not  before  obferved, 
fuch  as  tit-mice,  fauvettes,  fig-peckers,  wrens,  &c.  were  in  the 
moft  cheerful  agitation.  The  heat  of  the  fun,  of  which  they  had  for 
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fometime  been  deprived,  diffufed  amongft  them  the  mod;  lively  joy. 
They  eroded  each  other,  mingled  together  in  their  flight,  and  hop- 
ped from  branch  to  branch,  feeming  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
exprefling  their  happinefs.  In  the  midA  of  thefe  ecftatic  emotions, 
fome  of  them  appeared  to  have  forgotten  their  particular  habits.  The 
wagtails  or  bergeronnettes,  defirous  of  partaking  in  the  common 
feftivity,  and  of  mixing  with  the  mirthful  throng,  like  them  perched 
on  the  furrounding  bullies.  I was  careful  not  to  interrupt  them,  or 
to  diflurb  this  holyday  of  nature,  but  directed  my  homage  to  the  bene- 
ficent planet,  whofe  charming  influence  thefe  birds  were  celebrating 
with  fuch  rapturous  ardour. 

At  fome  diflance,  a folitary  and  lefs  lively  bird  glided  into  a thicket 
of  ftrong  reeds.  The  nightingale  * is  known  to  fpend  the  feafon  of 
our  winter  in  Lower  Egypt.  I met  with  feveral  in  different  parts 
of  the  Delta,  where  they  frequent  the  molt  lhady  thickets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  water.  They  do  not  here  difplay  the  art  of  Philomela, 
or  exhibit  that  melodious  voice,  thofe  brilliant  modulations,  which 
are  loudly  re-echoed  in  our  forefts  and  orchards  ; the  only  found  they 
utter  is  a raucous  croaking,  that  kind  of  rattling  in  the  throat, 
which  with  us  fucceeds  their  delightful  warbling,  after  they  have 
ceafed  to  ling  their  loves . 

It  is  then  an  erroneous  aflertion  that  there  are  no  nightingales  in 
Africa  -f  ; they  are,  at  leaft,  to  be  found  in  the  moil  eaftern  countries 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  arrive  there  in  autumn,  and  depart 
in  the  fpring,  when  thefe  fongflers  of  nature  repair  to  our  woods  to 
celebrate  its  return.  It  appears  that  they  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  Syria  and  in  other  parts  of  Afla.  Haflelquitz,  quoted  by 
Guenau  de  Montbeillard,  had  already  faid,  that  thefe  birds  are  found 
in  the  willow  plots  and  olive  groves  of  India.  I cannot  conceive  why 
naturalifls  fhould  affedt  to  throw  doubts  on  his  aflertion,  but  prefer 

* Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.No.  615.  Fig.  2.  Motacilla  lu/tiana,  L, 

f Mauduit,  Encycl.  Méth.  art.  RojflignoJ, 
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repeating  that  they  know  not  to  what  places  the  nightingales  retire 
during  the  winter.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  uncertainty  on  this 
fubjeét.  I have  feen  them  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  common;  and 
Ï have  fince  been,  during  the  feafon  of  their  paffage,  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  where  they  flop,  probably  on  their  way  to  Alia. 

The  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  happinefs  which  I had  before  me,  were  on 
the  point  of  being  difturbed  and  enfanguined.  Some  birds  of  prey 
which  this  delightful  affemblage  had  attra&ed,  hovered  in  the  air,  their 
piercing  eyes  having  already  marked  out  the  victims  of  their  voracity. 
Defirous  of  protecting  and  avenging  thefe  little  focieties,  I declar- 
ed war  againft  the  winged  murderers.  When  I brought  one  down, 
I congratulated  myfelf  as  the  preferver  of  a thoufand  innocent  beings, 
the  delicate  work  of  nature,  and  fo  grateful  for  her  beneficence. 

Several  of  thefe  birds  of  prey  were  of  a fpecies  I had  never  before 
remarked.  No  order  of  birds  has  been  more  difficult  to  clafs,  nor 
more  conftantly  baffled  the  arrangements  eftabliffied  by  naturalifts. 
Ï (hall  therefore  not  attempt  to  affign  to  this  fpecies  the  place  it 
fhould  hold  in  this  or  that  clafs,  but  content  myfelf  with  de- 
ferring it,  being  fatisfied  that  this  method  is  of  more  utility  to 
natural  hiftory,  than  difcuffior.s,  which  frequently  give  no  informa- 
tion. This  bird,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  have  more  affinity  to 
the  falcon  than  to  any  other  genus. 

The  mod  remarkable  particulars  in  the  formation  of  this  bird  are, 
a hooked  bill,  with  a very  thick  membrane  covering  its  bafe;  in  this 
membrane  the  noftrils  are  placed;  the  wings  a little  longer  than  the 
tail,  and  having  the  firft  feather  ferrated  along  the  exterior  vane;  the 
legs  ffiort,  and  covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore  part,  almoft  to  the 
infertion  of  the  toes  ; the  talons  crooked  and  ffiarp  ; laftly,  the  tail 
feathers  nearly  of  equal  length,  for  it  is  only  when  they  are  expanded 
that  they  perceptibly  diminifh  as  they  approach  the  middle  ones, 
which  are  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

Dimenfions, — Total  length  eleven  inches  and  a half  ; the  length  of 
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the  bill  twelve  lines  and  a half  ; the  legs  feventeen  lines  ; the  tail 
four  inches  eight  lines  ; the_wings  ten  lines  and  a half;  when  folded, 
they  extend  beyond  the  tail  eight  lines. 

The  front,  all  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  tail,  as  well 
as  the  greater  wing  coverts,  are  of  the  mod;  beautiful  white.  The 
upper  part  and  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  are  covered  with  fmall, 
flender,  black  feathers.  The  body,  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
the  lefler  wing  coverts,  are  cinereous  ; the  wing  quills  are  cine- 
reous, lightly  tipped  with  gray;  the  indentations  of  the  fird:  exterior 
feather  are  white  ; the  tail  and  the  two  middle  feathers,  white  mixed 
with  afli-coloured  gray,  and  the  red;  white  on  the  interior,  and  of  a light 
gray  on  the  exterior  fide.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a bright  orange- 
colour.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow  ; the  bill  and  claws  black. 

The  bird  from  which  I took  the  preceding  defcription  was  a male. 
The  right  tedicle  was  confiderably  larger  than  the  left.  The  intefti- 
nal  tube  was  feventeen  inches  long  ; there  was  a gall-bladder,  but  I 
did  not  perceive  any  cæcum . The  trachea  arteria  was  very  hard, 
and  nearly  ofleous  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  ; it  then  became  cartila- 
ginous and  foft.  The  ftomach  v/as  perfectly  empty.  The  bird, 
however,  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  fading,  for  it  was  very  fat. 

Birds  of  prey  of  this  fpecies  are  frequently  feen  in  the  country, 
and  particularly  hovering  over  fields  in  which  rice  had  been  growing, 
and  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  are  folitary  birds,  and  con- 
tinue long  in  the  air  without  changing  their  pofition,  merely  moving 
their  wings  to  fupport  themfelves.  With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  they  try  to  difcover  their  prey;  and  if  they  perceive  nothing, 
they  fly  a little  farther  to  take  a new  dation  ; here  they  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  until  they  defcry  lome  of  the  animals  they  are 
accuflomed  to  devour,  when  they  dart  upon  them  with  the  rapidity 
of  a fliot.  I have  never  feen  any  of  thefe  birds  alight  upon  the 
ground;  they  fometimes  perch  upon  the  date-trees,  and  eafily  allow 
themfelves  to  be  approached, 
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A fpecies  of  birds  ftill  lefs  wild  is  the  little  owl  *.  Although  I 
fired  feveral  fhots  in  order  to  procure  a couple,  they  were  not  fo 
frightened  as  to  be  induced  to  fly  to  any  diftance  ; they  did  no  more  than 
remove  from  tree  to  tree.  In  general  they  are  feen  in  pairs,  at  leaft 
in  this  feafon  ; and  on  a comparifon  which  I made  between  the  male 
and  female,  I found  no  perceptible  difference  either  in  fize  or  colour. 

Among  the  great  number  of  wagtails  fpread  over  the  cultivated 
lands  in  Lower  Egypt,  I diftinguifhed  one,  the  plumage  of  which  was 
entirely  white -f  ; except  a light  tint  of  gray  that  extended  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  body,  and  defcribed  underneath  the  figure 
of  a femicircle.  All  the  reft  of  the  bird  was  of  a dazzling  white. 

Near  the  water  were  to  be  feen  flocks  of  birds,  collected  thither 
by  the  facility  with  which  abundance  of  food  was  to  be  obtained. 
King-ftfhers  £ fkimmed  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  ; while  others,  refting  upon  their  long  legs,  waited  for 
their  prey  as  it  pafled.  Among  thefe  birds  was  the  patient  and  un- 
fortunate heron,  who  is  rendered  very  fufpicious  by  his  habitual 
ftate  of  mifery,  and  flies  away  the  moment  lie  difcovers  the  fowler. 
So  true  it  is,  that  the  habit  of  fuffering  does  not  always  produce  an 
averfion  to  life  : it  oppreftes  only  thofe  who  being  unaccuftomed  to 
misfortune,  are  fuddenly  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  have  not  learned 
that  exiftence  is  even  an  enjoyment  to  the  wretched. 

Near  the  pools  of  water  are  to  be  feen  numerous  flocks  of  curlews  ; 
and  among  the  tall  reeds,  growing  upon  the  banks,  lies  concealed 
the  water-hen.  This  too  is  the  retreat  of  that  charming  bird,  of  the 
moft  beautiful  glofly  blue  plumage,  and  with  a purple  bill  and  feet, 
the  natural  and  living  ornament  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the 

* See  page  203. 

t Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  652.  Motacilla  alia,  L. 

£ There  are  two  fpecies  of  that  bird  in  this  country;  the  king-fifher,  properly  fo 
called  (alccdo  hifpda,  L.),  and  the  pied  king-fifticr  of  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif. 
gt  PI.  enlum.  No.  116.  Alcedo  rudis,  L.  the  24th  fpecies  of  Buffon. 
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ancient  Romans.  Its  noble  afped  and  brilliant  colours  have  ob- 
tained it  the  name  of  the  fultana  hen*.  It  delights  in  the  rice  plant- 
ations, whence  it  has  alfo  been  called  the  rice-hen.  I kept  feveral 
of  thefe  beautiful  birds  at  RoSTetta.  Having  been  taken  when  adult, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  accuftom  them  to  the  privation  of  liberty.  Reft- 
lefs  and  agitated,  they  inceffantly  tormented  themfelves  to  efcape 
from  the  aviary  in  which  they  were  confined.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  their  captivity  they  w^ere  wild  and  vicious,  and  bit  feverely 
the  fingers  of  any  perfon  that  offered  to  touch  them.  The  cry 
which  they  uttered  from  time  to  time,  was  not  unlike  the  laugh  of  a 
perfon  mafked,  and  alfuming  a feigned  voice.  It  occasionally  be- 
came fomewhat  plaintive,  and  it  was  then  Shorter,  and  not  inter- 
rupted like  the  former.  They  feed  upon  rice  in  the  Straw,  feparating 
the  grain  from  the  hulk  ; and  often  employ  their  feet  to  carry  it  to 
their  bill  and  bruife  it.  After  every  grain  of  rice,  they  run  to  their 
water-trough,  and  feem  to  grind  or  mafticate  it,  when  in  the  ad:  of 
drinking  -f*. 

The  moSt  numerous,  and  moil  widely  difperfed  of  ail  thefe 
aquatic  birds  were  fpur-winged  plovers  ^ ; noify  birds,  which 
might  be  alfo  called  courtiers , from  their  having  a quick  and  al- 
moSt  continual  motion,  fuddenly  railing  their  head  and  neck,  and 
again  bending  it  forward,  as  if  they  were  making  haSty  and  re- 
peated bows. 

To  complete  the  enumeration  of  thefe  feathered  tribes  of  the  beau- 
tiful diStrids  of  Egypt,  I Shall  obferve  that  there  are  fcarcely  to  be 
found  any  fandy  fpots,  however  Small,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  culti- 

* Poule  fultane , ou  le  porphyrlon,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.-  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum. 
No.  8lO. — Fulica  parphyn'o,  L. 

f The  ancient  naturalists  made  the  fame  remark  : rolus  morfu  bibît.  Plin.  lib.  x. 

§ 63.  lib.  xi.  § 79. 

£ See  page  219. 
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vated  lands,  where  hoopoes  are  not  feen  fcratching  the  fands  with 
their  feet,  and  pecking  into  them  with  their  long  bill. 

Thefe  fands  are,  in  fadt,  the  retreat  of  a multitude  of  infedls, 
which  penetrate  into  them  with  eafe.  I found  in  a hole  they  had 
there  digged,  an  immenfe  number  of  tenebrios,  real  infedts  of  tene- 
brofity,  for  they  are  entirely  of  a dull  black.  This  is  the  fpecies 
which  Geoffroi  has  defcribed  under  the  appellation  of  tenebrion  can- 
nelé *.  Thofe  I faw  were,  however,  larger,  fome  of  them  being 
above  fifteen  lines  in  length. 

In  the  midft  of  this  profufion  of  animated  nature,  vegetation  un- 
folds her  moft  brilliant  riches.  Almoft  all  forts  of  fruits  were  then 
in  maturity.  Befides  thofe  which  I have  already  mentioned,  the  de- 
lightful groves  afforded  in  abundance,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  ci- 
trons, and  fhaddocks.  Which  of  our  fined:  fprings  would  we  not 
confent  to  exchange  for  fuch  a winter  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  onions  of  Egypt  ? Who  is  ignorant  in 
what  high  eftimation  they  were  held  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ? 
Who  does  not  know  how  much  the  Ifraelites  regretted  the  lofs  of 
them  when  forced  to  quit  Egypt  -f  ? This  fort  of  vegetable  is  fiill 
extremely  common  in  that  country  : it  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
people,  and  almofi  the  only  fuftenance  of  the  poorefi  clafs.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  the  fupport  of  a day-labourer  in  the  country  was  a medine, 
about  five  French  liàrds  ; with  this  moderate  allowance  he  pur- 
chafed  as  much  bread  and  onions  as  he  could  eat,  and  had  remaining 
fome  bourdes , a fmall  copper  coin,  eight  of  which  make  a medine. 
Onions  are  fold  in  the  ftreets  and  markets  for  a mere  trifle,  both 
raw  and  drefied.  The  Egyptians  eat  them  raw  with  their  meat,  to 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Inf.  des  Env.  de  Paris. — Tenebrio  muricata , L. 

cc  We  remember  the  fifh  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  ; the  cucumbers, 
“ and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic.”  Numbers, 
«hap.  xi.  ver.  5. 
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which  they  ferve  for  feafoning.  I was  fond  of  them  in  thisftate,  when 
they  were  young,  green,  and  tender.  Thefe  onions  are  fweet  : they 
have  not  the  pungency  of  thofe  of  Europe  ; neither  are  they  difagreeably 
fliarp  in  the  mouth,  nor  do  they  make  the  eyes  water  on  their  being  cut. 
However,  as  they  if  ill  are  onions,  and  differ  from  ours  only  in  hav- 
ing a lefs  pungent  tafte  or  acrid  flavour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  exceflive  ufe  of  them  in  Egypt  contributes  to  increafe  the  difpo- 
fltion  of  the  inhabitants  to  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

Leeks  are  alfo  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  onions  ; 
but  they  had  no  garlic,  or,  to  fpeak  more  corredtly,  they  had  no 
longer  any  ; for  this  plant  appears  to  me  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  to  be  found  among  the  lift  of  thofe 
which  the  Ifraelites  fo  much  regretted  * ; and  Diofcorides,  whom 
M.  Pauw  feems  to  accufe  of  error,  alfo  ranked  garlic  among  the 
number  of  the  plants  of  Egypt  ft*.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Rofletta,  and  I was 
aflured  by  the  Egyptians  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  foil  has 
been  unfavourable  to  its  culture.  In  fome  parts  of  South  America 
the  inhabitants  have  not  been  unfuccefsful  in  every  attempt  to  culti- 
vate onions.  They  import  them  from  France;  and  I have  feen  at 
Cayenne  a plate  of  onions  confidered  as  a great  delicacy.  I know 
not  whether  the  fame  attempts  have  been  made  in  Egypt  with  regard 
to  garlic.  It  is  poffible  that' the  people  being  ignorant,  and  flaves  to  old 
cuftoms,  the  prefent  cultivators  have  pretended  that  this  plant  will  not 
thrive  in  their  foil,  merely  becaufe  their  forefathers  did  not  plant  it  ; 
and  this  reafon,  which  in  their  eyes  would  be  a certain  demonftra- 
tion,  might  be  fufticient  to  prevent  every  idea  of  their  making  new 
attempts.  Not  but  that  there  is  at  this  day  a confiderable  quantity 

* See  the  note  in  the  preceding  page. 

t Recherch.  Philof.  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  133*  note. 
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of  garlic  confumed  in  Egypt;  but  it  is  imported  from  Syria,  and  fold 
under  the  name  of  feeds  of  Damafcus. 

Alrnolf  all  the  fpecies  of  European  vegetables  abound  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Roffetta;  but  horticulture  not  being  there  brought  to  per- 
fection, the  inhabitants  have  not  acquired  the  numerous  varieties 
which  adorn  our  kitchen-gardens  and  tables.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  forts  are  there  great  objeCts  of  culture  : the  Roman  lettuce, 
for  inftance,  covers  their  plains.  It  is  eaten  raw;  and  from  its 
feeds  is  made- very  good  oil.  Here  are  likewife  cultivated  other 
plants  for  the  food  of  man,  which  are  not  ufed  in  Europe,  fuch  as. 
the  colocafa *,  a fpecies  of  arum  well  known  in  ancient  Egypt,  the 
roots  of  which,  when  dreflèd,  have  the  tàfte  of  our  potatoes. 

The  Delta  forming  an  ifland,  it  was  eafy  to  clear  it  of  wild  beafts. 
Although  bounded  upon  one  fide  by  the  borders  of  the  defert,  the' 
cultivated  plains  of  Roffetta  are  no  longer  difturbed  by  their  prefence  ; 
they  are  kept  at  a distance  by  the  operations  and  the  effeCt  of  culture, 
and  are  banifhed  to  the  fands  of  the  defert,  or  the  folitude  of  the 
forefts.  But  thofe  whofe  nature  it  is  to  deftroy  the  poultry  kept  by 
man,  willingly  remain,  being  certain  of  hunting  their  prey  with 
more  fuccefs  there  than  any  where  elfe.  The  nems , or  ichneumon, 
is  frequently  feen,  and  the  thaleb  \ partakes  in  its  depredations. 

The  thaleb  is  an  animal  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  jackal, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  differs  from  it  in  fome  ftriking  features,  and 
particularly  in  its  habits.  Buffon  has  given  a very  good  drawing  of 
this  animal  in  Le  Supplement  à V Hi  foiré  Naturelle  des  Quadrupèdes 
under  the  name  of  chacal-adive.  If  the  jackal  is,  according  to  the 
common  people  of  Egypt,  father  of  Soliman , the  thaleb  is  to  them, 
in  like  manner,  father  of  Huffein  £.  I was  not  able  to  d-ifcover 

* Arum  colocafia , L. 

+ Cams  aureus , L. — Cam's  vulpes>  Forflcal,  Fauna  Egypt.-arab.  p.  4.  N.  B.  The 
thaleb  differs  from  the  fox.- 

J See  page  93.- 
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the  origin  of  thefe  two  lingular  denominations.  I may,  however, 
obferve,  on  this  fubjedt,  that  when  the  Egyptians  are  Ifruck  with 
a remarkable  feature  or  attribute  in  any  perfon,  it  is  their  cuftom  to 
give  him  the  appellation  of  father  .of  fuch  feature  or  attribute.  Thus 
my  large  nofe  frequently  procured  me  the  name  of  father  of  the 
nofe j and  one  of  my  companions,  who  wore  very  bufhy  whifkers, 
was  known  by  no  other  appellation,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels, 
than  that  of  Abou  fchenapp , father  of  the  whifkers.  A manner 
equally  whimfical  of  diftinguifhing  people  without  having  occafton  to 
inquire  their  names,  appears  to  be  general  in  Africa,  in  a fimilar 
ftyle  of  pleafantry.  The  negroes  at  Cape  Verd  gave  the  name  of 
father  of  the  arm  to  a clerk  of  the  African  Company  who  had  but 
one  arm  ; and  the  Jalofs  diftinguifh  the  governor  of  Goree  by  no 
other  title  but  that  of  Borombir , father  of  the  belly,  becaufe  the  rock 
forming  that  frnall  iftand  has,  in  their  opinion,  a refemblance  to  a 
big  belly. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume,  that  all  that  has  been  after  ted, 
both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  refpeding  the  fox  of  Egypt, 
muft  be  underftood  to  apply  to  th ç.  thaïe b,  who  has,  in  fad;,  feveral 
features  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fox.  His  hair  is  of  a bright  fawn 
colour,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  the  under  part  of  the  body.  ,He 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  large  tail,  ftriped  tranfverfely  with 
black  and  gray.  His  eyes  are  as  lively  as  his  motions  : his  counte- 
nance is  that  of  cunning  and  craft  ; and  while  the.  jackals,  merely 
ferocious,  frighten  away  their  prey  by  their  howlings  and  numbers, 
while  their  nodturnal  excurftoms  are  often  unfuccefsful,  and  they  are 
fometimes  compelled  to  appeafe  their  hunger  with  food  the  moft  dif- 
gufting  and  repugnant  to  their  appetite,  the  more  fortunate  thaleb , 
furpafting  them  in  addrefs,  does  not  aflociate  with  others,  but  goes 
alone;  in  the  height  of  day  approaches  the  habitations  of  men,. 
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eftablifhing  near  them  his  fubterraneous  abode,  which  he  carefully 
conceals  under  thick  bullies,  thence  creeps  out  without  noife,  fur- 
prifes  the  poultry,  carries  off  the  eggs,  and  leaves  no  other  traces  of 
the  havock  he  has  made  than  the  havock  itfelf.  In  hunting  birds,  he 
difplays  all  poffible  agility  and  artifice;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them  can 
efcape  him.  One  of  the  handfomeft  of  quadrupeds,  he  would  be, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  mod:  amiable,  if  his  tricks  and  his  talents  for 
depredation  did  not  bear  too  ftrong  an  impreflion  of  knavery  and  falfe- 
hood.  Taking  one  day  a contemplative  walk  in  a garden,  I flopped 
near  a hedge:  a thaleb , who  heard  no  noife,  was  coming  towards 
me  through  the  hedge,  and,  on  his  getting  out,  he  found  himfelf 
clofe  at  my  feet.  On  feeing  me,  he  was  fo  flruck  wdth  aftonifhment, 
that  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  efcape,  but,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me, 
remained  motionlefs  for  fome  féconds.  His  embarraflment  was 
painted  in  his  countenance,  in  a manner  of  which  I could  not  have 
conceived  him  fufceptible,  and  which  indicated  a very  delicate  inftindt. 
For  my  part,  I was  afraid  to  make  any  motion  that  might  diflurb 
this  fituation,  which  afforded  me  confiderable  pleafure.  At  length, 
after  taking  a few  fleps  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  as  if  not  knowing 
which  way  to  fly,  ftill  keepinghis  eyes  turned  towards  me,  he  made 
off,  not  running,  but  flretching  himfelf  out,  or  rather  creeping 
away,  placing  his  feet  alternately  with  Angular  precaution.  He  was 
fo  much  afraid  of  letting  himfelf  be  heard  in  his  flight,  that  he 
held  his  large  tail  almofl  in  a horizontal  pofition,  that  it  might 
neither  drag  on  the  ground  nor  brufh  againfl:  the  plants.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  hedge  I found  the  remains  of  his  meal  : it  was  a 
bird  of  prey,  which  he  had  nearly  devoured. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedt,  I believe  that  the  thalebs  and  the  jackals 
take  care  to  cover  their  excrements  with  earth  or  fand,  like  the  cats, 
having  found  feveral  of  thefe  concealments  both  in  the  fands  and  the 
cultivated  ground,  which  could  be  only  the  work  of  thofe  animals. 

This 
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This  cleanlinefs  would  render  the  thaleb  ftill  more  interesting,  were 
he  not  fo  knaviSh. 

Animals  much  more  noxious,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exceedingly 
numerous,  are  rats  and  mice.  They  w'ould  be  a fcourge  that  would 
render  Egypt  uninhabitable,  had  they  not  a multiplicity  of  enemies  1 
of  quadrupeds,  the  cat,  the  ichneumon,  the  thaleb,  &c.  ; of  birds, 
the  ibis,  the  Stork,  the  vulture,  and  different  fpecies  of  birds  of  prey, 
hunt  them,  and  constantly  feed  upon  them  : with  the  fame  view,  man 
himfelf  becomes  their  enemy  ; for  there  are  feveral  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rofïètta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  catch  rats  in 
order  to  eat  them  as  foon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired  from 
the  plains.  A ftill  greater  number  are  deftroyed  by  the  inundation 
of  the  river  ; but  their  fecundity  is  fo  prodigious,  that  notwithstand- 
ing thefe  multiplied  means  of  deftruCtion,  they  are  yet  fo  numerous, 
that  they  appear  to  propagate  in  perfect  freedom,  and  to  breed  in  the 
very  bofom  of  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  their  exceffive  reproduction. 
As  foon  as  the  Nile,  after  having  fertilized  the  lands,  leaves  them 
acceSfible  to  cultivation,  there  are  feen  innumerable  multitudes  of  rats 
and  mice,  iffuing,  in  fuccefïion,  from  the  moiftened  foil.  This  has 
made  the  Egyptians  believe  that  thefe  animals  were  produced  by  the 
earth  itfelf.  Some  of  them  who  paffed  for  the  moft  intelligent, 
affured  me,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I could  fay,  infiSted  with  the 
utmoft  effrontery,  that  they  had  themfelves  obferved  mice  at  the 
moment  of  their  pretended  formation,  and  when  the  one  half  of  their 
body  was  of  flefh  and  the  other  half  of  mud.  This  abfurdity  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  ; feme  authors  even  have  un- 
bluShingly  difgraced  their  works  by  fuch  an  affertion  *. 

All  the  animals  that  were  hoftile  to  mice  and  rats  were  held  facred 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; they  were  under  the  protection  of  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious;  nor  do  even  the  modern  nations  who  inhabit 


the 


* Macrobius,.  Porta,  &c.  &c,. 
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the  fame  country,  barbarous  as  they  are,  deftroy  them,  but  preferve 
for  them  fome  degree  of  the  ancient  veneration.  The  French  will 
readily  fee  the  importance  of  adopting  the  fame  forbearance,  and 
abstaining  from  a fport  which  would  be  fo  generally  detrimental  , 
and  on  which  the  profperity  of  the  colony  in  a great  meafure  depends  * 
If  from  noxious  animals  we  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  the  molt 
ufeful,  we  fhall  find  two  forts  of  them,  which,  being  very  numerous 
in  Egypt,  are  extremely  valuable  to  its  inhabitants,  the  fheep  and  the 
goat.  Of  all  the  domeflic  animals  the  ewe  and  the  ram  are  the  mofl; 
common  : their  wool  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  ; and  their 
flefh  is  almoft  the  only  kind  here  ufed,  that  of  the  ox  bemg  fcarce, 
and  buffalo’s  fie  fir  being  exceedingly  bad. 

The  Oriental  nations,  in  general,  do  not  caftrate  their  rams.  This 
operation  was  by  law  forbidden  among  the  Hebrews  ; and  it  is 
equally  in  difufe  among  the  prefent  Egyptians.  This,  however, 
would  be  the  means  of  rendering  their  flefh  more  tender  and  juicy, 
and  depriving  it  of  a flight  tafte  of  the  fat  and  the  fleece,  which  in- 
jures its  flavour.  The  race  propagated  in  Lower  Egypt  is  that  of  the 
broad-tailed  or  Barbary  Jheep  *.  If  its  flefh  is  in  general  not  fo  deli- 
cate as  our  mutton,  the  ewes  are  here  more  prolific.  They  always 
yean  twice  a year,  and  generally  have  two  lambs  at  a time. 

The  fpecies  of  goat  fpread  through  Lower  Egypt  is  the  Syrian  *f\ 
It  has  alfo  been  called  the  Mambrina  goat , becaufe  it  is  common  in 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Paleftine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron . It  is  almoft  conftantly  of  a bright 
reddifh  colour;  its  horns  are  fmall,  its  body  flender,  and  its  hair 
ihort  ; its  head  is  longer,  and  rounder  in  front  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  fpecies,  which  gives  this  goat  a more  lively,  but,  at  the 

* Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. — Ovis  laticaudata , L. 
t Chèvre  de  Syrie,  Brifion,  Règne  animal,  > I'2-- — Chèvre  mambrine,  ou  chèvre  du 
Levant,  Buffon,  Hift,  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes,  art.  Chamois. — Capra  mambrica , L. 

fame 
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fame  time,  a fomevvhat  foolifh  afpedt.  One  character  by  which  it 
can  be  eafiiy  diftinguifhed  at  firfi  fight,  is  its  extremely  large  and 
pendulous  ears,  an  unequivocal  mark  of  its  having  been  long  a 
domefiicated  animal  *. 

In  the  moift  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  kids  of  this  fpecies  are 
not  very  good  eating  ; and  we  may  even  prefume  that  their  flefh  is 
far  from  being  wholefome,  with  the  more  reafon,  that  the  dietetic 
fyfiem  of  the  ancients  forbade  its  ufe  in  the  Nome  of  Mendes  and 
its  environs,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  difiridt  moft  inundated,  while  it 
was  permitted  in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Thebaïs,  where  the 
flefh  of  the  fiieep  was  in  its  turn  prohibited,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
clearly  afcertained.  Although  of  confiderable  fize,  thefe  goats  can- 
not be  ufed  as  beafts  of  burden,  or  for  the  faddle,  as  has  been  afferted 
by  Bochart.  They  afford  abundance  of  excellent  milk,  of  which, 
there  is  a great  conlumption.  Every  morning  they  are  driven  in 
fmall  flocks  through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  and 
every  one  fees  taken  from  them  the  milk  that  he  wants. 

The  fame  writers  who  have  exaggerated  the  fecundity  of  the  covY, 
and  the  female  buffalo,  have  fpoken  of  the  Egyptian  goats  in  the 
fame  fixai  n , 

According  to  Maillet,  they  bear  fix  or  feven  kids  at  a time  ; and 
as  they  have  young  twice  in  the  year,  it  is  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary to  fee  one  goat  followed  by  fourteen  kids,  all  of  which  fhe  has 
produced  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  months  -j\  It  is  true  that  the 
goats,  as  well  as  the  ewes,  bring  forth  twice  a year  ; but  it  is  alfo 
true,  that  they  have  each  time  only  two  or  three,  and  rarely  four 
kids. 

1 had  now  been  upwards  of  two  months  at  Roffetta,  and  the  trou- 

* Some  authors  have  afferted,  that  their  ears  are  fo  long  that  they  drag  upon  the 
ground,  and  that  the  Orientals  cut  off  one  of  them  to  fuffer  the  animal  to  graze  : but 
this  is  an  error  ; the  ears  do  not  hang  down  to  the  ground,  nor  are  they  cut  off. 

t Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  partie  ii.  p.  5. 
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bles  of  Egypt,  inftead  of  fubfiding,  feemed  to  increafe.  A Bey,, 
named  Ifmael,  had  fucceeded  in  expelling  from  Cairo  Murad  and 
Ibrahim,  two  other  Beys  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Thefe  took  refuge  in  the  Saïd,  whence,  aided  by  fome  chiefs,  they 
menaced  Ifmael.  The  latter  was  railing  an  army,  in  order  to  take 
the  field  againft  them.  The  particular  commandants,  or  Kiaf chefs, 
had  quitted  the  diftrids  of  their  command,  and  followed  their 
mafter.  The  Bedouins,  profiting  by  their  ab fence,  infefted  all  the 
roads,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  their  depredations.  The  villages  made 
war  on  each  other,  and  fent  forth  robbers  fHll  more  dangerous  and 
cruel  than  the  Bedouins.  At  length  the  mod  complete  devaluation 
defolated  the  face  of  the  country,  and  every  attempt  to  travel  was 
confidered  an  ad:  of  temerity.  But  I was  tired  of  remaining  in  a 
date  of  inadion,  and  was  hurt  at  the  lofs  of  my  time,  as  well  as 
at  the  expenditure  of  the  very  inadequate  allowance  I received  from 
government,  without  attaining  the  objed  I had  in  view,  namely,  of 
travelling  through  Egypt.  Thefe  conliderations  prevailed  over  the  fug- 
geftions  of  prudence,  and  even  thofe  of  friendfhip  ; and  as  it  was 
impoffible  to  penetrate  into  Upper  Egypt,  filled  with  undifciplined 
combatants  and  unbridled  banditti,  1 refolved  to  vifit  that  part  of  the 
defert  of  Lybia  called  the  defert  of  Nitria,  or  of  Saint  Macarius. 

I had  written  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Ifmael  Bey,  then, 
and  for  a very  fhort  time,  governor  general,  or  Jheick-el-beUed , or- 
ders to  his  fubalterns  to  proted  me,  and  the  ftronged:  recommenda- 
tions to  all  thofe  through  whofe  territories  I had  to  travel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  pradice  of  medicine  is  in  high  eftimation  among  the 
Orientals  ; it  is  a dronger  fliield  than  all  the  recommendations  of  au- 
thority. I therefore  alfumed  the  charader  of  a phylician  ; and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  my  difguife,  or  rather  the 
precautions,  without  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  travel 
in  that  country,  I took  the  name  of  Toufef  (Jofeph).  According  to 
circumdances,  and  to  the  perfons  with  whom  I had  to  deal,  I was 
4 Malliitn , 
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Mallüm , mailer,  Kavoudji , merchant,  or  even  Sid/,  fir.  Neither 
was  I afraid  to  adorn  myfelf  with  the  red  turban,  which,  joined  to 
my  drefs,  and  that  of  my  three  companions,  who  were  habited  as 
foldiers  of  the  Beys,  made  me  pafs  more  than  once  for  a Kiafchef,  or 
officer  of  the  Mamlûks,  commanding  fome  diftridt. 

Before  I leave  Roffetta,  I fhall  give  the  meteorological  obferva- 
tions  I made  during  my  refidence  there,  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  adding  thereto  thofe  of  a part  of  the  month  of 
February,  which  I made  on  my  return.  The  mercurial  thermometer 
which  I ufed  for  thefe  obfervations  was  made  by  Affier  Perica  of 
Paris,  a Ikilful  mechanic  in  the  conftrudtion  of  inftruments  of  this 
kind. 

I made  my  obfervations  three  times  a day  ; at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening,  as  will  be  feen  by  the 
following  tables. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


MADE  AT  ROSSETTA  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  ^VJT 


Dayof  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS.  | 

6 

8 morn. 

1 8° 

N.N.W. 

At  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a ; 
heavy  (bower  of  rain,  the  firft  that  has  ! 
fallen  this  year.  At  7 there  alfo  fell  a little 
rain  ; a rainbow  ; at  9 there  was  another  ! 
(hower,  which  lafted  xo  minutes,  the  wind 
having  fhifted  to  the  north.  Cloudy  wea- 
ther. Strong  breeze  at  the  approach  of 
the  fqualls,  and  falling  as  foon  as  the  rain 
was  over. 

Noon 

19 

N.N.E. 

Cloudy  weather.  High  wind.  At  1 o’clock 
a (hower  of  fmall  rain,  which  laded  four 
or  five  minutes. 

6 even. 

18 

N.N.E. 

High  wind.  A great  many  clouds» 

7 

8 morn. 

iBx 

E.N.  E. 

Light  breeze,  f ine  weather. 

Noon 

19 

N.E. 

Light  breeze.  A great  many  flying  clouds» 

6 even. 

18 

N.E. 

Very  light  airs.  The  fky  rather  overcaft. 

8 

8 morn. 

i7i 

N.E. 

Almoft  calm.  A clear  fky» 

Noon 

18 

N.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

18 

N.E. 

Light  breeze.  A clear  fky. 

9 

8 morn. 

Calm 

Very  thick  fog. 

Noon 

18 

N.E. 

Light  breeze.  Weather  a little  cloudy. 

6 even. 

18 

N.  E. 

Very  light  breeze.  Fine  weather- 

IO 

8 morn. 

18 

E.S.E. 

Almoft  calm.  Fog. 

Noon 

18I 

E.S.E. 

Light  breeze.  Foggy  weather.  After  noon, 
the  wind  fhifted  to  the  eaft,  and  (hortly 
after  to  N.N. E. 

6 even. 

18 

N.E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

n 

8 morn. 

17* 

E.S.E. 

. Light  breeze.  Fog. 

Noon. 

20 

E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

12 

*3 

6 even- 

191 

N.  N.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

} - 

- 

- 

Abjent. 

14 

15 

J 

8 morn. 

*7* 

N. 

High  wind.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

18 

N. 

High  wind.  Weather  a little  cloudy. 

6 even. 

*7i 

N. 

Clear  weather. 

16 

8 morn. 

17* 

N.N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Sky  cloudy  in  the  eaftern 
quarter. 

Noon 

18 

N.  byW. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

i7§ 

N.N.W. 

High  wind.  Very  cloudy  weather. 

f 
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Day  of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

17 

8 morn. 

18’ 

_ 

Calm. 

Noon 

IÇX 

N. 

Very  light  breeze. 

6 even. 

N. 

Very  light  breeze.  Fine  weather  during  the 
whole  day. 

. 1.8 

8 morn. 

19 

w. 

Wind  rather  high.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

20 

W. 

High  wind.  Weather  ftormy  in  appearance. 

6 even. 

19I 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

*9 

8 morn. 

174 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Thick  fog. 

Noon 

20 

w. 

Light  breeze.  A dappled  Iky. 

6 even. 

19! 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  Iky.  During  the  whole 
evening  lightning  in  the  eaftern  .quarter,  but 
no  thunder. 

20 

8 morn. 

18 

w. 

Almoft  calm.  Cloudy  Iky. 

Noon 

l9 

w. 

Wind  rather  high,  and  blowing  in  hard 
fqualls.  Gloomy  and  cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

181 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Rain. 

21 

8 morn. 

i8f 

Calm 

It  rained  the  greateft  part  of  laft  night.  In 
the  morning  cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

19 

N.E. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather.  After  noon 
the  wind  veered  round  to  the  S.S.W.  and 
it  rained  till  5 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

6 even. 

i8i 

Calm 

A great  deal  of  lightning  in  the  eaftern  quar- 
ter, but  unaccompanied  by  thunder.  Rain 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  night. 

22 

8 morn. 

i7 

S.W. 

High  wind.  Very  cloudy  weather.  Rain  at 
intervals. 

Noon 

17I 

S.W. 

Very  high  wind. 

6 even. 

17 

S.W. 

High  wind.  Frequent  fhowers  of  rain  during 
the  courfe  of  the  day. 

N.  B.  Till  this  day  inclufively,  I had  kept 
my  thermometer  near  the  window  of  my 
room,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
were  conftantly  open,  except  in  the  night- 
time; but  on  the  23d  I removed  it  to  a 
covered  place,  but  continually  expofed  to 
the  air  ; this  is  what  occafioned  the  great 
differences  that  will  now  be  fcen. 

23 

8 morn.. 

ni 

s.s.w. 

Wind  very  boifterous,  which  has  lafted  fince 
midnight.  Some  flying  clouds. 

Noon 

14 

S.  S.W. 

Wind  very  boifterous.  The  air  darkened  by  the 
quantity  of  fand  that  is  drifted  by  the  wind. 

6 even. 

x3* 

s.s.w. 

Wind  ft  ill  very  boifterous.  I have  fddom 
feen  any  wind  fo  violent,  or  of  fuch  long 
duration,  as  this.  It  has  abated  a little  after 
fun-fet,  but  it  yet  blows  very  hard.  The 
air  is  (till  darkened  by  thefand. 
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Dayofthe 

Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

' 1 

OBSERVATIONS. 

24 

8 morn. 

IOz° 

w. 

Before  daylight  the  wind  fhifted  to  W.  and 
blew  ftrong.  The  whole  morning  was 
fhowery. 

Noon 

I2i 

W.N.W. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

14Ï 

W.N.W. 

High  wind.  The  whole  fky  covered  with 
hying  clouds.  A fhowerof  rain  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

25 

8 morn. 

10 

w. 

High  wind.  W eather  tolerably  fine. 

Noon 

14 

w.s.w. 

High  wind.  Pine  weather. 

6 even. 

I 3 r 

w.s  w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

26 

8 morn. 

*4i 

S.  by  W. 

High  wind.  Fine  weather.  At  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  wind  very  fliarp,  and  the 
cold  very  perceptible.  The  thermometer, 
however,  indicated  only  9Ï. 

Noon 

IS 

w. 

Wind  very  boifterous.  7 he  iky  fcattered  over 
with  final  1 clouds.  At  2 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  a ihower  of  rain,  accompanied 
by  a very  violent  gale  of  wind  and  a rain- 
bow. At  8 o’clock  another  ihower  heavier 
than  the  firil. 

6 even. 

H 

W.byS. 

Strong  wind  and  rain,  both  of  which  lafted 
the  whole  night. 

27 

8 morn. 

10; 

W.S.W 

High  wind.  Rain. 

Noon 

î3ï 

w.s.w. 

High  wind.  Rain. 

6 even. 

12! 

w.s.w. 

High  wind.  Rain,  which  lafted  almoft  the 
whole  night. 

28 

8 morn. 

io| 

N.N.W. 

High  wind.  Rain  till  9 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Noon 

iji 

N.N.W. 

High  wind.  Tolerably  fine  weather,  which 
did  not  laft,  for  it  was  fhowery  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

6 even. 

11 

N.N.W. 

Very  high  wind.  Cloudy  weather.  Very 
frequent  lhowers  of  rain  during  the  night. 

29 

8 morn. 

ioj 

W.  by  N. 

Light  breeze.  Rain  all  the  morning. 

Noon 

I2f 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Rain.  Alter  noon,  the  wea- 
ther cleared  up  a little. 

6 even. 

II 

W. 

Cloudy  weather  without  rain.  Light  breeze. 

30 

8 morn. 

1 1 4 

W. 

Light  breeze.  Small  drizzling  rain  for  a lew 
minutes.  Cloudy  weather.  1 

Noon 

I5| 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

141 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Remarks 
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Remarks  on  the  preceding  Table. 

The  firft  days  of  this  month  were  the  beginning  of  winter  at 
Roffetta,  Alexandria,  and  upon  all  the  coaft  of  Egypt.  The  firft 
rain  that  fell  this  year  was  on  the  6th  ; and  the  bad  weather  con- 
tinued almofl  the  whole  month.  From  the  ift  till  the  6th,  the  day 
when  it  was  firft  in  my  power  to  make  any  regular  obfervations, 
the  wind  was  to  the  N.  or  N.  N.E.;  and  every  morning  there  was 
a thick  fog,  which  fometimes  lafled  till  io  o’clock. 

The  wind  varied  confiderably  in  the  courfe  of  this  month  ; how- 
ever, it  remained  longer  to  the  weftward  than  in  any  other  quarter. 
It  frequently  blew  Strong;  but  the  molt  violent  gale  was  on  the  2 ad 
at  S.W.  and  continued  till  the  23d,  when  it  was  at  its  greatefl 
height  at  S.  S.W.  It  feldom  occurs  that  fo  hard  a gale  lafls  two 
days  blowing  with  the  fame  violence.  Thefe  are  thofe  foutherly 
gales,  fo  dangerous  and  fo  fatal  to  the  caravans  and  travellers  who 
happen  to  be  at  that  time  eroding  the  fands  of  Egypt  ; for  they  run 
a rifk  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  burning  blaft,  or  by  the  moun- 
tains of  fand  which  it  raifes.  Notwithstanding  there  are  no  large 
tracts  of  fand  in  the  environs  of  Roffetta,.  on  the  23d  the  air  in  the 
town  was  abfolutely  darkened  by  a fand  fo  fubtile,  that  it  penetrated 
into  the  apartments,  though  all  the  windows  and  doors  were  clofely 
Haut.  This  extraordinary  quantity  of  fand  was  brought  by  the  wind 
from  the  defert  of  St.  Macarius  and  its  environs. 

Since  I expofed  my  thermometer  to  the  open  air,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
the  courfe  of  eight  days,  the  higheft  degree  of  heat  it  indicated  was 
1 50  on  the  30th  at  noon,  and  it  never  fell  lower  than  1 o°  : the  cold* 
however,  was  very  perceptible,  chiefly  in  the  morning. 

I remarked  two  rainbows  ; the  one  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
which  was  followed  by  fine  weather  ; and  the  other  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  after  which  the  weather  became  exceedingly  bad.  This 
in  fome  degree  confirms  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  in  the  morning  this 
phenomenon  is  a fign  of  fair  weather,  and  in  the  evening  its  appear^ 
ance  indicates  the  reverfe.  Month 
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Day  of  th 
Month 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I 

8 morn. 

I t° 

s.  s.w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

14 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

2 

8 morn. 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

"Si 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  The  fky  fcattered  over  with 
fome  black i fh  clouds. 

6 even. 

14 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

3 

8 morn. 

n| 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather.  Since  fun-rife 
there  has  been  a flight  fog. 

Noon 

15 

N.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

H 

N.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

4 

8 morn. 

12' 

E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

16 

E.N.E. 

Frelh  breeze.  Fine  weather.  Some  large 
dark  clouds. 

6 even. 

IS 

E.N.E. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather. 

5 

8 morn. 

1 1 

Calm. 

Fine  weather. 

Noon 

14 

N. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

N. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 

8 morn. 

13 

Calm. 

Fog. 

Noon 

i7i 

N. 

Very  light  airs.  Weather  rather  cloudy. 

6 even. 

H 

N. 

Very  light  airs.  Weather  lels  cloudy  than  at 
noon.  A mift. 

7 

8 morn. 

I2| 

N.  N.W. 

Almoft  calm.  A flight  fog.  A dappled  Iky. 

Noon 

l6 

N. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

i3ï 

N. 

Very  light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

8 

8 morn. 

15 

N.N.E. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

16 

N.  N.  E. 

Frelh  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

14 

E.  N.  E. 

Frelh  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

9 

8 morn. 

1 4* 

N.N.E. 

Frelh  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

IÜ 

N.N.E. 

High  wind.  Several  fmall  flying  clouds. 

6 even. 

U 

N.  N.  E. 

Very  light  breeze.  Scarce  a cloud  to  be  feen. 

10 

8 morn. 

IS 

N.N.E. 

High  wind.  A great  many  clouds. 

Noon 

17 

N.E. 

High  wind.  Scarce  a cloud  to  be  feen. 

6 even. 

1 51 

N.E. 

High  wind.  Clear  fky. 

1 1 

8 morn. 

14! 

E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

17 

N.E. 

High  wind.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

16 

N.  N.E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

12 

8 morn. 

13 

N. 

Almoft  calm.  Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

16 

N.  N.W. 

Frelh  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

HI 

N.  N.W. 

Frelh  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  The  wind 
afterwards  increafed,  and  the  Iky  became 
clear.  During  the  whole  night  the  wind 
was  very  high. 
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Day  of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*3 

8 morn. 

1 2^ 

N.W. 

A ftrong  gale.  Weather  cloudy,  and  threaten- 
ing rain.  The  Nile  was  very  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  ftrength  of  the  gale,  which 
alfo  raifed  in  it  a heavy  fwell.  To- 
wards noon,  a fmall  fhower  of  drizzling 
rain,  which  was  very  rapidly  difpelled  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind. 

. Noon 

9 

N.W. 

A very  ftrong  gale.  Cloudy  weather.  In  the 
afternoon,  fmall  rain  for  fome  moments. 

6 even. 

9 

N.W. 

Cloudy  weather.  The  ftrength  of  the  wind  1 
has  a little  abated. 

H 

8 morn. 

12 

W. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather.  Small  rain. 

Noon 

14 

w. 

High  wind.  Now  and  then  a little  fmall  rain. 

6 even. 

12§ 

w. 

High  wind.  Cloudy  weather.  Some  {bowers 
of  rain  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night. 

15 

8 morn. 

l?> 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

IS? 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

14 

W.  N.W. 

Very  light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

16 

8 morn. 

1 1 

s. 

Very  light  breeze.  A few  fmall  white  clouds. 

Noon 

s. 

A light  breeze.  The  horizon  cloudy  to  the 
fouthward. 

6 even. 

12! 

S, 

High  wind.  Weather  cloudy  and  threatening 
a ftorm. 

U 

8 morn. 

nf 

S,  E. 

Light  breeze.  Weather  a little  cloudy.  About 
10  o’clock  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  it 
was  very  fine  the  reft  of  the  day. 

18 

8 morn. 

13 

w. 

Light  breeze.  A fog  which  afeended,  and 
the  fky.  became  covered  with  clouds. 

Noon 

16 

V/. 

Frefh  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

i s 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

*9 

8 morn, 

13 

w. 

Frefh  breeze.  The  fky  cloudy  and  very 
menacing  in  the  northern  quarter. 

Noon 

16 

w. 

High  wind.  Clear  iky. 

6 even. 

13* 

w. 

The  horizon  cloudy  to  the  weftward.  At 
9 o’clock  in  the  evening  a little  rain. 

20 

8 rnorn. 

ill 

s.  s.w. 

Very  light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

i6f 

N.W. 

Very  light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

Very  light  breeze.  The  horizon  cloudy  to 
the  N.W. 

6 even. 

i5 

N. 

21 

8 morn. 

nf 

Calm 

Fog. 

Noon 

I5i 

E. 

Almoft  calm.  The  fky  interfperfed  with 
flying  clouds. 

6 even. 

I4f 

! N.E, 

1 

Very  light  breeze.  Weather  cloudy,  and  very 
black  to  the  northward, 
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Day  of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

22 

8 morn. 

II|° 

S.  S.E. 

Frefh  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

*5 

S.  E. 

Very  frefh  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  At 
2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  fell  a 
little  rain,  which  lafted  only  a few  minutes. 

6 even. 

*3 

S.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

23 

8 morn. 

J3 

W.  S.W 

Light  breeze.  Very  cloudy  weather.  Small 
drizzling  rain  during  the  whole  morning. 

Noon 

l5 

s.w. 

Frefh  breeze.  Very  cloudy  weather.  Small 
drizzling  rain. 

. 6 even. 

131 

S.W. 

High  wind.  Very  cloudy  weather.  Small 
drizzling  rain. 

24 

8 morn. 

12 

w. 

Very  frefh  breeze.  The  clouds,  which  entirely 
covered  the  fky,  are  breaking. 

Noon 

s.w. 

Frefh  breeze.  The  clouds  are  more  fcattered 
than  in  the  morning. 

6 even. 

II 

s.w. 

Frefh  breeze. 

25 

8 morn. 

9 

s.w. 

High  wind.  Since  fun-rife  there  has  been  a 
confiderable  fall  of  rain,  which  lafted  till 
11  o’clock. 

Noon 

H 

) 

w.  s.w. 

High  wind.  The  horizon  cloudy  and  very 
black.  In  the  afternoon  fome  fhowers  of 
rain. 

26 

6 even. 

i 

12 

( 

s.w. 

The  fky  almoft  entirely  clear.  The  horizon 
cloudy  in  the  fouthern  quarter. 

8 morn. 

11 

s. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

15 

S.  s.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13! 

S.  S.E. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

27 

8 morn. 

12 

W.S.W. 

Almoft  calm.  A flight  fog.  Dull  weather. 
At  9 o’clock  fmall  drizzling  rain,  which 
lafted  till  near  noon. 

Noon 

15 

S.W. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  and  dull  weather. 

6 even. 

*3* 

W.  S.W. 

Very  light  breeze.  Cloudy  and  dull  weather. 

28 

8 morn. 

101 

W.  S.W. 

Fine  weather.  Light  breeze. 

Noon 

124 

w. 

Clear  fky.  Very  fine  weather. 

6 even. 

ni 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Very  fine  weather. 

29 

MM 

Left  Roffetta. 

Very  fine  weather. 

Remarks 
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Remarks  on  the  preceding  Table . 

The  month  of  December  was,  in  general,  finer  than  the  month 
of  November;  the  wind,  till  the  15th,  was  almoft  conftantly  from 
the  northward,  and  the  reft  of  the  month  from  the  fouthward;  there 
was  only  one  north- weft  gale  (the  13th),  which  was  lefs  violent 
and  of  fhorter  duration  than  that  of  the  month  of  Odtober. 

The  thermometer,  on  the  hotteft  day,  the  6th,  was  at  17I0;  what 
little  wind  there  was,  was  northerly  ; it  was  foggy  in  the  morning, 
and  the  weather  was  a little  cloudy  during  the  whole  day. 

The  cooleft  day  was  the  1 3th  ; the  thermometer,  after  having 
been  in  the  morning  at  1 20,  fell  to  90  : before  noon  it  blew  a ftrong 
gale  from  the  N.W.  ; the  weather  was  very  cloudy,  and  there  was  a 
fall  of  rain. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  hotteft  and  the  cooleft  day 
this  month  was  8°,  and  the  mean  term  13I0. 


Month 


2©Q 
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Month  of  February,  1778. 


Dayof  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I 

8 morn. 

I3° 

W.N.W. 

Frelh  breeze.  Large  black  and  thick  clouds. 
At  half  part  n o’clock  fome  fmall  rain, 
which  lalled  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Noon 

14 

W.N.W. 

Frçfh  breeze.  Several  large  flying. clouds. 

6 even. 

14 

W.  N.W. 

Frefh  breeze.  Clear  fky. 

2 

8 morn. 

nf 

S.  E. 

Light  breeze.  Foggy  iky,  with  fome  flying 
clouds.  At  9 o’clock  a fmall  fhower  of 
rain. 

Noon 

16 

N.W.byN. 

Light  breeze.  The  horizon  covered  with 
thick  vapours. 

6 even. 

14 

N. 

Light  breeze.  Fine  weather. 

3 

8 morn. 

J3 

N.  N.W. 

High  wind.  From  midnight  till  9 o’clock 
there  fell  fome  heavy  rain  with  a high  wind 
from  the  N.  N.W. 

Noon 

*3 

N.W. 

A very  ftrong  gale.  Several  large  flying 
clouds. 

6 even. 

ni 

N.W. 

A very  ftrong  gale.  The  horizon  covered 
with,  black  clouds.  At  feven  o’clock  the 
rain  began,  and  lafted  part  of  the  night. 

4 

8 morn. 

11 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  At  9 o’clock 
the  wind  fhifted  to  the  W.  and  fome  rain 
fell. 

Noon 

11I 

W. 

Light  breeze.  Rain. 

6 even. 

1 1 

w. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  At  8 o’clock 
heavy  rain,,  which  lafted  the  whole  night. 

5 

8 morn. 

ii| 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  At  9 o’clock 
rain,  which  lafted  all  the  morning. 

Noon 

1 1 

N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Heavy  fhowers  of  rain  during 
the  whole  day  and  night,  accompanied  by 
violent  gales  of  wind. 

6 

8 morn. 

81 

W. 

High  wind.  Rain. 

Noon 

I of 

w. 

High  wind  and  heavy  rain  during  the  reft  of 
the  day  and  part  of  the  night. 

7 

8 morn. 

N.N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Cloudy  weather.  Rain  in  the 
morning. 

Noon 

*5 

N.N.W. 

Frefh  breeze.  Weather  lefs  cloudy  than  in 
the  morning,  and  the  fun  fhewing  itfelf 
from  time  to  time. 

6 even. 

12 

N.N.W. 

Light  breeze.  Weather  lefs  cloudy  till 
noon. 
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Day  of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Reaum. 

Therm. 

Wind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

8 

8 morn. 

11° 

s.s.w. 

Light  breeze. 

Clear  fky.  Fine  weather. 

Noon 

H 

s. 

Light  breeze. 

Very  fine  weather. 

6 even. 

III 

N.N.W. 

Light  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

9 

8 morn. 

I of 

S.  S.E. 

Frefh  breeze.  Weather  very  thick  and 
mifty. 

Noon 

15 

S.E. 

Erelh  breeze. 

Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

I2§ 

E. 

High  wind, 
noon. 

Weather  lefs  cloudy  than  at 

10 

8 morn. 

IOl- 

S. 

Almoft  calm. 

Fine  weather. 

Noon 

l6 

w. 

High  wind. 

Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

w. 

Light  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

1 1 

8 morn. 

IO 

w. 

Light  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

Noon 

1 5 

w. 

Light  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

Calm. 

Very  fine  weather. 

12 

8 morn. 

10 1 

s.w. 

Light  breeze. 

Very  fine  weather. 

Noon 

15 

w. 

Light  breeze. 

Very  fine  weather. 

6 even. 

1 1 

W.N.W. 

Almoft  calm. 

Very  fine  weather. 

13 

8 morn. 

12 

N.W. 

Light  breeze. 

A few  flying  clouds. 

Noon 

15I 

N.N.W. 

Frefh  breeze. 

Some  clouds. 

6 even. 

13 

N.  byW. 

Almoft  calm. 

A great  many  clouds. 

14 

8 morn. 

13 

N.N.W. 

Almoft  calm. 

Cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

1 0 

N.by  W. 

Light  breeze. 

Cloudy  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

N. 

Almoft  calm. 

Cloudy  weather. 

15 

8 morn. 

IO§ 

S.S.E. 

Frefh  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

Noon 

S.E. 

High  wind. 

Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13* 

S.S.E. 

High  wind, 
mifty. 

Weather  very  thick  and 

16 

8 morn. 

ici 

s. 

High  wind. 

Fine  weather. 

Noon 

i7i 

w. 

High  wind. 

Fine  weather. 

6 even. 

13 

W. 

Light  breeze. 

Fine  weather. 

17 

8 morn. 

l0i 

s. 

Light  breeze. 
Left  RoJJ'etta, 

Very  thick  fog. 

Remarks 
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Remarks  upon  the  preceding  Table. 

During  the  fird  feventeen  days  of  the  month  of  February,  the 
15th  was  the  hotted:  day,  and  the  6th  the  cooled.  On  the  fird,  the 
thermometer,  at  noon,  was  at  17I0,  and  on  the  fécond  iof°,  at  the 
fame  hour,  after  having  been  at  8|°  in  the  morning.  It  blew  a drong 
gale  at  W.  and  it  had  not  ceafed  raining  for  two  days.  On  the 
19th,  the  hotted  day,  the  wind  was  at  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  and  the 
weather  was  very  fine.  The  difference  of  thefe  two  days  is  70,  and 
the  mean  term  of  the  heat  140. 

The  wind  was  very  variable  during  thefe  feventeen  days  ; however, 
it  came  more  frequently  from  the  wedern  quarter  than  from  any 
other.  The  weather  was  very  bad,  with  almod  continual  rain,  ac- 
companied with  drong  gales  of  wind.  During  this  bad  weather 
the  wind  was  wederly. 

It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  whenever  the  wind  was  at  S.E.  or 
S.  S.  E.  and  blowing  frefh,  the  weather  was  thick  and  foggy;  and 
this  is  a general  remark  which  I made  upon  the  weather  at  Rodetta  ; 
for  in  the  month  of  December  the  wind  was  three  times  at  S.  E.  and 
S.  S.  E.  and  the  weather  was  cloudy.  Likewife,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  wind  was  at  E.  and  S.  E.  for  two  fucceffive  days  ; 
and  the  atmofphere,  in  the  morning,  was  loaded  with  a heavy  fog. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ROSSETTA.  — BEDOUINS.— AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  ARABS.— RIOT  AT 
ABOUKIR.— COAST  BETWEEN  ABOUKIR  AND  ALEXANDRIA.— WILD  OXEN— CONSEQUENCE 
OF  THE  RIOT  AT  ABOUKIR— INSCRIPTION— CAMP  OF  BEDOUINS— CAMELS  —ALARM  IN 
THE  CAMP— HOSPITALITY  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  BEDOUINS— OPINION  PECULIAR  TO 
THEM,— ANTIQUE  CUBE. 

My  departure  was  fixed  for  the  29th  of  December.  We  had 
mules,  the  hearts  ufually  employed  to  ride  on  upon  the  Alexandria 
road,  and  a camel  to  carry  our  baggage,  which  was  contained  in  two 
great  caffafs , a handfome  fort  of  large  covered  pannier,  that  is  faftened 
on  each  fide  of  the  camel.  The  conful  infilled  that  his  janizary 
fhould  accompany  me  to  Aboukir,  where  I was  in  hopes  of  finding 
means  to  reach  the  defer*  of  Nitria  ; and  we  accordingly  fet  off  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  this  occafion  we  found,  at  the  lake  of  Maadiè,  a commodious 
decked  boat.  Half  a league  beyond  this  ancient  mouth  of  the  Nile 
there  was  a fmall  encampment  of  Bedouins,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
offered  us  water,  and,  in  the  mort  prerting  manner,  invited  us  to 
pafs  the  night  under  their  tents.  A few  days  before,  feme  European 
merchants,  coming  from  Alexandria  with  their  wives,  and  being 
detained  at  the  ferry  for  want  of  a boat,  had  been  obliged  to  fleep 
in  the  camp  of  thefe  Bedouins,  and  were  extremely  well  fatisfied 
with  their  behaviour.  I felt  no  hefitation  in  placing  a confidence  in 
them,  and  hired  feme  of  them  to  efcort  the  camel,  whofe  flow  pace 
had  confiderably  retarded  our  progrefs  y while  we  took  the  lead  with 
the  janizary  and  our  mules,  and  arrived  at  Aboukir  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  alighted  at  the  houfe  of  the  Jew 
3 drogueman. 
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drogueman,  who  received  us  with  every  mark  of  honeft  hof- 
pitality. 

When  he  was  informed  of  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  and  I en- 
treated him  to  procure  me  camels  for  traverfing  the  defert,  the  good 
Jew  exclaimed  againft  the  rafhnefs  of  the  enterprife,  reprefenting  it 
to  me  as  extremely  dangerous,  and  even  as  bordering  upon  mad  nefs  ; 
and  he  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  would  take  no  concern  in  the 
bufinefs,  as  he  would  not  be  inftru mental  to  my  deftrudfion,  which  he 
confidered  as  certain.  He  contefted  the  point  till  he  found  that  I 
grexv  angry,  and  allured  him  that  I would  at  all  events  fet  out  on 
the  journey  ; nothing  being  able  to  make  me  change  my  determina- 
tion. A Jheick , or  chief  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  was  encamped  at  no 
great  diftance  from  Aboukir  ; he  was  a brave  man,  well  known, 
and  entrufted  with  guarding  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  Rolfetta. 
The  drogueman,  ftill  lamenting  my  obftinacy,  fent  for  him,  and 
he  arrived  at  midnight.  The  terms  of  our  agreement  were  inftantly 
fettled.  The  Arab  was  to  find  me  a horfe  and  four  camels,  and  to 
accompany  me,  for  four  patackes  * a day,  without  my  being  obliged 
to  provide  food,  either  for  him  or  his  animals.  At  daybreak,  a writer 
of  the  country  drew  up  our  agreement  in  Arabic,  the  conditions  of 
which  had  been  minuted  down  by  the  Jew  drogueman.  Like  ail 
thofe  of  his  nation  who  live  in  this  country,  he  wrote  in  Spanifh, 
but  with  Hebrew  characters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  German  Jews 
employ  thefe  characters  when  writing  .in  German.  The  contract  was 
attefted  by  witneffes,  a formality  at  which  I inwardly  fmiled  ; for 
before  what  tribunal  fhould  I have  fummoned  a Bedouin  Arab,  had 

* Talo.de  is  the  name  ufed  in  the  Egyptian  trade  to  defignate  a Hungarian  filver 
coin,  which  is  worth  five  livres  ten  fous  of  our  money.  This  name  is  corrupted  from 
that  of  about  aka  (father  of  the  window),  which  the  Arabs  have  given  to  this  piece, 
becaufe  they  take  the  fliield  of  the  arms  for  a window.  In  the  fame  manner  they 
call  the  Dutch  dollar  ahouhl'b  (father  of  the  dog),  on  account  of  the  awkward  figure 
e*f  a lion  which  is  reprefented  upon  it,  and  which  appears  to  them  to  be  a dog. 
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he  not  fulfilled  his  engagements  ? The  “ high-contradling  parties,” 
the  writer,  the  witneffes,  the  Jew,  the  janizary,  and  my  compa- 
nions, were  all  feated  in  a circle  on  the  ground  ; and  when  the  agree- 
ment was  figned,  each  ftretching  out  his  hands,  offered  up  a fhort 
prayer  to  God  and  to  Mahomet,  and  finifhed  it  by  taking  hold  of 
his  beard,  or  his  chin,  with  the  right  hand,  a manner  of  {wearing 
to  fulfil  a promife,  and  which  guarantees  the  performance  of  every 
contract,  written  or  verbal. 

During  thefe  arrangements,  the  people  of  Aboukir,  who  had 
found  the  pyramidical  ftone  which  I had  purchafed  on  my  former 
journey,  and  which  had  been  the  fubjedt  of  fuch  a number  of  diffi- 
culties, affembled  together  on  being  informed  of  my  return,  and 
raifed  their  countrymen,  under  the  pretence  that  I had  carried  off  a 
treafure  from  their  territory,  and  was  hiring  camels  to  convey  away 
others  of  ft  ill  greater  value.  They  once  more  demanded  of  me  the 
price  of  the  immenfe  riches  of  which  I had  deprived  them.  The 
riot  was  becoming  general  ; the  barber-governor  was  willing  alfo  to 
have  his  fhare  of  the  loads  of  gold  I had  taken,  as  wrell  as  of  thofe 
of  which  I was  alfo  preparing  to  rob  him.  He  made  his  fhop  re-echo 
with  imprecations  againft  the  Franks  in  general,  and  me  in  particu- 
lar. The  Jew  drogueman  trembled  ; the  janizary  harangued  the 
mob,  in  order  to  undeceive  them  : my  companions  were  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  I myfelf  was  not  quite  at  my  eafe  ; but  I concealed 
my  fears,  and  affedted  indifference  and  contempt  for  all  this  uproar, 
which,  in  truth,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  moft  feriouS 
confequences.  To  remove  every  fufpicion  of  my  apprehenfions,  I kept 
the  mules  belonging  to  Roffetta,  and  refolved  to  travel  over  the  range 
of  coaft  which  lies  between  Aboukir  and  Alexandria. 

I fet  out  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  pafled  through  a 
fmall  village  to  the  weft  ward,  very  near  Aboukir,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Kafr  Dsjami , or  Cajile  of  the  Mofque.  There  is,  in  fadt, 
a temple  in  the  village.  Beyond  it,  and  as  far  as  Alexandria,  I met 
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with  nothing  but  Several  large  houfes,  handing  Singly,  though  at 
no  great  diftance  from  each  other.  They  are  inhabited  by  cultivators, 
and  are  tolerably  well  built.  Some  pieces  of  granite,  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices,  have  been  employed  in  their  conftrutftion,  which  is 
entirely  modern.  Each  of  thefe  houfes  is  called  kafr,  or  caftle,  to 
which  fome  particular  designation  is  added.  Although  enclofed  by 
walls,  they  are  not  fecure  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins,  who 
fometimes  make  breaches  in  thefe  outworks  in  order  to  commit  their 
depredations.  I looked  in  vain  for  the  Caflle  of  the  Cafars , Kafr 
Kiaffera,  mentioned  by  Danville  in  his  Ancient  Geography  *,  and 
laid  down  upon  his  map  of  Egypt,  as  if  fiill  exifting  under  its 
Arabic  denomination.  I interrogated  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft, 
and  they  all  affured  me  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Kiafr  Kiaffera . 
Befides,  this  Caftle  of  the  Cæfars  was  probably  a dependency  of  T<z- 
pofris , of  which  Strabo  makes  mention  -f  (Tapofris  parva,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  town  of  the  fame  name).  It  was  thither 
that  Antony  frequently  repaired,  to  forget  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
man name  in  the  bofom  of  pleafure,  and  exchange  his  glory  for  the 
charms  of  the  beautiful  and  voluptuous  Cleopatra. 

All  this  coaft  is  formed  of  hillocks  of  fand,  behind  which  a 
low  and  often  inundated  country  affords  a few  fpots  capable  of  culti- 
vation. 

After  having  taken  a little  refreshment  under  the  Shade  of  fome  date- 
trees,  within  two  gun-Shots  of  Alexandria,  I returned  towards  Aboukir. 
In  my  way  I paSTed  before  two  or  three  tents  of  Bedouins  : they 
kept  a few  wild  oxen,  which,  having  been  caught  very  young,  were 
as  tame  as  thofe  of  the  common  Species.  With  the  exception  of  a 

* “ A peu  de  diftance  d’Alexandrie,  et  fur  le  rivage,  un  lieu  dont  le  nom,  Nico- 
“ polis,  perpétuoit  la  mémoire  d’un  avantage  remporté  fur  Antoine  par  Augufte,  eft 
“ appelé  aujourd’hui  Kafr  Kiajjera,  Chateau  des  Cefars.”  Géographie  Ancienne, 
par  Danville,  tome  i.  p.  il. 
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few  (hades  of  colour,  they  greatly  referable  the  zebu,  or  dwarf  ox, 
defcribed  by  BufFon  *. 

On  my  return  to  Aboukir,  Ï found  the  people  Rill  more  riotous 
than  at  my  departure.  Some  impudent  informers,  atrocious  vil- 
lains, fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  midft  of  all  diflurbances,  had 
attefted  that  they  had  repeatedly  feen  me  come  by  night  into  their 
neighbourhood,  load  my  beads  with  gold,  and  immediately  depart. 
This  was  enough  to  induce  the  mob  to  carry  their  fury  to  the  highefl 
pitch.  They  refolved  to  let  us  load  their  riches  on  the  camels  that 
the  Bedouins  were  to  bring  me,  then  to  attack  and  murder  us,  in 
order  to  recover  the  treafures  of  which  we  fhould  be  in  poffeffion. 
This  projeCt,  which  greatly  alarmed  my  companions,  gave  me  no 
uneafinefs.  Belides,  I was  fully  determined  not  to  fuffer  myfelf  to 
be  attacked  with  impunity.  The  next  day  the  Bedouins  came  for 
me  with  their  camels.  The  ftupid  and  unbridled  populace  fur- 
rounded  us  ; but  feeing  that  I betrayed  no  figns  of  fear  ; perceiving, 
above  all,  the  camels  carried  nothing  but  men,  and  the  panniers 
we  had  brought  with  us,  they  let  us  fet  off  quietly,  except  venting 
a few  threats,  to  which  I paid  little  regard. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  jew  drogueman,  he  renewed  his  entreaties 
to  induce  me  to  relinquifh  my  defign,  which,  he  faid,  he  was  well 
convinced  would  coft  me  my  life.  He  urged  me  to  think  ferioufly 
of  the  rilk  I fhould  run  in  diftriCts  where  I had  no  hopes  of  pro- 
tection, after  what  had  juft  paffed  in  a place,  where  the  habit  of 
feeing  Europeans  and  their  fhips  had  not  prevented  my  being  expofed 
to  danger.  I thanked  him  for  his  folicitude.  The  janizary  took  the 
road  to  Roffetta,  while  we  diredted  our  route  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

I had  given  the  janizary  a letter  for  M.  Forneti,  informing  him 
of  the  riot  at  Aboukir,  of  which  I had  been  the  occalion,  and  al- 
moft  the  victim.  He  communicated  its  contents  to  the  Aga  of  Rof- 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. 
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fetta,  who  flew  into  a violent  paffion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Aboukir, 
calling  them  dogs,  and  thus  putting  them  on  a footing,  with  Eu- 
ropeans. He  propofed  to  M.  Forneti  to  have  them  punifhed  ; an 
offer  which,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  was  not  accepted.  Finally 
he  added,  that  when  I again  wifhed  to  make  the  fame  journey, 
he  would  order  me  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  his  people,  before  , 
whom  all  Aboukir  would  tremble  ; a mode  of  governing,  in  every 
refpedt  worthy  of  the  men  fubjedt  to  fuch  rulers. 

We  croffed  an  uncultivated,  fandy  plain,  entirely  deffitute  of  in- 
habitants. A numerous  herd  of  antelopes  * appeared  at  a diffance* 
On  the  road  we  met  with  the  tomb  of  a Muffulman  faint.  Thefe 
tombs  are  generally  enclofed  within  a little  chapel,  which  the  pious 
Mahometans  never  fail  to  enter,  and  there  offer  up  their  prayers.  I 
went  into  this  without  any  ceremony  with  my  Bedouin  fheick,  whofe 
name  was  Hujfcin.  I there  faw  a piece  of  beautiful  white  marble, 
upon  which  was  engraved  a Greek  infcription.  Half  of  the  firff 
line  was  effaced  ; the  remainder  was  in  good  prefervation  ; but  the 
characters  were  rather  badly  formed.  No  fooner  did  I exprefs  a with, 
to  have  this  marble,  than  Huffein,  like  a profane  reprobate,  pulled 
it  up  from  the  pavement  to  which  it  belonged,  and  tendered  it  to  me 
for  fale.  It  was  twenty-two  inches  long,  fixteen  broad,  and  rather 
more  than  four  inches  thick.  It  was  among  a great  number  of  other 
curiofities  that  have  been  ffolen  from  me,  as  well  as  from  the  national 
eftablifhments  for  which  I intended  them;  and  I can  neither  accufe 
the  Arabs,  nor  any  other  Orientals,  of  fo  fhameful  a breach  of  truff. 

I here  infert  the  infcription  with  a tranflation,  for  which,  and  like- 
wife  for  the  notes  that  accompany  it,  I am  indebted  to  Citizen  Gail, 
the  learned  profeffor  of  Greek  in  the  college  of  France. 

* Pafan,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. — Antilope  oryx , L. — Capra  gaze]\ay 
Forlkal,  Fauna  Egypt.-arab.  p.  iv, — Ang.  The  bezoar  antelope,  or  pafan. 
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<3?A'  6YT0A 

TocenAPXTOYie- 

AirYllTLAKHCMOI 

ATAIATloeGMCAl 

BA0OYCnHX'A6KA 

AMHKOV CTIHXAI  • 

JTAPP'AAeEANAPOY 

TOYTAFMATOCKAÏ 

rYJQTIAKHCAlOI 

EUTOLTUS, 

governor  of  the  nineteenth  (nome  or  department)^ 

IN  HONOUR  OF  EGYPTIAN  JUPITER. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THIS  ( monument ) IS  TEN  CUBITS; 

ITS  PERPENDICULAR  ELEVATION  IS  FORTY 
CUBITS.  THE  HEIGHT  OF  ITS  SIDES  IS  A HUNDRED  CUBITS. 
IN  HONOUR  OF  ALEXANDER, 

OF  HIS  ARMY, 

AND  OF  EGYPTIAN  JUPITER. 

“ This  infcription,  which,  at  firft  fight,  appeared  to  me  eafy  to 
“ be  explained,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  difficult  to  be  underftood. 

“ I ffiall  not  endeavour  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  firft  two  let- 
“ ters  <p,  a,  as  the  points  which  precede  them  indicate  an  hiatus. 
“ The  ftroke  after  & rupx  denotes  an  abbreviation,  which  I wras  as 
“ much  at  a lofs  to  fill  up  as  to  guefs  at  the  ellipfis  of  the  word 
“ nome , or  department.  As  for  the  third  line,  it  appeared  to  me 
“ fufceptible  of  two  fignifications  : aiyvTTTioixris  Am  may  mean,  either 
“ in  honour  of  the  Jupiter  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  (%upaç  being  un- 
**  derflood  after  uiyv7rricwrlS),  or  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter, 

“ that 
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“ that  is  to  fay,  probably  Ifis,  the  fame  as  the  moon.  (On  the  fub- 
“ jedl  of  Ifis,  fee  l'Origine  des  Cultes  of  my  celebrated  colleague, 
“ Dupuis,  the  mythologifl.) 

“ At  the  word  Aioi,  a grammarian  might  pofiibly  flop  me.  I 
“ fliall  obferve  that  it  is  the  genitive  of  Zsvç  ; Z svç  having  A )og  in 
“ the  genitive  cafe,  for  which  A m is  ionically  fubfidtuted.  Let 
“ me  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  modern,  and  probably  alfo  the 
“ ancient  Greeks,  pronounced  the  diphthong  oi  like  the  French  /, 
“ whence  the  Latins  feem  to  me  to  have  derived  their  genitives  and 
“ nominatives  in  /. 

“ ©,-y;A/  is,  I think,  an  abbreviation  for  OspsXtwv,  governed  by  w to. 

“ Uvix  for  Kriyjsç,  the  nominative  plural  of  7n?%u?,  soç- 

“ Its  perpendicular  elevation  is  forty  cubits.  In  Greek  it  is  ex- 
31  prefTed  Al,  which  fignifies  either  four  and  ten,  that  is  to  fay  four- 
“ teen,  or  perhaps  four  multiplied  by  ten,  that  is  forty.  The  firfi: 
“ number  appearing  to  me  too  fmall,  and  the  fécond  being  merely 
“ conjectural,  I fhould  rather  fuppofe  that  the  A was  included  in  a 
“ large  n,  in  this  manner  FÂI  ; and  as  the  A inferted  in  the  IT  implies 
“ a number  five  times  greater,  I fhould  have  fifty-one  for  the  refult. 
“ I fliall,  however,  refume  this  calculation  when  I fpeak  of  the 
“ arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  which  I intend  to  inveftigate. 

“ n'APP'.  Thefe  firfi  three  letters  being  never  connected  in  Gre- 
“ cian  arithmetic,  I fufpect  that  fome  error  has  been  here  committed 
“ by  the  artifl  who  engraved  the  infcription.  Infiead  of  n'APP',  I 
“ would  propofe  to  read  nAP'  by  abbreviation  for  which 

“ fignifies  fides.  As  for  the  fécond  P,  it  will  fland  for  a hundred. 

“ In  honour  of  Alexander.  Does  this  mean  Alexander  Severus, 
“ or  Alexander  the  Great?  The  inveftigation  of  this  queflion,  and 
“ of  two  others  which  I afked  myfelf  on  reading  the  infcription 
“ a fécond  time,  might  be  the  fubject  of  an  important  difiertation, 
f‘  which  my  prefent  engagements  will  not  permit  me  to  undertake.” 
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At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  : it  was  Huffein’s  camp.  We  had  fet  out  from  Aboukir  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I efiimate  the  difiance  we  this  day- 
travelled  to  be  about  feven  leagues. 

Thefe  Bedouins  having  been  apprized  of  our  vifit,  Huffein’s  tent 
was  prepared  for  my  reception.  The  women  had  fpread  out  fome 
carpets  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  a few  faggots,  covered  with 
thefe  carpets,  ferved  as  feats.  The  animals,  which  are  accufiomed  to 
partake  of  the  fhelter  of  the  Bedouin,  had  been  driven  out,  excepting 
only  a young  ox.  Thefe  tents  of  the  Bedouins  are  all  of  the  fame 
fhape,  and  differ  only  in  fize  ; thofe  of  the  Arabs,  who  lead  a more 
wandering  life,  are  fmaller,  for  the  facility  of  conveyance.  Huflein 
and  the  Arabs  of  his  tribe  were  both  wanderers  and  cultivators,  and 
their  tents  were  more  fpacious.  They  are  all  low,  of  much  greater 
length  than  breadth,  and  entirely  open  on  one  of  their  long  fides, 
that  fheltered  from  the  wind  ; and  as  the  northerly  winds  prevail  mofi 
in  this  country,  it  is  generally  the  north  fide  that  is  clofed.  The 
fluff  of  which  they  are  made  is  wove  from  camel’s  hair.  I had  a 
drawing  made  of  Sheick  Huffein’s  tent.  ( See  Plate  VII.)  It 
was  difiingui  filed  from  the  others  only  by  a large  plume  of  black 
oftrich  feathers  placed  upon  its  top. 

This  drawing  may  ferve  as  an  anfwer  to  Michaëlis,  who  afked  the- 
travellers,  fent  to  the  Eafi  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  what  was  the 
fhape  of  the  tents  of  thefe  people*  ? As  for  the  fécond  part  of  the 
fame  queftion,  namely,  whether  the  Bedouins  have  preferved  the 
euftom  of  placing  their  tents  fo  as  to  be  fhaded  by  a tree,  I fiiall 
obferve  that,  in  general,  thofe  of  Egypt  encamp  in  fpots  defiitute  of 
trees  ; and  when  any  happen  to  be  there,  it  is  no  confederation  with 
them  in  the  pitching  of  their  tents. 

* Voyageurs  favans  et  curieux,  Queft.  9.  tome  i„  p.  20. 
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The  camp  was  fituated  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  canal  of 
Alexandria.  Its  waters,  turned  off  by  the  labour  of  the  Bedouins, 
diffufed  fertility  through  an  extenfwe  piece  of  ground.  Various 
kinds  of  food  for  animals  were  here  cultivated,  and  horfes,  camels, 
flieep,  and  .a  few  oxen  were  feen  at  pafture. 

In  following  the  diftindtion  made  by  Pliny  and  Ariftotle,  and 
adopted  by  Buffon  *,  between  two  fpecies  of  animals  which 
mature  herfelf  has  difcriminated  by  a uniform  and  very  remarkable 
-charadter,  no  camels  will  be  found  in  Egypt.  In  fadl,  there  are 
in  that  country  no  animals  of  the  kind  that  has  two  bunches  upon 
.the  back-f-  : allthofe  which  are  met  with  there  have  only  one  bunch, 
and  are  confequently  of  the  fpecies  of  the  dromedary.  But  the  ge- 
neric name  of  camel  is  fo  much  ufed  to  indicate  even  this  latter  fpe- 
.cies  with  one  bunch  on  the  back,  and  that  of  dromedary  is  fo  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a particular  race  of  thefe  animals,  that  I fhould 
probably  not  be  clearly  underftood,  were  I to  adopt  a diftindtion 
neceffary  to  the  precifion  of  fcience,  but  which  might  caufe  fome 
confufion  in  my  narrative.  The  Arabic  word  dsjemmel , which  an- 
swers to  that  of  camel , is  likewife  the  only  one  that  the  inhabitants 
employ  to  defignate  the  mod;  common  and  molt  ufeful  race  ; that  of 
the  greateft  fize  and  ftrength,  of  the  flowed:  pace,  and  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  burdens  On  the  contrary, 
that  fpecies  which  is  not  fo  tall  nor  fo  ftrong,  and  which  is  ex- 
tremely adtive,  is  called  the  dromedary  by  the  Europeans,  and  by 
the  Arabs,  the  hadjin  §,  becaufe  it  is  the  bead:  on  which  the  hadjins 
or  pilgrims  generally  ride. 

Beddes  thefe  two  races  of  camels.,  there  is  alfo  in  Egypt  a third, 
much  lefs  known.  I faw  a few  individuals  of  this  fpecies  among 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes,  ,art.  du  Chameau. 

i Chameau,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. — Camelus  bafirianus , L. 

f Dromadaire,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes. — Camelus  dromedarius , L. 
,<—*£amelus  vulgaris,  Forfkal,  Fauna  Egyptiaco-arabica,  p.  iv. 

§ Camelus  dromedarius , ;Forfkal,  place  above  cited. 
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the  Bedouins.  They  are  of  a fhorter  make,  their  body  is  rounder, 
their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker,  and  of  a fawn  colour,  inclining  to 
brown. 

On  covering  the  foil  of  thefe  burning  regions  with  deferts,  nature 
gave  man  the  camel  to  crofs  them  ; and  formed  it  to  endure  fatigue, 
hunger,  thirft,  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  heat  and  aridity.  With- 
out this  animal,  vaft  plains  of  fand  and  flints,  barren  mountains 
covered  with  rugged  rocks,  would  have  been  to  man  an  infurmount- 
able  barrier  ; with  the  camel,  numerous  troops  traverfe  the  moving 
fands,  and  offer  a wonderful  fpedtacle  to  the  obferver,  aftoniffied  to 
fee  men  in  places  which  feem  to  repulfe  every  animated  being  ; with 
him  circulate  all  the  riches  of  the  Eafl:  ; with  him,  in  fhort,  the 
ifolated  traveller  fears  not  to  commit  himfelf  to  the  immenfe  void  that 
feparates  one  nation  from  another. 

With  qualities  of  fo  general  utility,  thefe  valuable  animals  poflefs 
likewife  a fuperior  degree  of  inftindt  and  intelligence.  They  are 
even  reckoned  very  fenfible  of  injuftice  and  bad  treatment.  The 
Arabs  aflert  that  a perfon  who  ftrikes  them  without  reafon  finds 
fome  difficulty  in  efcaping  from  their  vengeance,  and  that  by  a re- 
markable conformity  between  their  difpofition  and  that  of  their 
maflers,  they  treafure  up  the  remembrance  of  the  injury  till  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  refentment.  In  the  rutting 
feafon  particularly,  they  are  eafily  provoked.  They  then  moft  fre- 
quently utter  a fort  of  hoarfe  lowing,  a flrong  rattling  in  the 
throat,  and  puffi  out  of  their  mouth  a reddiffi  veficle,  of  a difgufting 
appearance,  and  as  large  as  a hog’s  bladder.  It  is  faid  that  in  their 
fits  of  paffion  they  fometimes  lift  up  a man  with  their  teeth,  throw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  tread  him  under  their  feet.  Eager  to  be 
revenged,  they  lofe  all  animofity  as  foon  as  they  have  fatisfied,  or 
even  think  they  have  fatisfied,  their  vengeance.  Indeed,  when  an 
Arab  happens  to  have  excited  the  anger  of  a camel,  he  puts  his 
clothes  in  the  place  where  the  animal  is  to  pafs,  and  arranges  them 
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ih  fuch  a manner  that  they  feem  to  cover  a man  lying  down.  The 
camel  recollects  the  garments  of  him  by  whom  he  has  been  unjuftly 
treated  ; feizes  them  with  his  teeth  ; fhakes  them  with  violence,  and 
tramples  upon  them  with  fury.  When  his  rage  is  over,  he  quits 
them  ; the  owner  of  the  clothes  may  then  fhew  himfelf  without 
fear,  and  tonduét  and  load  at  his  pleafure  the  animal,  who,  with 
aftonifhing  docility,  fubmits  to  the  will  of  a man  that  a moment 
before  it  was  his  intention  to  deftroy. 

I have  fometimes  feen  hadjins  or  dromedaries,  weary  of  the 
impatience  of  their  riders,  flop  fhort,  turn  their  long  neck  to  bite 
them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage.  On  thefe  occafions,  the  rider  mufl 
not  on  any  account  alight,  for  he  would  inevitably  be  torn  to  pieces  ; 
he  fhould  alfo  avoid  ftriking  the  animal,  as  that  would  only  increafe 
his  fury.  There  is  no  other  remedy  than  patience  ; and  when  he 
has  fucceeded  in  appealing  the  dromedary  by  patting  him  with  his 
hand,  which  frequently  requires  fome  time,  the  beaft  will,  of  his 
own  accord,  proceed,  refuming  his  ufual  ftep^  The  pace  of  thefe 
dromedaries  is  a very  long  trot,  during  which  they  carry  the  head 
high,  and  the  tail  ftiff  and  extended  in  a horizontal  pofition.  The 
faddle,  or  rather  pack-faddle,  on  which  the  rider  fits,  is  hollow  in 
the  middle,  and  has  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  a round  piece  of  wood 
placed  vertically,  which  he  grafps  firmly  with  his  hands,  to  keep 
himfelf  in  his  feat.  Some  of  thefe  faddles  are  flatter,  not  fo  well 
fluffed,  nor  fo  convenient  as  thofe  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  handles 
are  placed  horizontally.  The  latter  are  brought  from  Senaar,  the 
capital -of  Nubia.  Long  pockets  hanging  on  each  fide,  and  con* 
taining  fome  provifion  for  the  rider  and  his  beaft,  a fkin  full  of 
water  for  the  man  alone,  the  dromedary  being  able  to  travel  a week 
without  drinking,  a thong  of  leather  in  the  hand  to  whip  the  ani- 
mal, form  the  whole  of  the  equipage  of  the  traveller;  and  thus  ac- 
coutred,’ he  can  crofs  the  deferts,  and  go  fifty,  and  even  as 
much  as  eighty  leagues  a day..  This  manner  of  travelling  is  ex- 
. ' eeffively 
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cefiively  fatiguing  : the  loins  fuffer  very  much  from  the  rough  and 
quick  jolts  of  the . dromedary  ; the  hands  loon  become  fvvelled  and 
extremely  painful  ; and  the  fiery  atmofphere  through  which  the 
rider  rapidly  pafies,  checks  the  breath  fo  as  almofi  to-  induce  fuffo- 
cation.  The  moll  extraordinary  journey’  of  this  kind  that  I ever 
heard  of,  was  performed  by  a Bedouin,  who  was  frequently  pointed 
out  to  me  at  Cairo.  In  five  days  he  travelled  from  thence  to  Mecca, 
that. is  to  fay,  more  than  four  hundred  leagues,  a journey  in  which 
the  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  employs  upwards  of  thirty. 

When  the  traveller  is  not  in  great  halle,  or  accompanies  the  ca- 
ravans, that  always  proceed  very  llowly,  on  account  of  the  camels 
of  burden,  there  is  fixed  upon  one  of  thefe  animals  a fort  of  covered 
litter,  which  is  tolerably  commodious,  and  in  which  he  may,  if  he 
choofes,  lie  down.  The  women  generally  travel  in  this  manner  i 
and  fometimes  there  are  five  or  fix  of  them  together  in  one  of  thefe 
litters.  - 

Pliny  has  related,  after  Xenophon,  that  camels,  and  under  this 
generic  name  are  comprifed  dromedaries,  could  not  bear  horfes. 
Other  authors  have  faid  that  they  had  an  equal  averfion  for  mules 
and  alfes  : but  the  truth  is,  that  all  thefe  animals,  at  leafi  in  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  live  and  travel  together,  and  there  is  moll  commonly 
an  afs  at  the  head  of  a firing  of  loaded  camels,  which  he  leads  ; and 
the  firft  of  which  being  tied  to  the  afs,  follows  him  Hep  by  fiep. 
Others  again  have  agreed  in  the  afiertion,  that  camels  mull  not  be 
firuck  to  make  them  go  on,  and  that  to  fing  or  whifile  is  fufficient 
to  make  them  quicken  their  pace.  Indeed  they  mull  not  be  beaten 
too  much,  nor  undefervedly,  otherwife,  they  wrould  foon  become 
reftive  ; but  the  drivers  of  the  loaded  camels  have  a fwitch  with 
which  they  firike  them,  and  a long  leather  firap  is  employed  to  whip 
thofe  ufed  for  the  faddle.-  Both  are  urged  on  by  a clicking  of  the 
tongue,  much  the  fame  as  is  pradlifed  by  our  coachmen  to  encou- 
rage their  horfes.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  remark  upon  this  fubjedl, 
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that  the  Bedouins  never  whiffle  ; and  that  they  even  feel  hurt  when 
a traveller,  ignorant  of  their  cuftoms,  whiffles  in  their  company.  I 
am  alfo  of  opinion,  that  when  they  fing,  they  have  no  other  view 
than  to  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  of  their  route. 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flefh  of  the  camel*;  but 
the  Arabs,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  except  the  Chriffians, 
confider  it  as  a delicacy,  and  effeem  it  very  wholefome  food  ; for, 
in  the  towns  where  fanaticifm  is  at  the  higheft  pitch,  as  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  they  prohibited  this  kind  of  meat  to  be  profaned 
by  its  being  fold  to  the  Franks , who,  however,  by  no  means  regret 
the  privation;  becaufe,  though  not  being  bad-taffed,  it  is  dry  and 
tough.  In  Barbary,  camels  tongues  are  cured  and  fmoked,  to  be 
fent  to  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  they  are  very  good  eating. 

The  camel,  though  an  animal  fo  admirably  framed  for  thefe  coun- 
tries of  the  Eaft,  where  it  conff  itutes  the  chief  wealth  of  thofe  nations, 
who  venerate  it  as  a gift  of  Heaven,  was  not  among  the  animals  held 
facred  in  ancient  Egypt.  Under  a government  whofe  foie  aim  was 
to  keep  the  people  ifolated,  and  to  attach  them  wholly  to  agriculture, 
every  thing  not  immediately  tending  to  that  objedt  was  regarded 
with  indifference  ; and  every  thing  that  could  militate  againft  it, 
became  fubjedt  to  odium.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  horfe,  the 
camel,  and  the  afs,  animals  neceffary  to  commercial  nations,  were, 
by  the  Egyptians,  held  in  contempt. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Egypt  keep  a great  number  of  camels, 
which  are  bred  and  fold  to  them  by  the  Arabs.  They  neverthelefs 
fetch  a pretty  high  price.  At  Cairo  they  are  worth  from  four  to  five 
hundred  livres  apiece  ; they  were  not  fo  dear  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  their  price  varied  from  two  to  three  hundred  livres.  In 

* “ Ye  tli all  not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  ox  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof, 
«<  as  the  camel  ; becaufe  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divide th  not  the  hoof  : he  is  unclean 
« tmto  you.”  Leviticus,  chap.  xi.  ver.  4, 
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Barbary  they  are  equally  numerous  ; but  the  fpecies  becomes  more 
fcarce  in  proceeding  along  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  it  appear 
not  to  extend  much  beyond  Cape  Verd  ; for  I never  faw  more  than 
one  or  two  camels  in  the  pofleflion  of  fome  of  the  chiefs  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jalofs. 

Befides  the  two  highly  ufeful  properties  of  carrying  the  traveller 
and  conveying  merchandife,  the  camel  poflefles  other  qualities  not 
lefs  valuable.  Its  hair  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  alfo 
ferves  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs  : its 
dung  mixed  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun, 
is  the  common  fuel  in  thofe  countries  where  wood  is  extremely 
fcarce;  fal-ammoniac  is  likewife  obtained  from  the  fame  fubftance  ; 
and  the  milk  of  the  females  is  one  of  the  fimple  and  falutary  articles 
of  nourifhment  of  the  Bedouins. 

We  had  not  been  an  hour  with  Huflein’s  Bedouins,  when  at* 
alarm  was  fpread  through  the  camp,  at  the  fight  of  a troop  of  hoftile 
and  predatory  Arabs,  which  was  diicovered  in  the  plain.  Every 
body  was  inftantly  in  motion  ; the  women  lhrieked  with  fear  ; the 
men  ran  to  their  arms  ; fome  mounting  the  firft  horfes  that  came 
within  their  reach  ; others  on  foot  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  the  banditti. 
In  the  midft  of  this  unexpected  buftle,  we  remained  perfectly  quiet 
with  the  old  men  and  the  women  to  guard  the  camp.  But  reflect- 
ing on  the  fudden  appearance  of  this  hoftile  troop,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  we  were  the  objeCt  of  its  purfuit,  and  that  its  march  was 
occafioned  by  the  riot  at  Aboukir,  and  by  the  opinion  there  propa- 
gated concerning  the  immenfe  treafures  we  had  carried  away.  I did 
not  choofe  to  make  my  companions  uneafy  by  communicating  to 
them  my  fufpicions,  but  the  fequel  proved  how  well  they  were 
founded. 

Tranquillity  being  re-eftablifhed,  hofpitality,  whofe  duties  are 
facred  among  thefe  nations,  refumed  her  rights,  the  exercife  of 
which  nothing  lefs  than  the  immediate  neceffity  of  felf-defence 

could 
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could  for  a moment- have  fufpended.  A live  fheep,  intended  for  tho 
fupper'  of  my  little  party,  was  brought  to  me  in  HufTein’s  tent, 
which  was  now  become  mine,  and  of  which  the  young  ox  had  only 
a fhare,  my  companions  being  difperfed  in  different  tents.  But, 
when  it  was  perceived  that  I was  defirous  of  fparing  the  life  of  this 
poor  animal,  we  were:  prefented  with  fome  delicious  milk,  and  va- 
rious forts  of  little  cakes  that  were  crifp  and  very  good,  HufTehTs  wo- 
men afking  me  every  moment  if  I would  have  any  thing  to  eat. 

It  is  in  the  midff  of  thefe  focieties  of  the  defert,  that  we  mull 
look  for  that  frank  cordiality  which  inffantaneoufly  converts  a hofl 
into  a friend  and  brother.  Here  that  deceitful  politenefs,  thofe  falfe 
expreffions  of  kindnefs  which  perfons  reciprocally  lavifh  upon  each 
other  in  our  fafhionable  circles  in  Europe,  and  by  which  they  mu- 
tually agree  not  to  be  deceived,  are  entirely  unknown.  Here  fimple  and 
natural  offers  are  made  only  of  articles  equally  fimple,  to  refufe 
which  would  excite  real  pain  in  the  mind  of  thofe  who  make 
them;  while,  by  accepting  thefe  hofpitable  prefents,  a ftranger  is 
fure  to  infpire  gratitude,  and  runs  no  rifk  of  being  thought  trouble- 
fome. 

Neither  is  jealoufy,  that  daughter  of  pride,  here  the  tyrant  of  the 
women.  Luxury  and  factitious  pleafures,  bringing  immorality  in 
their  train,  have  made  no  attempt  to  fix  their  abode  on  thofe  parched 
and  barren  fands.  The  manners  of  thefe  people  are  preferved  pure, 
fimple*  and  fuch  as  are  defcribed  in  their  ancient  hiftories.  The 
women  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  Egypt,  afraid  to 
fhew  their  face  uncovered,  nor  to  converfe  freely  with  a ftranger, 
and  difplay  that  natural  and  pleafing  gaiety  which  is  the  compa- 
nion of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  remorfe.  I have  already  faid,  that 
when  young,  thefe  women  might  be  reckoned  not  deflitute  of  beauty, 
although  they  have  a tawny  hue,  and  the  eyes  of  an  European  cannot  ea- 
fily  be  reconciled  to  the  indelible  compartments  which  they  painfully 
. mark,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  with  a needle  and  black  dye.  This 
4 fantaflical 
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fantaffical  ornament  is  common  to  feveral  people,  chiefly  Africans  ; 
it  is  even  introduced  at  Malta,  where  the  inhabitants  make  fimilar 
impreflions,  not  on  their  face,  but  on  other  parts  of  their  body.  The 
Provençal  failors  who  landed  on  that  ifland,  in  general,  never  failed 
to  employ  thofe  men  whofe  trade  it  is  to  trace  upon  the  hands  and 
arms  figures  of  every  fort,  and  particularly  objects  of  devotion.  The 
grenadier  of  marines  that  I had  with  me,  had  alfo  been,  fo  foolifh  as 
to  have  himfelf  marked,  and  on  his  arm  was  reprefented  a large  cru- 
cifix, which  reached  from  the  elbow  to  the  wriff.  I did  not  ob- 
ferve  it  till  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  that  is,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  difmifs  him  ; for  a crucifix  was.  certainly  a flrange  recom- 
mendation in  a country  where  Mahometan  fanaticifm  is  carried  to 
the  higheft  pitch. 

The  Bedouins  are,  in  general,  very  handfome  men.  A Ample  and 
uniform  mode  of  life,  uninjured  by  excefs,  prolongs  their  exiftence 
to  the  period  fixed  by  nature.  They  live  to  be  very  old,  and,  at  au 
advanced  age,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  venerable  and  truly  pa- 
triarchal phyfiognomy.  There  is  neverthelefs  a part  of  this  nation, 
that  mifery,  continual  excurfions,  and  the  bardfhips  of  a toilfome 
and  reftlefs  life,  have,  in  a manner,  perverted  from  their  natural  ffate, 
Thefe,  ever  wandering,  predatory,  and  wretched,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  a flender  make  and  mean  appearance,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
difcover  among  them  any  traces  of  the  beauty  of  their  original  race. 

I found  that  my  entertainers  held  a Angular  opinion,  which  tra- 
dition had  rendered  facred  among  them.  They  aflert  that  their  an- 
ceftors  were  Europeans  and  Chrifiians,  one  of  whofe  fhjps  having 
been  wrecked  upon  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  the  crew  had  been  plundered, 
and  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  living  in  the  defert.  All  they  have 
retained  of  the  fuppofed  chriftianity  of  their  forefathers,  was  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  which  they  traced  with  their  fingers  upon  the 
fand.  . I cannot  fay  how  far  this  account  is  deferving  of  credit  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  related  to  me  at  different  times  by  feveral  men 
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belonging  to  the  camp,  without  any  opening  being  given  to  them, 
and  I never  heard  it  repeated  in  any  other  tribe. 

I did  not  deep  the  whole  night,  being  tormented  by  a prodigious 
number  of  fleas,  which  did  not  fuffer  me  to  get  a moment’s  reft. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  animals  and  the  fire  kept  in  the  tents  ; the 
ground  and  the  carpets  were  covered  with  them,  and  I could  not 
help  envying  the  infenfibility  of  the  Bedouins,  who  fleep  foundly  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  infedts. 

A Bedouin  had  found  a fmall  antique  bronze  cube,  which  I pro- 
cured from  him.  Its  tides  meafured  nine  lines  in  length.  ( See  a 
reprejentation  of  it  Plate  IX.  Fig.  5.)  The  two  letters  LV,  which 
are  engraved  upon  it,  are  probably  the  Roman  numerals  55. 
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out  on  the  i ft  of  January,  1778,  at  eight  in  the  morning.  I rode 
a fine  horfe,  that  would  have  carried  me  on  quickly,  had  not  the 
camels,  of  the  fmall  fpecies,  on  which  my  companions  were  mounted, 
by  their  extremely  flow  pace,  retarded  my  career.  Upon  a height,  and 
at  a league  from  the  camp,  towards  the  north-weft,  ftands  a village 
named  Karionm.  We  continued  to  follow  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
which  takes  a fouth-eaft  direction.  On  this  fide  we  faw  fome  very 
fmall  fpots  in  cultivation;  the  reft  was  an  entire  plain  of  Land,  lefs 
parched,  however,  than  that  we  had  crofted  the  preceding  evening  in 
our  way  from  Aboukir  ; a difference  which  indicates  that  a fliocking 
defpotifm,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants,  had  occafioned  the 
prefent  fterility  of  the  land  on  this  fide  of  the  river.  The  oppofite 
bank  prefented  a lefs  difmal  profped:.  We  there  faw,  at  fome 
diftance,  a line  of  villages  running  parallel  to  the  canal. 

Having  rode  on  before,  I arrived  at  a village  called  Bcrjik , on 
the  fide  of  which  were  encamped  fome  Bedouins  of  the  fame  tribe  as 
Huflein.  The  foeick,  without  knowing  who  I was,  conducted  me 
to  his  tent.  I informed  him  that  I was  a Frenchman,  whereupon  I 
was  immediately  furrounded  by  a crowd  of  Bedouins:  they  ftared  at 
me,  examined  me,  felt  me,  as  if  I had  been  an  extraordinary  being. 


having  prefented  fome  trifles  to  Huflein’s  women,  we  fet 
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Like  thofe  I had  juft  left,  they  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  their 
fingers,  or  traced  it  upon  the  fand.  The  women  were  equally  eager 
to  fee  me  ; but  they  accompanied  their  curiofity  with  a prefent  of 
fome  excellent  milk.  The  Bedouins  prefled  upon  me  on  every  fide, 
till,  at  length,  the  arrival  of  my  party  releafed  me  from  a very  well 
meaning,  but  rather  importunate  fet. 

After  leaving  Berfik , the  dry  plains  of  fand  were  fucceeded  by 
fertile  fields,  in  which  were  a prodigious  number  of  larks,  flying  in 
large  flocks. 

We  arrived  about  noon  at  a village,  or  rather  at  three  villages,  ad- 
joining each  other,  and  which  all  three  bear  the  name  of  Sentaw. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  I faw,  amongft  a herd  of  cows,  a nu- 
merous flock  of  ftarlings  * ; they  were  the  firft  I had  feen  in  Egypt, 
where  they  come  to  pafs  the  winter. 

Huflein  conduced  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  jheick  cl  belled  (chief  of 
the  country),  to  whom  I prefented  the  letter  or  order  of  Ifmael  Bey. 
He  could  not  read,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the  leal  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  fomewhat  as  the  favages  of  Guiana  obeyed  the 
bearer  of  the  fignet  of  the  governor  of  Cayenne.  A dinner  was 
ferved  up,  very  difgufting  in  itfelf,  and  ftill  more  lo  by  the  filthy 
manner  in  which  the  Bedouins  and  peafants  fell  upon  the  difhes. 

At  two  o’clock  we  continued  our  journey,  acrofs  plains  every 
wherp  embellifhed  with  culture,  and  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
They  were  covered  with  beans  -f,  the  blofloms  of  which  diflufcd 
through  the  air  a fweet  and  agreeable  fragrance.  The  wind  palling 
over  thefe  beds  of  flowers,  became  impregnated  with  their  fcent, 
and  conveyed  to  the  towns  a delightful  perfume.  Among  the  ancient 
Eyptians  this  plant  was  held  in  abhorrence;  the  inhabitants  not 

* Etourneau,  BufFon,  Hi  fir.  Nat.  des  Oil.  et  PÎ.  enlum.  No.  75. — Sturms  vul- 
garis, L. 
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only  abdained  from  eating  beans,  but  they  were  alfo  forbidden  to  fow 
them  ; and  even  the  fight  of  them  could  not  be  endured  by  the  prieds. 
At  prefent,  extenfive  fields  are  covered  with  them,  and  this  pulfe  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  fiieep  and  beads  of  burden. 
No  plain  that  I ever  faw  can  be  compared  with  that  which  we  were 
now  eroding:  fome  hillocks  feem  to  have  been  placed  there  on  pur- 
pofe  to  form  a contrad  with  the  uniform  brilliancy  of  the  dowers  ; 
while  the  ruins  of  feveral  deferted  habitations  rendered  the  profpedt 
dill  more  pidturefque. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Guebil , a village  fituated  on  the  wed 
bank  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and,  like  all  the  red  which  I had 
feen,  built  of  mud.  The  Jheick  el  belled , of  whom  I inquired 
if  there  were  in  his  village,  or  its  environs,  any  remains  of  antiquity, 
told  me,  that  there  was  a very  fine  figure  to  be  feen  in  the  mofque. 
I requeded  to  view  it,  and  found  this  famous  figure  to  be  the  half 
of  a lion’s  head,  certainly  antique,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  had  enchafed  in  a wall  of  their  temple. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  at  daybreak,  I perceived  a confiderable 
dock  of  cranes  * pading  over  the  village.  We  eroded  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  then  quite  dry,  oppofite  to  Guebil , and  arrived  at  Da - 
manhour  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  road  which  we  travelled 
between  thefe  two  nlaces  ran  through  fields  covered  with  trefoil  and 
beans  in  blodom.  This  extent  of  cultivated  land  makes  part  of  the 
province  of  Bahira , of  which  Damanhour  is  the  capital  ; ani  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  fined  countries  in  the  world. 

I dopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,- in  order  to  learn  if  certain 
dealers  in  cotton,  who  carried  on  a regular  correfpondence  with  our 
merchants  at  Rodetta,  were  at  home  ; my  friends  at  that  place  having 
promifed  to  apprize  them  of  my  journey,  and  to  recommend  me  to 
their  notice.  Although  no  letters  had  reached  them  from  Rodetta, 

* Grue,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  769. — Ardca  grus,  L. 
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they  neverthelefs  fent  one  of  their  fons  to  conduct  me  to  their  houfe, 
where  I was  very  well  received.  But,  next  day,  finding  that  I faid 
nothing  of  the  purchafe  of  cotton,  which  they  took  for  granted  was 
the  purpofe  of  my  journey,  I could  perceive  a certain  coolnefs  in 
their  behaviour  ; I therefore  took  leave  of, my  too  mercantile-minded 
entertainers,  and  eftablifhed  my  quarters  in  a kind  of  dark  and 
dirty  apartment  in  a caravanfary.  I had  fcarcely  taken  poffeffion  of 
my  new  lodgings,  when  I received  an  exprefs  from  Roffetta,  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  cotton- merchants.  On  its  being 
communicated  to  them,  they  came  and  requefted  me  to  return  to  the 
apartment  in  their  houfe,  which  I had  quitted  : I thanked  them, 
but  declined  their  offer. 

M.  Forneti  wrote  to  me,  that  it  was  the  opinion  at  Roffetta  that 
the  roads  were  not  fafe,  and  that  I ought  to  be  upon  my  guard  ; he 
alfo  advifed  me,  for  my  perfonal  fecurity,  to  give  up  all  refearch  after 
objedts  of  antiquity.  “ The  ftone,”  faid  he,  “ which  you  have 
“ carried  to  Damanhour,  has  made  here  a great  deal  of  noife  ; and  I 
**  affure  you  that  I am  not  without  uneafinefs  ; for  I have  been  in- 
4‘  formed  by  feveral  perfons,  that  a ftranger,  accompanied  by  fome 
**  Arabs,  was  travelling  from  village  to  village,  in  fearch  of  trea- 
“ fures,  and  had  found  one  near  Damanhour.” 

. How  quickly  circulate  fuch  reports,  the  fruit  of  barbarous  igno- 
rance ! They  had  preceded  me  at  Damanhour  ; and  the  gold  that  I 
had  collected,  and  which  the  Bedouin’s  camels  were  intended  to 
carry  away,  was  there  the  general  fubjedt  of  converfation.  A mer- 
chant of  the  country,  full  of  this  idea,  came  to  fee  me  privately,  and 
made  me  a propofal  of  a partnerfhip.  He  would,  he  faid,  take  upon 
himfelf  all  the  expenfe  of  my  journey  to  every  place  at  which  there 
were  ruins,  and  of  digging  to  difcover  them,  6cc.  on  condition  that 
I would  fhare  with  him  the  treafures  that  I fhould  find  under  ground. 
I contented  myfelf  with  laughing  in  the  fool’s  face;  but  he  was  fo 
angry  at  my  refufal,  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  increafe 
4 my 
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my  difficulties,  and  to  accredit  the  filly  reports  that  were  fpread. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  convince  thefe  people,  that  this  opinion 
which  they  had  entertained  refpeCting  travellers  was  erroneous  : they 
could  form  no  conception  of  a man  quitting  his  own  country,  ex- 
pending fums  of  money,  and  expofing  himfelf  to  a thoufand  dangers, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  making  a few  drawings,  of  examining  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  of  collecting  pieces  of  ftone.  Purfuits  like 
thefe  were  altogether  beyond  their  comprehenfion  ; and  they  chofe 
rather  to  believe,  that  the  Europeans  pofTeffed  an  art  that  they 
called  the  art  of  writing  well , by  the  practice  of  which  each  of  us 
has  the  faculty  of  attracting  treafures  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
however  deep  they  may  be  buried,  I pafled,  in  their  opinion,  for  an 
adept  in  this  fupernatural  art  of  writing  well . Finding  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  undeceive  them,  I finally  refolved  not  to  make 
myfelf  uneafy  on  the  fubjeCt,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  confe- 
quence,  perfevere  in  the  plan  of  my  journey,  as  well  as  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  my  refearches. 

However,  my  conductor  Hufifein,  on  whofe  mind  thefe  reports 
had  made  a greater  impreffion,  ftarted  feme  difficulties  refpeCting  the 
continuation  of  the  journey.  I could  perceive  that,  notwithftanding 
the  written  agreement,  the  witneffes,  and  all  the  ceremony  which 
had  paffed  at  Aboukir,  he  had  no  defire  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his 
bargain.  Not  wifhing  him  to  fuppofe  that  I could  not  do  without 
him,  I difeharged  him;  but  he  foon  returned,  and  earneftly  folicited 
me  to  take  him  again  into  my  fervice.  He  expreffed  the  greatefl  fa- 
tisfaCtion  when  I conferred  to  renew  our  engagement  ; and  I muff 
fay,  that,  from  that  period,  1 had  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  this 
Arab’s  behaviour. 

The  city  of  Damanhour  is  large,  but  ill  built,  moft  of  the  houfes 
being  of  earth  or  bad  brick,.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  Bey,  or  go- 
vernor of  Bahira , and  of  a Kiafchcf \ or  particular  commandant. 
The  former  was  with  the  army,  and  the  latter  had  gone  out  of  town 
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the  evening  before  my  arrival,  in  purfuit  of  fome  Bedouins  who 
were  plundering  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  what  is  more  intereft- 
ing*  Damanhour  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  cotton  that  is 
gathered  in  the  extenfve  and  beautiful  plains  by  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded.  It  is  there  picked  from  the  bufhes,  beaten,  carded,  and 
fpun  ; and  in  thefe  different  operations  confifts  ' the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  important  agricultural  and  commercial  occupations  appeared 
not  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  depravation  of  manners  ; the  town  being 
infefted  by  a great  number  of  courtefans,  who,  having  laid  afide  all 
fort  of  modefty,  had  the  effrontery  to  expofe  their  face  among  a 
people  who  confider  the  difplay  of  it  as  the  height  of  indecorum. 
They  lived  near  the  principal  coffje-houfe,  where  they  had  fmall 
tents,  into  which  they  conducted  their  admirers.  Some  of  thefe 
girls  were  very  pretty,  and  all  of  them  underftood  the  fame  means  of 
feduCtion  as  are  praCtifed  in  our  great  towns  ; as  if  Nature,  when 
fhe  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind  her  propensities  and  pre- 
cepts, indicated  alfo  to  them  the  fame  means  to  counteract  them. 

A fmall  bronze  idol,  pierced  with  holes,  probably  in  order  that  it 
might  be  worn  as  an  amulet,  was  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  that 
fell  into  my  hands  at  Damanhour  : it  was  two  inches  three  lines  in 
length.  ( See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  3.) 

On  the  4th,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  fet  out  from  Da- 
manhour, to  proceed  on  our  journey  towards  the  defert.  I obferved 
that  the  city  was  almoft  entirely  furrounded  with  water.  In  a pool  I 
faw  fome  pied  king-ffhers  *.  At  a little  diftance  from  Damanhour, 
towards  the  fouth-eaff,  Hands  a fmall  village,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten.  From  thence  we  directed  our  route  to  the  fouthward 
for  a league  and  a half,  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Graguefs , 
after  firft  pafling  through  another  called  Sanefs.  Near  the  former. 


* See  page  280. 
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the  banks  of  a large  pool  of  water  were  covered  with  a number  of 
little  egrets,  or  criel  herons,  fpur- winged  plovers,  green  fandpipers, 
and  a fpecies  of  lapwing  or  plover  ; for  I could  not  get  near  enough 
to  difiinguifh  them  : their  plumage  was  white,  their  wings  were 
gray,  and  their  legs  red. 

On  one  fide  of  Graguefs , about  a quarter  of  a league  to  the  weft-” 
ward  of  it,  is  a village,  oppofite  to  which,  and  on  the  eaff  fide  of 
the  road,  is  fituated  another:  between  the  two,  and  alfo  a little  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  road,  is  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  a Muffulman 
faint.  From  Graguefs  we  proceeded  fouth-fouth-eaft  for  half  a 
league,  to  the  village  of  Dentfchell  (probably  the  Donchal  in  Dan- 
ville’s map),  which  fignifies  a jar  earned  off.  The  villagers  relate, 
that  their  anceftors  having  once  found  in  this  place  a large  vafer 
filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  they  deferred  till  next  day  the  divifion  of 
the  treafure,  but  when  they  returned,  they  found  neither  gold  nor 
jar.  To  this  anecdote,  whether  true  or  falfe,  the  village,  according 
to  their  account,  owes  its  name.  Immediately  adjoining  Dentfchell , 
and  hardly  feparated  from  it,  hands  another  village,  which  is  called 
Lavoifchi  (travers J,  meaning  acrofs,  on  account  of  its  tranfverfal 
fituation  in  refpedt  to  Dentfchell  ; and  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  road,  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a large  village  of  mud- 
walled  houfes,  which  had  been  built  on  an  eminence.-  We  heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  cry  of  fome  quails. 

The  road  led  us  fouth  by  eaft,  a quarter  of  a league,  to  Schambre - 
noum  and  Fa  refs,  two  places  Handing  contiguous.  Between  them  I 
difcovered  a thalcb  lying  in  a.  field  of  corn  ; when  he  faw  me  ap- 
proaching, he  rofe  and  fiole  off,  ffretching.out  his  body  and  legs,  and 
railing  his  tail  horizontally.  The  gait  of  this  animal  much  refemble3 
that  of  the  fox. 

We  faw  two  Bedouins  on  horfeback,  who  fet  off  like  lightning 
as  foon  as  they  perceived  us.  Their  appearance  predicted  no  good  ; 
for  it  was  probable  that  their  only  objedt  was  to  difcover  our  route.. 
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From  S chambre  noum  we  proceeded  fouth  by  eaft,  about  half  a 
league,  and  arrived  at  Nagrefch , where  we  paffed  the  night.  At  our 
approach  the  inhabitants  ran  into  their  houles  and  Ihut  their  doors, 
under  the  perfuafion  that  we  were  either  the  kiafcbef* sr  people,  or 
Bedouins,  who  came  to  plunder  them.  We  had  the  utmoft  difficulty 
to  perfuade  them  to  give  us  admiffion  ; and  when  we  had  obtained  it, 

I could  not  conceive  the  reafon  of  their  fear  of  being  pillaged,  as  they 
all  appeared  plunged  in  the  molt  dreadful  mifery,  not  excepting  the 
Jheick  el  belled , at  whofe  houfe  we  lodged,  according  to  the  cuftom 
adopted  by  Huffein.  The  inhabitants  were  at  war  with  thofe  of  a 
larger  village  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  dreading  an  attack,  they 
paffed  the  night  in  a Hate  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  in  which  we  were 
obliged  to  participate.  Not  an  hour  paffed  without  the  women  coming 
to  take  refuge  at  our  door,  fetting  up  loud  cries,  and  telling  us  that  the 
banditti  were  approaching.  No  perfon,  however,  appeared,  but  we 
were  not  the  lefs  deprived  of  our  night’s  reft. 

Nagrefch  was  furrounded  by  water.  On  its  banks  we  found  the 
fame  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  as  at  Damanhour , belides  fome  ducks 
and  fnipes  ; and  feveral  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  were  covered  with 
turtle-doves. 

We  quitted  this  place  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Soon  after 
we  fet  out  1 difeovered  three  Bedouins,  and  galloped  towards  them; 
but  Huffein  fent  after  me,  and  begged  me  not  to  moleft  thefe 
men,  as  they  were  his  friends,  acknowledging  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  were  robbers. 

Having  travelled  to  the  fouth-weft  near  a quarter  of  a league,  I 
met  a Mamalûk  officer,  who,  taking  me  for  a Turk,  faluted  me 
with  Sal  aw  aleikum , a falute  paid  only  to  Mahometans,  and  turned 
alide  his  horfe,  in  order  to  make  way  for  me.  The  road  led  fouth 
for  a quarter  of  a league,  and  afterwards  fouth-eaft  for  half  a league, 
till  it  reached  Ramf'es , built  upon  the  bank  of  a large  canal.  Be- 
fore we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  faw,  at  a diftance,  about  two  hundred 
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perfons,  Tome  on  foot,  and  fome  on  horfeback.  Taking  them  for 
Bedouin  robbers,  we  prepared  for  battle  ; but  when  they  approached, 
we  found  that  it  was  a funeral  proceffion. 

By  the  road’s  fide  was  a flock  of  lapwings,  which  fuffered  us  to 
get  near  enough  for  me  to  flioot  one  of  them.  It  was  of  the  fpecies 
of  the  common  lapwing  *.  This  bird  is  called  by  the  Arabs  goud~ 
guatt . 

After  travelling  fouth  for  a quarter  of  a league  we  pafled  through 
Kadoufs  and  Abouamer , and  then  ftriking  off  to  the  fouth- weft,  in 
half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  Biban , a town  which  is  the  refidence  of  a 
kiqfchef.  Every  Monday  there  was  here  held  a very  confiderable 
fair  for  camels  and  other  cattle.  We  happened  to  reach  this  place 
upon  the  day  of  this  fair,  which  was  kept  in  the  open  fields  ; and  we 
found  no  fmall  difficulty  in  paffing,  from  the  great  aflemblage  of  men 
and  beafts.  Proceeding  to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft,  we  came  to  Herbe tè, 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  and  foon  after  reached  two  villages  to 
the  fouth  ward,  fituated  about  a hundred  yards  from  each  other,  both 
of  which  bore  the  name  of  Honèze.  Here  our  conductor  had  meant 
that  we  fhould  fleep,  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  of  the  fame  way 
of  thinking  t they  all  ran  away,  and  fhut  up  their  houfes  ; and  we 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  threats,  in  order  to 
procure  a little  fhelter.  Conftantly  expoled  to  pillage,  they  know 
not  which  moft  to  dread,  the  plunder  of  profefled  robbers,  or  the 
oppreffion  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  authority,  inftead  of  being  a pro- 
tetftion,  was  only  a more  certain  engine  of  tyranny  and  extortion,  and 
from  which  they  were  not  even  always  exempted  by  their  poverty 
and  wretchednefs.  How  ought  this  miferable  people  to  biefs  the  ge- 
nerous and  powerful  hand  that  comes  to  deliver  them  from  the 
galling  and  iniquitous  yoke  which  they  have  fo  long  been  doomed  to 

* Vanneau,  premiere  efptce , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  242.— 
Tringa  vanellus,  L,  . . v ......  . ...  .. 
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bear  ! With  what  tranfports  ought  they  not  to  welcome  their  French 
deliverers,  in  the  certainty  of  at  length  enjoying  the  abundance  af- 
forded by  their  foil,  in  which  fertility,  aftonifhed  at  finding  herfelf 
where  liberty  was  unknown,  had,  neverthelefs , ejflabliflied  her  do- 
main ! But,  flaves,  equally  fhipid  and  favage,  they  have  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  their  tyrants,  and  by  a firange  and  deteflable  effeCt 
of  fuperffition  and  fervility,  have  united  the  partial  efforts  of  ig- 
noble cruelty,  and  of  barbarous  perfidy,  to  the  impotent  arms  of  the 
moft  odious  of  rulers.  Slavery,  then,  is  the  lowefl  degree  of  the 
abafement  of  man,  fince  it  fo  effectually  deftroysand  effaces  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  to  make  its  victims  not  even  regret 
their  fituation. 

At  a league  to  the  eaftward  of  Honèze  is  a fmall  town  called 
Saffrane,  under  the  command  of  a kiafchef. 

The  diftriCts  through  which  our  route  was  directed,  favoured  by 
nature,  difplayed  the  luxury  of  flight  and  eafy  culture  ; they  formed 
domains  which  plenty  feems  to  have  made  her  favourite  abode;  and 
to  men  capable  of  enjoying  the  gifts  of  nature,  prefented  the  moft 
interefting,  as  well  as  the  moft  magnificent  fpeCtacle.  But  we 
were  now  upon  the  borders  of  thefe  privileged  plains,  and  had 
reached  the  defert.  The  village  of  Honèze  marked  the  boundary 
between  the  moft  brilliant  vegetation  and  the  moft  complete  aridity, 
between  a land  fertilized  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nik,  and  fands 
moiftened  in  vain  by  copious  dews. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  we  entered  one  of  the 
depopulated  parts  of  the  globe,  one  of  the  vaft  divifions  between 
habitable  countries,  the  abode  of  perpetual  fterility  and  burning 
drought,  and  which,  like  the  liquid  plains  of  the  ocean,  are 
expofed  to  pirates  and  their  wrecks.  The  immenfe  defert  of  Libya 
opened  upon  us  : here  no  road,  no  path  of  any  kind,  can  guide  the 
travellers  fteps  } here  tracks,  which  hardly  leave  an  impreflion,  are 
immediately  effaced  ; and  men  are  often  fwallowed  up  in  waves  of 
4 fand, 
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fand,  raifed  by  the  impetuous  winds.  The  Arab,  habituated  to  thefc 
folitudes,  is  able,  without  roads,  as  well  as  without  a compafs,  to 
traverfe  them  in  all  directions,  and,  guided  by  the  dars,  he  never 
miffes  his  way.  Huffein  had  much  experience  in  journies  of  this 
fort.  I fancy  I dill  fee  him,  feldom  upon  his  camel,  but  almod  al- 
ways on  foot,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  walking  over  thefe 
naked  plains,  where  there  was  nothing  to  direCt  the  deps,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  draighted  avenue.. 

The  Arabic  name  of  thefe  barren  regions,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
fingle  particle  of  vegetable  earth,  but  all  is  fand  and  done,  is  Dsjebel , 
which  fignifies  mountain.  In  faCt,  the  ground  rifes  by  an  eafy  afcent, 
which  forms,  at  fird,  acclivities,  then  hills,  and  in  the  end,  moun- 
tains. 

We  afcended,  imperceptibly,  for  two  or  three  leagues,  a thick  bed 
of  fine  and  moving  fand,  in  which  both  men  and  beads  dnk  as  they 
walk.  We  then  entered  plains  covered  with  pebbles.  Thefe  fpaces 
were  at  fird  few,  but  increafed  in  fize  ; and  the  fine  fand  difappeared 
in  proportion  as  we  reached  the  more  elevated  land.  At  length,  on 
the  fummit  of  the  hills,  we  found  no  more  of  this  fmall  and  moving 
fand  ; the  fandy  dratum  became  folid,  and  interfperfed  with  pebbles 
in  different  forms,  and  of  a variety  of  colours,  with  that  fpecies  of 
jafper  known  by  the  name  of  Egyptian  pebbles , which  takes  a very 
beautiful  polifli,  and  the  infide  of  which  is  variegated  with  different 
colours,  and  figures  of  animals  and  plants,  formed  more  by  the  ima- 
gination than  by  the  pencil  of  nature  ; and  ladly,  of  pieces  of 
petrified  wood,  if  this  other  fort  of  jafper  be  ever  produced  by  the 
tranfmutation  of  wood  into  done.  There  are  alfo  to  be  feen  here, 
but  more  rarely,  fmall  fpots,  full  of  vitrifiable  dones,  of  a reddifh 
gray,  and  drongly  fixed  in  the  ground,  above  which  their  fharp  points 
appear.  Thefe  dones,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  pebbles , and  petrified 
wood,  are  to  be  met  with  only  on  the  hills  ; elfewhere  there  are  none 
but  common  flints  to  be  found. 
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All  thefe  fubftances,  the  flow  but  inanimate  productions  of  aged 
nature,  are  only  appendages  to  a fcene  of  aridity  and  horror.  On 
thefe  rugged  and  defolate  fpaces,  no  plant  relieves  with  its  verdure 
the  wearied  eye  ; no  tree  offers  its  fhade,  under  which  the  traveller 
can  take  breath.  It  is  only  in  the  lefs  elevated  fituations,  in  the 
gorges  which  divide  the  hills,  where  the  finer  fand  is  fufficiently 
feparated  to  retain  a portion  of  the  refrefhing  dews,  or  where  the 
deep  ffrata  are  not  weighed  down  by  a great  quantity  of  ftones,  that 
•a  few  hardy  and  flender  plants,  or  a few  fhrubs  very  bare  of  foliage, 
and  which,  for  the  moil  part,  produce  as  many  thorns  as  leaves, 
creep  along  and  barely  vegetate.  Thefe  fhrubs,  although  in  general 
at  a diftance  from  each  other,  fomctimes  grow  in  patches  in  the  lefs 
ungrateful  fpots,  and  form  difmal  warrens,  in  which  hares  feed  and 
make  their  forms,  and  antelopes  and  other  wild  animals  find  retreat 
and  pafture. 

Hares  are  pretty  numerous  in  the  defert  ; although  expofed  to  the 
purfuit  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  and  birds,  at  leaft  their  tranquil- 
lity is  feldom  interrupted  by  their  moft  cruel  enemies  ; for,  except 
in  the  plains  of  the  Pyramids,  and  of  Saccara,  where  the  Europeans 
refldent  at  Cairo  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  take  the  amufement 
of  hunting,  thefe  animals  have  nothing  to  dread  from  man,  who 
has,  in  our  countries,  declared  againfl:  them  a war  of  extermination. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  never  diffurb  them  ; their  flefh  is  forbidden 
by  the  Mahometan,  as  it  was  by  the  Jewifh  law  ; neither  is  it  eaten 
by  the  Copts,  who  have  adopted  feveral  of  the  cufloms  of  the  Jews. 
The  difference  of  climate  has  produced  a trifling  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  hair  in  the  animals  of  this  fpecies  that  inhabit  the 
burning  and  fandy  plains  of  Africa  : they  are  there  nearly  gray, 
which  colour  changes  and  grows  darker  in  proportion  as  the  tem- 
perature becomes  lefs  fultry.  Thofe  I have  feen  at  Cape  Verd  were 
of  a fomewhat  lighter  gray  than  thofe  of  Egypt  ; the  latter  have  no 
fhade,  more  or  lefs  deep,  of  fawn  colour,  or  rufous,  which  gives  the 
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hares  of  Greece  a greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  more  northern 
countries.  Ariftotle  had  formerly  remarked,  that  they  are  alfo  fmaller 
in  the  fouth  than  towards  the  north.  In  other  refpe<fts,  the  hares 
of  thefe  very  hot  climates  are  far  from  being  fo  good  eating  as  ours, 
and  this  gives  additional  weight  to  the  general  obfervation  which  I 
made  when  fpeaking  of  the  oxen  of  Egypt.  In  fad:,  their  flefh,  as 
well  as  that  of  mod  of  the  animals  of  thefe  fouthern  countries,  is 
lefs  firm  and  favoury  than  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; it  is  alfo  not  fo 
high  coloured,  and,  like  every  fpecies  of  game  in  the  torrid  zone, 
wants  that  particular  flavour  which  is  its  principal  recommendation. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  this  difference  in  the  flefh  of  the  hare  that  it  has 
been  confidered  unwholefome,  and  that  its  ufe  has  been  forbidden  in 
the  Eaft. 

Lizards,  of  the  fpecies  defcribed  in  page  238,  alfo  make  their  holes 
at  the  foot  of  thefe  fhrubs.  I faw  likewife,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, fome  birds  of  a cinereous  colour,  and  of  the  fhape  and  genus 
of  the  blackbird.  Solitary  as  their  place  of  abode,  they  do  not  go 
in  flocks,  but  remain  ifolated  ; they  never  perch;  run  nimbly  with 
little  hafty  fteps  ; fly  little  ; and  if  they  be  obliged  to  take  wing, 
they  foon  alight,  and  again  trip  along. 

I obferved,  near  one  of  thefe  blackbirds,  another  fort  of  tripping- 
bird  ; its  plumage  was  rufous,  but  I was  not  able  to  diftinguifh 
its  fhape.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of  birds  feed  on  gnats  and  other  in- 
' fe<fts  ; and  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  they  never  drink,  or  at  leaft  very 
feldom,  as  they  pafs  their  life  in  plains  where  a drop  of  water  is  a 
phenomenon. 

We  travelled  all  day  towards  the  fouth- weft.  At  fix  in  the  evening 
we  halted,  and  lying  upon  the  fand,  in  this  manner  pafled  the  night. 
From  midnight  we  were  as  completely  wetted  by  a copious  dew  as  if 
we  had  been  expofed  to  a heavy  fhower  of  rain.  We  fuffered  greatly 
from  the  cold,  but  did  not  choofe  to  light  a fire,  for  fear  of  being 
difcovered.  At  five  in  the  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  and  as 
..  . foon 
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foon  as  the  fog  was  difperfed,  we  perceived  on  all  fides  herds  of 
antelopes  and  wild  oxen.  Thefe  groups  of  animated  beings  prefented 
moving  fcenes,  the  only  ones  that  could  excite  intereft  in  the  midft  of 
an  immenfe  void  ; and  this  concourfe  of  living  creatures  rendered  the 
-defert  lefs  naked,  lefs  hideous,  and,  in  a word,  lefs  a defert. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  wild  oxen,  having,  among 
the  Bedouins  encamped  between  Aboukir  and  Alexandria,  met  with 
feveral  individuals  which  had  been  domefticated  *.  From  what  I 
then  obferved,  and  from  what  1 could  fee  of  them,  at  the  great 
-diftance  at  which  they  frequently  appeared  to  us  in  the  deferts  ; from 
the  very  name  of  bakkar  el  ouefch,  or  wild  ox,  which  the  Arabs 
give  to  this  fpecies,  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  conjecture,  that 
this  is  a particular  race  in  the  genus  of  the  ox,  and  nearly  approaches 
that  of  the  zebu,  if  it  be  not  precifely  the  fame.  The  axis,  an 
animal  of  a different  genus,  allied  both  to  the  ftag  and  fallow  deer  “f~, 
bears  the  fame  name  of  bakkar  el  ouefeh  in  Barbary,  according  to  the 
account  of  Dr.  Shaw  £ ; but  the  wild  ox  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  is. 
altogether  of  a diftind;  genus  from  the  axis,  and,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  is  a fpecies  of  that  of  the  ox§. 

I have  generally  feen  thefe  oxen  in  herds  of  from  eight  to  ten  ; 
they  almoft  conftantly  follow  each  other  in  a line  ; fometimes  they 
flop  to  play  or  fight  with  their  horns.  The  moment  they  perceive 
a traveller  they  make  their  efcape.  The  Arabs  hunt  them  on  horfe- 
back,  and  fometimes  conceal  themfelves  behind  the  thickets  of 
fhrubs,  in  order  to  take  them  unawares  and  fhoot  them.  Their  fiefh 
is  good,  and  their  hide  in  great  eftimation,  on  account  of  its  ftrength 
and  thicknefs. 

* See  page  306. 

f Axis,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quad. — Cervus  axis,  L, 

£ Shaw’s  Travels. 

§ Bakar  wajch , Bos  fylvejiris,  Forfkal,  Fauna  Egypt.-arab.  p.  iv.  N.  B.  Fortkal 
has  claffed  this  animal  in  the  fe&ion  appropriated  to  thofe  of  an  uncertain  genus, 
generis  incerti , and  which  he  had  never  feen. 
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That  beautiful  fpecies  of  quadruped,  whofe  eyes  are  reckoned  in 
the  Eaft  the  model  of  fine  eyes,  the  antelopes,  travel  in  numerous 
herds,  and  nimbly  fcour  over  the  hills  and  plains.  They  are  as  fhy 
as  the  wild  oxen  ; and  on  the  approach  of  any  firange  objedt  they 
immediately  difappear.  Their  lightnefs  and  fpeed  are  unexampled. 
Nature  has  given  them  long,  flender,  and  tendinous  legs,  which, 
while  they  fecure  their  liberty,  feem  yet  to  be  an  obftacle  to  the  defire 
they  have  to  make  life  of  them  : thefe  legs  being,  in  fadt,  fo  fmall, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  brittle,  that  they  break  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  animals  from  place  to  place  ; and  even  when  the  antelopes  are 
kept  in  a paved  enclofure,  or  where  the  floor  is  fo  fmooth  as  to  be- 
come flippery.  The  Arab,  however,,  mounted  on  his  courfer,  is  able 
to  overtake  thefe  fwift-footed  creatures,  and  to  throw  a flick  at  them, 
in  which  their  legs  are  entangled,  and  moft  frequently  broken  : in- 
deed, it  is  not  common  to  procure  them  alive,  without  their  being 
fo  maimed  that  they  cannot  poflibly  be  preferved. 

But  an  enemy  ftill  more  dangerous  to  this  numerous  race  of  light 
and  elegantly  formed  animals,  is  the  tiger,  under  which  generic 
name  I comprehend  all  the  African  quadrupeds  having  fpotted  fkins, 
as  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  leopard,  &c.  I except  the  ftriped 
tiger,  which,  as  is  well  afcertained,  inhabits  only  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This  whole  genus  is  known  in  Egypt  under  the  Arabic  name  of 
mhnoura . I did  not  learn  whether  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  any 
particular  denominations  to  diflinguilh  the  feveral  fpecies  of  which  it 
eonfifts.  The  tigers,  ranging  with  exceflive  ferocioufnefs  over  a foil  of 
burning  aridity,  analogous  to  their  difpofition,  furprife  wild  oxen, 
and,  inftigated  by  their  thjrft  for  blood,  dart  upon  the  timid  and 
innocent  antelopes. 

I frequently  obferved  recent  tracks  of  oflriches  *.  The  purfuit  of 

* Autruche BwfFon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  457 ,—Struthio  ca- 
mlus , L. 
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thefe  animals  is  one  of  the  exercifes  in  which  the  Arab  difplays  the 
greatefl  addrefs,  and  his  horfe  the  greatefl  fpeed.  Huffein,  who  was 
an  experienced  fportfman,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  length  of 
this  kind  of  chafe,  informed  me,  that  if  it  was  begun  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  hunters  could  not  flop  the  oftrich,  by  throwing 
a flick  between  his  legs,  as  at  the  antelope,  till  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  With  greyhounds  the  chafe  is  much  fhorter,  Some 
fportfmen,  more  patient,  keep  concealed  behind  the  bufhes,  and 
watch  until  an  oftrich  pafs  within  gun-fhot.  But  no  perfon  eats 
them;  their  purfuers,  when  they  kill  them,  contenting  themfelves 
with  plucking  their  fine  feathers,  in  order  to  make  plumes,  and 
taking  their  fat,  which  they  employ  in  cookery,  A great  many 
oftrich’s  eggs  are  likewife  brought  into  the  towns  ; they  are  very 
good  eating,  and  fo  large,  that  one  of  them  is  fufficient  for  a 
perfon ’s  meal.  Thefe  eggs,  fufpended  from  the  roofs,  form  one  of 
the  moft  common  ornaments  of  the  mofques  of  the  Mahometans» 
as  well  as  of  the  churches  of  the  Greeks  and  Copts, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


EAR.ES  OF  NATRON. — CONVENT  OF  COPTS  IN  THE  DESERT.— WE  MEET  WITH  A TROOP  OF 
ARAB  ROBBERS— SINGULAR  SCENES  TO  WHICH  THIS  MEETING  GAVE  RISE. — DIFFICUL* 
TIES  IN  OBTAINING  ADMITTANCE  INTO  THE  MONASTERY— WILD  BOARS. 


After  having  travelled  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from 
Honèze , riding  conftantly  over  a plain  with  a gradual  afcent,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  fummit  of  a hill,  or  rather  a chain  of  hills,  extending 
to  the  north-north-weft.  At  three  or  four  leagues  diftance  is  another 
chain,  parallel  to  the  firft  ; they  form  between  them  a deep  valley, 
furrowed  with  narrow  and  ftill  deeper  gorges.  The  tides  of  this 
valley  are  perpendicular  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  more  than  half 
of  their  height.  The  remaining  part  is  an  eafy  declivity  of  fine 
loofe  fand.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eaft- 
ernmoft  hill,  are  the  lakes  of  natron,  which  captivate  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  fatigued  with  the  frightful  monotony  of  the  defert. 
A vaft  fheet  of  water,  the  number  of  fhrubs  which  overfhadow  its 
banks  ; the  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants  which  difplay  their  verdure 
on  its  furface  ; the  herds  of  deer  that  affemble  there  to  quench  their 
third;;  birds,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  beautiful  flamingo  * is  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  fplendour  of  its  plumage,  prefent  on  this  fpot 
the  pidhire  of  fmiling  Nature,  while  every  thing  around  exhibits 
her  only  in  an  inanimate  ftate. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  lakes  in  which  the 
natron  is  formed,  as  it  varies  according  to  the  feafons.  When  there 
is  mod:  water,  the  two  lakes  are  united  into  one,  which  is  much 

* Flamant,  ou  ph  énic  opter e,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  63. — » 
Pheenicopterus  ruber , L. 
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longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  occupies  a fpace  of  feveral  leagues;  at 
other  times  they  are  only  ponds  of  no  great  extent. 

If  Pliny,  when  he  afferted  that  the  Nile  ads  on  the  falterns  of 
Nitria  as  the  fea  does  on  falt-water  pools,  meant  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  river  extended  as  far  as  the  lakes,  he  was  affuredty 
miftaken,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Father  Siccard  *.  But  if  he 
meant  no  more  than  that  there  is  a fort  of  conformity  between  the 
Nile  and  the  lakes,  he  indicates  only  a lingular,  but  certain  fad:,, 
with  which  the  miffionary  had  been  unacquainted,  but  which  the 
people  of  the  country  have  obferved,  and  which  they  erroneoufly  at- 
tribute to  a communication  that  cannot  exifl  between  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  the  natron  lakes.  The  rife  of  the  latter  is  in  an  inverfe 
proportion  to  that  of  the  former  ; fo  that  when  the  Nile  begins  to 
overflow,  the  lakes  diminiffi  fo  much  as  to  appear  only  like  fmall 
ponds,  at  the  time  when  the  river  has  attained  its  greateft  height* 
The  waters,  on  the  contrary,  feem  to  return,  when  thofe  of  the 
Nile  diminiffi,  and  inundate  a long  extent  of  the  valley,  while  thofe: 
of  the  river  are  at  the  loweft. 

Struck  with  this  regular  difference  between  the  periods  of  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  lakes  of  natron,  the 
Egyptians  alfo  imagine,  that  the  river  ads  upon  the  body  of  water 
in  the  defert,  as  if  that  adion,  fuppofing  it  to  exifl,  would  not 
produce  an  effed  altogether  the  reverfe  of  what  really  happens  ; 
for  then  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
their  decreafe,  would  take  place  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  But, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  occafioned  by  the 
rains  in  Abyffinia,  begins  at  the  fummer  folftice,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
hotteft  and  drieft  feafon  in  Egypt  ; and  that  at  the  time  when  the  river 
has  retired,  or  during  the  winter,  the  rains,  neverthelefs,  fall  very 
abundantly  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country,  it  will  be  obvious, 

* Mémoires  des  Millions  du  Levant,  vol.  vii.  p.  61. 
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that  the  feafon  when  the  Nile  increafes  muft  alfo  be  that  in  which  the 
waters  fpread  over  the  fands,  dry  up,  and  diminijfh  ; and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  local  rains,  which  can  in  no  refpeCt  influence  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  are  fufficient  to  increafe  the  fprings  that 
fupply  this  body  of  water. 

When  the  two  lakes  feparate,  and  their  waters  retire,  the  ground 
which  they  have  inundated,  and  now  leave  expofed  to  view,  is  co- 
vered with  a fediment  that  is  cryftallized  and  hardened  by  the  fun  : 
this  is  the  natron.  The  thicknefs  of  this  layer  of  fait  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  longer  or  fhorter  continuance  of  the  waters  on  the 
ground.  In  thofe  fpots  which  have  been  moiftened  only  for  a very 
fhort  time,  the  natron  exhibits  but  a flight  efhorefcence,  refembling 
flakes  of  fnow'.  I was  informed,  that  at  certain  feafons  the  waters 
likewife  were  covered  by  this  fubftance.  Granger  relates,  that  at  the 
end  of  Auguft  the  fait  of  the  lake  was  congealed  on  their  furface,  and 
of  a fufficient  thicknefs  for  his  camels  to  pafs  over  it*;  but  at  the  time 
I faw  them  they  were  clear  and  limpid.  Perhaps  they  are  the  mofl 
diuretic  of  all  waters  ; a property  to  be  afcribed  to  the  great  quantity 
of  faline  particles  they  contain  ; and  medicine,  which  ceafes  to  be  a 
conjectural  art  only  when  it  is  guided  by  philofophy,  will  probably 
find,  in  their  ufe,  a fimple  and  naturalcure  for  obftruCtions  of  the 
vifcera,  as  well  as  for  fome  other  difeafes  common  in  Egypt. 

This  natron  is  procured  principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft; 
it  is  found  likewife,  but  in  fmaller  quantity,  during  the  reft  of 
the  year.  It  is  difengaged  from  the  ground  by  iron  inftruments, 
and  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  as  far  as  Teranêy  where  it  is 
fhipped  on  the  Nile  to  be  conveyed  to  Cairo,  or  to  the  ftorehoufes  at 
Roffetta.  The  quantity  annually  collected  amounts  to  near  twenty- 
five  thoufand  quintals,  and  a great  deal  more  might  be  obtained:  it 

# Relation  d’un  Voyage  en  Egypt*,  p,  169. 
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is  ufually  fold  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  medines  the  quintal,  deli- 
vered in  either  of  thefe  two  towns. 

On  this  fide  of  the  lakes  there  ftands,  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  a fmall  houfe,  in  which  the  Copts  fay  there  was  born  a faint, 
whom  they  particularly  honour,  called  by  them  Maximous , probably 
the  Saint  Maximus,  or  Saint  Maximinus,  of  the  Catholic  legend. 

I flopped  fome  time  near  the  lakes,  and  traverfed  their  banks  ; 
at  length  we  continued  our  route  flill  in  a fouth-weft  diredlion. 
After  travelling  over  a fand  entirely  covered  with  hardened  natron, 
that  rendered  our  progrefs  extremely  fatiguing,  both  to  us  and 
qur  beafls,  we  arrived  within  a fmall  diftance  of  a large  fquare 
building,  in  which  fome  Coptic  monks  live  fecluded  from  the 
world.  1 do  not  believe  that  there  is  upon  earth  a fituation  fo  hor- 
rible or  forbidding  as  this  fort  of  monaflery.  Built  in  the  middle 
of  the  defert,  its  walls,  although  very  high,  when  they  are  feen  at 
any  eonfiderable  diftance  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  lands, 
having  the  fame  reddifh  colour  and  naked  afpe<ft.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent entrance.  Not  a tree,  not  a plant  of  any  fize,  furrounds  it; 
no  road  leads  to  it  ; no  trace  of  men  is  to  be  obferved  near  it  ; or, 
if  fome  footffeps  are  there  imprinted,  they  are  foon  covered  by  the 
fands,  or  effaced  by  the  feet  of  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  thefe  frightful  folitudes.  Such  is  the  harfh  and  re- 
pulfive  appearance  of  this  retreat  of  men,  as  ufelefs  as  their  ha- 
bitation. 

When  we  had  come  within  five  or  fix  hundred  yards  of  the  con- 
vent, Hufïèin  went  on  before,  in  order  to  procure  us  admittance, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I was  at  fome  diftance,  and  the 
reft  of  our  party  had  lagged  a eonfiderable  way  behind.  A troop 
of  Bedouins  on  horfeback  fuddenly  darted  out  from  behind  the  walls. 
I did  not  at  firft  diftinguifh  them  in  the  midft  of  the  cloud  of  duft 
which  they  railed;,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  difcernible,  I perceived 
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the  quality  and  number  of  the  people  with  whom  we  had  to  deal. 
I inflantly  turned  about,  and,  mounted  upon  an  excellent  horfe,  with 
which  I was  in  no  danger  of  being  overtaken,  1 quickly  rejoined 
my  companions,  who,  from  the  back  of  their  camels,  had  alfo  per- 
ceived the  horfemen.  I found  them  on  foot,  and  drawn  up  in  a 
clofe  body.  I difmounted  inflantly,  and  encouraged  them  to  make 
a vigorous  defence.  Our  whole  number  was  fix,  and  on  three  only 
of  thefe  could  any  dépendance  be  placed.  Two  natives  of  the  country 
could  afford  no  great  affiflance;  and  the  draughtfman,  who  was 
young  and  inexperienced,  did  not  know  how  to  difcharge  a mu  fleet. 

The  firmnefs  of  a handful  of  men,  alone  in  the  midfl  of  a fandy 
defert,  and  wholly  unprotected,  overawed  a fquadron,  amounting 
to  near  a hundred  Bedouin  Arabs.  Hence  a judgment  may  be 
formed,  how  little  is  to  be  dreaded  from  fuch  enemies,  whofe  courage 
goes  no  farther  than  to  unite  in  numerous  bodies,  in  order  to  commit, 
with  impunity,  every  kind  of  depredation,  and  thus  carry  on  a cowardly 
war  of  pillage.  Although  they  rode  up  to  us  at  full  gallop,  they  halted 
fuddenly  at  the  diflance  of  an  hundred  yards,  and  called  out  to  us 
not  to  fire  : I anfwered  by  defiring  them  not  to  advance.  They  re- 
mained for  fome  moments,  as  if  doubtful  how  to  ad  ; during  which 
time  we  could  obferve  they  were  holding  a confultation.  They  then 
divided  themfelves  into  four  bodies,  three  of  which  fet  off  at  full 
fpeed,  and  Rationed  themfelves  on  our  flanks  and  in  our  rear.  This 
manœuvre,  which  it  was  not  poffible  for  us  to  prevent,  difconcerted 
my  two  foldiers  ; and,  in  fpite  of  all  my  entreaties,  I could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  hand  on  their  defence.  We  had  good  guns,, 
and  a confiderable  number  of  cartridges.  I knew  that  the  moment 
the  Bedouins  faw  one  of  their  party  fall,  they  would  betake  them- 
felves to  flight  ; and  I was  certain  that  our  firfl  difcharge  would, 
bring  feveral  of  them  to  the  ground.  1 did  not  refleCt,  it  is  true,, 
that  we  were  in  the  midfi  of  an  immenfe  defert  ; and  that,  if  our 
enemies  fled,  it  would  be  only  to  return  again  foon,  in  order  to 
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overpower  us  by  thoufands,  and,  by  maffacring  us  all,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  comrades.  I threw  down  my  gun,  in  vexation  at 
being  compelled  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a banditti.  They  immediately  came 
upon  us,  and  without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  difmounting,  they 
ftripped  us  in  an  inftant.  Money,  arms,  clothes,  prov i fions  ; all 
our  property,  in  fhort,  was  taken.  They  left  me  my  long  under 
waiftcoat  and  my  breeches  : my  companions  were  ftripped  to  their 
fhirts.  My  turban  having  alfo  been  taken,  my  head,  bare  and 
fliaved,  was  expofed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun,  and  pained  me 
excefhvely  ; and  although  I covered  it  as  well  as  1 could  with  both 
my  hands,  this  precaution  afforded  me  no  relief.  The  booty  was 
fpread  out  upon  the  fand.  A fcore  of  Arabs  on  foot,  whom  we  had 
not  before  perceived,  frôm  their  having  been  concealed  behind  a 
heap  of  ftones,  now  joined  the  others  ; and  the  whole  party,  not 
without  no; fy  quarrels,  began  to  divide  the  fpoil. 

This  feene  would  have  furnifhed  a fkilful  artift  with  a ftriking 
fubjedt  for  a pidture.  On  one  fide  he  might  have  reprefented  the 
gang  of  robbers  covered  with  duft,  of  a black  or  tawny  complexion, 
their  countenances  parched  as  the  fands  which  their  robberies  render 
JTill  more  dreadful,  quarrelling  about  the  booty  : in  the  midft  of 
them  my  old  fervant  endeavouring,  with  great  fang-froid , to  feize 
upon  fome  of  the  articles  of  which  we  had  been  plundered,  and  oc- 
cafionally  making  fnatches  at  them  : in  the  fore-ground  the  grena- 
dier, motionlefs  and  confounded  : the  two  Egyptians,  ftupidly 
gazing  at  one  another  : myfelf  in  the  back-ground,  biting  my  nails, 
with  a look  of  anger  and  indignation  : and  laftly,  the  draughtfman, 
weeping  aloud,  and  anfwering  me  with  fobs,  when  I alked  him 
if  he  had  met  with  any  ill  ufage  : No,  Sir;  but  what  can  we  now 
get  to  eat  ? 

Tired  of  being  the  fpedtator  of  a feene  in  which  it  was  unnecefTary 
for  me  to  exhibit  myfelf,  I was  proceeding  towards  the  monaftery, 
in  hopes  of  finding  Huffein,  who  had  repaired  thither;  when  I 
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heard  myfelf  called,  and  immediately  found  myfelflaid  hold  of  by  the 
arm.  ït  was  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  an  Arab  of  the  deferts  of  Nubia, 
for  his  face  was  as  black  as  a negro’s.  Without  fayinga  word,  he  car- 
ried me  back  into  the  midlt  of  his  troop.  I took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  difpleafed  that  I had  any  of  my  clothes  left,  or  that,  upon 
confideration,  he  had  refolved  to  take  away  my  life.  How  great  was 
my  altonilhment  when  I faw  this  chief  carefully  inquiring  after 
the  clothes  and  property  which  belonged  particularly  to  me  > and 
after  having  been  a rather  too  adtive  valet- de-chambre  in  undreff- 
ing  me,  once  more  perform  that  office,  but  with  more  civility,  in 
affilting  me  to  put  on  the  different  parts  of  my  drefs,  at  the  lame 
time  returning  me  my  purfe,  and  reftoring  my  arms.  In  the  mean 
while,  other  Bedouins  rendered  the  fame  fervice  to  my  companions, 
equally  altonilhed  at  an  adventure  as  lingular  as  it  was  unexpected. 

This  was  effedted  by  the  fpirited  condudt  of  Huffein.  While 
he  was  near  the  walls  of  the  convent,  whither  he  had  repaired,  his 
gun  hanging  over  his  ffioulder,  fome  Arabs  had  been  detached  to  de- 
tain him,  and  had  feized  his  piece  j but  Huffein,  after  a long  conteft,. 
fucceeded  in  leaping  on  horfeback  behind  a Bedouin,  and  reaching 
the  place  where  molt  of  the  band  of  robbers  was  colledted,  “ Arabs,” 
faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  their  chiefs,  “ you  have  ftripped  a 
“ man  entruhed  to  my  protection,  and  for  whofe  fafety  I will  ftake 
“ my  life  ; a man  with  whom  I have  eaten,  who  has  fLept  in  my 
“tent,  and  has  become  my  brother!  Never  again  can  I enter 
“ that  tent  ; never  again  dare  I return  to  my  camp:  I mult  hence- 
“ forth  renounce  all  hopes  of  the  pleafure  of  embracing  my  wife 
“ and  children  : Arabs,  take  my  life,  or  reltore  to  my  brother  every 
“ article  of  his  property.”  This  harangue,  accompanied  with  the 
molt  determined  look,  and  delivered  in  the  molt  refolute  tone,  made 
an  impreffion  upon  the  Bedouins.  Huffein  had  fnatched  his  gum 
from  the  perfon  who  held  it,  and  while  they  were  confulting  to- 
gether, levelled  it  at  the  principal  chief  of  the  banditti,  refolved  to 
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fhoot  him  in  cafe  of  refufal,  and  thus  expofe  himfelf  to  be  butchered, 
rather  than  confent  that  we  fhould  receive  the  fmalled  injury.  Our 
conductor  was  well  known  : the  Arabs  were  convinced  from  his  de- 
rided character,  that  he  would  put  his  threats  in  execution  ; and 
partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  deference,  the  black  chief  con- 
fented  to  redore  every  thing  they  had  taken  from  me  j and  this  was 
performed  with  a fidelity  truly  admirable.  Indeed,  when  any  thing 
Oonfidered  valuable  by  the  perfon  who  had  dolen  it  was  mentioned, 
it  was  neceffary  to  urge  the  claim  ; but  no  fooner  did  the  chief  in- 
fill: upon  its  rellitution,  than  the  article  was  indantly  forthcoming. 
This  difcipline  among  fuch  a people,  and  in  a place  where  we  could 
not  expedt  to  have  found  an  inffance  of  it,  appeared  to  me  extremely 
adonifliing.  The  chief  afked  me  what  part  of  my  property  was 
ftill  miffing  ; on  my  naming  an  article,  he  afcended  a fmall  emi- 
nence, and  cried  out  : Arabs , fuch  a thing  is  not  rc fared,  let  it  be 
produced.  If  his  orders  were  not  immediately  obeyed,  he  added  : 
Come , Arabs , be  quick  ; and  the  article  claimed  was  delivered  to  me 
in  an  indant.  The  chief  then  mentioned  another  part  of  the  pro- 
perty flolen,  and  it  was  refiored  to  me  in  the  fame  manner. 

Two  hours  elapfed  before  this  fort  of  inventory  of  my  effedts 
was  completed  : every  thing  was  given  back  to  me,  except  my 
money,  of  which  I received  but  a very  fmall  part  ; but  this  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  two  Jhiecks.  Huffein,  in  particular,  required 
that  I fhould  count  in  his  prefence  the  fequins  that  had  been  re- 
turned. The  Arabs,  in  whofe  eyes  my  purfe  appeared  a valuable 
prize,  and  who  had  divided  mod:  of  its  contents,  anxioufly  waited 
the  refult  of  this  reckoning,  and  their  embarraffment  ceafed  when 
they  heard  me  declare  that  I had  received  all  my  money.  Thinking 
myfelf  fortunate  to  get  off  fo  well,  I readily  made  a facrifice  of  two 
thirds  of  what  I poffeffed,  rather  than*  incur  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  the  honed:  thieves  by  whom  I was  furrounded.  I did  not 
forget  that  I was  dill  in  the  defert,  and  had  every  thing  to  dread, 
i fhould 
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Should  I fall  a fécond  time  into  their  hands,  or  meet  with  another 
troop  of  robbers,  to  whom  they  might  give  information  of  our  route, 
and  who  might  poflibly  treat  us  with  lefs  complaifance. 

It  was  not  enough  for  thefe  banditti  to  appear  juft,  they  muft  alfo 
Shew  themfelves  polite.  The  chief  brought  me  his  horfe,  and  in- 
lifted  upon  my  mounting  it,  to  ride  the  ftiort  diftance  from  the  place, 
where  we  were,  to  the  monaftery,  while  he  followed  me  on  foot. 
Some  of  the  other  Arabs  paid  the  fame  compliment  to  my  compa- 
nions, each  of  them  walking  in  like  manner  by  the  fide  of  his  horfe. 
When  we  approached  the  walls,  we  faw  coming  down  by  a rope, 
barkets  of  bread,  and  wooden  platters  filled  with  lentils.  Forming 
a circle  on  the  fands,  we  partook  of  thefe  provisions  with  people 
who  a moment  before  appeared  as  our  enemies.  After  the  repaft, 
fome  of  them  approached  me  with  franknefs  and  even  with  a kind  of 
cordiality,  thanking  Heaven  that  I had  met  with  no  injury  ; and 
with  a degree  of  intereft,  blamed  me  for  my  temerity  in  undertak- 
ing a journey  into  the  defert,  which  they  acknowledged  was  the 
refort  only  of  thieves  and  banditti.  They  did  not  fail  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  with  great  devotion,  after  having  covered  their  arms  and  legs 
with  fand,  for  want  of  the  water  neceffary  for  the  ablutions  preferibed 
by  their  law.  Mahomet,  himfelf  an  Arab,  forefaw  how  very  fre- 
quently his  followers  might  have  occafion  to  traverfe  the  deferts, 
and  direded  that  whenever  water  could  not  be  procured,  fand  might 
be  ufed  as  a fubftitute. 

The  JJoeick  of  the  robbers  applied  to  me  for  a gratification,  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  had  kept  none  of  my  money,  and  that  he  had,  be- 
sides, taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  have  my  property  reftored.  I 
meant  to  have  given  him  the  fequins  I had  left  ; but  HuSfein,  feeing 
this,  flew  into  a violent  paffion,  and  protefted  that  he  would  not 
fuffer  me  to  give  him  a Single  medine.  And,  in  fad:,  although  I 
endeavoured  to  deceive  his  vigilance,  I could  find  no  opportunity  of 
making  my  prefent  to  the  other  foeick. 
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Huffein’s  obffinacy,  which  doubtlefs  was  dictated  by  the  mod  ge- 
nerous motives,  irritated  our  new  friends,  and  had  like  to  have  made 
them  once  more  our  enemies.  They,  however,  contented  themfelves 
with  warning  me  to  be  upon  my  guard  ; for  that  another  time  they 
would  behave  in  a very  different  manner,  and  begin  by  putting 
HufTein  to  death.  But  Huffein  laughed  at  their  threats,  and  dill 
perfided  in  his  refufal.  Had  he  known  that  thefe  people  were  then 
podeffed  of  a great  part  of  my  money,  he  would  not  have  let  them 
had  a moment’s  peace  till  the  whole  was  reffored. 

Laftly,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  fucceffion 
of  thefe  extraordinary  fcenes,  the  JJ:eick  Abdalla , for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  Bedouin  chief,  defired  that  I would  write  him  a cer- 
tificate, ffating  that  I had  met  with  him  in  the  defert,  and  that  he 
had  taken  nothing  from  me,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I was  fatif- 
fied  with  his  conduct.  He  caufed  one  of  the  monks  of  the  convent 
to  defcend  by  the  fame  rope  by  which  the  plates  and  bafkets  had 
been  let  down  : the  certificate  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  prefented 
to  me  to  fign.  Having  moff  affuredly  no  defire  to  atteff  the  good 
conduct  of  fuch  banditti,  I aflumed  a name  which  had  fome  analogy 
to  our  adventure,  and  fubfcribed  it  La  Déroute.  Abdalla  carefully 
pocketed  this  valuable  paper , and  left  us,  after  having  wifhed  me  a 
very  good  journey,  and  once  more  cautioned  me  to  be  on  my  guard. 
His  advice  was  unnecedary  : I had  fully  refolved  to  ufe  every  pre- 
caution in  my  power,  that  I might  not  again  be  taken  by  furprife. 

I learned  that  thefe  Arabs  were  apprized  of  our  journey,  and 
from  its  commencement  had  followed  our  route.  They  had  been 
lurking  under  the  walls  of  the  monadery  fince  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  had  informed  the  monks  that  fome  Franks  would  ar- 
rive there  that  very  day.  Till  the  moment  when  they  perceived  us, 
they  had  been  concerting  the  manner  in  which  they  might  attack  us 
with  the  fmalled  rifkj  for  they  were  not  free  from  apprehenfion, 
knowing  that  we  were  well  armed . For  fome  time  they  had  refolved  not 
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to  fhew  themfelves,  but  to  let  us  approach  fo  near  that  they  could 
ealily  Ihoot  us  : at  the  entreaty  of  the  Copts,  however,  they  con- 
fented  to  drop  this  plan  of  affaffination. 

Having  got  rid  of  thefe  dangerous  people,  I was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a long  altercation  with  the  monks.  Having  been  Spectators  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  morning  on  the  plain,  they  could  have  no 
doubt  of  our  being  Europeans;  they  pretended , however,  not  to  believe 
it,  and  required  that  one  of  us  Should  demonftrate  to  a father  fent  on 
purpofe  as  an  examinator,  that  we  had  not  undergone  any  religious 
mutilation.  This  obltacle  being  removed,  a frefh  difficulty  was 
Started.  They  infilled  upon  drawing  us  up  by  the  rope,  as  the  only 
mode  of  admiffion.  Their  convent,  the  walls  of  which  are  very 
high,  is  enclofed  on  all  fides,  with  the  exception  of  a fmall  door, 
or  iron  wicket,  and  I defired  to  be  admitted  by  this  natural  entrance. 
The  Copts  afferted  that  the  door  was  not  opened  but  on  particular 
occafions,  when  they  received  their  provisions,  and  never  when 
Arabs  were  roving  about  in  the  neighbourhood  ; they  therefore  en- 
treated me  to  fallen  myfelf  to  the  rope.  In  order  to  fhew  us  the 
convenience  of  this  method  of  travelling  in  the  air,  the  monk  who 
was  with  us  fufpended  himfelf  to  the  rope,  and  he  was  immediately, 
by  means  of  a pulley,  drawn  up  like  the  bucket  of  a well.  Two  or 
three  of  my  party,  thinking  that  they  faw  the  Bedouins  ffiil  at  their 
heels,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  hoifted  up  in  the  firme  manner. 
Their  example  had  no  effeCt  upon  me  ; and  as  there  was  a gate,  I 
infilled  that  it  Should  be  opened.  I was  Seconded  by  Huffein,  who 
Swore  that  if  the  monks  did  not  afford  Shelter  to  his  camels,  he 
would  return  in  a few  days,  and  exterminate  every  foul  in  the  con- 
vent. His  threats  were  more  efficacious  than  my  Solicitations,  and 
the  wicket  was  opened  to  us,  not  without  extraordinary  precaution. 
But  as  it  was  much  too  low  to  allow  the  camels  to  enter,  Huffein 
made  them  lie  down  upon  a mat,  and,  to  prevent  them  from  riling, 
tied  one  of  their  legs,  by  a cord  paffed  round  their  back.  By  the 
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joint  exertions  of  feveral  men,  the  camels,  having  their  heads  held 
down,  were,  one  after  another,  dragged  in  upon  the  mat.  I was  at 
a lofs  which  to  admire  mold,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arab  in  making 
a large  animal  go  through  a fmall  wicket,  or  the  patience  of  the 
camel  in  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  tied,  jerked,  and  dragged  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  we  and  our  beaffs  were  all  got  into  the 
convent.  The  monks  conduced  the  whole  party,  except  Huffein, 
to  their  chapel.  We  there  attended  a very  long  fervice,  which  was 
followed  by  a rather  fcanty  fupper,  confiding  only  of  plain  boiled 
rice. 

The  moon  fpread  her  fiver  rays  over  the  furrounding  defert,  and 
by  her  mild  light  foftened  its  dreary  afpedd.  Around  us  reigned  the 
mold  profound  flence.  We  were  in  the  midld  of  an  immenfe  foli- 
tude,  in  which  there  was  no  objedd  to  interrupt  the  view.  At  length 
Huffein  perceived  a large  animal,  and  he  fired  at  it  juff  as  it  paffed 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  but  did  not  bring  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  a 
wild  boar,  which  the  Arabs  call  hanzire , a name  they  give  like- 
wife  to  the  domeffic  hog.  We  had  before  feen  two  of  them,  but  at 
a dildance,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey  through  the  defert. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  probable,  that  the  wild  boars  of  Egypt 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Europe.  The  great  difference  of  climate, 
and  the  ffill  greater  difference  of  fituation,  muld  have  occafioned  at 
leafd  fome  varieties  in  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.  More  multiplied 
in  temperate  or  cold  countries,  which  appear  more  fuitable  to  their 
nature,  they  inhabit  the  thick  receffes  of  the  forefd,  where  they  can 
find  abundance  of  food.  They  never  leave  the  woods  but  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  or  to  ravage  the  growing  crops  ; and  thefe  predatory 
excurfons  are  undertaken  only  by  night.  In  general,  they  retire  to 
the  clofeld  and  darkeft  places  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the  brightnefs 
and  heat  of  which  they  leem  to  dread.  The  wild  boar  of  Egypt,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  fhelter.  Continually  expofed  to  the  rays  of  a 
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burning  fun,  he  roams  over  the  hotteft  fands,  where  he  with  diffi- 
culty finds  a few  fcattered  fhrubs,  which  afford  him  a fcanty  fut> 
fiftence,  and  fcarcely  any  fliade.  He  is  alfo  frequently  feen  in  the 
defert  of  Nitria,  which  is  the  refort  of  a greater  number  of  animals 
■than  any  other  part  of  the  deferts,  on  account  of  the  fheets  of  water 
it  contains,  and  of  the  plants  that  grow  upon  their  banks. 

Thefe  boars  are  folitary,  though  a general  want  of  food  fometimes 
drives  them  in  herds  to  the  environs  of  the  lakes  of  natron.  The 
two  that  I faw  were  by  themfelves  ; they  carried  their  head  low  ; 
and  their  gait  is  a fort  of  trot. 

As  the  Mahometans  and  Copts  do  not  eat  the  flefh  of  the  wild 
boar  more  than  that  of  the  hog,  and  hold  both  thefe  animals  in 
equal  abhorrence,  it  was  impoffible  to  procure  a wild  boar  in  Egypt, 
at  leaft  without  going  for  it  in  perfon  to  the  defert.  Huffein’s  ball 
having  miffed  the  one  at  which  he  fired,  I loft  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  my  conjectures  refpeCting  the  race  of  thefe  wild  boars  ; 
but  I cannot  conceive  them  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe.  It  is 
perhaps  in  this  fenfe  only  that  we  muff  underftand  the  paffages  of 
Ariffotle  * and  Pliny  -f*,  who  have  afferted  that  there  are  no  wild 
boars  in  Africa. 

The  travellers  wTho  have  preceded  me,  have  not  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  myfelf  ; or  if  fome  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining a hanzire , they  have  done  it  in  a very  fuperficial  manner. 
What  information,  for  inftance,  can  be  obtained  from  this  paffage 
of  Maillet  ? 11  A few  wild  boars  are  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt  ; they 
“ are  more  gentle  than  our  domefic  hogs  ; it  would  even  be  very  dif- 
‘ ‘ ficult  to  dif cover  any  difference  between  them  j;.”  “ Wild  boars,” 

fays  Buffon,  “ are  as  common  in  Alia  and  Africa  as  in  Europe §.” 

**  Hift.  Nat.  lib,  viii.  cap.  24.  f Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  33. 

X Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  p.  31.  § Hitt.  Nat.  du  Cochon. 
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But  this  paffage  has  left  us  in  the  fame  uncertainty  as  to  the  fpecics 
of  thefe  animals  in  Africa;  it  is  afterwards  apparently  removed,  Buf- 
fon  having  given  an  account  and  a drawing  of  an  African  wild  boar  *, 
which  is  remarkable  for  feveral  particular  characters  ; hence  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  hanzire  of  Egypt  is  the  fame  animal  as 
the  wild  boar  of  Africa. 

* Suppl,  à l’Hift.  Nat,  des  Quadrupèdes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DEPARTURE  OF  HUSSEIN  .—COPTIC  MONKS.— THEIR  CONVENT;  THEIR  CHURCH  ; THEIR 
SERVICE;  THEIR  RITES;  THEIR  FOOD;  THEIR  DRESS  ; THEIR  GARDEN. — FULFUL  BELADI> 
— GYPSUM. — SAL-GEM. — OTHER  CONVENTS  IN  THE  DESERT— SEA  WITHOUT  WATER— 
BEDOUINS— VILE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  MONKS— FOGS  AND  RAIN. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  monaftery,  HufTein  reminded  me 
of  what  had  paffed  the  preceding  evening,  and  of  the  trouble  he  had 
had  to  extricate  me  from  fo  perilous  a fituation.  He  obferved,  that 
another  time  he  could  not  poffibly  hope  for  the  fame  fuccefs,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  candidly,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
anfwer  for  what  might  happen,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  would  not 
fail  to  kill  him,  if  they  fhould  again  find  us  together.  He  added, 
that  for  his  own  fafety  he  was  going  to  return  immediately,  and 
offered  to  conduct  me  back  by  the  fame  route  we  had  come; 
but  that  I muft  inftantly  decide.  My  determination  was  as  prompt 
as  he  could  de  fire.  I had  not  undertaken  this  journey  to  finifh  it  fo 
abruptly  ; dangers  of  which  I was  well  aware  before  I fet  out,  did 
not  appear  fufficient  to  deter  me  ; and,  as  I had  reached  the  middle  of 
thefe  deferts,  I wifhed,  at  lead,  not  to  leave  them  without  making  fome 
observations.  HufTein,  vexed  at  my  refolution,  fet  off  immediately, 
but  not  before  he  had  embraced  me  in  a kind  and  affeding  manner  ; 
and  he  left  me  fliut  up  within  four  walls,  without  either  of  us 
knowing  how  I fhould  get  out. 

This  retreat  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Greek  monks.  They  were 
fucceeded  by  Copts,  or  natives  of  Egypt,  who,  having  embraced 
Chriftianity,  had  feen  fpring  from  their  bofom  fome  of  thofe  com- 
munities which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  religious,  but  which,  in 
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general,  have  been  the  finks  of  vice  and  lazinefs.  Here  barbarifm 
and  grofs  ignorance  had  fiill  fixed  their  abode.  Thefe  monks  fiill 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  ancient  anchorites,  who,  thinking 
themfelves  born  for  no  ufeful  end,  retired  in  the  prime  of  life  to  fe- 
clude  themfelves  from  fociety,  and  bury  themfelves  in  thefe  difmal 
folitudes.  A Saint  Macarius,  in  particular,  had  madehimfelf  very  fa- 
mous, and  his  name  was  given  to  the  delert  that,  in  ancient  times, 
was  d i ft  ingui  fhed  by  the  appellation  of  Ni  tria,  an  appellation 
it  will,  no  doubt,  retain,  as  there  will  always  be  found  here  the 
natron , or  nitre  of  the  ancients,  and  as  the  defignations  made  from 
nature  have  a charadter  of  grandeur  and  immutability  much  beyond 
thofe  which  originate  in  the  caprices  of  man. 

The  prefent  habitation  of  the  Coptic  cenobites  is  called  Zaidi  el 
Bara  mous , and  by  the  Arabs,  Kafr  Zaidi.  It  is  an  enclofure  of 
high  walls  without  any  gate,  for  that  name  cannot  be  given  to  a 
little  wicket  which  is  opened  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year.  Perfons  coming  in  and  going  out  are  hoified  up  and  lowered 
down  by  means  of  a fixong  rope  and  a pulley.  The  building  is  en- 
tirely confirudled  of  foft  calcareous  fiones,  feveral  of  which  contain 
fofiile  (hells.  Within  the  walls  there  is  a fort  of  fmall  fort,  fur- 
rounded  by  ditches,  over  which  is  built  a drawbridge.  Here  the 
monks  retire,  when  the  Arabs  fucceed  in  forcing  the  outer  wall.  Ten 
years  before,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  here  againd 
Huflein,  who,  having  made  a breach  in  the  great  walls,  had  pil- 
laged and  hacked  the  convent.  The  Copts,  who  related  to  me  this 
event,  added,  that  the  fame  Hudein,  my  faithful  companion,  my 
brave  and  trufty  friend,  was  then  the  mod  formidable  of  Bedouins, 
the  mod  determined  of  robbers  ; but  that  for  fome  years  he  had  led  a 
peaceable  and  honed  life.  He  mud  have  been  a dangerous  enemy,- 
for  to  extraordinary  courage  he  added  uncommon  dexterity.  I have 
frequently  feen  him  (hoot  at  fmall  birds  at  a great  didance  with 
a (ingle  ball,  and  he  feldom  miffed  his  mark. 
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In  the  little  fort  are  a church,  a cittern,  provifions  ; every  thing, 
in  ihort,  to  enable  the  monks  to  futtain  a long  fiege.  Here  they  alfo 
keep  their  books,  written  in  the  Coptic  language,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
They  are  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  them,  although 
they  never  read  them,  but  fuffer  them  to  lie  about  on  the  ground, 
eaten  by  vermin,  and  covered  with  dutt. 

Zaidi  el  Baramous  being  a place  fo  remarkable  in  the  hittory  of  my 
travels,  I had  a drawing  of  it  made.  (See  Plate  J ill.)  The  view 
was  taken  from  the  north-eaft.  The  great  gate,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  front,  is  entirely  walled  up,  and  the  little 
wicket  is  the  only  entrance  left.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  mention,  that, 
in  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  lakes  of  natron,  the  draughtfman 
has  delineated  a part  of  them  in  a falfe  fituation  : they  are  at  a much 
greater  dittance,  and  lie  in  front  of  the  convent. 

The  cells  of  the  monks  are  vaulted  and  very  low  : they  are  level 
with  the  ground  in  the  court  ; dens  fuitable  to  the  flothful  and  ig- 
norant wretches  by  whom  they  are  inhabited. 

The  church  is  fimple,  and  without  any  other  ornament  than  a few 
oftrich’s  eggs,  and  fome  bad  pictures  of  faints.  In  countries  where 
paintings  are  in  a manner  profcribed,  thefe  pafs  for  mafterpieces  ; and 
the  monks,  who  took  a pleafure  in  fhewing  them  to  me,  appeared 
attonifhed  at  my  viewing  them  with  an  air  of  difdain.  The  fervice 
is  performed  in  Arabic  and  modern  Coptic,  that  is  to  fay,  in  Greek 
Coptic,  for  the  literal  Coptic,  or  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs,  is 
unknown  to  the  prefent  Copts*.  The  Gofpel  is  read  in  Arabic,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  underftood  by  the  natives.  Although  the 

* Vanfleb  (Nouv.  Relation  de  l’Egypte,  p.  363.)  relates  that  he  had  the  fatisfaftion 
to  fee  at  Siout,  in  1763,  the  laft  Copt  who  underftood  his  language,  and  with  whom 
it  was  to  die.  This  man  being  eighty  years  old,  and  deaf,  Vanfteb  could  get  from 
him  very  little  information. 
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prayers  are  faid  in  modem  Coptic,  which  mofl  of  the  monks  under- 
hand, yet  none  of  them  can  fpeak  that  language,  and  they  make  ufe 
only  of  the  Arabic.  In  fhort,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
confuflon  that  fometimes  prevails  in  their  church  : they  often  know 
not  what  they  are  to  flng  ; one  would  have  a particular  anthem  or 
pfalm,  and  another  a different  one;  they  then  difpute  and  come 
to  blows  : in  the  mean  time  a third  chants  a prayer,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  choir,  and  thus  the  quarrel  is  terminated.  Their 
lînging  conflits  of  Turkifh  and  Arabic  airs,  accompanied  by  cymbals, 
the  noife  of  which,  mixed  with  their  fqualling  voices,  and  their  dis- 
cordant mufic,  makes  the  church  re-echo  with  a medley  of  jarring 
founds. 

Want  of  occupation  had  made  us  devout  « tve  Seldom  miffed  attend- 
ing church.  The  monks  had  imagined  that  it  would  be  highly 
agreeable  to  us  to  be  prefent  at  their  night  mafs  ; and  the  Superior 
himfelf  took  the  trouble  to  call  us  in  the  middle  of  the  firft  night  that 
we  paffed  there;  but  I gave  him  to  understand,  that  we  would  in 
future  difpenfe  with  this  Superfluous  mark  of  his  attention.  It  was 
quite  enough  to  witnefs  their  extravagancies  during  the  day.  In  other 
refpedts,  we  followed  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Copts.  I obferved 
the  monk  next  to  me,  and  imitated  all  he  did  ; each  of  my  people 
did  the  fame  ; and  there  fometimes  occurred  ridiculous  Situations  and 
comic  Scenes,  at  which,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  community,  my 
companions  laughed  aloud. 

During  Service  the  monks  neither  kneel,  fit,  nor  fland  upright  : 
they  remain  upon  their  feet,  keeping  their  rump  againfl  the  wall, 
with  their  body  bent  forward,  and  Supporting  themfelves  on  a kind  of 
crutch  or  flick,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  chancel  is  Separate 
and  kept  Shut,  as  in  the  Greek  churches.  The  priefl  celebrates  mafs 
with  water.  Their  Sacred  vafes  are  nothing  more  than  a kind  of 
glafs  plates,  like  thofe  which  at  our  tables  are  ufed  to  Set  off  the 
deffert.  They  confecrate  common  bread  : the  priefl  cuts  it  in  pieces 
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and  mixes  it  with  water,  which  is  likewife  confecrated.  This  makes 
a kind  of  foup,  of  which  he  eats  a few  fpoonfuls;  and  afterwards  ad- 
miniffers  the  facrament,  alfo  with  a fpoon,  to  all  thofe  that  are  prefent. 
After  the  communion,  the  officiating  prieft  wafh.es  his  hands,  places 
himfelf  at  the  door  of  the  chancel,  with  his  wet  hands  extended  ; and 
every  perfon  goes  in  proceffion  to  prefent  his  face  to  be  ftroked  with 
them,  fo  that  the  faces  of  the  congregation  ferve  inftead  of  a tow'el. 
During  the  mafs,  the  prieft  alfo  bleffes  little  round  loaves,  which  are 
not  half  baked  : thefe  he  diftributes  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fervice, 
though  this  diftribution  is  not  made  without  fome  quarrels.  The 
prieft  who  celebrates  mafs,  is  dreffed  in  a kind  of  white  fhirt,  made 
with  a cowl,  and  covered  with  little  croffes.  During  the  other 
prayers,  he  wears  only  a large  fillet  of  w'hite  linen,  with  fimilar 
little  croffes,  half  twifted  round  his  head  in  the  form  of  a turban, 
and  the  two  ends  hanging  down  before  and  behind. 

Thefe  Copts  are  fond  of  the  buftle  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
rapidly  fucceed  each  other  : they  are  always  in  motion  during  the 
time  of  fervice.  The  officiating  monk,  in  particular,  is  in  confiant 
exercife  : he  is  every  moment  fcattering  incenfe  over  the  faints,  the 
pidures,  the  books,  & c.  At  every  one  of  thefe  operations  he  kiffes 
his  left  hand.  After  having  made  frequent  ufe  of  his  cenfer,  he  runs 
up  to  each  of  the  perfons  prefent,  applies  his  hand  to  their  forehead, 
and  again  feizes  hold  of  his  cenfer.  When  all  his  rounds  are  finiffied, 
he  gives  his  benedidion  with  a fmall  crofs,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
firfl  flicks  a little  bit  of  wax  taper.  When  the  whole  fervice  is  over, 
every  one  of  the  congregation  goes  and  kiffes  a little  cufhion,  covered 
with  a greafy  cloth,  then  a crofs,  and  afterwards  the  fhrine  of  the 
faints,  on  which  he  rubs  and  rolls  his  head. 

The  Arabs,  like  true  reprobates,  thinking  that  religious  knavery 
is  common  to  all  countries,  allege,  that  the  fhrine,  which  is  very 
large,  contains  only  bones  of  camels  and  affes  that  have  died  in  the 
defert,  and  been  colleded  from  all  quarters  by  the  monks.  The 
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latter,  011  the  contrary,  pretend,  that  it  is  the  repofitory  of  the  bodies 
of  feven  faints,  among  whom  they  moft  particularly  revere  two, 
Saint  Maximous  and  Saint  Domadious.  Indeed,  except  the  Virgin 
and  Saint  George,  whom  they  alfo  Hold  in  great  veneration,  thefe 
are  the  only  faints  reprefented  in  their  pidtures. 

In  this  convent  there  were  only  three  priefts  and  fome  friars  ; but 
the  Coptic  cultivators  came  here  from  time  to  time  to  do  penance  j 
yet  in  the  exercife  of  their  devotion,  they  do  not  forget  to* bring  the 
monks  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  There  were  in  all,  at  this  time, 
twenty-three  perfons  in  the  monaflery.  They  eat  in  common  in  a 
refedtory  ; and  one  of  them  reads  during  the  meals,  which  could  not 
poflibly  be  worfe.  Their  whole  fare  confifts  of  bread,  or  rather 
bifcuit,  made  of  flour  of  lentils,  and  rice  boiled  in  fait  and  water, 
without  any  fort  of  feafoning,  deteftable  cheefe,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  honey  ; but  what  was  moft  difagreeable  to  me,  was  the  very 
brackifh  and  ill-tafted  water  which  is  their  only  beverage.  Their 
provifions  are  the  fruit  of  their  mendicatory  collections,  chiefly  the 
alms  of  the  rich  Copts  at  Cairo  thefe  fupplies  are  conveyed  to  them 
twice  or  thrice  a year  by  caravans  of  camels  ; and  the  Arabs  fuflfer 
them  to  pafs  freely,  confldering  them  as  their  own  flock.  In  fadt, 
thofe  that  travel  through  the  defert  are  fure  of  finding  neceflaries  for 
themfelves  and  their  horfes  in  thefe  Coptic  monafteries.  They  have 
only  to  ring  a fmall  bell,  the  cord  of  which  hangs  down  on  the  out- 
fide  ; and  when  they  are  obferved  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  they 
immediately  receive  what  they  want.  It  was  not  enough  for 
the  monks  of  the  deferts  to  form  focieties  that  were  ufelefs,  they 
muft  alfo  render  them  prejudicial  and  dangerous.  Without  the  af- 
fiflance  which  the  Bedouins  here  find,  they  could  not  fubfift 
long  in  the  environs,  nor  infeft,  with  their  continual  depredations, 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  deferts.  Under  a government  that 
had  any  idea  of  an  efficient  police,  fuch  retreats,  the  attradlion 
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and  rendezvous  of  robbers,  would  not  have  been  long  fuffered  to 
exift. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  men,  who  pafled  for  religious,  a title  they 
little  deferved,  perfectly  accorded  with  the  fort  of  caverns  in  which 
they  dwell,  as  well  as  with  the  coarfe  fimplicity  of  their  food. 
A kind  of  robe,  and  a long  fliirt  of  black  linen,  is  the  whole  of  their 
clothing;  and  the  difmal  colour  of  this  lingular  drefs,  differing  only 
a fhade  from  the  dark  complexion  of  their  broad  face,  their  fhort 
hature,  their  mean  look,  characters  tranfmitted  to  the  Copts  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  render  them  the  molt  ugly  of  mankind  ; and  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  molt  filthy  and  difgufting. 

in  the  middle  of  the  enclofure  they  have  fpread  a little  earth, 
on  a fmall  fpot  which  they  had  cultivated  ; and  this  they  call  a 
garden.  They  have  raifed  in  it  a few  atlès,  which  thrive  pretty 
well,  and  a fmall  number  of  plants,  forming,  in  thefe  barren  plains, 
rather  an  objedt  of  curiofity  than  of  ufeful  cultivation.  Among  thefe 
plants  there  is  one  which  {truck  me,  and  which  I never  faw  in  any 
other  place  in  Egypt  : it  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
more  fouthern  climates.  It  is  called  fulful  bèladi , that  is,  pepper 
of  the  country  ; it  is,  in  faCt,  aromatic.  Its  fialks,  eaten  raw,  or 
drefifed  with  meat,  ferve  for  feafoning.  As  it  had  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit  when  I faw  it,  I could  not  afeertain  to  what  genus  it 
belongs  ; but  certainly  it  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  the  peppers. 
No  botanift  has  mentioned  it,  nor  was  it  at  all  known  by  thofe 
to  whom  I have  fhewn  the  drawing.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  a new  plant.  (See  the  drawing  of  it , Plate  XIV.  Fig.  1.) 
Its  numerous  ftalks,  which  rife  only  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  are  green,  and  the  tops  are  yellow. 

By  the  fide  of  the  monaftery  are  fome  ruins,  which  I was  in- 
formed were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice.  There  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  there  a very  deep  well,  to  which  there  is  a defeent  by  a flight 
of  fleps  ; its  water  is  as  brackifli  as  that  of  the  well  which  fupplies 
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the  prefent  convent.  In  front  of  the  gate,  the  monks  had  collected 
fome  {tones  for  the  confirmation  of  new  cells  ; and  I remarked  that 
almofl  all  of  them  were  only  natron  grown  extremely  hard.  In  the 
vicinity  there  is  likewife  found  a quantity  of  the  common  gypfum, 
called,  in  Arabic,  guips  *,  and  of  laminated  gypfum  or  lapis  fpecu - 
laris  -j~. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  of  natron  there  are  fome  thick 
and  folid  ftrata  of  fal-gem  or  rock-fait];,  which  are  broken  into 
large  malles.  The  outfide  of  this  fait  is  of  a dazzling  whitenefs, 
and  the  infide  of  a rofy  hue.  In  fome  places  there  is  alfo  found, 
but  much  more  rarely,  another  fort  of  fal-gem,  cryflallized  in  fmall 
pieces,  which  are  hard,  folid,  whitifh,  pellucid,  and  of  nearly  a 
pyramidical  form  : it  is  called  melhe  macktoum , or  marked  fait , be- 
caufe  thefe  little  pyramids  have  upon  their  bafe  a mark  which  appears 
to  be  artificial,  and  which  has  probably  been  imprinted  by  the 
Coptic  monks,  in  order  to  add  to  the  marvellous  origin  that 
they  have  contrived  to  attach  to  this  production  of  nature.  They 
appeared  very  much  aftonifhed  at  the  doubts  which  I expreffed 
on  this  fubjeCt,  and  had  not  fufficient  effrontery  to  perfifl  in  their 
impofition.  They  alone  affume  the  tafk  of  collecting  the  marked 
fait,  which  they  detach  from  the  ground  by  fmall  iron  crows  ; and 
thofe  who  are  as  flupidly  credulous  as  the  perfons  to  whom  the  lies 
of  the  monks  are  fo  many  oracles,  are  led  to  believe  that  this  faline 
cryftallization  takes  place  only  on  the  night  of  the  fall  of  the  dew  called 
in  Egypt  goutte , the  pretended  precurfor  of  the  commencement  of  the 
rife  of  the  Nile,  and  that  on  the  following  day  no  vefliges  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  This  monkifh  impofture  turned,  as  ufual,  to  the  profit 
of  its  propagators  ; for,  if  the  monks  of  Za'idi  el  Baramous  were  the 
only  perfons  who  collected  this  fal-gem,  they  were  likewife  the  only 
perfons  who  fold  it;  and  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  which 
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they  had  given  it,  occafioned  it  to  be  in  great  requeft.  Its  properties 
were  confidered  almoft  miraculous  ; but  that  refpeding  which  the 
fmalleft  doubt  was  not  to  be  entertained,  becaufe  it  is  attefted  by  the 
monks,  is  its  virtue  of  rendering  women  fruitful,  and  being  an 
infallible  remedy  for  barrennefs.  I was  alfo  informed  that  the  gold- 
fmiths  of  the  country  make  ufe  of  it  in  their  bufinefs. 

Befides  thefe  different  fpecies  of  fait,  the  lakes  of  the  deferts  of 
Nitria  produce  likewife  a great  quantity  of  reeds,  which  are  made  a 
confiderable  article  of  trade.  The  Egyptians  gather  them,  in  order  to 
make  mats  of  their  leaves,  and  pipe-fhanks  of  their  ftalks. 

The  monaftery  of  Zaidi  el  Baramous  was  not  the  only  one  exifting, 
in  this  defolate  country.  Some  others,  built  in  the  fame  valley,  but 
at  a diftance  from  this,  marked  the  fite  of  the  ancient  retreats  of  x 
number  of  anchorites  anticipating  death  by  a ufelefs  and  favage  life, 
making  it  their  foie  ftudy  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
having  abjured  the  quality  of  men,  endeavouring  to  form  a barren 
colony  for  heaven.  From  Zaidi  el  Baramous  I took  with  a compafs 
the  bearings  of  the  building  which  could  be  feen  from  the  top  of  the 
walls.  The  fmall  uninhabited  houfe  of  Saint  Maximous  lay  to  the 
eaft-fouth-eaft  ; another  monaftery,  called  Zaidi  Souri  an,  at  about 
two  leagues  diftance  to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft  ; near  the  latter  a fécond 
to  the  fouth  by  eaft  ; laftly,  on  the  other  f de  of  the  lakes  of  natron, 
and  to.  the  north  by  eaft,  a fmall  deferted  building,  which  had  been 
ereCted  by  a kiafchef  appointed  to  reprefs  and  keep  off  the  Bedouins. 
It  now  ferved  as  a place  of  fhelter  to  the  people  who  came  to  colled 
the  natron. 

At  the  diftance  of  a day’s  journey  to  the  weft,  is  the  fea  without 
water,  bahr  bêla  ma , formerly  the  bed  of  a communication  between 
the  lakes  Mceris  and  Mareotis.  The  rocks,  of  different  forms,  with 
which  this  dry  canal  abounds,  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  petrified 
pieces  of  boats;  fome  perfons  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
they  faw  there  men  and,,  animals  in  a.  fimilar  ftate  of  petrifadion. 
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Ætitœ , or  eagle-ftones,  are  very  rommon  in  the  environs.  Farther 
on,  in  the  fame  direction,  that  is,  to  the  weft,  beyond  the  fea  with- 
out water,  in  the  defert  of  Libya,  are  to  be  found  fertile  diftridts, 
covered  with  date-trees,  and  feveral  other  plants,  but  without  a 
fingle  inhabitant  ; at  leaf:,  this  was  the  account  I obtained  from  the 

monks  and  Arabs  of  the  defert. 

# 

A Coptic  peafant  from  Terané  came  to  the  convent,  and  brought 
us  tidings  of  our  Bedouin  robbers.  Not  fuppofing  that  I fhould  re- 
main Lèverai  days  in  fo  wretched  and  defolate  a place,  they  had 
waited  forme  behind  the  Syrian  monaftery,  Zaïdi  Souri  an  ; till,  at 
-Jength,  tired  at  not  feeing  me,  they  thought  I had  taken  another 
route.  -But  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  to  regret  the  time  loft 
for  pillage,  they  had  proceeded  to  the  environs  of  Terané , where 
they  had  carried  off  the  camels,  and  feized  the  provifions  of  a party 
of  peafants  who  were  coming  to  colled:  natron.  The  perfon  who 
gave  us  this  information  had  met  them  leading  away  the  camels  they 
•had  taken. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  this  man,  I difeovered  in  the  morn- 
ing, near  the  walls,  the  recent  tracks  of  a horfe,  and  I doubted  not 
but  we  fhould  foon  fee  fome  Arabs.  In  fad,  a few  hours  after, 
.there  was  a violent  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  gate.  It  was  a party 
of  feven  Bedouins,  who  manifefted  much  anxiety  and  diftruft,  and 
were  afraid  of  coming  very  near,  becaufe  they  faid  there  were 
ftrangers  in  the  convent.  The  monks  endeavoured  to  banifh  their 
appréhendons,  and  lowered  them  down  fome  provifions.  While 
they  were  eating,  I dreffed  myfelf  in  the  robe  and  cowl  of  a monk, 
and  went  up  to  the  gallery  to  examine  them  at  my  eafe.  They  were 
converging  with  the  Copts,  in  the  middle  of  whom  I took  my 
ftation.  Having  learned  that  the  JJjeick  Huffein  had  come  there  with 
camels,  they  wilhed  to. know  the  reafon.  One  of  them  had  rode 
round  the  monaftery  the  evening  before,  and  had  feen  on  the  walls  a 
perfon  with  a red  turban.  They  talked  of  Franks  in  fearch  of  trea- 
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fures,  with  whom  they  Teemed  very  anxious  to  meet.  The  Copts 
endeavoured  to  miflead  them  by  telling  them  a thoufand  dories,  to 
which  they  did  not  Teem  to  give  credit.  Having  thrown  off  the 
monk’s  dirty  robe,  and  joined  my  two  companions,  on  whom  I 
could  moft  depend,  I defired  the  Copts  to  open  the  wicket.  The 
opportunity  was  mod:  favourable  : the  banditti  were  fitting  round  the 
provifions  that  had  been  given  them;  their  guns  were  lying  upon 
the  finds,  a good  way  off;  and  their  horfes,  under  the  fhade  of  a wall, 
were  at  a dill  greater  didance.  Thunderdruck  at  our  fortie , not  one 
of  the  robbers  would  have  efcaped,  and  their  horfes  would  have 
ferved  to  convey  us  out  of  a didriid  whence  it  was  not  very  eafy  to 
make  our  retreat.  But  all  my  folicitations,  and  even  threats,  were  of 
no  avail.  The  Copts  oppofed  my  plan,  under  the  apprehenfion, 
that  if  a fingle  Bedouin  fliould  efcape,  he  would  colled:  numbers  of 
his  comrades,  and  return  to  fack  the  convent.  Not  having  been  able 
to  carry  my  defign  into  execution,  the  Arabs  remained  ignorant  of 
what  was  palling  between  us,  and  departed  after  they  had  finiflied 
their  meal,  taking  the  road  of  Za'idi  Sourian,  doubtlefs  with  a view 
of  there  intercepting  our  party. 

Ï had  difpatched  one  of  the  peafants,  who  were  in  the  convent,  to 
Ter  a né,  where  I was  told  there  was  a camp  of  Bedouins,  in  order 
to  hire  them  to  come  with  their  beads  to  conduct  us  out  of  the  defert. 
On  the  1 3th  of  January,  being  the  fifth  day  of  our  retreat  among  the 
Copts,  ten  of  thefe  Bedouins,  well  armed,  arrived  with  a camel  and 
fome  aflfes.  One  of  them  had,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of 
natron,  fhot  a flamingo,  which  he  gave  me.  Although  this  bird 
is  very  bad  eating,  it  became  a dainty  to  people  who  had  lived 
feveral  days  in  a date  of  rigorous  abdinence.  My  companions  lod 
no  time  in  roading  it  ; but  at  the  moment  when  we  were  preparing 
to  make  an  excellent  meal,  the  monks  fell  upon  it  with  a vo- 
racity comparable  to  that  of  fo  many  jackals,  ravenous  and  filthy 
animals,  which,  in  a cowardly  manner,  feize  upon  a difguding  and 
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eafily  acquired  prey  that  they  have  not  the  courage  to  attack.  Thus, 
in  an  inflant,  our  bird  difappeared  under  the  claws  and  teeth  of  thefe 
monajlic  jackals. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  take  our  leave  of  thefe  vile  Copts,  I propofed 
to  make  them  fome  prefent,  in  return  for  the  difagreeable  entertain- 
ment we  had  received.  I recollected,  however,  that  I had  to 
deal  with  men  more  dangerous  than  the  Bedouins,  who,  frank  and 
generous  in  their  friendfliip,  preferve  fome  fort  of  honour  even 
in  the  commiffion  of  their  depredations.  The  fuperior  told  me  that 
it  was  proper  I fhould  give  fomething  firft  for  the  convent,  next  for 
the  embellifhment  of  the  church,  then  for  the  poor,  and  laftly  for 
himfelf.  Having  patiently  liftened  to  this  long  enumeration  of 
wants,  I had  a curiofity  to  learn  at  what  fum  they  would  be  efti- 
mated,  and  afked  how  much  would  cover  the  whole  expenfe.  After 
fome  moments  calculation,  the  monk  anfwered  me,  that  as  the 
convent  required  to  be  entirely  white  wafhed,  he  thought  that  five  or 
fix  hundred  fequins  would  be  fufficient  for  all  thefe  purpofes  ; a 
trifle,  to  be  fure,  for  five  days  lodging,  and  board  on  lentil  bread, 
with  lentils  boiled  in  fait  and  water.  I made  a propofal  in  my  turn. 
My  purfe,  in  palling  through  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  had  been 
almoft  emptied  ; the  payment  of  what  I had  agreed  to  give  Huffein 
had  alfo  taken  feveral  fequins  ; I had  fiill  fix  remaining,  which  I 
offered  to  the  fuperior.  Our  calculations  were  rather  different  : the 
monk  fell  into  a rage  that  can  hardly  be  expreffed  ; he  launched  out 
into  inventives,  protected  that  he  would  accept  nothing,  and  fwore 
by  the  faints  of  his  church,  that  I fhould  fpeedily  repent  of  what  he 
called  my  ingratitude.  The  wretch  dared  to  invoke  the  juflice  of 
Heaven,  on  which  he  founded  his  facrilegious  hopes,  and  which, 
he  faid,  would  not  fail  foon  to  fend  to  the  convent  fome  Arabs,  to 
whom  he  would  give  information  of  my  route,  and  commiffion  them 
to  avenge  his  caufe.  At  this  fample  of  monkifh  effrontery  I loft  all 
patience,  and  was  going  to  knock  the  fcoundrel  down  on  the  fpot, 
1 had 
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had  not  the  Bedouins,  who  were  come  for  me,  defended  him  from 
my  blows,  and  carried  him  out  of  my  reach. 

At  length  I quitted  this  infernal  abode,  and  was  ready  to  mount 
the  afs  that  was  intended  for  me,  when  the  old  monk  fent  to  beg 
me  to  give  him  the  fix  fequins,  of  which  I had  made  him  an  offer. 
The  Arab  Jloeick  was  charged  with  this  commiflion  ; and  on  his  ac- 
count only  I complied  with  the  requefL  We  afterwards  faw  the 
villain  put  up  a prayer  for  our  profperous  journey  to  that  Heaven 
which,  a few  minutes  before,  he  had  invoked  to  pour  upon  us  all 
its  vengeance. 

This  man,  whofe  name  was  Michael , is  now  probably  dead:  he 
was  then  old  and  emaciated,  and  the  ugly  hideoufnefs  of  his  face  ac- 
corded perfectly  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  But  although  it  is 
at  prefent  unneceffary  to  defcribe  this  friar,  it  is  extremely  important 
to  inform  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  in  Egypt,  of  the  perfidious 
character  of  thefe  pretended  devotees;  for,  except  a few  fhades  of 
difference,  they  are  all  alike.  Whatever  external  appearance  they 
may  affume,  it  is  certain  that  their  hatred  of  Europeans  is  more  deep 
and  atrocious  than  that  of  the  Mahometans  ; and  that  their  houfes  in 
the  defert  will  be  the  rallying  point  of  the  excurfions  of  the  Be- 
douins, their  magazines  of  provifions,  and  the  fcene  of  deliberations 
necdfary  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  their  predatory  excurfions. 

Thefe  bad  qualities  appear  to  be  hereditary  in  the  fuperiors  of  the 
convents  of  Saint  Macarius  ; for  Father  Vanfieb,  who  travelled  in 
this  defert  in  1672,  complains  bitterly  of  the  fuperior  whom  he  there 
met  with,  and  whom  he  calls  a difihonefi:  man.  In  another  of  thefe 
monafteries  he  had  alfo  great  occafion  to  complain  of  the  Coptic 
monks  : they  exacted  of  him  thirty  Venetian  fequins,  and  the 
vicar  likewife  tricked  him  out  of  fome  of  his  money*. 

During  the  five  days  we  fpent  at  Zaidi  el  Baramous,  there  was 
every  morning  a very  thick  fog,  and  one  evening  there  fell  a little 
rain. 

* Nouvelle  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  220. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ZAÏDI  EL  BARAMOUS.  — ZAÏDI  SOURIAN.  — LABLAB.  — TAMARINDS.  — 
MR.  BRUCE.— AMBA  BISHOI. — AMBA  MONGUAR.— GENEROSITY  OF  A BEDOUIN— OUAR- 
DAN.— ROUTE  TOWARDS  CAIRO.— WEST  BANK  OF  THE  NILE.— VOYAGE  ON  THE  NILE 
FROM  SCHOUBRA  TO  ROSSETTA.— PIRATES  ON  THE  NILE.— SPUR-WINGED  PLOVERS— 
A FUNERAL.— A WEDDING— VIRTUES  OF  THE  BEDOUINS.— REMEDY  FOR  SORE  EYES— 
NEBKA— PIGEONS. 

On  leaving  Zdiii  el  Baramous , on  the  13th  of  January,  1778,  we 
travelled  to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft  for  two  leagues,  along  deep  gorges, 
parallel  to  the  great  hills.  Thefe  gorges,  which  are  evidently  the 
effects  of  torrents,  make  the  fides  of  the  hills  very  fteep.  In  this 
fpace  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  fine  fand,  except  a few  naked  fpots, 
confifiing  of  thin  ftrata  of  calcareous  ftone.  On  the  furface  of  thefe 
ftrata  we  faw  a confiderable  number  of  Egyptian  pebbles,  which  the 
floods  had  wafhed  down  from  the  top  of  the  hills. 

On  our  approaching  the  monaftery  of  Zdidi  Sourian,  the  chief  of 
the  Arabs  who  were  our  conductors,  apprized  me,  that,  according 
to  all  reports,  thofe  Bedouins  by  whom  we  had  been  attacked  were 
concealed  behind  the  walls,  in  order  to  take  us  by  furprife  ; and  that 
I ought  to  be  prepared  to  give  them  a warm  reception  ; promifing,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  fupport  me  with  all  his  people.  My  companions 
defired  nothing  better  ; and  upon  this  occafion  we  fhould  certainly 
not  have  fubmitted  to  be  plundered.  Having  made  the  neceflary  ar- 
rangements, We  drew  near  the  building,  but  difcovered  nobody  in 
the  environs. 

We  entered  the  convent,  which  was  built  upon  the  fame  plan  as 
that  we  had  quitted,  but  was  laid  out  in  a much  better  and  more 
4 convenient 
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convenient  manner.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  formerly  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Syrian  monks,  who  have  been  fucceeded  by  the  Copts. 
The  ancient  Syrian  church  is  ftill  Handing  ; it  is  tolerably  handfome, 
and  decorated  with  fculpture  and  paintings  in  frefco.  Upon  one  of 
the  pillars  are  cut  the  names  of  feveral  Europeans  ; thofe  of  the 
French  travellers,  Baron  and  Granger,  were  the  only  ones  that  I 
knew.  This  church  is  not  ufed  by  the  Copts,  who  have  had  one 
built  in  their  own  ftyle,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  There  is  a 
fhrine  filled  with  faints  ; of  thefe  they  pay  molt  veneration  to  Saint 
Marmarotous.  The  place  of  retreat,  or  little  fort,  was  as  well  con- 
Unified  as  that  of  Zaidi  el  Baramous  ; and  the  monks  appeared  to 
be  lefs  filthy,  and  not  fo  grofsly  ferocious.  Their  fuperior  was  a 
man  turned  of  thirty,  abfolutely  without  a beard,  and  not  having  a 
fingle  hair  on  any  part  of  his  body.  In  a country  in  which  the 
beard  is  an  appendage  that  creates  refpeft,  this  monk  was  very  much 
concerned  at  the  want  of  that  ornament,  and  ftrongly  importuned  me 
to  point  out  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  might  procure  fuch  an 
embellifhment  to  his  chin. 

Thefe  monks  alfo  have  a little  garden,  which  is  both  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  better  cultivated  than  that  belonging  to  the  other  convent. 
There  were  planted  in  it  at  lès,  a few  date-trees,  fome  fmall  olive- 
trees,  and  one  almond-tree.  Among  the  efculent  plants  I obferved 
the  leblab  *,  a fpecies  of  large  perennial  kidney-bean,  which  grows 
very  high,  and,  like  the  vine,  is  well  adapted  to  form  arbours.  Its 
leaves  are  of  a lively  green  ; its  filiques,  or  pods,  broad  and  elon- 
gated, are  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a margin  of  a deep  purple.  The 
feeds  which  they  contain  are  oval,  and  variegated  with  yellow  and 
reddifh  brown,  and  fometimes  with  black.  This  fpecies  of  pulfe  is 
cultivated  through  every  part  of  Egypt,  and  its  beans  are  a common 
article  of  food. 


* Dolichos  labial,  L, 
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Ill  one  of  the  courts  is  an  immcnfe  tamarind-tree*,  which  the 
Copts  confider  to  be  the  effed  of  a miraculous  vegetation.  A Saint 
Ephraim  left  his  ftaff  at  the  gate  of  a brother  hermit,  to  whom 
he  was  paying  a vifit  : it  inftantly  took  root,  fliot  forth  branches, 
and  in  a fhort  time  became  an  enormous  tamarind -tree.  To  add  to  the 
miracle,  they  fay  it  is  the  only  tree  of  this  fpecies  in  Egypt.  This, 
however,  is  an  impofition  ; for,  although  tamarind-trees  are  fcarce 
in  that  country,  yet  there  are  a few  plants  of  it  to  be  feen  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  Roffetta,  and  the  pods,  hones,  and  pulp  of  the 
tamarind,  boiled  and  mixed  up  with  fugar,  are  to  be  purchafed  in 
the  markets  of  all  the  towns  in  Egypt.  This  fort  of  coarfe  fweetmeat 
is  brought  by  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  one  of 
the  indifpenfable  articles  of  provifion  for  thofe  who  traverfe  the 
deferts  ; they  eat  it  on  account  of  its  cooling  quality,  and  to  quench 
the  burning  third;  excited  by  thefe  fiery  regions. 

The  fmall  number  of  trees  that  fhade  a part  of  the  monaftery  of 
Za'idi  Sonrian  attrads  a few  little  birds,  which  here  diffufe  fome 
degree  of  cheerfulnefs  ; while  the  bare  and  expofed  afped  of  Na- 
ture at  Za'idi  el  Baramous  terrifies  and  keeps  at  a diftance  every  living 
animal. 

The  water  of  the  well  is  good,  compared  with  that  we  had 
been  forced  to  drink  for  feveral  days  ; it  has  but  a flightly  brackifli 
tafte,  probably  imparted  to  it  by  the  lake  of  natron,  which  is  only 
three  quarters  of  a league  from  the  monahery. 

There  was  in  this  convent  a monk  who  had  been  in  Abyflinia. 
He  informed  me,  that  an  European  was  there  in  great  favour  with 
the  emperor,  and  was  alfo  highly  efleemed  by  the  people.  I had 
feen  Mr.  Bruce  at  the  country-feat  of  Buffon,  at  Montbard,  and 
had  learned  from  him  feveral  particulars  refpeding  his  refidence  in 
Abyffnia.  Thefe  circumftances,  repeated  by  a perfon  perfedly 

+ Tamar  indus  Indiens,  L. — In  Arabic,  Tamar -Hindi  (Indian  date-tree). 
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difinterefled,  together  with  the  exadl  coincidence  of  dates,  was  the 
completed:  demonftration,  that  the  European  of  whom  he  was  fpeak- 
ing,  as  having  made  a great  figure  at  Gondar,  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Bruce.  This  was  not  the  only  proof  that  I have  been  enabled 
to  colled  of  the  reality  of  a journey  which  does  honour  to  the  pre- 
fent  age,  and  refpeding  which  fome  doubts  have  been  raifed  *.  In 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  there  have  been  perfons  who  gave  it 
no  credit.  When  at  Cairo  I received  a letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract  : “ We  wifh  you  all  the  health  neceffary  for  a journey 
“ fo  difficult  as  that  which  you  mean  to  make  into  Abyffinia  •f*. 
**  You  will  perhaps  be  able  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  the  account 
“ given  of'  it  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Engliffi  traveller,  fince 
“ his  return.  He  has  not  been  altogether  believed  in  his  own  coun- 
“ try;  and  if  upon  your  arrival  in  France  you  fpeak  of  Abyffinia 
“ in  the  fame  terms  as  he  has  done,  you  will  render  a fervice  to  his 
“ reputation.” 

It  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  undertake  extraordinary  enterprifes  to 
be  cenfured  or  calumniated.  There  is  a numerous  clafs  of  men, 
who,  being  themfelves  incapable  of  doing  good,  are  envious  of  every 
thing  interefling  and  ufeful  executed  by  others  ; jealous  of  talents 
which  they  do  not  poffefs  ; anxious  to  depreciate  merit,  in  hopes 
that  their  ftupid  and  proud  infufficiency  may  fupply  its  place  ; 
avowed  enemies  of  thofe  who  defpife  the  beaten  track  of  routine  ; 
bafe  and  lying  wretches,  flanderers  of  the  day,  they,  by  means  of 
perfidious  infinuations,  of  impofture  combined  with  the  foie  art  they 
poffefs,  endeavour  to  tarnifh  and  deftroy  the  high  reputation  of 

* Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  tranflated  into  French 
by  Citizen  Caftera,  to  whofe  zeal  and  talents  the  republic  is  indebted  for  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  feveral  other  interefting  travels. 

+ The  reafons  which  prevented  me  from  undertaking  this  journey  are  mentioned 
in  chap.  xlii. 
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thofe  whofe  luftre  eclipfes  them,  as  much  as  the  rays  of  the  fun 
dazzle  and  offend  the  eyes  of  the  owl. 

On  the  14th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I fet  off  from  Zaidi 
■Sourian,  after  having  given  the  monks  the  few  pieces  of  filver  I 
had  hill  remaining.  I fully  made  up  my  mind  not  to  fet  my  foot 
in  another  convent  : there  were  yet  two  more  in  the  defert  ; I had 
now  nothing  left  to  fatisfy  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  monks;  befides, 
I knew  that  they  were  not  worth  vifiting. 

As  we  paffed  in  front  of  one  of  thefe  monafteries,  called  Amba 
Bijboi , which  is  but  a few  paces  from  that  we  had  quitted,  the 
monks  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate  : they  importuned  me  to  go 
in  for  a moment  ; and,  in  order  to  determine  me,  they  faid  that  they 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  body  of  a faint,  which  was  as  frefh  and 
florid  as  if  (till  alive.  They  appeared  very  much  offended  at  my 
refitting  fuch  'an  attraction  ; but  the  true  caufe  of  the  difcontent  they 
expreffçd  was  the  difappointment  of  the  money  which  they  ex- 
pected to  obtain  from  my  vifit. 

My  Arab  Jheick,  however,  wifhed  to  make  me  go  to  another  mo- 
naftery  ; but  I declared  to  him  pofitively  that  I would  not  approach 
any  more  of  the  buildings  inhabited  by  fuch  vile  beings,  and  under 
(belter  of  which  might  be  concealed  fome  troop  of  robbers  ; pre- 
ferring to  remain  expofed  in  the  open  plain  to  the  rifk  of  being  a 
fécond  time  taken  by  furprife.  We  therefore  directed  our  route  to 
the  eaftward,  and  paffed  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  laft  lake  of 
natron,  which  was  covered  with  a prodigious  number  of  every  fpecies 
of  ducks. 

On  our  right,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a long  league,  we  left  the 
fourth  of  thefe  convents  of  the  defert,  the  protecting  retreats  of  ban- 
ditti. It  is  that  which  is  particularly  dedicated  to  Saint  Macarius, 
and  is  called  alfo  Amba  Monguar , or,  as  the  Arabs  fay  (imply,  Mon- 
guar.  Like  the  others,  it  is  inhabited  by  Coptic  monks.  In  its 

environs 
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environs  are  to  be  feen  a number  of  ruins,  which  the  Copts  drew  as 
thofe  of  the  ancient  monaftery  of  Saint  Macarius  itfelf.  The  Arabs 
give  thefe  ruins  a name  which  lignifies  Cafle  of  the  Women  ; a ftrange 
denomination  to  designate  a retreat  ereCed  from  an  averfion  to  wo- 
men, and  inhabited  by  hideous  anchorites. 

We  continued  our  journey  all  the  day  and  all  the  night,  and  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  village  of  Etrifs,  on  the 
weft  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  camp  of  the  Bedouins  with  whom  I 
had  been  travelling,  was  pitched  near  this  village.  The  Jheick  con- 
duced me  to  his  tent,  and  the  women  immediately  fet  before  us 
the  repaft  of  hofpitality. 

At  our  firft  meeting  in  the  defert,  I had  apprized  the  focick,  that 
it  would  be  impoftible  for  me  to  pay  for  the  efcort  and  the  hire  of 
the'  beafts  which  he  had  provided  for  me  until  my  return  to  Cairo, 
whither  I was  going  to  replenifh  my  purfe  that  his  countrymen 
had  emptied.  He  anfwered  me,  that,  far  from  being  uneafy  about 
his  reward,  he  had  money  at  my  fervice.  I had  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  latter  part  of  his  reply,  forgetting  that  I was  no  longer 
in  countries  wrhere  the  heart  belies  what  is  uttered  by  the  lips  ; where 
a profufion  of  words,  apparently  affectionate,  are  often  no  more 
than  expreflions  of  indifference,  and  fometimes  of  difguifed  hatred  ; 
where,  in  fhort,  fuch  afliduities,  fuch  offers,  are  regarded  as  empty 
compliments,  as  mere  marks  of  civility,  which,  by  common  con- 
fent,  are  made  without  any  intention  of  being  performed,  and  are 
declined  from  a conviCion  that  they  are  not  ferioufly  meant.  The 
repaft  being  finifhed,  the  feick  went  to  a cheft  which  ftood  in  the 
corner  of  the  tent,  took  out  of  it  a fmall  bag  filled  with  money,  and 
prefenting  it  to  me,  faid  : “I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  happened 
“ to  thee.  With  indignation  I witneffed  the  knavery  of  the  monk 
“ of  Za'idi  el  Baramous.  I well  knowg  that  as  thou  carrieft  letters 
“ of  recommendation,  thou  wilt  receive  all  the  aftiftance  thou 
“ wanteft  from  the  kiafchef  of  Ouardan  ; but  thou  wouldft  give  me 

3 b . “ pain, 
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“ pain,  wert  thou  to  apply  to  a dog  of  a Turk,  to  a Mamalûk.  I 
“ could  not  bear  that  a man  with  whom  I have  partaken  the  repafb 
“ of  friendfhip,  whom  I have  protected  at  the  hazard  of  my  life; 
“ who,  in  a word,  is  become  my  brother,  fhould  have  recourfe  to 
“ another.  Take  then  this  money;  it  is  thine;  if  thou  refufeft  it, 
“ I fhall  think  that  thou  defpifeft  a friend,  becaufe  he  is  one  of  the 
“ inhabitants  of  the  defert  *d*  What  generofity  of  fentiment  ! what 
greatnefs  of  foul  ! and  yet  this  very  man  would  have  robbed  me  had 
he  met  me  in  the  deferts.  In  return  for  this  frank  and  honeft  cor- 
diality, and  not  to  difpleafe  my  hoft,  I took  fome  patackes,  which 
he  would  not  fee  me  reckon,  neither  would  he  attend  to  my  promife 
of  reimburfement  on  my  approaching  return  from  Cairo. 

We  learned  that  the  troop  of  Abdalla , the  black  chief  of  the 
robbers,  who  had  with  fo  much  regret  reftored  the  booty  of  which 
he  had  obtained  poffefhon,  reinforced  by  a frefh  detachment,  had 
waited  for  me,  concealed  under  the  walls  of  the  monaftery  of  Saint 
Macarius,  or  Amba-Mongar , near  which  I had  refolved  not  to  pafs. 
The  fteick  thanked  me  very  warmly  for  having  refufed  to  vifit  that 
convent,  and  obliged  him  to  travel  the  whole  night.  All  the  Bedouins 
of  the  defert  were  upon  the  look-out  to  furprife  me,  imagining  that 
I was  loaded  with  riches  ; and  it  was  only  to  the  alteration  of  my 
route,  and  the  forced  march  to  which  I compelled  my  conductors, 
that  I was  indebted  for  my  fafety.  This  notion  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  I carried  with  me  had,  in  like  manner,  got  into  the  ftupid 
heads  of  the  fellahs , or  peafants,  and  might  have  produced  effects 
ftill  more  fatal  from  thefe  brutifh  and  ferocious  men,  who,  as  com- 
plete robbers  as  the  Bedouins,  poffeffed  none  of  their  virtues.  Thefe 
circumftances  determined  me  to  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
commandant  of  the  diflriCt,  and  accordingly  I fet  off  for  Ouardan , 
the  place  of  his  refidence,  half  a league  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  Etrifs , 

* Bédaoui,  of  which  we  have  made  Bedouin,  means  an  inhabitant  of  the  defert . 
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The  Mamalûk  officer  received  me  with  a great  deal  of  civility,  and 
infilled  upon  my  lodging  at  his  own  houfe. 

Ouardan  is  a large  village,  built  at  a little  difiance  from  the  weft 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  fite  of  Lato  polis,  a city  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  Latona,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  nomes , or 
divifions  of  Egypt.  In  more  recent  times,  this  place  has  acquired 
a different  kind  of  fame,  that  of  robbery  : it  was  now  become  a mod 
formidable  refort  of  pirates,  who  plundered  all  the  boats  navigating 
in  thefe  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  merchants  had  no  other  refource 
than  to  fhip  their  goods  on  board  the  veffels  belonging  to  Ouardan, 
the  mafters  of  which  being  affociated  with  the  pirates,  became  re- 
fponfible  for  the  cargoes  entrufted  to  them.  This  fociety  of  robbers 
has  been  defiroyed  by  Ali  Bey;  and  fince  then,  Ouardan  has  been 
fecure  from  depredation. 

I hired  a boat  to  carry  me  to  Cairo,  and  return  to  Roffetta.  I fet 
out  on  the  1 6th , at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  wind  having 
failed  us,  we  were  obliged  to  flop.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  continued  our  route.  In  the  forenoon  we  faw,  as  we  paffed,  the 
inhabitants  of  a village  quitting  their  dwellings,  and  croffing  over  to 
the  eaff  bank  of  the  Nile  with  their  cattle  and  effects.  They  had 
feen  in  the  evening  a party  of  a hundred  Bedouins,  who,  they  ap- 
prehended, were  coming  to  plunder  them.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  Ab  dalla*  s gang  in  purfuit  of  us.  The  village,  although 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  almoft  in  the  defert.  On  approaching 
Cairo,  the  fpace  of  cultivated  country  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  ex- 
tending to  immenfe  plains  in  the  Bahira,  gradually  diminifhes  ; fo 
that,  towards  that  capital  of  Egypt,  the  wreft  bank  is  little  better  than 
a traCt  of  barren  fand. 

The  mafter  of  the  boat,  not  daring  to  go  up  as  high  as  Boulac , 
the  port  of  Cairo,  left  his  little  vcffel  fhould  be  feized  for  the  fervice 
of  the  army,  which  Ifmael  Bey  was  collecting  againft  his  competi- 
tors, Murad  and  Ibrahim,  we  flopped  half  a league  ftiort  of  Boulac, 
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near  a village  called  Schoubra.  I fent  one  of  my  people  by  land  to 
Cairo;  and,  as  foon  as  he  returned,  we  again  proceeded  down  the 
river,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

After  having  kept  watch  till  midnight  with  the  half  of  my  party, 
which  was  then  relieved  by  the  other  half,  a meafure  of  vigilance 
adopted  and  regularly  purfued  in  all  my  travels,  I lay  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  I was  almoft  immediately  roufed,  and  in- 
formed, that  three  fmall  boats,  without  marts  or  fails,  were  rowing 
towards  us,  arid  would  not  arifwer  when  hailed.  The  marter  gave 
me  to  underhand  that  they  were  pirates,  and  that  not  a moment 
fhould  be  loft  in  bring  upori  them,  before  they  began  their  attack. 
They  immediately  received  feveral  difcharges  of  our  muiketry,  which 
they  anfwered  only  by  pulling  away  from  us  as  hard  as  they 
could. 

On  the  1 8th  we  parted  between  Ouardan  and  the  little  village  of 
Gu'ereifs , a quarter  of  a league  below  which  hands  another,  called 
G'eziret  Ouardan.  At  this  place  the  Nile  runs  north-weft  by  north 
as  far  as  Etrifs.  We  faw  feveral  flocks  of  ducks,  gulls  both  of 
the  large  and  fmall  fpecies,  and  a flamingo,  which  the  Arabs  call 
b'efaroufs.  There  were  alfo  on  both  banks  of  the  river  a number  of 
fpur- winged  plovers,  the  cries  of  which  we  often  heard  during  the 
night.  At  Rofletta,  where  I have  already  faid  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, thefe  birds  pafs  the  night,  along  the  Nile,  in  front  of  the 
houfes,  and  never  fail  to  accompany,  with  their  fhrill  and  fcreaming 
voice,  the  continual  barking  by  which,  upon  the  leaft  noife,  the 
dogs  in  the  ftreets  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sailing  part:  G'eziret  Ouardan  we  faw  a funeral.  Two  flags,  one 
black  and  the  other  red,  were  difplayed  at  the  head  of  the  proceflion, 
a cuftom  which  is  not  adopted  in  the  towns.  A little  lower,  near 
the  village  of  Menfgi , a lefs  melancholy  fcene  prefented  itfelf  to 
our  view  : it  was  a wedding.  The  bride  was  mounted  upon  a tall 
camel,  and  furrounded  by  a crowd  of  peafants,  who  were  making  a 
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lliam  fight  with  long  flicks.  They  were  preceded  by  hautboys  and 
drums.  The  camel  walked  at  a very  flow  pace,  and  was  every  mo- 
ment flopped  to  give  the  attendants  an  opportunity  of  dancing,  cry- 
ing, and  fighting,  round  the  bride,  whom  they  marched  in  this 
manner  for  half  a day  through  the  village  and  its  environs. 

At  a quarter  of  a league  below  Mcngfi  is  the  little  village  of  Monji. 
Oppofite  to  it,  and  between  the  two,  Hands  Etrifs , where  v/e  arrived 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

I haflened  to  the  camp  of  my  generous  Bedouin  focick,  who  ap- 
peared aftonifhed  at  my  fudden  return.  I repaid  him  what  I was  in 
his  debt,  adding  to  it  a prefent  of  a few  yards  of  cloth.  While  I 
was  partaking  with  him  of  the  frugal  repaft  which  he  forced  me  to 
accept,  he  had,  unknowm  to  me,  a flieep  and  fome  articles  of  pro- 
vifion  carried  to  my  boat.  My  mind  was  penetrated  with  admiration 
and  gratitude  when  I parted  from  this  worthy  man.  Let  thofe  who 
are  indignant  at  the  corruption  in  our  towns,  the  vices  which  there 
prevail,  ill  difguifed  by  hypocrify,  the  falfe  virtues  which  are  ex- 
tolled, that  divifion  of  petty  interefls  which  renders  a fociety  of  men 
an  affemblage  of  enemies,  ceafe  to  calumniate  human  nature.  To  ’ 
its  honour,  there  are  yet  people  who,  not  diffimulating  great  faults, 
openly  blend  with  the  exercife  of  them  the  practice  of  the  moil  efti- 
mable  qualities.  Under  the  rude  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  on  the  barren 
fand  which  ferves  him  as  a floor,  mufl  be  looked  for  fimple  man- 
ners, generous  habits,  and  all  the  virtues  of  hofpitality. 

I had  occafion  to  fee  a fingular  remedy,  which  the  fellahs # or 
Egyptian  peafants,  apply  to  fore  eyes.  They  fufpend  from  their 
head-drefs,  by  a fmall  thread,  a little  ball  of  coral,  fo  that  it  may. 
hang  immediately  oppofite  to  the  eye  affedted,  which  is  conflantly 
fixed  on  it,  and  flruck  by  it  inceiTantly.  To  render  a perfon  blind, 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  difcover  a more  effectual  method  than  this 
whimfical  fpecific. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Etrifs , at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached,  two 
leagues  lower  down,  the  village  of  Abounefchabè , and  oppofite  to 
it,  on  the  eaft  bank,  Ehahouè.  Between  thefe  two  villages  the  Nile 
is  very  broad,  but  by  «0  means  deep  : my  boat,  although  quite 
empty,  touched,  and  remained  a long  time  aground.  At  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Iagnoufs,  a pretty  large  village 
on  the  call  bank,  at  half  a league  from  ‘Thahou.e. 

At  Iagnoufs  I tailed,  for  the  firlf  time,  a fmail  fruit  called  nebka . 
The  tree  that  bears  it  is  a large  fpecies  of  rhamnus  *,  which  grows 
higher  than  the  plum-tree,  and  the  bark  of  which  is  gray,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  the  willow.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  obtufe,  three- 
nerved,  and  of  a deep  green  ; the  fruit  refembles  a fmail  round 
apple  -j-,  and  has  more  the  flavour  of  an  apple  than  that  of  a plum. 
When  not  perfectly  ripe  it  has  a four  talfe,  like  the  crab  ; and, 
when  over-ripe,  it  is  tallelefs  ; but  is  pleafant  enough  when  gathered 
in  a proper  hate  of  maturity,  its  kernel  is  round  and  covered  with 
tubercles. 

Oppofite  to  Iagnoufs , the  Nile  was  almolf  entirely  covered  with 
ducks.  I was  very  much  alfoniihed  t©  fee,  in  the  midft  of  them, 

* The  nebka  being  as  yet  litt-le  known,  and  the  work  of  Forfkal  not  being  in 
every  perfon’s  hands,  I conceive  I (hall  gratify  botanifts  by  tranfcribing  what  has 
been  faid  of  it  by  that  traveller,  who  examined  it  in  the  country  where  it  grows  : 

Rhamnus  Nabeca.  Variât,  (a)  Rh.  divaricatus;  foil  is  fcmipolUcar.  Caulibus  ab 
fingula  folia  divaricatus ; fpinis  validis,  fœpe  gcminis.  (b)  Rh.  reélus;  ramis  reflis  ; 
/pints  out  nullis  aut  folitariis  ad  latus  petioli , reflis  patentibus  ; folds  pollicaribus. 
Utriufque  caudex  arboreus  ; fruélu  drupa , nuce  biloculari  ; folia  crenulata,  trinervia f 
glabra , ovata,  obtufa , alterna,  dijlicha , pctiolata,  Jlipulre  fctaccæ.  Arab,  prior  Sidr. 
vel  Ghafl  aut  Ælb,.  Alter  Ardj  vcl  Orredj.  Forfkal,  Flora  Egypt. -arab.  Suppl, 
p.  204. 

Rhamnus  napeca,  Rumph.  Arab.  ii.  tab.  42. 

t Savary,  who  appears  never  to  have  feen  this  fruit,  fays,  that  it  is  a fmail  pear  of 
a fourifh  tafte.  Lettres  fur  l’Egypte,  tome  ii.  p.  43. 
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flocks  of  defer  ter  pigeons  *,  an  incredible  number  of  which  birds  are 
kept  in  Egypt,  alighting  every  moment  on  the  water,  even  in  the 
mod  rapid  part  of  the  dream,  and  remaining  upon  its  furface  often 
longer  than  a minute.  This  habit,  which  I never  obferved  elfe- 
where,  and  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  common  in  that  country  to  all  pigeons  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

* Columba  ce» as  feu  vinage^ 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  NILE  CONTINUED.— TERANE— PIGEON-HOUSES.— WAGTAILS —DUCKS. 
—CROWS. —A  FUNERAL.— NEW  SPECIES  OF  PLOVER.  — RUINS.  — ANTIQUE  FIGURES.— 
FOU AH.— BANKS  OF  THE  NILE.  -RETURN  TO  ROSSETTA. 


On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  continued  our  voyage  to  Roftetta, 
after  the  difperfion  of  a thick  fog,  during  which  it  would  have  been 
impofftble  to  diftinguifh  even  the  neareft  objects.  No  fooner  was 
the  weather  cleared  up,  than  a ftiff  gale  came  on  from  the  north, 
which  raifed  a fwell  in  the  river,  and  prevented  our  boat  from  drop- 
ping down  with  the  ftream.  Below  lagnoufs , the  Nile  takes  a 
north  by  weft  direction.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a league  on  the 
weft  bank  is  a place  named  Ikmas , and  half  a league  lower  down 
ftands  ¥ crane,  where  I flopped. 

' Teran'e , which  is  the  refidence  of  a kiafchef,  is  a large,  well- 
enclofed  town,  confiding  entirely  of  mud-walled  houfes,  like  all  the 
villages  in  thefe  parts.  In  its  environs  are  a heap  of  ruins,  the  vef- 
tiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Terenuthis,  but  at  prefent  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Aboubellou. 

The  inhabitants  of  Teran'e  are  favage  and  vindictive.  The  abfence 
of  the  kiafchef,  who  was  gone  to  join  the  army,  rendered  them 
ftill  more  dangerous.  We  did  not  efcape  their  menaces  and  infults. 
They  had  heard  of  my  having  travelled  in  the  defert  ; and,  according 
to  cuftom,  it  had  been  reported  that  I had  difeovered  treafures  in  the 
courfe  of  my  journey.  It  was  fuppofed  that  my  kanja  was  laden 
with  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Teran'e  had  formed  a defign  of 
feizing  it  during  the  right.  We  therefore  kept  a ftriCt  watch  : fe- 
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veral  people  were  feen  hovering  about  the  bank,  but  none  of  them 
tured  to  approach  the  boat. 

There  was  a Turk  lived  here,  who  made  excellent  gunpowder.  This 
unfortunate  fellow,  though  young,  had  a white  beard,  and  had  loll 
his  voice,  the  effecfts  of  a fudden  panic.  Ali  Bey,  fufpedting  him  of 
having  furnifhed  gunpowder  to  the  Bedouins,  whom  he  wilhed  to 
dellroy,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off;  and  though  the  fentence  of 
the  tyrant  was  no  fooner  palled  than  revoked,  it  left  behind  thefe 
indelible  impreflions. 

I faw  herons,  gulls,  and  flocks  of  ducks  ; but  the  latter  did  not  flop 
near  Terané,  becaufe  the  Nile  being  here  broad  and  ftraight,  there 
is  generally  a flrong  wind  and  a fwell,  which  they  greatly  diflike. 
The  courfe  of  the  river  is  flill  north  by  well.  On  the  eall  bank, 
,and  a little  below  Terané , are  two  villages  contiguous  to  each  other  ; 
Z'eié  and  Sanfaft , the  fellahs  of  which  have  as  bad  a character  as 
thofe  of  Terané. 

I was  impatient  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  country  ; and,  on  the 
22d,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  again  proceeded  down  the 
llream.  At  fix  we  arrived  at  Bour-Edgiatt , where  there  are  fome 
remains  of  antiquity.  Here  the  Nile  takes  a north-eafl:  direction. 
Dimitfchi  is  half  a league  from  Bour-Edgiatt  ; and  oppofite  to  it,  on 
the  eaft  bank,  is  Tamale.  Near  this  laft-mentioned  village,  a canal 
conveys  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  river  towards  the  fouth. 

At  a fhort  half  league  from  Tamale , on  the  fame  bank,  is  Schéb- 
fehir } below  it,  at  an  equal  diftance,  is  Kafr  Nadir  ; and  a quarter 
of  a league  farther,  ftands  Nadir , where  another  more  confiderable 
canal  than  that  at  Tamale , takes  a north-eafl;  diredlion.  Here  I faw 
a flight  of  lapwing  plovers,  or  gray  fandpipers  *,  fome  gulls,  and  a 
great  number  of  ducks.  The  fame  northerly  gales  which  had  re- 

* Vanneau  pluvier , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat,  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  854. — Tringa 
fyuatarela,  L. 
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tarded  our  voyage  the  preceding  day,  ftill  continued  to  render  our 
progrefs  very  flow,  and  our  pafiage  exceedingly  rough.  On  the 
fame  fide  of  the  river  as  Nadir , is  the  village  of  Geziret  el  Adjar 
(Ifland  of  Stones),  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it  there  are  fome  an- 
cient ruins,  probably  thofe  of  Nicii. 

From  Nadir  the  river  runs  to  the  north-weft  as  far  as  Alguan , 
a fmall  village,  three  quarters  of  a league  lower  down.  This  place 
has  a moft  wretched  appearance  ; it  is  not  enclofed,  as  in  general  are 
the  villages  of  any  extent.  Here  miferable  mud  hovels  are  the  only 
habitations  of  men,  while  pigeons  enjoy  commodious  houfes.  No 
where  have  I feen  fuch  an  affemblage  of  pigeon-houfes.  They  are 
of  a lingular  form,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  our  bee-hives. 
f See  a reprefentation  of  them , Plate  VIII.)  This  confirmation  is 
peculiar  to  the  pigeon-houfes  of  fome  parts  of  Lower  Egypt,  where 
they  are  prodigioufly  numerous.  They  are  built  of  mud,  fquare  at 
the  bafe,  and  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a cone.  The  infide  of  them 
is  furnifhed  with  earthen  pots,  in  which  the  pigeons  make  their 
nefts. 

The  commanding  officer  of  this  place  was  a negro  Mamamk.  He 
informed  me  that  two  or  three  years  before,  the  fellahs  had  found, 
among  fome  ruins,  which  were  at  no  great  diftance,  a large  vafc 
filled  with  medals  ; and  that  this  difcovery  had  produced  among 
them  a bloody  conteft,  which  had  lafted  for  three  days. 

Following  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  from  Alguan,  we  firft  proceeded 
eaft-north-eaft  for  a quarter  of  a league,  then  to  the  north,  and  after- 
wards to  the  north  by  weft  as  far  as  Kafr  Demfchi,  a village  about 
a league  from  Alguan , on  the  eaft  bank.  Between  them,  lies  Kafr 
Géziè.  Half  a league  lower,  during  which  the  river  runs  north- 
north-weft,  is  Denafor,  a village  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Nile, 
and  of  a fuperior  conftrudtion  to  thofe  which  I have  juft  mentioned. 
Oppofite  to  it  is  Aboulkaoui.  A finuofity  extending  half  a league  to 
the  north-weft  by  north  brought  us  to  Etrie , a deferred  village  on 
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the  weft  bank;  facing  which,  on  the  other  fide,  Rands  Zavoued  el 
Begli , fituated  at  a fmall  diflance  from  the  river.  A quarter  of  a 
league  below  Etrie , is  Kafr  Etrie.  Between  thefe  two  villages  is  a 
large  canal  which  waters  a part  of  Bahira , and  communicates  with 
that  of  Alexandria. 

The  Nile  then  takes  its  courfe  to  the  north-eafl  by  north.  We 
flopped  at  a large  village,  fituated  about  a quarter  of  a league  from 
the  water- fide,  below  Kafr  Etrie  : it  is  called  Mifchlami.  We  after- 
wards eroded  over  to  the  weft  bank,  and  moored  our  boat  for  the 
night  at  Komfcherick. 

Befides  numerous  flights  of  ducks  which  were  continually  palling, 
I this  day  faw  fix  pelicans  flying  in  company,  and  a large  flock  of 
wild  geefe. 

I obferved  that  the  wagtails,  wffiich  were  difperfed  here  and  there 
during  the  day,  aflembled  together  at  the  approach  of  night.  Such 
affociations , which  cannot  proceed  from  any  defenfive  impulfe,  thefe 
feeble  and  innocent  birds  being  incapable,  even  by  their  combined 
numbers,  of  awing  the  leafl  dangerous  enemy,  mufl  be  an  effed  of 
focial  inflind.  When  thus  collected,  they  fkim  for  fome  time  along 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  then  fettle  upon  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  fpend  the  night.  The  flight  that  I faW  at  Komfcherick  was 
fo  numerous,  as  to  be  feveral  minutes  in  palling  the  flern  of  our  boat. 

There  are  no  kind  of  birds  more  plentiful  in  Egypt.  I met 
with  them  in  every  cultivated  part  of  the  country,  near  all  the  vil- 
lages, but  particularly  about  thofe  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the- 
Nile.  At  the  fame  time,  no  birds  are  more  familiar;  fome  of  them 
ventured  into  the  cabin  of  the  boat  during  our  voyage  down  the 
river,  and  would  feed  befide  us  with  the  mofl  engaging  fecurity. 

. At  Komfcherick  I found  a few  medals,  but  of  fmall  value  : they 
prove  however,  that  this  had  been  the  fite  of  an  ancient  fettlement. 
During  the  day  which  I palled  at  this  place,  I had  every  reafon  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  condud  of  the  Mamaluk  officer  in  command. 
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If  my  character  of  phyfician  procured  me  advantages  in  the  courfe 
of  my  journey  ; if  the  exercife  of  that  proftfiion  fometimes  afforded 
us  amufing  fcenes,  it  alfo  expofed  me  to  very  fevere  trials.  I had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  a day  at  Komfcherick,  in  order  to  at- 
tend an  Arab  fieick,  a man  of  confequence  in  the  diftridt,  who  was 
ill.  On  his  arrival  he  exhibited  the  moft  frightful  and  Chocking 
fpedtacle  I had  ever  feen.  This  unfortunate  being  had  little  more 
left  than  the  upper  half  of  his  head,  having  loft  his  mouth  and  the 
whole  lower  jaw  by  a dreadful  cancer.  The  tongue,  unfupported, 
was  deficcated  and  motionlefs,  and  its  root  expofed  to  view.  The 
infide  of  his  throat  was  almoft  bare  from  the  eroding  power  of  the 
difeafe  on  its  flefti  and  integuments;  while  its  black  tinge  and  in- 
flamed appearance,  announced  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
Arab’s  fufferings,  and  that  a fpeedy  ceffation  of  all  power  to  fwallow, 
or  even  to  breathe,  would  put  an  end  to  his  horrible  exiftence. 
Shocked  at  the  afpedt  of  a head  half  alive,  and  half  in  aftateof  mortal 
putrefaction,  I turned  haftily  away  from  fuch  a patient,  and  leaping 
into  the  boat,  ordered  it  to  be  inftantly  caft  off  ; my  imagination 
being  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  by  the  fight  of  this  hideous  objedt,  that 
it  continued  to  haunt  me  for  feveral  days. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  left  Homfcherick , to 
continue  our  voyage  down  the  Nile,  which  now  took  a north-eaft 
by  north  diredtion.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a league  we  reached  Am - 
roufs  on  the  eaft  bank  ; and  foon  after,  came  to  Magenin , on  the 
oppofite  fide.  Another  half  league  below  Amroufst  but  on  the  fame 
bank,  brought  us  to  Tonnoub.  The  river  afterwards  runs  north- 
north-weft,  as  far  as  a quarter  of  a league  below  Zaira,  a village 
on  an  elevated  fpot,  to  the  right,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  cl'onnoub. 
Between  this  place  and  Zaira , to  the  left,  is  Zavoua , ftanding  not 
far  from  the  water-fide.  A little  below  Zaira  there  is  an  eminence 
which  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  ; and  on 
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its  fummit  is  eredted  a chapel,  the  fepulchre  of  a Mahometan  faint. 
Half  a league  below  Zavoua  is  ¥ avoue  d el  Bahari. 

/ O 

From  Zaira  the  Nile  runs  to  the  eaft-north-eaft;  and,  within  a 
quarter  of  a league,  flands  Negil'e , a tolerably  well-built  village 
on  its  eaft  bank.  At  the  place  where  the  river  changes  its  courfe 
from  north-north- weft  to  eaft-north-eaft,  it  forms  a fmall  iftand, 
and  fupplies  a canal  that  takes  a weftern  direction.  At  half  a league 
from  Negil'e  we  pafled  by  Alet  Achmet , and,  almoft  facing  it,.  Kafr 
Michclei.  Mitmei  is  half  a league  below  Alet  Achmet  ; and  a quar- 
ter of  a league  farther  is  Acroub.  Kafr  Bagi,  and  Kafr  Ag.u,  op- 
pofite  to  which  is  Kafr  Gar  ini,  are  fituated  at  a quarter  of  a league 
from  each  other,  and  from  Acroub.  From  this  latter  village  the 
Nile  returns  to  the  weft-north-weft,  and  leaves  an  iftand  in  view, 
fronting  Kafr  Bagi.  At  this  place  there  was  fuch  a number  of 
ducks  upon  the  water,  that  they  occupied  a fpace  of  half  a quarter 
of  a league  in  length,  by  two  yards  in  breadth. 

In  the  whole  courfe  of  my  voyage  upon  the  Nile,  from  Cairo 
to  Rofletta,  1 obferved  that  the  ducks  preferred  thofe  parts  of  the 
river  where  the  waters  were  not  agitated  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  or  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream  ; and  as  ftill  water  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  front  of  thofe  villages,  which  are  fo  fituated  as  not 
to  be  expofed  to  the  current,  and  to  afford  fmooth  anchorage  for 
boats,  the  ducks  feldom  quitted  the  water  that  wafties  the  walls  of 
thefe  habitations,  oppofite  to  which  large  flocks  are  ufually  feen. 
They  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  gently  down  the  flowly-gliding 
ftream  ; and  when  they  have  thus  floated  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  villages,  and  reach  thofe  parts  where  the  furface  of  the  Nile  is 
ruffled,  they  take  wing,  return  to  fettle  higher  up  the  river,  and 
again  float  down  the  fame  fpace  of  fmooth  water  jtin  which  alternate 
movements  they  fpend  the  day. 

Thefe  unruffled  parts  of  the  river  are  alfo  the  rendezvous  of  differ- 
ent 
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ent  Species  of  aquatic  birds,  as  wild  geefe,  fpur- winged  plovers, 
herons,  and  gulls. 

At  Kafr  Garim , the  river  runs  north  by  eaft  for  a quarter  of  a 
league,  and  on  its  weft  bank  is  Salamoum , a village  almoft  entirely 
deferted.  Another  has  been  built  at  fome  diftance  farther  up  the 
country,  which  is  called  Kafr  Salamoum.  Salamoum  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  part  of  an  ancient  wall,  in  which  there  is  a gate.  This, 
with  fome  pieces  of  granite,  are  the  only  veftiges  of  antiquity  there 
to  be  feen.  From  thence  to  Schabour  is  half  a league.  Thefe  two 
places,  according  to  D’Anville*,  indicate  the  Situations  of  Andro- 
polis  (the  city  of  men),  and  of  Gyncecopolis  (the  city  of  women), 
two  places  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly  contiguous. 

From  Salamoum  to  Schabour  the  river  runs  to  the  north  by  eaft. 
Before  we  reached  the  latter  place,  we  perceived,  on  the  weft  bank, 
the  tomb  of  a faint.  I flopped  at  Schabour , which  is  a eonfiderable 
village,  but  very  ill-built,  and  confifting  entirely  of  mud-walled 
houfes.  The  habitation  of  the  commanding  officer  is  Situated  on  a 
platform  of  earth,  and,  though  alfo  a mud  building,  is  of  tolerable 
jconftruCtion,  as  is  likewife  the  turret  of  the  mofque. 

In  the  evening,  all  the  crows  of  the  environs  fucceffively  reforted, 
in  great  numbers,  to  a fmall  fandy  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
There  they  remained  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a clofe  con- 
nected body,  and  then  difperfed,  flying  away,  one  after  another, 
in  all  directions.  It  might  be  almoft  imagined,  that  they  met  to- 
gether in  this  manner  to  concert  fome  plan  of  operations.  The  fame 
evening  Several  flights  of  wild  geefe  paffed  over  our  heads. 

Facing  Schabour , a village  bears  the  indecent  name  of  Kafr  Sapari. 
It  was  very  dangerous  to  navigate  the  Nile  in  thefe  parts  during  the 
night,  on  account  of  the  pirates  with  whom  the  villages  fwarrn, 
and  who  attack  veftels  unawares.  The  disturbances  which,  at’  this 

* Géographie  Ancienne,  tome  i.  p.  12, 
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time,  agitated  Egypt,  and  the  departure  of  almoft  all  the  command- 
ants, with  their  troops,  to  join  the  army,  increafed  the  hazards  of 
thefe  voyages. 

We  left  Schabour  on  the  26th  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
During  the  preceding  days,  the  cold  had  been  perceptible,  but  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  fo  piercing.  The  wind  blew  ftrong  from  the  north- 
north-weft,  which  being  diredly  contrary  to  the  courfeof  the  ftream  oc- 
casioned fhort  breaking  waves,  and  greatly  impeded  our  progrefs  ; fo 
that  we  did  not  reach  Schlimé  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a 
wretched  hamlet,  containing  only  a few  mud  hovels;  neverthelefs, 
it  is  a place  of  fome  trade  ; and  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  other  commodities  are  here  Shipped.  We  had  left  to 
the  eaftward,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  village  of  Babrim,  and  juft 
above  it,  is  the  entrance  of  a canal  which  takes  a fouth-fouth-weft 
direction.  Near  Babrim  are  three  large  eminences,  which,  as  they 
are  evidently  artificial,  indicate  the  Site  of  fome  ancient  city.  We 
had  already  paffed  the  village  of  IJlack,  which  is  on  the  left,  or  weft 
bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  27th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  fet  off  from 
Schlimé  ; and  at  eight  arrived  at  Mehàllet-Abou-Ali , in  the  Delta. 
For  fome  time  we  had  feen  nothing  but  heaps  of  mud-houfes,  or 
rather  huts.  Here,  however,  we  again  met  with  habitations  built  of 
brick,  forming  a town  which  was  defended  from  occasional  inunda- 
tions, by  a dike,  constructed  of  the  fame  materials.  In  one  of  the 
Streets  I met  a funeral.  By  the  Side  of  the  coffin  was  carried  a large 
black  flag,  covered  with  yellow  fpots  and  figures.  The  female 
mourners  who  were  following  it,  held  in  one  hand  a corner  of  their 
only  garment,  which  might  be  called  either  a gown  or  a Shift,  and 
which  they  kept  continually  Shaking,  as  if  they  were  driving  fome- 
thing  before  them. 

I here  met  with,  for  the  firft  time,  a new  Species  of  plover.  I call 
it  new,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  ornithologift.  The 
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mean  length  of  this  bird  is  fomewhat  more  than  eight  inches.  The 
head  is  of  a deep  green  with  fugitive  reflections  ; a fort  of  white 
diadem,  pafling  above  the  eyes,  encircles  the  head  : the  back 

and  the  Idler  wing  coverts  are  of  a bright  cinereous  ; the  greater 
wing  coverts,  white;  the  quill  feathers  are  white,  tipped  with  black, 
and  have  each  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour  near  the  middle  of  their 
length  : this  forms  a tranfverfal  black  ftripe  on  the  wing.  The 
throat  is  white  ; the  under  part  of  the  neck  and  of  the  body  white, 
with  a rufous  tinge.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  is  a narrow 
half-collar,  of  a deep  fhining  green.  The  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  fliort  and  wedge-like,  is  of  the  fame  gray  colour  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  for  two  thirds  of  its  length,  where  it  is  croifed 
by  a broad  black  ftripe,  and  it  is  tipped  with  white.  The  eyes  are 
brown  ; the  legs  and  feet,  blueifti  ; the  bill  and  claws,  black. 

If  the  fhape  of  the  bill  were  alone  to  be  confidered,  this  bird  would 
appear  not  to  belong  to  the  genus  of  the  plover.  For  the  bill,  in- 
ftead  of  being  perfectly  ftraight  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  plover, 
is  flightly  curved  at  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  con- 
vexity is  lefs  determined  ; differences  which  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
pluvian  * of  Buffon  ; and  in  a ftill  greater  degree  to  the  bird, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  naturalift  has  feparated  from  the 
plovers,  under  the  name  of  coure-vite  -f\  But  if  we  confider,  that 
thefe  Egyptian  birds  poffefs  all  the  other  diftinCtive  characters  of  the 
plover  genus,  that  they  have  only  three  toes  turned  forwards,  without 
the  leaft  veftige  of  a hind  toe  ; that  the  part  of  the  leg  above  the 
knee  is  altogether  naked  ; and,  efpecially,  that  their  habits  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  plovers,  it  will  be  impoffible  not  to  regard  them  as 
birds  of  the  fame  genus,  notwithftanding  the  trifling  difference  in 

# Pluvian , Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  918. — Ang.  The  black-headed 
plover. 

+ Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  795  et  892. — Ang.  The  cream-coloured 

plover.  / 
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the  conformation  of  the  bill  ; a diflimilitude  which  is  one  only  of  the 
innumerable  means  employed  by  Nature  to  baffle  the  narrow  con- 
ceptions of  man,  and  to  efcape  from  thofe  limits  within  which  he 
pretends  to  circumfcribe  the  effects  of  her  omnipotence. 

In  preparing  for  prefervation  the  bird  from  which  this  defcription 
'was  taken,  and  which  was  a male,  I thought  at  firft,  that  there  was 
fomething  peculiar  in  the  conformation  of  the  thigh-bone,  it  being 
flattened  and  curved  like  a fabre  ; but  this  was  a mere  accidental  de- 
formity, as  the  other  thigh  did  not  exhibit  a flmilar  appearance. 

I have  fince  feen  many  plovers  of  this  fpecies  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt  ; but  they  never  appeared,  at  leaf!  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  I have  always  met  with  them,  but  when  its  waters  had  re- 
tired, and  were  confined  to  their  natural  bed.  They  are  moll  com- 
monly feen  in  pairs,  and  feldom  in  flocks;  and  whenever  they  af- 
femble  together,  their  number  fcarcely  exceeds  feven  or  eight.  They 
keep  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  feed  on  aquatic  infers.  I ob- 
ferved  that  they  never  alight  upon  the  mud  with  which  the  fhores  of 
the  Nile  are  generally  covered  ; and  that  Tandy  fpots  are  their  fa- 
vourite haunts.  When  they  take  wing,  they  repeat  a fhort  flirill 
cry  ; though  they  feldom  "quit  the  ground,  and  employ  their  feet 
much  more  than  their  wings.  So  far  are  they  from  being  fhy,  that 
they  may  be  very  clofely  approached. 

Half  a league  from  Mehallet-Abou-Ali,  in  an  eaflerly  direction, 
from  the  river,  is  Sennehou  r-  Me  din  / , a village  near  which  are  fome 
confiderable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  whole  furface  of  the  ground 
is  ftrewed  with  ruins.  There  is,  however,  nothing  entire,  except 
fome  vaults  of  brick,  and  proftrate  columns  and  capitals  of  granité 
and  marble.  By  the  fide  of  thefe  ruins,  two  villages  attradl  the  at- 
tention by  their  handfome  appearance.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and 
feem  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  other  villages  and  hamlets  of 

Lower  Egypt.  ' " * " - ; » • “ • ‘ * •' 

I was  informed,  that  there  were  fome  ruins  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
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half  a league  below  Schlim'e.  I approached  that  fide  of  the  river» 
and  faw,  at  a diftance,  very  confiderable  vertiges  of  an  ancient  city. 
It  being  almort  dark,  I could  not  vifit  them  ; for  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  remained  during  the  night  in  this  diftriCt, 
which  is  the  mort  dangerous  of  any  in  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  great 
number  of  robbers  who  infeft  both  the  land  and  the  water.  The  vil- 
lage off  which  we  anchored  is  called  Sa /be  el  Adsjar  ; a place 
fo  very  notorious  for  being  the  refort  of  banditti,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I perfuaded  the  mafter  of  the  boat  to  make  any  ftop. 
Thus  was  I compelled  to  relinquifh  the  examination  of  the  beautiful 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  I faw  before  me,  but  at  a confiderable 
diftance  from  the  Nile.  I made,  however,  at  Salhe  el  Adsjar , a tole- 
rable collection  of  antique  fragments  which  I purchafed  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  which  I fhall  here  enumerate.. 

A fmall  figure  in  bronze,  three  inches  high.  ( See  Plate  X.  Fig.  i ..) 

An  IJisvsx  plafter,  three  inches  ten  lines  in  height.  ( Plate  XI.  Fig.  3.) 

A hawk  in  bronze,  height  ten  lines _ (Plate  XI.  Fig.  1.) 

A head  of  IJis , in  terra  cotta  : its  height  two  inches,  and  its 
breadth  at  the  bafe  eighteen  lines.  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  4.) 

A fine  buft  of  I/is,  with  the  crefcent  and  the  modius , in  white 
rtone  ; two  feet  in  height.  (See  Plate  XII.  Fig.  3.) 

Two  figures,  which  appear  to  be  tragic  mafks,  like  thofe  which 
are  to  be  feen  on  the  corners  of  farcophagi.  ( See  Plate  XII.  Fig.  1 . 
and  2.)  The  firft  is  of  bafaltes,.  and  eleven  inches  high  ; the  fécond 
is  nine  inches,  and  of  mortar. 

A porcelain  figure,  two  inches  nine  lines  in  height,  covered 
with  an  enamel  of  aqua  marina.  ( See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  4.) 

Another  in  plafter,  two  inches  eleven  lines  high.  ( Plate  X.  Fig.  2.) 

Another,  probably  an  Ifis.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  three  inches  high. 
(Plate  IX.  Fig.  5.) 

A head  in  bronze,  reprefenting  an  Ifis.  This  is  not  of  Egyptian 

work- 
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workmanfhip,  but  of  the  times  when  the  Greeks  were  matters  of 
Egypt.  (Plaie  X.  Fig.  3.) 

The  fame  character  may  be  given  of  another  head  of  I fis  in  ala- 
bafter,  which  is  much  flattened,  and  bears  the  crefcent.  ( See  Plate  IX. 
Fig.  7.)  Its  length  is  twenty-one  lines. 

Figure  4 , of  Plate  X.  is  that  of  a beetle  *,  an  infedl  held  facred  by  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  of  black  ttone,  eighteen  inches  long  and  thir- 
teen broad. 

A cynocephalus  in  porcelain,  covered  with  an  apple-green  enamel. 
It  is  two  inches  high,  and  has  been  pierced  to  be  worn  as  an  amulet. 
( See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  2.)  I had  obtained  one  at  Teraré,  which  was 
fomewhat  fmaller,  but  in  every  other  refped:  exa&ly  fimilar. 

An  Ofiris,  holding  the  whip,  in  gilt  bronze,  two  inches  high. 
(Plate  IX.  Fig.  1.) 

Laftly,  agrotefque  idol  in  porcelain,  covered  with  a purple  red  ena- 
mel. It  was  two  inches  four  lines  in  height.  ( Plate  IX.  Fig.  6.)  There 
are  many  of  them  in  porcelain,  and  in  lapis  haematites,  or  blood- 
ftone,  which  have  been  engraved  in  Caylus’  Collection  of  Antiquities, 
but  have  never  been  accompanied  by  any  fatisfactory  explanation. 

Having  made  thefe  little  purchafes,  we  returned  to  pafs  the 
night  off  Mehallet-Abou-Ali , and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  on  the 
28th  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  foon  came  in  fight  of 
Pahmani'e,  built  on  the  weft  bank,  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of 
Damanhour , which  is  navigable  only  at  the  rife  of  the  Nile. 

I flopped  a few  hours  at  Fouah.  When  the  Nile  was  allowed  to 
fill  the  canals  with  its  waters,  which  once  fupported  trade  and  diffufed 
abundance  ; when  boats  laden  with  the  commodities  of  Europe  and 
of  Afia,  could  navigate  in  tranquillity  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
without  being  fubjeCt  to  the  fury  of  the  fea  and  of  the  Boghafs , 
Fouah , which  was  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  this  canal,  was  a large 


* Scarabaus  facer , L. 
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and  flourifhing  city,  where  the  Europeans  had  their  commer- 
cial eflablifhments.  But  the  barbarous  fupinenefs  of  the  tyrants  of 
Egypt  having  fuffered  fuch  an  abundant  fource  of  profperity  to  be 
dried  up,  by  leaving  the  mud  to  colled;  in  the  bed  of  the  canals, 
fo  as  to  obftrud  navigation,  commerce  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  fhore  of  Fouah , and  carry  its  means  and  its  riches  to  the 
harbour  of  Roffetta,  where  a variety  of  dangers  render  its  progrefs 
very  uncertain.  Fouah , therefore,  has  declined  confiderably  from  its 
former  fplendour.  Its  contraded  limits,  the  ruined  flate  of  its  an- 
cient edifices,  and  thofe  yet  {landing,  undermined  by  want  and 
wretchednefs  ; all  announce  the  rapid  approach  of  a general  decay. 
Nature,  however,  more  powerful,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  gene- 
rous, flill  here  diflributes  her  bounties.  The  fields  that  furround 
Fouah  difplay  a rich  and  fmiling  fertility;  while  its  delightful  gar- 
dens produce  fruits,  which,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  excellence, 
are  held  in  high  eflimation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  city  is  the  ancient  Metelis , 
which  I have  placed  near  Roffetta,  conceiving  that  Fouah  was  Nau- 
cratis,  built  by  the  Milefians,  and  the  country  of  Athenæus,  a cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  remarks  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
here  fabricated  earthen  vafes,  the  covers  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  filver.  If  I am  miflaken,  the  learned  Pococke  has  fallen  into 
the  fame  error  *. 

In  front  of  Fouah , the  Nile  forms,  in  the  middle  of  its  courfe, 
an  ifland  called  Geziret-el-Dahab,  or  Golden  Ifland.  We  left  Fouah 
at  noon,  and  reached  Roffetta  at  midnight. 

I had  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  through  an  extent  which, 
from  the  numerous  windings  of  the  river,  was  upwards  of  fixty 
leagues.  It  had,  at  this  time,  retired  within  its  banks,  which  are 
low,  when  they  confifl  of  fand,  but  high  and  fieep,  when  they  are 
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compofed  of  loamy  earth.  The  latter  prevailed  through  the  far  greater 
part  of  our  voyage.  They  are  formed  of  a firm,  folid,  blackifh  loam, 
which,  like  calcareous  flones,  feparates  in  perpendicular  flakes.  Its 
exterior  colour  refembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  pebble. 

A report  had  been  fpread  at  RofTetta,  that  we  were  murdered  by 
the  Arabs.  My  return  removed  the  anxiety  which  this  intelligence 
had  occafioned  my  friends  ; and  their  apprehenfions  refpe<fling  me 
appeared  too  well  founded,  as  HufTein  had  faid  that  he  had  left  me  in 
a very  perilous  fituation.  This  worthy  Bedouin  had  been  for  fome 
days  at  RofTetta,  and  was  continually  calling  at  the  houfe  occupied  by 
the  French,  to  know  if  they  had  heard  of  me.  No  fooner  was  he 
informed  of  my  arrival,  than  he  haftened  to  embrace  me,  and  to 
mingle  his  honed;  heart-felt  joy  with  the  congratulations  of  my  coun- 
trymen. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  BEDOUINS.— AGRICULTURE.— CORN— BREAD.— NIGELLA, 

OR  FENNEL-FLOWER— SESAMUM,  OR  OILY  GRAIN— PTISANS— BARLEY— FLAX— INDIGO. 

—SUGAR-CANES— COFFEE-TREE— FRENCH  COLONY  IN  EGYPT— OLIVE-TREES— FIG-TREES. 

—DATE-TREES— HABLEZISS. 

The  journey  I had  juft  completed,  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
beft  and  the  worft  parts  of  the  foil  of  Egypt  : plains  fmiling  with 
fuperabundant  plenty,  and  deferts  parched  with  perpetual  aridity.  It 
alfo  introduced  me  to  thofe  wandering  tribes,  who  are  equally  re- 
markable for  their  contradictory  habits,  the  exercife  of  focial  virtue 
and  the  practice  of  depredation. 

It  is  a queftion  not  eafy  to  be  refolved,  whether  the  exiftence  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  are  at  once  a fcourge  and  an  example  to  fociety,  is 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  ? Swift  as  the  wind,  they  difappear  in 
a moment  from  the  fpots  they  have  fuddenly  defolated,  and  penetrate 
into  thofe  vaft  folitudes  which  are  frequented  only  by  them,  and 
with  the  topography  of  which  they  alone  are  acquainted.  Hence, 
it  is  difficult  to  check  them,  and  would  be  ftill  more  fo  to  keep  them 
in  order.  On  the  other  hand,  their  deftruCtion,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable,  could  be  effeCled  only  by  flow  degrees,  and  would 
prove  difadvantageous  to  Egypt.  Ali  Bey,  a governor  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces, concerning  whom  fo  many  fables  have  been  related,  and  who 
wanted  nothing  but  a good  education  and  found  principles  to  direCt 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  pure  intentions,  had  refolved  to  purge 
his  country  of  every  fort  of  robbery.  In  that  refpeCt,  his  govern- 
ment was  mentioned  with  praife  and  gratitude.  This  Bey  faid  what 
Sextus  Quintus  had  faid  before  him,  though  he  had  no  fufpicion  of 
his  having  been  anticipated  in  this  refolution  by  a pope,  “ I would 
“ wifti  that  every  man  might  be  able  to  carry  his  purfe  in  his  hand, 
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i(  and  leave  his  door  open  even  during  the  night,  without  running 
“ any  rifk.”  Several  nefls  of  robbers  had  already  been  annihilated  ; 
villages  which  had  been  inhabited  by  the  pirates  of  the  Nile 
were  razed  ; the  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
country  was  free  ; the  roads  were  no  longer  infefled  with  robbers'  ; 
nor  was  navigation  interrupted  by  that  fpirit  of  pillage  which, 
fince  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  has  refumed  its  fatal  activity. 

In  this  plan  for  the  eftablifhment  of  public  tranquillity,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Bedouins  was  a principal  objed.  Every  poffible 
meafure  had  been  taken,  and  every  precaution  adopted,  to  obtain  this 
end.  Already  had  feveral  hordes  fallen  vidims  to  the  policy  of  the 
governor.  Whole  tribes  had  retreated  into  the  defert.  But  the 
people  of  Egypt,  far  from  approving  thefe  means  of  proteding  their 
property,  murmured  aloud  at  the  fcarcity  of  camels,  fheep,  and 
other  animals,  with  which  the  Bedouins  had  been  accuftomed  to 
fupply  them  in  abundance,  though  it  was  their  frequent  pradice 
to  deal  the  property  they  had  fold. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  profperity  of  Egypt  is  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  prefervation  of  the  Bedouins..  In  fad,  they  alone 
can  traverfe,  with  facility,  immenfe  fandy  and  uninhabited  diffrids  ; 
maintain  through  them  a ready  and  confiant  communication,  and 
there  even  fix  their  abode  ; fo  that  they  can  fupply  the  cultivated 
parts  with  their  numerous  flocks,  which  they  barter  for  thofe  com- 
modities that  have  become  neceflary  to  them  from  habit.  It  would, 
furely,  be  founder  policy  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  wants,  than 
to  purfue  the  deteflable  fcheme  of  annihilation  ; for  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  a continual  ftate  of  warfare  be  an  effedual  mean  of  cor- 
roding the  morals  and  improving  the  charader  of  mankind.  They, 
vvhofe  habits  are  mofl  Ample,  become  eaflefl  the  dupes  of  the  allure* 
ments  prefented  to  them..  Were  the  prevailing  taftes  and  appetites  of 
the  Bedouins  flattered  ; were  new  ones  excited  in  them,  unfortunately 
for  thefe  people,  it  would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  deflroy  the  ancient  and 
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venerable  Simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  replace  them  by  a multi- 
tude of  factitious  wants.  It  would  then  become  their  intered  to  keep 
upon  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  from  whom  they  would 
never  fail  of  procuring  every  gratification  of  their  new  de/ires.  Sin- 
cerity and  friendship  would  govern  their  mutual  intercourfe,  and  the 
daily  routine  of  traffic  would  affimilate  nations  of  the  mod:  oppofite 
character,  fmooth  down  all  inequalities,  and  at  length  produce  a 
cordial  intimacy.  And  fhould  fome  of  the  Bedouins,  forgetful,  for 
a moment,  of  their  own  intereds,  return  to  the  practice  of  pillage; 
diould  they,  by  refuming  their  former  habits  of  attacking  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  infringe  a fort  of  treaty  cemented  by  a reciprocity  of 
wants  and  fervices,  a refufal  of  thofe  articles  which  they  had  learned 
to  confider  as  indifpenfable,  would,  perhaps,  be  a fufficient  punidi- 
ment  ; at  all  events,  it  would  be  preferable  to  that  exterminating 
dedruction  at  which  humanity  Shudders,  and  which  is  an  execrable 
cudom  that  feems  unnatural  to  mankind. 

If  we  turn  pur  attention  from  the  vicious  qualities  of  nations,  to  an 
art  which  alone  would  be  capable  of  effacing  their  impreffions,  we 
Shall  be  convinced  that  no  part  of  the  globe  difplays  fo  many  re- 
fources  for  advancing  the  profperity  and  fplendour  of  agriculture  as 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Its  incomparable  fertility  invites  every  fpecies 
of  cultivation.  Thofe  plants  which  bedeck  the  face  of  our  northern 
regions  ; thofe  whofe  verdure  tempers  the  heat  of  the  interior  of 
Africa;  thofe  which  are  the  pride  of  India;  thofe,  ladly,  which 
conditute  the  riches  of  our  American  colonies,  are  almod  all  feen  to 
flourish  in  Egypt,  or  .could  there  find  a foil  favourable  to  their 
vegetation. 

This  theatre  of  agriculture  is  alfo  capable  of  great  enlargement. 
Fertility  would  eaSily  refume  its  influence  over  the  extent  of  country 
it  formerly  occupied.  Canals,  not  kept  in  order;  lakes  dried  up; 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  no  longer  overflowing  the  lands  they  once 
moidened  ; and  feveral  other  caujes,  the  fruits  of  fupinenefs  and  ty* 
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ranny,  have  fufFered  the  fands  to  encroach  upon  parts  heretofore 
covered  with  vegetable  mould.  But  thefe  Tandy  Arata,  fpread  over  a 
foil  they  have  recently  ufurped,  are  of  no  great  thicknefs,  and,  were 
the  waters  permitted  to  reach  them,  would  again  yield  to  cultivation. 
Thefe  new  domains  of  Aerility  are  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed.  The 
fand  that  covers  them  has  not  the  red  and  fiery  afpecA  of  the  plains 
eternally  devoted  to  aridity  ; it  has  not  the  fame  depth  ; it  is  not  of  a 
fluctuating  nature  ; and  the  foot  that  treads  it  feels  the  folidity  of  the 
earth  beneath.  The  places  which  plenty  reclaims,  are  fo  very  nume- 
rous, that  they  may  be  fafely  eftimated  at  nearly  a fourth  of  that 
part  of  Egypt  which  is  now  in  culture.  There  are  other  tracts 
which  are  in  fo  languid  a ftate  of  vegetation,  as  almofl  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  having  been  deferted;  but  a more  active  indu  Ary  would 
foon  recall  their  former  abundance.  All  thefe  refources,  which  the 
foil  of  Egypt  poflefles,  would  fpeedily  reAore  the  ancient  fplendour 
of  its  agriculture,  even  at  this  time  fo  interefling  ; and  new  acquifi- 
tions  adding  to  it  frefh  luAre,  would  foon  render  it  the  moA  flou- 
rifliing  in  the  world. 

I have  already  mentioned  feveral  of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  complete,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  a 
picture  that  Nature  has  animated  with  her  moA  lively  colours,  I 
fhall  enumerate  the  other  plants  which  have  already  been  here  intro- 
duced, or  might  hereafter  be  propagated  with  advantage. 

Of  the  various  plants  which  have  rendered  Egypt  celebrated  for 
its  fuperior  abundance,  wheat  juAly  claims  the  pre-eminence.  Rome 
confidered  this  country  as  her  nurfe,  as  her  moA  certain  and  inex- 
hauAible  granary.  It  was  alfo  the  granary  of  ConAantinople,  and 
the  refource  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Even  at  this  day,  Arabia 
derives  from  it  the  means  of  fubfiAence.  The  numerous  caravans 
which  fet  out  from  Upper  Egypt  for  Cojfeir , a port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
carry  nothing  but  corn.  It  is  there  conveyed  to  Dsjedda,  from 
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whence  it  is  diftributed  over  a part  of  Arabia,  which  could  not  fubfifl: 
but  for  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 

Wheat  is  fown  as  foon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired  from 
the  lands  deftined  for  its  reception  : the  feed-time,  confequently, 
varies  with  the  latitude,  and,  as  well  as  the  harveft,  is  earlier  in 
Upper  than  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  general,  the  cultivator  does  no  more 
than  caft  the  feed  upon  the  moiftened  earth.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
fhallow  furrows  are  made  by  a large  clumfy  plough,  without  either 
wheels  or  coulter,  and  which  is  drawn  by  oxen  driven  by  a Angle  man. 
The  corn  foon  fprings  up  from  the  mud  heated  by  a burning  fun  ; its 
vegetation  is  rapid,  and,  four  months  after  it  is  fown,  it  is  fit  to  be 
reaped.  The  fickle  is  not  ufed  ; but  the  ftalks  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  immediately  carried  to  large  floors,  like  thofe  which  are 
ufed  for  treading  out  rice.  Here  it  is  placed  in  thick  heaps,  and  the 
fame  fort  of  little  cart  that  I have  already  defcribed,  when  fpeaking 
of  the  treatment  of  rice  *,  is  drawn  over  it  by  oxen  ; by  which 
means  the  ftraw  is  cut,  and  the  com  feparated  from  the  ear.  Thefe 
heaps  of  corn  a man  turns  over  with  a large  rake,  fo  as  to  expofe 
them  fucceflively  to  the  adtion  of  the  cutting  wheels  of  the  machine. 
This  method  is  far  from  being  fo  advantageous  as  that  of  threfliing 
with  a flail;  but  it  is  more  expeditious,  and  certainly  lefs  laborious, 
which  are  fufficient  inducements  for  its  being  adopted  by  cultivators, 
who  are  indolent  from  nature,  and  rendered  carelefs  by  abundance. 

Ears  of  wheat  cut  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  then  dried  and 
Hackly  baked  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  bruifed  and  boiled  with 
meat,  are  a common  difh  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  is  called  f'erik * 
I have  fince  eaten  it  in  France,  and  it  is  an  excellent  mefs. 

There  are  neither  water-mills  nor  wind-mills  in  Egypt  ; and  the 
ufeful  arts  of  the  miller  and  baker,  which  have  been  brought  to  fuch 
perfection  in  Europe,  are  here  in  the  rudefffla-te  of  infancy.  The, 


* See  page  14.6. 
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bread,  which  is  made  in  (mail  thin  cakes,  is  unleavened;  the  cruft 
is  foft  ; it  is  very  flightly  baked,  and  on  that  account  is  heavy  and 
difficult  of  digeftion.  In  the  towns  are  made  a kind  of  loaves  or 
cakes,  which  are  finer  than  the  common  bread,  and  covered  with 
fennel-flower  feeds  * that  are  procured  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  called 
in  Arabic  hab'e  fod'e , black  feed,  or  hab'e  brake , blefled  feed.  Thefe 
communicate  to  the  bread  a flight  aromatic  flavour  which  is  not 
unpleafant  : they  are  likewife  reckoned  to  be  of  a wholefome  quality, 
and  to  Iharpen  the  appetite.  Another  fort  of  fmall  loaves  or  cakes, 
which  are  foft  and  pierced  with  holes,  is  likewife  fprinkled  with 
fefamum , or  oily  grain  -f\  Their  agreeable  flavour,  like  that  of  a 
hazel-nut,  which  they  acquire  from  the  feeds,  makes  them  preferable 
to  the  cruft  ftrewed  with  thofe  of  the  fennel-flower. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  cakes  are  confldered  as  delicacies.  The  com- 
mon people  keep  to  their  heavy  and  ill- baked  bread  ; and  when  they 
want  to  quench  their  thirft  with  a beverage  lcfs  infipid  than  water, 
they  find  in  the  ftreets  of  the  towns,  people  who,  like  thofe  in  Paris, 
fell  ptifans,  very  cheap  liquors,  confifting  of  decodtions  of  liquorice, 
raifins,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  The  decodtion  of  liquorice 
is  the  deareft,  becaufe  that  root  is  fcarcer  than  raifins  or  the  St.  John’s 
bread  § . 

Another  farinaceous  plant,  the  culture  of  which,  like  wheat, 
occupies  a confiderable  portion  of  land  throughout  all  Egypt,  is 
barley  : it  is  ripe  a month  earlier  than  the  wheat,  and  its  harveft  is 
equally  abundant.  Barley  is  the  common  food  of  horfes  in  Egypt, 
as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  Eaft,  where  oats  and  rye  are  unknown.  We 
fhould  find  our  advantage  in  adopting  this  branch  of  oriental  agricul- 

* Nigella  fatlva,  L.  + Sejamum  Indicum,  L.  \ Ceratonia  ftliqua , L. 

§ From  this  tree  growing  naturally  in  Paleftine,  and  the  notion  of  the  pulpy  pods 
affording  aliment  to  John  the  Baptift,  it  obtained  its  old  name  of  St.  John’s 
bread.  T. 
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tu re.  Crops  of  barley  are  much  more  productive  than  thofe  of  oats  ; 
its  roots,  not  being  fo  Strong  or  numerous,  do  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree exhauft  the  land  ; and,  whatever  prejudice  our  cultivators  may 
entertain  againft  barley,  as  food  for  horfes,  it  muft  furely  vanifh 
upon  the  consideration,  that  in  the  countries  where  thefe  animals  are 
moft  remarkable  for  their  excellence  and  beauty,  they  eat  no  other 
kind  of  corn. 

From  the  moll  remote  periods,  flax  * has  been  in  general  ufe  in 
Egypt.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a considerable  article  of  cultiva- 
tion and  commerce  ; and  its  thread  was  alfo  employed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  garments  of  a numerous  people.  A confiderable  quantity 
of  cloth  is,  at  this  day,  manufactured  from  it,  and  the  plant  from 
which  indigo -f*  is  extracted  to  dye  it,  grows  alfo  in  that  country, 
where  it  is  called  nile . 

If,  from  thefe  plants  of  indifpenfable  neceflity  and  Sovereign  utility, 
we  pafs  to  other  Species  of  vegetables,  whofe  produce  is  consi- 
dered as  Still  more  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  demands 
of  opulence,  we  Shall  behold  plains  covered  with  a reed,  the  exprefled 
juice  of  which  furnifhes  the  Sweet  and  palatable  fait,  that  is  become 
a part  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  almofl:  every  nation.  The  fugar-cane  J 
is  one  of  the  valuable  productions  of  Egypt  : its  cultivation,  how- 
ever, might  be  improved  and  extended  ; and  if  the  fugar-refineries 
were  better  managed,  this  branch  of  commerce  might  be  rendered 
very  flourishing,  from  the  ready  means  of  its  production,  and  the 
facility  of  conveyance.  Not  that  no  good  Sugar  is  manufactured  at 
Cairo  ; indeed  that  which  was  prepared  there  for  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  Sent  to  Constantinople,  was  of  a Superior  quality  ; but  the  ma- 
nufactory of  it  employs  much  time,  and  is  impeded  by  difficulties 

* Linum  ujitatijjimum , L. 

t Indigofera  fpinofa,  L.  Indigofera  hotter,  Forfkal,  Flora  Egypt»-arab,  p.  137. 

% Saccharum  officinarum , L< 
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arifing  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  neceflary  procefs.  The 
common  people  do  not  wait  for  the  extraction  of  the  fugar,  but  eat 
the  canes  green,  which  are  fold  in  bundles  in  all  the  towns.  The 
women,  in  particular,  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  the  confumption 
in  this  ftate,  fo  detrimental  to  the  fugar  manufactories,  is  prodigious. 
They  begin  to  ripen  in  October,  but,  in  general,  are  not  fit  to  be 
cut  till  November  or  December.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  fugar- 
cane  is  kajfab. 

Though  Maillet  was  informed  that  the  culture  of  the  coffèe-tree 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  in  Egypt  *,  I am  convinced,  that  by 
more  judicious  experiments  it  might  be  made  to  thrive.  The  proxi- 
mity of  Arabia,  where  this  fhrub  yields  berries  fo  fragrant,  and  the 
affinity  between  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  two  countries,  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  many  parts  of  Egypt  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  coffee-tree  -f*,  and  that  its  fruit,  excelling  in  flavour  the  pro- 
duce of  either  of  the  Indies,  would  difpute  the  palm  with  the  far- 
famed  coffee  of  Yemen.  There  is  alfo  every  reafon  to  prefume,  that 
the  aromatic  plants,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  known  under 
the  appellation  of  f pices , would  here  find  a fuitable  foil  and  propi- 
tious fituations  ; and  that,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  might  be 
propagated,  they  would  complete  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
opulence  of  Egypt. 

But  with  what  fuperior  fplendour  will  Egypt  fliine  by  becoming  a 
colony  of  France  ? Adjoining  Africa  on  one  fide,  and  wealthy  Alia 
on  the  other,  the  feas  of  the  north  and  of  the  weft  feem  to  terminate 
on  its  fhores  ; while  the  Indian  ocean,  after  having  wafhed  the  happy 
confines  of  Arabia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a fhort  paf- 
fage,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Egyptian  fands.  It  will  be  the  centre  and 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  univerfe.  The  ancient  cradle  of 

# Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  partie,  ii.  p.  15* 
t Coffee  a Arabica,  L. 
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the  arts  and  fcienccs  will  become  the  theatre  of  their  power  ; and  the 
abode  of  their  infancy  will  be  the  fcene  of  their  a lion  idling  growth 
and  perfection.  To  this  exuberance  of  trade  and  of  genius,  the 
mod:  precious  treafures  of  vegetation,  the  immutable  boons  of  Na- 
ture, will  add  permanent  ludre.  Uniting  the  various  productions 
difperfed  through  our  ancient  colonies,  Egypt  will  become  the  epi- 
tome of  them  all  ; while  its  proximity  to  Europe  will  give  it  incal- 
culable advantages.  Humanity  will  not,  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
have  to  died  tears  over  the  luxuries  of  a prolific  foil.  Here  Nature 
-almod  difpenfes  with  labour,  and  man,  with  the  dighted  efforts,  is 
enabled  to  enjoy  her  bounties. 

At  the  moment  when  our  podedlons  in  the  Wed:  Indies  were  a 
prey  to  drfcord  and  defolation  ; when  the  enemies  of  France  redoubled 
their  exertions  to  fnatch  them  from  her  dominion  ; when  negleCled 
agriculture,  indead  of  offering  its  produce,  increafed  the  troubles  of 
the  mother-country  ; it  was  a great  and  noble  conception  to  approxi- 
mate them,  and,  in  a manner,  concentrate  all  their  riches,  by  removing 
their  trade  to  a land  within  the  reach  of  a diort  voyage,  and  affording 
inappreciable  refources. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  appropriation  of  this  highly  intereding  country 
is  by  no  means  an  original  idea.  It  had  certainly  been  an  objeCt  of 
the  old  government.  I remember,  when  1 was  at  Cairo,  that  a 
French  officer,  who  was  palling  through  that  city  in  his  way  to 
India,  was  employed  to  colled  information  refpeCting  the  means  bed 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  conqued  of  Egypt.  With  that  view  he 
applied  to  the  conful,  who  had  feen  no  other  part  of  the  country 
than  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  ; and  who,  like  the  French 
merchants,  had  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  quarter  to  which 
they  were  confined.  Plans,  however,  were  drawn  up  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  Verfailles;  where,  according  to  cudom,  they  were  eter- 
nally buried  in  the  public  offices,  the  ordinary  fate  of  fimilar  pro- 
ductions. ‘ i 
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It  was  referved  for  the  government  of  the  French  republic  to  exe- 
cute, in  an  indant,  what  others  confidered  as  a prodigy  to  have 
conceived,  and  the  maturity  of  which  was  left  to  the  flow  progrefs 
of  time.  Immortal  glory  and  gratitude  to  the  man,  whofe  genius 
conceived  the  bold  and  fublime  defign,  to  the  heroifm  with  which  it 
has  been  executed,  and  to  the  valour  which  guarantees  the  permanent 
poffedion  of  the  riched  and  mod:  extenfive  trade  in  the  univerfe  ! 

Fruit-trees  of  various  fpeeies  fhade  with  their  exuberant  branches 
this  land  of  delight* * * §.  To  them  many  more  might  be  added  to  in- 
creafe  and  vary  the  abundance;  while  others,  in  a great  meafure 
abandoned  by  that  fupinenefs  bordering  upon  apathy,  which  is  the 
confiant  attendant  upon  flavery,  might  be  redored  and  extended  by 
an  aCtive  and  fpirited  cultivation.  Among  thefe  is  the  olive-tree  -f*, 
which  has  always  been  very  fcarce  in  Egypt,  but  might  be  pro- 
pagated there  with  fuccefs.  In  former  times,  this  tree  grew  only  in 
the  Heracleotic  nome,  or  department,  that  is,  near  the  lake  Mæris, 
and  in  the  gardens  about  Alexandria  J.  At  prefent,  a few  of  thefe 
plants  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  thefe  didriCts,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt.  They  grow  to  a greater  fize  than  in  Europe,  and 
their  fruit  is  proportionally  larger  and  more  pulpous.  The  propaga- 
tion of  this  tree  would  add  another  productive  article  to  the  already 
" immenfe  commerce  of  Egypt.  The  oil  formerly  made  in  this  conn* 
try  was  of  a good  quality,  when  proper  precautions  were  ufed  in  the 
procefs  ; but  if  thefe  were  neglected^  it  contracted  a drong  fmell  §» 
From  bad  management  in  the  preparation,  the  olive  oil  of  the  Levant 
is,  in  general,  very  indifferent,  and  fit  to  be  ufed  only  in  manu-- 
faCtures. 

* The  ancients  entertained  the  fame  idea  of  Egypt 

ef  Delhi  as  videam,  hile  jocoje , tuas."  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  ii.  eleg.  2. . 

f Olea  Europaa,  L.  J Strabo.  Geogr.  lib.  xxii. . 

§ See  the  excellent  trariflation  of  Herodotus  by  Citizen  Larcher,  book  ii.  § 27;; 
atote  20,1  of  the.tranflator,. 
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The  fig-trees  * yield  an  abundance  of  fweet  and  pulpy  fruit,  but 
of  different  qualities  : this,  however,  depends  rather  upon  the  afpedt 
of  the  plantations,  than  on  the  variety  in  the  fpecies.  Thefe  figs 
are,  in  general,  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

But  among  the  trees  of  Egypt  there  is  none  more  widely  dif. 
perfed  than  the  date-tree  -j~  : it  is  every  where  to  be  found,  in  the 
Theba'is  and  in  the  Delta  ; in  the  fands  as  well  as  in  the  cultivated 
diffridts.  Although  it  requires  little  or  no  culture,  it  yields  a con- 
fiderable  profit,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  confumption  of  its  fruit. 
The  date  varies  in  quality  ; that  which  is  produced  in  the  environs 
of  RofTetta  is  delicious,  and  boats  are  laden  with  it  for  the  market  of 
Cairo.  The  whole  cluffer  of  fruit  is  cut  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  when 
it  is  thruff  into  bafkets  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  having  no  other 
opening  than  a hole,  through  which  the  branching  extremity  of  the 
cluffer  projedts.  In  this  fituation  the  dates  fucceffively  ripen.  By 
pounding  and  kneading  them,  thick  and  folid  black  cakes  are  made, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  caravans  in  their  journies  through  the  deferts. 
Thefe  cakes  are  fo  hard,  that  they  muff  be  cut  with  a hatchet  j pieces 
of  them,  ffeeped  in  wrater,  afford  a cooling,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
nutritious  beverage. 

O 

To  climb  trees  which  have  no  branches  but  at  their  top,  and  the 
ffraight  and  flender  ffem  of  which  cannot  fupport  a ladder,  the 
Egyptians  employ  a fort  of  girth  faffened  to  a rope,  that  they  pafs 
round  the  tree.  On  this  girth  they  feat  themfelves,  and  reft  their 
weight  ; then,  with  the  afiiffance  of  their  feet,  and  holding  the  cord 
in  both  hands,  they  contrive  to  force  the  noofe  fuddenly  upwards,  fo 
as  to  catch  the  rugged  protuberances  with  wdiich  the  ffem  is  fym- 
metrically  ffudded,  and  formed  at  the  origin  of  the  branch-like 
leaves,  that  are  annually  cut.  By  means  of  thefe  fucceffive  fprings, 

* Figus  carica,  L. — Ang.  Common  cultivated  fig-tree. 

t Phænix  dattylfera , L. — Ang.  Date-bearing  greater  palnij  or  Indian  date-tree. 

the 
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the  people  of  this  country  reach  the  top  of  the  date-tree,  where, 
Fill  fitting,  they  work  at  their  eafe,  either  in  lopping  off  the  leaves, 
or  gathering  the  clufters  of  fruit  : they  afterwards  defcend  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  dates  are  not  the  only  produce  of  this  fpecies  of  palm-tree  ; 
by  hard  beating  its  bark,  its  branch-like  leaves,  as  well  as  the  rind 
of  its  chillers  of  fruit,  filaments  are  obtained,  from  which  are  ma- 
liufadlured  ropes  and  fails  for  boats.  The  leaves  ferve  likewife  for 
making  bafkets  and  other  articles.  The  very  long  rib  of  the  branches, 
or  leaves,  is  called  in  Arabic  dsjeriâ.  From  its  combined  lightnefs 
and  folidity,  it  is  employed  by  the  Mamalûks,  in  their  military  ex- 
ercifes,  as  javelins,  which  they  throw  at  each  other  from  their 
borfes  when  at  full  fpeed. 

During  the  (lay  I was  now  making  at  Roffetta,  I met  with  a 
quantity  of  fruit  greatly  refembling  the  earth-nut,  but  of  a much 
more  agreeable  flavour.  The  plant  that  produces  it  is  a fpecies  of 
cyperus  *.  It  is  pulled  up  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  flefhy 
tubercles,  of  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  are  feparated  from  its  (lender 
roots.  The  Arabic  name  of  thefe  tubercles,  or  roots,  is  hablezifs , 
which  (ignifies  pleafing  to  the  palate.  They  have,  in  fadt,  a fweet 
tafte,  and  well  deferve  that  name.  This  cyperus  is  cultivated  in  the 
environs  of  Rofletta,  and  the  fmall  tubercles  are  fent  to  Conftan- 
tinople  and  other  towns  of  the  Levant,  where  they  are  in  great  re- 
queft.  The  Egyptians  exprefs  from  them  a ladteous  juice,  which 
they  confider  pedtoral  and  emollient  ; and  give  them  to  nurfes,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  their  milk. 

TwoTurkifli  veflels  from  Conflantinople  having  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Alexandria,  occafioned  confiderable  alarm  among  the  Europeans, 
who  knew  that  the  plague,  which  h^d  not  defolated  Egypt  for  up- 

* Cyperus  efculentus,  L.  Forfkal,  Flora  Egypt. -arab.  pag.  xl.  <c  Les  plantes 
iC  fingulières,”  fays  Granger  (Voyage  en  Egypte,  page  240.),  are— l’Abelafis,  qui 
te  relfemble  au ffyrinchium  avec  un  gout  de  châtaigne,” 
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wards  of  twelve  years,  then  raged  with  uncommon  violence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  French  at  Roffetta  were  pre- 
paring to  fhut  themfelves  up.  Such  a determination  would  have 
laid  me  under  great  reftraint  ; but  the  fubfequent  tidings  that  ar- 
rived from  Cairo  extricated  me  from  this  embarraffment.  Intelli- 
gence was  received,  that  Murad  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  fupported 
by  an  Arabic  prince,  had  re-entered  Cairo,  after  having  defeated 
their  enemy,  Ifmael  Bey,  and  forced  him  to  fly  into  Syria.  Upper 
Egypt  being  no  longer  infefted  by  ferocious  and  undifciplined  com-* 
batants,  the  roads  were  becoming  lefs  dangerous,  and  I was  eager  to 
avail  myfelf  of  a moment  of  tranquillity,  which,  in  thefe  countries, 
is  fo  very  uncommon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

■GREBE.  — RAVENS. — RUINS  AND  FRAGMENTS  OF  ANTIOUITY.— TERANE/— ' VARIOUS  SPECIES 
OF  FISHES  OF  THE  NILE.— ARRIVAL  AT  CAIRO. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  for  Cairo,  I fhot,  on  the  Nile,  near 
Roffetta,  a bird  which  has  a great  affinity  to  the  river  grebe , or 
• chef  nut *.  In  Egypt  it  is  called  farha ; reheit  (water-hen).  Its 

length  is  ten  inches  and  a half,  that  of  the  bill  thirteen  lines,  that  of 
the  wings  four  inches  nine  lines,  that  of  the  legs,  or  rather  the  tarfi, 
eighteen  lines. 

In  ffiape  it  refembles  the  grebes  ; the  head  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body;  the  bill  pointed,  almofl:  Araight,  and  only  flightly  in- 
curved; the  upper  mandible  a little  longer  than  the  lower;  the 
nofirils  oblong,  and  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a large  groove,  ex- 
tending to  half  the  length  of  the  bill  ; the  wings  fhort  ; the  tail 
wanting;  the  leg,  or  rather  the  tarfus,  flattened  laterally  and  co- 
vered with  feales,  forming,  on  the  hind  part,  a double  denticulation^, 
like  that  of  a faw;  the  three  anterior  toes  half- webbed,  and  furnifhed 
with  a membrane  divided  in  lobes  ; the  membrane  of  the  poflerior 
toe  rounded  on  each  fide;  the  claws  broad,  flattened,  and,  in  fome 
degree,  refembling  the  nails  of  the  human  hand  ; that  of  the  middle 
toe  almofi  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  others  much  narrower;  the 
tongue  thick  at  the  root,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  bill. 

Its  colours  are  pretty  much  the  firme  as  the  chefnut , the  apparent 
difference  being  only  the  effedt  of  climate.  The  river  grebe  being  a 

* Cajtagncux , Buffon,  Hid.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI,  enlnm.  No.  905,  — Colymiiis 
minor,  L. 

t The  h mud  be  drongly  affiliated. 
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winter  bird  in  our  northern  countries,  mud:  have  experienced  fome 
change  in  its  plumage,  when  taking  up  its  abode  in  very  hot  regions. 

In  the  Egyptian  grebe,  the  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  neck  are 
of  ablackifh  brown;  the  feathers  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  tipped  with  rufous  ; the  throat  and  under  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a bright  fawn  colour,  becoming  gradually  lighter 
towards  the  bread:,  which,  as  well  as  the  belly,  is  of  a filvery  white; 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  gray  ; the  tides  of  the  body  are  varie- 
gated, blackifh,  white,  and  rufous  ; the  leder  wing  coverts,  and  the 
primary  and  tertial  quill  feathers,,  are  blackifh,  and  the  fecondary  ones 
white.  The  bill  is  nearly  black,  except  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower 
mandible,  where  it  is  reddifh.  The  legs,  or  rather  the  tard,  as  well 
as  the  toes,  membranes,  and  claws,  are  of  a blackifh  green;  and 
the  membranes  are  bordered  with  a deeper  colour. 

At  this  feafon,  in  the  month  of  February,  a few  fmall  flights  of 
ravens  * are  feen  in  the  environs  of  Rodetta,  which  do  not  appear 
there  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  They  mix  familiarly  with  the 
flocks  of  crows,  remaining  with  them  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  inhabited  places. 

On  my  voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  my  way  to  Cairo,  I flopped  at 
lagnonfs , where  I had  been  informed  there  were  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city.  In  fad:,  at  fome  diftance  below  that  village,  and  not 
far  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  I faw  a condderable  fpace  of  ground 
covered  with  ruins.  Columns  of  granite  are  lying  prodrate  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  magnificent  vaults  built  of  brick  dill  re- 

* Corbeau,  Buflfon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  459. — Corvus  co- 
rax, L. — N.B.  I am  at  a lofs  to  difcover  what  bird  Haflelquitz  meant  to  defignate 
(Voyage  au  Levant,  traduit  de  l’Allemand,  par  M**,  Paris  1769,  partie  ii.  p.  20.) 
by  the  appellation  of  corvus  Egyptius,  vlridi  maculatus , dorfo  medio  cocruleo  (the  Egyptian, 
raven,  fpotted  with  green,  and  having  a blue  tinge  on  the  middle  of  the  back), 
which  is  of  the  fize  of  a lark,  builds  its  neft  on  trees,  and  feeds  on  infe&s.  I have 
never  met  with  this  fingular  fpecies  of  raven. 
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main  entire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  continually 
loading  their  camels  with  the  large  fine  bricks,  which  they  obtain 
by  démoli  filing  thefe  vaults.  In  purfuing  this  barbarous  plan  of 
devaluation,  they  are  daily  finding  medals,  flatues,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  ; but,  flaves  to  an  abfurd  fanaticifm,  they  in- 
jfantly  break  in  pieces  all  the  flatues,  becaufe,  to  ufe  their  own 
exprefiion,  thefe  flatues  were  the  workmanfhip  of  dogs , meaning 
Europeans,  and  befides,  the  law  prohibits  them  from  the  poffeffion 
of  all  forts  of  pictures  and  images.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to 
flop  long  among  thefe  ruins  : the  ferocious  beings  who  profane  them 
by  their  prefence,  as  well  as  by  their  deflrudtive  fpirit,  were  begin- 
ning to  affemble.  I was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  water-fide, 
in  order  to  fecure  myfelf  from  the  effeds  of  their  fury. 

Having  reached  my  boat,  fome  of  thefe  mifchievous  fellahs  came 
and  offered  to  fell  me  a few  fragments  of  antiquity,  which  had 
efcaped  their  rage  for  demolition.  I purchafed  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

1.  An  idol,  reprefenting  a cat  fitting,  three  inches  two  lines  in 
height.  It  was  of  porcelain,  and  covered  with  a greenifh  enamel. 
( See  Plate  X . Fig.  5.)  This  idol  was  mutilated,  the  two  hind 
legs  of  the  animal  being  broken  off. 

2.  A buff  of  a woman  unknown,  whofe  head-drefs  had  been  per- 
forated, that  it  might  be  worn  as  an  amulet.  It  is  of  terra  cotta,  of 
a reddifh  colour,  and  without  any  enamel.  Its  height  is  four  inches 
three  lines.  ( See  Plate  XI.  Fig.  2.) 

3.  A head  of  a woman,  likewife  unknown,  of  the  fame  reddifh 
earth  as  the  preceding.  ( See  Plate  X.  Fig.  6.) 

4.  Two  fmall  figures  of  children,  flrangely  muffled  lip,  and 
reffing  upon  a dolphin.  This  piece  of  fculpture  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  placed  upon  a fountain,  or  perhaps  upon  an  urn.  It  is  of 
white  marble.  The  length  of  its  bafe  is  nine  inches  three  lines,  and 
its  height  is  five  inches.  (See  Plate  XI.  Fig.  6.) 
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5.  Oflris  holding  the  whip  and  the  crooked  truncheon,  or  Egyptian 
fceptrc.  This  idol  is  two  inches  and  an  half  in  height.  It  is  of 
porcelain,  covered  with  a greenifh  gray  enamel.  (See  Plata.  XIII. 
■Fig.  1.) 

6.  Ahead  of  a woman  unknown,  in  white  Hone  ; height,  nine 

inches.  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4.)  ' ’ 

7.  A head  in  black  marble,  five  inches ’and  a half  high.  It  is  a 
Vefpafian,  and  was,  perhaps,  fculptured  at  the  timeÀvhen  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Egypt.  His  crowrn  is  decorated 
with  flowers  of  the  lotus.  This  figure  probably  reprefents  Vefpafian 
in  the  adt  of  fulfilling  forne  facred  function.  However,  when  that 
'emperor  facrificed  in  Memphis  to  the  ox  Apis,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  rites,  his  brow,  by  the  account  of  the  ancient  hiftorians, 
was  encircled  with  a diadem.  (See  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2I) 

8.  A head  of  a woman,  whofe  character  is  not  fufficiently  ex- 
prefled.  It  was  probably  intended  to  reprefent  ArJinoe , the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  head  is  of  white  marble,  and  four 
inches  in  height.  ( See  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  3.) 

The  ruins  in  the  environs  of  Iagnoufs  probably  indicate  the  fite  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Taua.  They  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
mentioned  by  any  traveller.  Their  fituation  is  eafily  recognifed  by 
the  tomb  of  a Turkifh  faint,  which  is  built  diredtly  facing  them,  on 
the  eaH  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  village  of  Ikmas  Hands  oppofite  to 
them,  on  the  weft  bank. 

The  wind  having  failed  us,  we  were  obliged  to  Hop  again  at 
Fcrane , a place  of  which  I have  already  fpoken.  I availed  myfelf 
of  this  delay  to  have  a view  of  it  drawn,  whence  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  villages  in  this  country  are  built. 
(See  Plate  VII.) 

We  met  with  feveral  fmall  fifhing-boats.  Thé  fifli  they  had  on 
board  confiHed  of  fchalls , kafcboiïés,  herfês , karmouths , kefchérés , 
fchilbis , loan's,  and  Jardines,  or  fprats. 
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The  fchall  is  a fpecies  of  filurus,  which  has  never  yet  been 
defcribed.  ( See  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  2.)  The  body  is  naked  and  flippery  ; 
the  head  large  and  broad.  The  pole  is  covered  with  a bone,  reach- 
ing to  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  on  each  fide  of  which  it  terminates  in  a 
blunt  point,  as  if  cut  fquare.  This  bone  has  a reddifh  (kin,  which 
extends  to  the  eye.  The  remaining  part  of  its  length  is  naked,  and 
full  of  fmall  elevated  points,  like  thofe  of  fhagreen.  The  fides  of 
the  head  are  covered  with  a foft  thick  fkin,  which  forms  a border 
round  the  opercula  of  the  gills.  The  roftrum  is  rounded.  The 
upper  jaw  projects  a little  beyond  the  lower,  and  both  are  furnifhed 
with  teeth,  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  hooked,  and,  in  the 
lower,  ftraight,  and  very  clofely  fet.  The  lips  are  very  flefhy  ; the 
upper  has  two  appendices,  or  beards,  which  are  not  much  longer 
than  the  head  ; the  under  has  four,  much  fhorter,  flender  and 
unequal.  The  noftrils,  which  are  round,  and  bordered  by  a fmall 
prominent  membrane,  are  placed  near  the  extremity  of  the  roftrum. 
The  eyes  are  funk. 

There  are  two  fins  on  the  back;  the  one  has  feven  rays,  the  firft 
of  which  is  broad  at  its  bafe,  thick,  bony,  and  ferrated  on  the  infide, 
a third  of  its  length.  It  has  alfo  a few  fmall  denticulations  towards  the 
extremity  of  its  exterior  fide.  The  fécond  dorfal  fin  is  flefliy,  long, 
low,  and  terminates  near  the  caudal  fin.  The  tail  is  deeply  forked, 
and  its  rays  have  very  fine  tranfverfe  interftices  throughout  their  whole 
length.  The  anal  fin  confifts  of  ten  rays,  united  by  a membrane; 
the  ventral  have  only  feven.  The  firft  ray  of  the  pedtoral  fins  is 
thick,  bony,  ferrated  on  the  upper  fide  almoft  to  the  end,  and  on  the 
lower  from  the  middle  to  the  extremity.  The  denticulations  on  the 
upper  fide  are  deep  ; on  the  lower  {hallow*  This  ray  is  alfo  longer 
than  the  reft. 

The  lateral  line  is  ftraight,  and  covered  with  fmall  fpots  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  length. 

The  colour  of  this  filh  is  a gray  brown  ; the  fides  of  the  head  are 

bkiei  ih  ; 
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blueifh  ; the  extremity  of  the  roftrum,  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
the  pedtoral  fins,  and  the  cirrhi,  are  fhaded  with  red  ; a femicircle 
of  the  fame  colour  marks  the  origin  of  the  caudal  fin  ; and  a very 
faint  tinge  of  red  is  alfo  vifible  near  the  tail. 

o 

The  individual  from  which  this  defeription  was  taken,  was  four- 
teen inches  eight  lines  in  length,  meafured  from  the  tip  of  the  roftrum 
to  the  extremity  of  the  caudal  fin.  Its  greateff  breadth  was  four 
inches,  and  its  fmalleft  thirteen  lines.  The  cirrhi  of  the  upper  lip 
were  three  inches  feven  lines  long  ; the  exterior  cirrhi  on  each  fide 
of  the  lower  lip,  fixteen  lines  ; the  interior,  nine  lines.  The  firiT 
dorfal  fin  was  nineteen  lines  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  two  inches  feven 
lines  and  a half  high.  The  fécond,  which  is  inferted  twenty-one 
lines  from  the  firft,  rofe  by  an  imperceptible  curvature  to  the  height 
of  feven  lines,  and  terminated  three  lines  from  that  of  the  tail. 

Upon  opening  this  fifh,  I remarked  that  the  air-bladder  was  formed 
of  a thick  yellow  membrane,  and  had  but  one  lobe  ; the  ftomach  was 
entirely  filled  with  a fpecies  of  millet  called  dourra  *,  fome  other  feeds, 
and  a mucilage,  in  which  nothing  more  could  poflibly  be  diferimi- 
nated,  and  which  emitted  a fetid  odour  fomewhat  like  that  of  human 
excrement. 

A fifh  without  feales,  with  foft  flefh,  and  living  at  the  bottom  of 
a muddy  river,  could  not  have  been  admitted  in  the  dietetic  fyffem  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  whofe  priefts  were  fo  fcrupuloufly  rigid  in 
proferibing  every  aliment  of  an  unwholefome  quality.  Accordingly, 
all  the  different  fpecies  of  filuri  found  in  the  Nile  were  prohi- 
bited. M.  Pauw  pretends  to  have  difeovered  the  motive  of  this 
prohibition.  He  fays  that  the  flefh  of  fiflies  without  feales  increafes 
the  irritation  of  thofe  difeafes  which  have  any  affinity  to  the  elephan- 
tiafis,  or  the  hypochondria,  becaufe  it  thickens  the  blood,  and  di- 


* Holcus  durra , L.— See  page  206. 
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minifies  perfpiration*.  The  ancients,  however,  kept  Jiluri  at 
Bubaftis  ; but  this  very  M.  Pauw  afferts,  with  great  probability, 
that,  being  rejected  by  men,  they  ferved  only  for  the  fuflenance  of 
the  facred  cats,  which  were  very  numerous  in  that  city,  and  which 
the  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  fed 
with  fifh-f*.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fchall  is  at  prefent  configned 
to  the  ufe  of  the  lowefi  clafs  of  the  people,  and  is,  in  fade,  only 
fit  to  be  confidered  as  food  for  cats. 

The  kafchoüè  is  of  a different  quality,  its  flefh  being  both  firm  and 
delicate.  ( See  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  3.)  This  fifh  is  covered  with  fcales, 
and  at  firfi  fight  greatly  refembles  the  pike,  with  which  it  has  often 
been  confounded.  Its  jaws  are  lefs  elongated  than  thofe  of  the  pike, 
and  its  roflrum  is  fhort  and  obtufe,  while  that  of  the  pike  is  (lender 
and  pointed.  Befides,  there  is  another  difference  which  determines 
the  difiindtion  : the  kafchoiiê  has  a fin  extending  from  the  anus  almofi 
to  the  caudal  fin;  whereas  the  pike  has  a fin  in  the  fame  part  that  is 
very  narrow  at  its  bafe. 

It  appears  certain  that  this  fifh  is  the  fame  as  the  oxyrinchus  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  has  heen  remarked  by  Bellon,  who  likewife 
mifiook  it  for  the  pike];.  This  oxyrinchus  was  held  in  veneration 
in  one  part  of  Egypt,  while  in  other  diftridls  it  was  looked  upon 
with  difguft.  At  prefent  it  is  univerfally  admired.  Like  the  pike, 
it  is  voracious,  and  feeds  on  other  fifhes.  It  is  a general  obfervation, 
though  no  reafon  for  it  has  yet  been  affigned,  that  while  thofe  quadru- 
peds which  devour  each  other,  are  confidered  as  improper  food  for  man, 
from  their  habits  of  carnage  having  impregnated  their  flefh  with 

* Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  154. 

t Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  130. 

$ “ Le  fleuve  du  Nile  nourrit  plufieurs  autres  poiffons  moult  renommés,  lefquels, 
l(  toutefois,  je  ne  veuil  fpécifier  en  ce  lieu,  fihon  en  tant  que  le  brochet  y eft  fréquent, 
(i  et  que  nous  avons  difficulté  à lui  trouver  une  appellation  antique,  je  veuil  monftré 
f(  qu’il  fut  anciennement  appelle  oxyrinchus." — Ecllon,  Obfervations,  liv,  ii,  chap,  xxxii. 

p.  103. 
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a difguffing  fmell  and  flavour,  the  fifhes  of  prey  afford  a more  ex- 
quifite  difh  than  any  other  of  the  finny  tribes. 

The  engraving  of  the  kafchoué  will  give  a clearer  idea  of  its  exte- 
rior form  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a long  defcription.  I fhall, 
however,  add,  that  the  jaws  are  furnifhed,  in  front  only,  with 
little  fharp  teeth,  and  that  the  fcales  extend  almoft  to  the  middle  of 
the  caudal  fin.  This  fifh  is  in  general  of  a blueifh  gray;  the  blue 
tint,  which  is  pretty  ftrong  along  the  back,  grows  lighter  on  the 
fides,  and  is  fhaded  off*  into  a whitifh  gray  on  the  belly.  The 
roftrum  is  red  ; and  the  head  is  covered  with  little  blueifh  fpots. 

The  kafchoué  is  very  common  in  the  Nile  ; it  is  moft  frequently 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  plentiful 
forts  of  fifh  in  the  markets  of  Cairo. 

At  firff  fight  it  appears  to  be  of  the  number  of  thofe  fifhes  of  the 
Nile,  of  which  Linnaeus  has  made  a diffindt  genus,  under  the  name 
of  mormyrus . We  might,  therefore,  be  particularly  induced  to  con- 
fider  it  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  caf chive  -f-,  which  that  na- 
turalift  has  defcribed  from  Haflelquitz  Neverthelefs,  on  com- 
paring the  drawing  of  the  kafchoué  with  the  defcription  of  the  cafchive 
of  Haflelquitz,  the  reader  will  be  convinced  that  thefe  two  fifhes  are 
not  only  of  different  fpecies,  but  even  of  different  genera,  and  that 
the  former  has  characters  which  diftinguifh  it  from  all  the  mormyri . 

The  kafchoué  is  not  the  only  fifh  approaching  to  this  new  genus. 
Figure  i of  Plate  XV.  reprefents  another  fifh  of  the  Nile,  bearing  a 
ftill  greater  refemblance  to  the  mormyri , particularly  to  that  fpecies 

-J*  Mormyrus  anguillôides , operculis  nullis  : pinna  caudali  bifida , obtufa. — Mormyrus 
cafchive,  rojlro  tubulojo , pinna  dorfali  longitudinal i,  cauda  bifiurca. — Arted.  Gen.  Pifcium, 
p.  632. — Paul  Lucas  (Voyage,  tome  iii.  p.  197.)  has  given  an  exceedingly  bad 
drawing  of  the  kajchoüé.  He  adds,  very  juftly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  belt  fifhes  of  the 
Nile. 

% Voyage  au  Levant. 
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which  Linnaeus  has  named  cyprinoides  * ; but  there  are  alio  fuch 
differences  between  them  as  will  not  admit  of  their  being  con- 
founded, as  may  eafily  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  defer iption 
which  Linnaeus  has  given  of  his  cyprinoides , with  the  drawing  of 
the  herfê , as  well  as  with  the  following  particulars. 

Its  name  of  herfê,  which,  in  Arabic,  lignifies  a weafel,  is  derived 
from  the  elongated  form  of  its  head  and  roftrum,  which  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  {harp  muzzle  of  the  weafel.  The  lips  are  thick 
and  round,  and  the  mouth  is  rather  fmall.  Each  of  the  jaws  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  teeth,  which  are  ftraight,  oblong,  and  not  very  clofely 
fet.  Thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  upper. 
The  eyes  are  round  and  fmall  ; the  noftrils  are  double,  and  placed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  roftrum.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
fmooth  and  naked  fkin,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is  fortified  with 
very  fmall  feales.  The  lateral  line  is  ftrongly  marked,  ftraight,  and 
divides  the  body  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  throughout  its  whole 
length  ; the  upper  part  appears  to  be  the  fmaller  of  the  two. 

The  pedtoral  ft  ns  have  ten  rays,  the  dorfal  fin  has  twenty-four; 
the  anal  thirty-eight:  and,  laftly,  the  ventral  fins  have  only  fix. 
The  other  particulars  of  its  conformation  are  fo  well  expreffed  in  the 
plate,  that  to  repeat  them  would  be  fuperfluous. 

The  top  and  upper  half  of  the  fides  of  the  head  are  of  a fhining 
blackiih  hue,  with  little  gray  fpots,  fcarcely  difcernible.  The  reft 
of  the  head  is  blue  tinged  with  red,  and  fpeckled  with  black.  The 
eyes  are  of  a blueifli  gray,  and  the  back  is  blackifh.  This  doubtful 
colour  grows  fainter  on  the  fides  of  the  body,  and  becomes  gray  to- 
wards the  belly,  and  in  fome  places  has  deeper  tints.  The  pecftoral 
fins  are  gray  ; the  ventral  are  of  the  fame  colour  at  their  bafe,  and 
their  extremity  is  blackifh.  All  the  other  fins  are  of  the  fame  dufky 
fliade. 

* Mormyrus  cyprinoides,  oper cults  nullis  ; pinna  caudali  bifida , acuta,— Mo rrnyrus  cypri- 
noides, cauda  bifida,  acuta.  Arted.  Gen.  Pifcium,  p.  632. 
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Th therfè  never  grows  to  a large  fize.  That  from  which  I was  enabled 
to  give  this  drawing  and  defcription  was  only  fix  inches  and  a half 
in  length  ; and  though  fome  individuals  of  the  fpecies  may  be  a little 
larger,  none  of  them  much  exceed  thefe  dimenfions.  It  has  a heart 
of  a triangular  form,  a gall-bladder,  the  inteftinal  tube  not  much 
convoluted,  with  a long  appendage,  a little  below  the  ftomach,  and 
a very  large  air-bladder  of  a filvery  hue. 

By  calling  his  eye  on  Figure  2 of  Plate  XV.  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive another  fifh  of  the  fame  genus  as  the  fchall  already  defcribed, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  filurus.  The  Egyptians  give  it  the  Arabic  name 
of  karmouth.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common,  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  of  the  worff  fifh  of  the  Nile;  its  flefh  having,  like  that  of  the 
fchall , neither  flavour  nor  firmnefs  ; and  being  feldom  eaten  but  by 
the  poorefl  clafs  of  people.  Its  greatefl  length  fcarcely  ever  exceeds 
two  feet.  The  mufcles  of  its  tail  are  very  flrong  ; and  perhaps  there 
is  no  fifh  more  tenacious  of  life.  I faw  one  which,  though  it  had 
been  a whole  day  out  of  the  water,  and  had  received  feveral  blows 
on  the  head  with  a hammer,  was  flill  full  of  life  and  vigour. 
When  cut  in  two,  the  divided  parts  of  its  body  retained  the  power 
of  motion,  and  its  cefophagus  contracted  half  an  hour  after  it  had 
been  feparated  from  all  the  furrounding  parts. 

Haffelquitz  is  the  firft  who  has  noticed  and  defcribed  this  fpecies 
of filurus  *.  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  mentioning  thofe  charac- 
ters which  are  not  indicated  by  the  engraving  ; namely,  the  fhape  of 

* Voyages  au  Levant,  trad.  part.  ii.  p.  50.  Silurus  carmoth  Niloticus . — Silurus  an- 
gui llaris  pinna  dorjali  unica,  radiis  70,  cirris  8.  L.  Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  Append,  p.  565. 
N.  B.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  fifh  has>  in  the  Synonima,  been  improperly  identified 
with  another  filurus  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Orontes,  defcribed  by  Gronovius  (Zooph. 
No.  322.  tab.  8.  f.  3,  4.)  under  the  denomination  of  clarias.  The  differences  of  thefe 
two  fifhes  are,  in  fa6t,  fo  obvious,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  clafs  them  together  ia 
the  fame  fpecies. 
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certain  parts  that  are  lefs  confpicuous,  and  the  colours  with  which 
this  fifh  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  be  obfcured  than  embellifhed. 

The  karmouth  is  not  furnifhed  with  fcales,  but  is  covered  with  a 
jfmooth  and  flippery  fkin.  Its  eyes  are  round  and  fmall,  and  its  lips 
thick.  Its  noflrils  are  double  and  tubulated.  Under  the  lower  jaw 
is  feen  the  beginning  of  a tranfverfe  aperture,  which  refembles  the 
mouth  of  a fhark,  but  does  not  penetrate  to  the  infide.  The  tongue 
is  thick  and  flefhy,  and  the  jaws  are  armed  internally  with  a double 
range  of  little  fharp  and  cutting  teeth,  refembling  thofe  of  a rafp. 
The  upper  jaw  has,  likewife  on  the  palate,  a third  row  of  teeth 
fimilar  to  the  others,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  crefcent. 
The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  placed  rather  below,  than  on  the  Tides  of 
the  head.  The  opercula  are  bordered  by  a thick  fkin,  which  covers 
them  exactly.  The  pedtoral  fins  have  ten  rays,  the  firft  of  which 
is  thick  and  bony.  I counted  fixty-four  on  the  dorfal  fin  ; twenty- 
two  on  the  caudal  ; fix  in  each  of  the  ventral  fins  ; and  in  the  anal 
fin  fifty-four.  Between  the  anal  fin  and  the  anus  there  was  a pretty 
long  appendice,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  terminating  in  a point.  The 
lateral  line  divides  the  body  into  two  parts,  the  upper  being  rather 
the  larger.  It  is  accompanied  by  a row  of  little  white  fpots  ; and 
parallel  lines  of  fimilar  fpots  defcend,  at  intermediate  diffances,  from 
the  top  of  the  back  to  the  lateral  line.  Some  others  are  alfo  feen,  but 
much  lefs  diftindt  and  lefs  regular,  towards  the  head  and  below  the 
lateral  line. 

The  ftomach  is  large.  The  liver  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  red 
and  flattened,  between  which  lies  the  gall-bladder,  elongated  into 
the  fhape  of  a pear.  The  inteftinal  tube  is  but  little  convoluted,  and 
ftill  lefs  finuous.  The  roe  of  the  male  is  oblong,  comprefled,  and  of. 
a reddifh  colour.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a deep  green.  The 
part  of  the  body  above  the  lateral  line  is  variegated  or  marbled 
with  gray  and  a faint  black,  but  the  latter  tint  predominates,  and 
both  grow  lighter  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body/  The  belly  and  the 
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under  jaw  are  of  a reddifh  gray.  The  cirrhi  are  red  at  the  bafe,  and  the 
remaining  part  is  blackifh.  The  irides  of  the  eyes  are  yellow,  and 
the  pupils  black.  The  petftoral  fins  are  blackifh  above,  and  divided 
tranfverfely  by  a broad  red  ftripe.  At  their  bafe  they  are  of  a reddifh 
gray,  in  the  middle  red,  and  blackifh  at  the  extremity.  The  dorfal 
and  caudal  fins  are  gray  tinged  with  black.  The  middle  of  the 
latter  is  longitudinally  marked  with  red.  The  anal  and  ventral  fins 
are  reddifh  near  their  infertion.  Every  other  part  of  them  is  gray, 
intermixed  with  blackifh  tints.  The  appendice  near  the  pinna  ani  is 
reddifh,  and  its  extremity  is  of  a bright  red. 

Haffelquitz,  the  Swedifh  naturalift,  is  alfo  the  firfi:  who  has  de- 
fcribed  a fpecies  of  perch  of  the  Nile,  called  in  Egypt  kefchérê * * * §. 
This  likewife  is  one  of  thofe  fifhes,  a very  imperfeA  drawing  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Paul  Lucas,  under  the  denomination 
of  variole  ; the  name  that  is  given  it  by  Europeans  -f.  Gmelin  has 
alfo  published  a drawing  of  it  but  none  of  them  poffefs  the  accu- 
racy of  that  contained  in  Plate  XV.  Fig.  4. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  this  fifh  is  the  fame  as  that 
called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  latos , and  held  facred  in  the  Egyptian 
nome  of  Latopolis,  where  the  ufe  of  it  as  food  was  ftricflly  prohibited. 
M.  Pauw  feems  to  eftablifh  a difference  between  the  kef  cher  é and 
the  variole  of  the  Europeans  §.  It  is  neverthelefs  the  fame  fifh, 
under  two  different  names,  owing  to  the  diverfity  of  the  languages. 
From  this  mifhike  the  fame  author  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  kef- 
chérê is  the  fifh  called  by  the  Greeks  oxyrinchus,  which  was  likewife 
held  facred  in  a part  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  has  already  been  feen 

* Perea  Nilotica,  Arabis  kefehr;  G alii  s variole.  Voyages  au  Levant,  trad.  part.  ii. 
p.  30. — Perea  Nilotica,  L. — Perea  Nikfica,  maxilla  infcriorc  longiore  ; lamina  fuperiore 
operculi  ante/ius  aculeala.  Arted.  Gen.  Fife.  p.  333. 

f Voyages,  tome  iii.  p.  197. 

X I tin.  iii.  p.  344.  tab.  xxv.  fig.  3. 

§ Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  128. 
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that  the  kafchoüé  had  a much  greater  affinity  to  this  fharp-nofed  fifh, 
as  the  kefchêré  approaches  nearer  to  the  latos. 

The  Arabic  word  kefchêré  fignifies  fcale  of  fijhy  and  this  name  has 
been  given  to  it  from  the  great  quantity  of  fcales  with  which  it  is 
covered  almoft  to  the  extremity  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  is  one 
cf  the  beft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largeft  fiffies  of  the  Nile.  It  grows 
to  the  fize  of  the  tunny,  and,  according  to  Paul  Lucas,  it  is  fome- 
times  found  to  weigh  three  hundred  pounds.  All  thofe  that  I ever 
faw  fell  very  far  ffiort  of  this  weight.  Their  flefh  was  certainly 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  larger  ones,  which  mull  neceffarily  be 
harder,  more  indigeftible,  and  perhaps  unwholefome;  and  as  it  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  that  fiffies  of  that  enormous  fize  are  met 
with,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  motive  of  the  prohibition  of 
their  being  ufed  as  an  article  of  food  at  Latopolis , which  was  above 
Thebes,  and  near  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude. 

This  fiffi  is  alfo  extremely  voracious,  devouring  many  other  fpe- 
cies,  of  which  it  depopulates  the  Nile,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  inconfiderable  quantity  of  fiffies  found  in  the  river,  in 
proportion  to  its  width,  and  the  extent  of  its  courfe. 

The  fmall-fized  kefchêré , which  is  the  moft  common  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Nile,  is  diftinguiffied  by  a particular  name, 
hemmor.  This,  for  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  any  of  the 
very  large  ones,  has  the  infide  of  its  jaws  befet  with  very  flender 
teeth,  fo  clofe  and  fo  fmall,  that  they  make  no  other  impreffion  on 
the  finger  than  that  of  a fine  file. 

A third  fpecies,  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  among  others,  we 
are  like  wife  indebted  to  Halfelquitz,  is  the  fchilbi,  a fiffi  that  is 
pretty  common  in  the  Nile.  It  is  without  fcales,  and  of  the  genus 
of  the  flurus  *.  However,  it  is  better  eating  than  fome  of  thofe  I 

* Silurus  fchilbe  Niloticus,  Haflelq.  Voyages,  part.  ii.  p.  50. — -Silurus  myjlus,  L. — 
Silurus  rnyjlus , pinna  dorfali  unica}  radiis  fex,  cirris  o£io.  Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  Append. 
P*  563- 
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have  already  deferibed.  ( See  Plate  XV.  Fig.  3.)  I can  add  nothing 
to  the  defeription  given  of  it  by  Linnæus,  after  Haffelquitz,  nor  to 
the  drawing'  I had  made  of  it,  except  that  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
fchilbi  is  provided  with  two  rows  of  little  {harp  hooked  teeth  ; that 
the  under  jaw  has  but  one  row  of  thefe  recurved  teeth  ; that 
its  whole  body  is  of  a blackifh  gray  colour,  deeper  above  the  lateral 
line  than  below  it,  with  a few  lhades  of  red  on  the  roftrum,  and  at 
the  bafe  of  the  anal,  pedforal,  and  caudal  fins  ; and  laflly,  that  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a golden  yellow. 

The  bouri,  although  frequently  caught  in  the  Nile,  is  neverthelefs 
a falt-water  fifh.  From  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  it  goes  a 
confiderable  way  up  that  river,  and  is  found  even  above  Cairo.  It  is 
the  mullet  *,  from  the  fpawn  of  which  botargo  is  prepared  ; this 
fifh  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  farther  defeription.  Be- 
fides,  a reprefentation  of  an  individual  of  this  fpecies  is  given 
in  P/ate  XVI.  Fig.  3.  Though  its  flefh  is  not  firm,  it  is  tole- 
rably good  eating.  Thofe  I faw  in  Egypt  did  not  exceed  ten  inches 
in  length. 

Another  falt-water  fifh,  as  well  known  as  the  mullet,  in  like 
manner  quits  the  Mediterranean,  to  afeend  the  Nile.  The  fprat  or 
Jardine  -f,  which  bears  the  fame  name  in  Egypt  as  in  France,  is 


* Mugll  cephalus , L. — Mug'll  cepbalus,  pinna  dorfali  anteriore  quinque  radiata. 
Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  p.  225.  On  this  I fhall  obferve,  that  the  number  of  five  rays,  given 
by  Artedius,  as  well  as  Linnæus  and  Haffelquitz,  to  the  firft  dorfal  fin  of  the  mullet, 
is  not  the  fame  as  I remarked  on  the  individuals  that  I faw  of  this  fpecies.  I found, 
as  did  Gronovius  and  Brunniche,  only  four  rays  in  that  fin. 

f Clupea  fprattuSy  L. — Clupea  quadriuncialis  maxilla  inferiore  longiore,  ventre  acuiijjlmo. 
Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  p.  39. — Clupea  alofa,  Halfelq.  Voyages  au  Levant,  trad.  part.  ii. 
p.  53.  The  name  of  Jardinn  is  alfo  given  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  to  a fifh  of 
the  fame  genus,  which  frequents  the  Red  Sea  in  fhoals,  and  which  Forfkal 
qDefcrip.  Animal.  Egyp.-arab.  p.  72.)  has  deferibed  under  the  denomination  £>f 
tlupea  bœlama. 
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caught  from  the  feveral  mouths  of  that  river,  as  high  up  as  Cairo. 
The  fifhermen  whom  we  happened  to  meet  had  taken  a greater  quan- 
tity of  this  than  of  any  other  kind  of  fifli.  Mod:  of  the  individuals 
which  I bought  were  ten  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Thefe  di- 
menfions,  fo  much  exceeding  thofe  of  the  fprats  caught  on  the  coaft 
of  France,  which  are  not  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  no  doubt 
induced  Haffelquitz  * to  confider  the  fprat  of  the  coafts  and  river  of 
Egypt,  rather  as  a fhad  than  as  a fprat.  Neverthelefs,  though  thefe 
two  fillies  are  of  the  fame  genus,  they  have  fome  fpecihc  characters 
by  which  they  may  be  diftinguiflied  ; and  all  thofe  of  the  fprat 
perfectly  agree  with  this  fifh  of  the  Nile,  as  will  appear  from  Fi- 
gure 4,  of  Plate  XVI. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fprat  of  the  Nile  is  covered  with  pretty 
large  fcales  of  a beautiful  azure  blue  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  fhining  with  a filvery  luftre  on  the  lower  parts.  The  head  is 
variegated  with  different  colours,  and  the  belly  is  white  ; the  jaws 
are  without  teeth.  The  flefli  of  this  fifli  is  by  no  means  firm,  and 
the  prodigious  number  of  fmall  bones  which  it  contains,  renders  it 
unpleafant  to  eat.  According  to  Haffelquitz,  the  Egyptians  fluff 
it  with  marjoram,  and  fry  it,  when  it  is  almoft  putrid.  In  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  journey  I never  faw  it  dreffed  in  this  manner. 

While  I was  employed  in  examining  thefe  different  fpecies  of  the 
fiflies  of  Egypt,  a favourable  wind  filling  the  fails  of  my  boat,  it 
rapidly  ploughed  the  flream  of  the  river.  A foreft  of  mafts,  with 
their  lofty  lateen  yards,  foon  announced  to  me  that  I was  approach- 
ing the  port  of  Cairo,  which  is  always  crowded  with  different 
kinds  of  craft.  I landed  at  Boulac , a pleafant  town,  built  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  hired  affes  to  carry  me  and  my  com- 
panions to  Cairo,  which  is  only  half  a league  diflant.  The  road 


* In  the  place  before  quoted. 
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leading  to  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  its  ffleets  ; and  the  crowd  and  buffle 
indicate  the  entrance  of  a populous  and  commercial  city.  At  length 
I arrived  at  the  retired  quarter  occupied  by  the  French,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  my  former  lodging,  in  the  houfe  recently  quitted  by 
the  French  confuh 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CITY  OF  CAIRO.— ITS  INHABITANTS— EUROPEANS  SETTLED  THERE— ITS  SITUATION— ITS 
GOVERNMENT— SUMMARY  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  EGYPT  SINCE  THE  TIME  OF 
AUGUSTUS— MAMALUKS—  PASHA  OF  CAIRO— APPROACHING  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  OT- 
TOMAN EMPIRE— ALI  BEY— MURAD  BEY. 

To  imagine  that  Cairo,  in  Arabic  Mafr  *,  bears  any  refemblance 
to  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  would  be  to  form  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  houfes  have  neither  the  form  nor  the  elegance  of  ours  ; the 
ftreets  are  unpaved,  very  narrow,  and  not  built  in  ftraight  lines  ; 
the  fquares,  which  are  large  and  irregular,  without  ornamental  edi- 
fices, or  any  fort  of  monument  to  determine  or  embellifh  the  centre, 
are,  in  general,  vaft  balins  of  water,  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  fields  or  gardens  when  the  river  has  retired  to  its  bed. 
Crowds  of  men,  of  various  nations,  hurry  about  and  prefs  through 
the  ftreets,  difputing  the  way  with  the  horfe  of  the  Mamalûk,  the 
mule  of  the  lawyer,  the  numerous  camels  which  fupply  the  place  of 
carriages,  and  the  affes,  which  are  the  animals  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  riding. 

This  city,  which  is  of  a greater  length  than  breadth,  covers  a 
fpace  of  about  three  leagues  J*.  It  was  inhabited  by  Turks,  Mama- 
îûks,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs,  Copts,  Moors,  Jews,  and  a few 
Europeans and  its  population  might  be  eftimated  at  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  fouls.  Inhabitants  of  a different  kind  had  likewife 

* iC  Mifr,  without  an  equal.  Mifr,  the  mother  of  the  world.”  Browne’s  Travels, 
page  46. 

+ The  author,  probably,  means  three  leagues  in  circumference. 
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edablifhed  their  abode  in  the  midd  of  this  confufed  affemblage  of  va- 
rious  nations.  The  terraced  roofs  of  the  houfes  were  covered  with 
kites  and  crows,  which  lived  there  in  perfect  fecurity,  and  mingled 
their  fharp  cries  and  raucous  croakings  with  the  tumult  of  a redlefs. 
and  noify  populace.  The  difguding  vulture,  the  vultur  percnop - 
terus  * of  naturalifts,  the  ak  bobas  of  the  Turks,  the  Pharaoh's  hen 
of  the  Europeans,  augmented  this  lingular  and  difmal  fociety. 
Feeding  only  on  reptiles  and  offal,  thefe  filthy  birds  are,  fortunately, 
too  daftardly  to  attack  others  of  a more  interefting  nature.  The 
plaintive  and  amorous  turtle  had  no  greater  caufe  to  dread  the  talons 
of  the  vulture  than  the  violence  of  man,  but  entered  the  houfes  of  the 
inhabitants,  giving  them,  by  a difplay  of  domedic  cares  and  affec- 
tion, practical,  though  unprofitable,  leffons  of  love  and  tendernefs. 

The  fplendour  and  profufion  of  luxury  was  contraded  with  the 
rags  and  nakednefs  of  mifery  ; the  extreme  opulence  of  the  rulers 
with  the  frightful  poverty  of  the  moil  numerous  clafs.  The  riches 
that  commerce  beftowed  on  the  intermediate  order  of  people  were 
either  buried,  or  carefully  concealed  ; thofe  who  had  acquired  wealth 
durd  not  enjoy  it,  but  in  a clandeftine  manner»  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  exciting  the  unreftrained  covetoufnefs  of  power,  and  of  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  to  the  extortions  which  are  fandtioned  by  a bar- 
barous government,  under  the  name  of  avanies , and  which,  in  fpite 
of  the  moft  myfterious  precautions,  they  could  not  always  contrive 
to  avoid. 

However  brilliant  might  be  the  exterior  appearance  of  thofe  in 
power,  they  were  not  the  lefs  ignorant  and  favage  ; the  garb  of 
luxury  was  no  lefs  the  cloak  of  the  mod  complete  barbarifm  ; and 
if  this  appeared  itill  more  hideous  and  ferocious  in  a populace  very 
prone  to  mifchief,  it  was  only  becaufe  it  was  here  expofed  to  full 
view,  and  that  the  eye  was  not  dazzled  by  the  delufive  ludre  of 

* The  Egyptian  aquiline  vulture. 
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magnificence.  At  Cairo  a few  arts  were  exercifed  by  foreigners  ; 
mechanical  trades  were  far  from  having  attained  any  degree  of  per- 
fection } and  the  fciences  were  there  altogether  unknown.  The  two 
extremes  are  in  many  points  very  nearly  connected.  The  Bey  and 
the  meaneft  individual  are  equally  fanatical,  fuperftitious,  and  illi- 
terate. To  be  able  to  read  and  write  were  reckoned  great  accom- 
plifhments,  and,  with  arithmetic,  were  confined  to  merchants  and 
men  of  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahometan  priefls, 
buried  in  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  fcholaftic  theology,  were  endea- 
vouring to  underftand  and  comment  upon  the  reveries  of  the  Koran. 
The  cultivation  of  the  fciences  in  the  capital  of  Egypt  did  not  extend 
beyond  thefe  limits  > and  any  attempt  to  enlarge  them  would  have 
been  not  only  a fruitlefs,  but  a dangerous  enterprife.  To  poflefs  a 
greater  fhare  of  information  would  have  been  a crime.  Knowledge 
would  have  been  ftifled  in  the  bud,  never  again  to  fhoot  forth,  had  not 
the  French  undertaken  to  releafe  it  from  its  confinement,  and  to  favour 
its  expanfion  ; for,  according  to  the  philofophic  reflection  of  Volney, 
when  knowledge  tends  to  nothing,  no  exertion  is  made  to  acquire 
it,  and  the  mind  remains  in  a ftate  of  barbarous  ignorance  *. 

No  where,  in  faCt,  could  the  people  be  more  barbarous  than  at 
Cairo.  Foreigners,  perfecuted,  and  even  perfonally  ill-treated,  under 
the  moll  frivolous  pretences,  lived  there  in  perpetual  fear.  The 
French  had  eflabiifhed  feveral  mercantile  houfes,  and  occupied  a 
fmall  enclofed  quarter,  which  was  fhut  up  by  a large  gate,  guarded 
by  a few  janizaries.  I fhall  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the  whole 
city  of  Cairo  was  divided  in  like  manner  into  feparate  quarters.  The 
Europeans  denominated  thefe  divifions  or  enclofures  countries , and 
that  in  which  the  French  were  confined,  and  where  they  were  more 
than  once  befieged,  was  called  the  country  of  the  Franks.  Here 

* Voyages  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie.  Etat  Politique  de  l’Egypte. 
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our  countrymen,  remote  from  all  affiftance,  and  every  mean  of  pro- 
tection , paffed  their  days  in  a flate  of  continual  inquietude.  The 
temporary  fatisfaCtion  refulting  from  the  fuccefs  of  their  commercial 
fpeculations-,  was  fuddenly  checked  by  the  invariable  profpeCt  of  an 
approaching  avanie  ; and  the  fums  or  prefents  with  which  they  were 
compelled  to  purchafe  an  infecure  tranquillity,  owing  to  the  almoft 
daily  changes  among  the  officers  of  the  government,  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  profits,  which,  although  immenfe  on  certain  occafions, 
ultimately  became  very  inconfiderable,  being  frequently  reduced  by  a 
ruinous  multiplicity  of  incidental  circumftances.  Confined  to  their 
country , thefe  merchants,  continually  a prey  to  anxiety,  and  too 
often  not  without  reafon,  a ftriking  example  of  what  the  love  of  gain 
can  produce,  were  obliged  to  wear  the  oriental  habit.  Woe  to  the 
European  who  ventured  to  appear  in  the  ftreets  in  the  drefs  of  his 
own  country  ! He  would  foon  have  fallen  a victim  to  his  imprudence, 
and  would  infallibly  have  been  knocked  down  or  murdered. 

It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  be  clothed  in  the  long  garments  of 
the  Eaft,  it  was  alfo  neceffary  that  fome  part  of  their  drefs  fhould  be 
a diftinguifhing  mark,  or,  to  fpeak  more  corredly,  the  badge  of  con- 
tempt and  profcription.  The  head-drefs  of  the  Europeans  was  a 
talpack , a fort  of  high  hairy  cap,  peculiarly  affigned  to  the  Franks . 
For  fome  time  pad:  the  more  enterprifing  Englifh  had  introduced 
among  them  the  fejic,  or  head-drefs  of  the  Drufes,  confifting  of  a 
large  piece  of  firiped  filk  of  different  colours,  decorated  with  fringe, 
which  is  rolled  round  the  head  in  the  form  of  a turban.  The  French, 
however,  had  not  dared  to  adopt  this  innovation,  which,  by  giving 
them  a nearer  refemblance  to  the  other  people  of  the  Eaft,  would 
have  rendered  lefs  confpicuous  the  mark  of  infamy  with  which  the 
moft  favage  tyranny  had  debafed  them,  and  by  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  inevitable  infults.  Another  indifpenfable  precaution  was 
not  to  wear  garments  of  green,  or  to  have  that  colour  in  any  part  of 
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their  drefs.  This  would  have  been  a criminal  profanation,  the  pu- 
niffiment  of  which  would  have  been  both  prompt  and  terrible. 
Green,  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  Mahomet,  is  dill  referved 
exclufively  for  his  numerous  defcendants,  and  for  thofe  who,  by  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  have  deferved  to  be 
ranked  among  his  chofen  difciples. 

In  the  few  excurfions  which  our  merchants  made  out  of  their 
country , mounted  upon  ades,  fear  was  ever  at  their  back.  They 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  perfons  who 
were  either  before  or  behind  them.  If  a Mamalûk,  a pried:,  or  a* 
man  in  office,  appeared,  they  made  way,  difmounted,  placed  their 
right  hand  upon  their  bread:,  as  a mark  of  refpeCt,  and  durft  not 
proceed  on  their  way  till  the  exacting  and  haughty  Muffulman  had 
paded  on,  and  then  only  to  repeat,  in  a few  moments,  the  fame  irk- 
fome  ceremony.  When  from  ab fence  of  mind  they  chanced  to  negleCt 
thefe  abjeCt  duties  of  davery,  a very  inhuman  method  was  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  performance  of  them  to  their  recollection.  A 
clafs  of  domedics,  called  cavouafs , armed  with  great  dicks,  fix  feet 
in  length,  and  clad  in  a long  black  robe,  with  the  fleeves  tucked  up 
under  the  arm-pits,  by  means  of  a cord  eroding  on  the  back, 
attended  on  foot  the  men  in  power,  and  with  heavy  blows  reminded 
the  Franks  of  their  inattention.  Of  two  French  merchants  with 
whom  I was  acquainted  at  Cairo,  the  one  had  his  leg,  and  the  other 
his  neck  broken,  in  confequence  of  an  omidion  of  this  tyrannical 
étiquette . 

Such  being  the  alarms  and  agonizing  fears  which  almod  incef- 
fantly  fucceeded  each  other,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difagree- 
able  and  dangerous  fituation  of  Europeans  refident  at  Cairo,  as  well 
as  of  the  baneful  and  ffiocking  character  of  the  government.  To  a 
foreigner  it  was,  in  reality,  the  abode  of  defolation,  dread,  and 
danger;  whence  Hadelquitz,  with  equal  truth  and  dire wdnefs,  ob- 
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ferved,  that  whatever  crime  a man  might  have  committed,  - a tempo- 
rary residence  at  Cairo  would  be  a fufficient  expiation  *. 

The  government  with  which  Egypt  was  at  this  time  opprefled, 
•was,  in  fadt,  of  a very  extraordinary  nature.  With  the  forms  of  an 
ariftocratic,  and  even  of  a democratic  conftitution,  it  was  molt  arbi- 
trary, defpotic,  and  cruel.  It  confifted  of  twenty-four  Beys,  or 
Sangiacks , though  for  many  years  paft  their  number  had  not  been 
complete.  One  of  them  became  governor-general,  or  foeick-el-bellcd, 
that  is,  a tyrant  without  control,  without  laws,  and  without  any 
rules  but  thofe  of  his  own  will  and  pleafure.  They  had  all  been 
Mamalûks,  pages,  or  flaves  of  honour.  The  Mamalûks  were  not 
natives  of  Egypt,  but  were  brought  very  young  from  Georgia,  Cir- 
caffia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  where  they  were  pur- 
chafed  by  the  merchants  to  be  refold  at  Cairo.  Some  few  of  them 
were  Nubians,  and  confequently  black.  Thefe  flaves  were  bought  by 
the  Beys,  and  by  them  educated  under  their  own  roof.  The  firfl: 
objedt  was  to  have  them  inflrudted  in  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  by 
circumcifion  to  invalidate  the  baptifm  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  received  as  Chriftians.  They  were  taught  to  manage  a horfe, 
and  to  excel  in  every  fort  of  military  exercife.  The  power  of  the 
Beys  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Mamalûks  who  formed 
their  houfehold.  All  the  offices  of  ftate  were  filled  by  thefe  Mama- 
lûks ; and  the  favour  of  their  mafters  advanced  them  more  or  lefs  ra- 
pidly to  the  moft  important  employments,  and  at  length  to  fovereign 
power.  To  attain  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  a Mamalûk,  that  is, 
the  native  of  a foreign  country,  as  even  their  children  did  not  enjoy 
the  right  of  fucceffion. 

This  fingular  government  had  exifted  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quefl:  of  Egypt  by  the  Ottomans  ; but  it  was  now  become  a mere 

* Lettre  à Linnæus,  datée  du  Caire,  le  7 Septembre  1750,  et  inférée  dans  la 
traduction  du  Voyage  au  Levant  d’Haflelquitz,  part.  ii.  p.  154. 
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fhadow  of  that  of  the  ancient  Mamaluks,  under  their  fultans,  whofc 
reign  clofed  with  the  unfortunate  Toman  Bey,  as  the  dominion  of 
the  modern  Mamalûks  has  juft  terminated  with  Murad  Bey.  The 
hiftory  of  the  frequent  revolutions  of  Egypt  would  fill  volumes  ; 
but  a fuccindt  account  of  the  principal  events  by  which  they  have 
been  fignalized,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  the  conqueft  of 
the  emperor  Selim,  will  not  be  confidered  as  a digreftion  in  the  work  of 
a traveller,  who  is  defirous  of  diffufing  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
of  the  countries  that  have  been  the  objedt  of  his  obfervation.  This 
hiftorical  abftradt,  the  moft  concife  which  I have  read,  is  taken  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  ci-devant  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  *. 

“ When  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies  became  extindb  in  the  perfon  of 
“ Cleopatra,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  funk  into  a Roman  province. 
“ The  three  fons  of  Conftantine  having  at  his  death  made  a partition 
“ of  his  dominions,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Conftantine,  the  fécond 
“ of,  thefe  princes. 

“ Theodofius  having  reunited  the  whole  empire  under  his  fway, 
“ made  another  partition  of  it  between  his  two  fons.  Arcadius  ob- 
“ tained  the  eaftern  part,  and  confequently  Egypt,  which  continued 
**  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors  till  the  year  641,  the 
“ nineteenth  of  the  hegira. 

“ In  this  year,  Omar,  the  third  Caliph,  commiftioned  Amrou- 
“ Ben-el-Has  to  fubjedt  Egypt  to  the  rifing  empire  of  the  Maftul- 
**  mans,  which  he  accomplished  by  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Alex- 
“ andria,  after  a fiege  of  fourteen  months. 

4‘  The  dynafty  of  the  Ommiades  terminating  in  the  year  749,  the 
“ Abbaflides  retained  the  pofteftion  of  Egypt  till  the  revolt  of  Ahmed  - 

* Tome  xxi.  p.  559.  Extrait  du  Mémoire  fur  la  Conquête  de  l’Egypte,  par  Sélim, 
premier  du  nom,  Empereur  des  Ottomans,  par  M.  Tercier,  17  Mars  1747.  Tranfiated. 
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44  Ben-Toulon,  whofe  fucceffors,  the  Toulonides,  reigned  only 
“ thirty-feven  years,  being  dethroned  by  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 

“ Saladin,  a Curdeen  by  birth,  availing  himfelf  of  the  diffenfions 
“ between  the  Fatimites  and  the  Abbaffides,  took  Egypt  from  the 
44  latter,  and  eredted  a dynafty  of  the  Aiôubites.  The  family  of  the 
“ Abbaffides,  however,  remained  under  the  dominion  of  thele  ufurpers  ; 
“ and  one  of  them  was  always  permitted  to  enjoy  the  empty  title  of 
“ Caliph. 

“ Muffafer-Touran-Schah,  the  laft  of  the  Aioubites,  was  abfent  at 
“ the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  Salah-Nuginmeddin,  by  whom 
44  Saint  Louis  was  taken  prifoner.  His  mother  Schagereddar,  a 
“ native  of  Turkey,  and  a woman  of  abilities,  for  fome  time  go- 
“ verned  Egypt;  the  officers  of  the  army,  won  by  her  munifi- 
“ cence,  having  delegated  to  her  the  fovereign  authority  till  the  return 
44  of  her  fon.  She  afterwards  married  a Turcoman,  named  Azzeddin. 
“ The  Mamalûks,  fufpedting  that  Touran-Schah  meditated  fome  de- 
“ fign  injurious  to  them,  affaffinated  him  in  the  fécond  month  of 
“ his  reign  in  the  year  1250,  and  raifed  Azzeddin  to  the  vacant 
44  throne.  He  alfo  was  affaffinated  by  one  of  his  wife’s  eunuchs, 
44  after  a reign  of  feven  years  and  eleven  months. 

“ Salah-Nuginmeddin  eftablifhed  the  military  inffitution  of  the 
44  Mamalûks,  a name  which,  in  Arabic,  lignifies  Have.  He  ac- 
44  cordingly  formed  it  of  the  flaves  brought  by  the  Tartars  to  Cairo 
“ for  fale.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  Circaffians,  which  occa- 
44  fioned  their  being  called  indifferently  Circaffians,  or  Mamalûks. 
44  They  became  fo  powerful,  that,  according  to  fome  Arabic  authors, 
44  they  raifed  one  of  their  own  body  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  1381. 
44  He  was  called  Aboufaid-Berkouk,  or  Eddhaber-Berkouk,  a name 
44  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mafter,  as  expreffive  of 
44  his  courage.  This  was  the  laft  dynafty  that  reigned  in  Egypt; 
14  the  death  of  Toman  Bey,  who  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  its  ful- 
1 ' 44  tans. 
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“ tans,  and  the  fubmiflion  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Ottomans,  having; 
**  terminated  the  empire  of  the  Mamaluks. 

“ Toman  Bey,  betrayed,  and  feeing  his  troops  difperfed  by  the 
“ fire  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  diforder  to  Toura,  where  he  was  joined 
“by  about  feven  thoufand  Mamaluks. 

“ The  march  of  the  emperor  had  afforded  Chair  Bey  an  oppor- 
“ tunity  of  furprifmg  the  citadel  and  city  of  Cairo,  whence  he  fent 
“ a detachment  in  purfuit  of  Toman  Bey.  Ahmed  does  not  mention 
“ the  date  of  the  capture  of  Cairo.  Maillet,  in  his  Defcription  de 
“ r Egypte,  fays,  it  was  on  Tuefday  the  27th  of  January  1517, 
“ that  Toman  Bey  was  found  concealed  in  a morafs,  where  the 
“ Arabs  thought  him  in  fafety,  and  that  he  was  hanged  by  order  of 
“ Selim.  That  prince,  however,  was  at  Chanaka,  in  the  month 
**  of  February  1516,  which  proves  the  inaccuracy  of  the  date  given 
“ by  Maillet,  who  is  likewife  miftaken  refpeding  the  death  of 
“ Toman  Bey.” 

The  Mamalûks,  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  fupreme 
authority,  negleded  nothing  to  pleafe  their  mafters,  and  procure 
from  them  thofe  employments  which  were  the  firft  ftep  to  their  fu- 
ture preferment.  They  who  had  deferved  favours,  which  generally 
depended  on  a criminal  caprice,  confidered  themfelves  as  peculiarly 
fortunate.  Their  rife  was  rapid,  and  they  foon  obtained  a place 
among  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government.  They  then  exerted  themfelves  to  colled;  partifans, 
to  acquire,  or  rather  to  extort  wealth,  to  increafe  their  military 
houfehold,  and  to  gain  the  fummit  of  abfolute  power,  the  office  of 
Jkeick  el  belled.  On  fuch  occafions,  intrigue,  perfidy,  treafon,  and 
the  mod  fecret  artifices,  were  employed.  Thefe  Beys,  when  they 
had,  by  all  the  means  of  corruption,  fecured  a powerful  party,  have 
been  known  to  vifit  the  governor-general  with  every  external  mark  of 
friendfliip  and  refped,  and,  during  a calm  con verfation,  to  flab  him 
on  his  lopha  in  the  midfl  of  his  guards,  who,  without  Ihewing  the 
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fmallelt  difpofition  to  defend  his  life,  or  avenge  his  death,  have 
kiffed  the  hands  of  the  affiaffin,  and  proclaimed  him  fovereign. 
The  example  of  their  predeceffors  did  not  check  their  ambitious 
career,  though  a Similar  fate  awaited  them,  and  in  a few  months 
after  their  ufurpation  they  might  expect  to  be  hurled  from  the  feat 
of  power,  or  become  the  victims  of  affaffi nation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  in  thefe  frequent  convulsions  of 
the  government,  oppreffion  Still  continued  to  be  the  lot  of  the  people. 
The  ferocious  Mamalûks  confidered  them  only  as  proper  instruments 
to  fécond  their  avarice  and  ambition.  Commerce  was,  in  their  eyes, 
nothing  more  than  a productive  mine,  from  which  they  drew  at  plea- 
lure,  but  without  prudence  or  reflection,  the  riches  they  employed  in 
the  acquisition  of  confequence  and  power.  The  Beys  haraffied  with 
their  demands  the  feveral  governors  difperfed  throughout  every  part 
of  Egypt,  who,  in  their  turn,  defolated  the  country  by  their  partial 
exactions.  Agriculture,  oppreffied,  and  exhaufted  by  the  infliction  of 
repeated  wounds,  was  compelled  to  furnifh  the  means  of  gratification 
to  the  paffions  of  the  defpots  at  Cairo,  while  the  earth,  almofl  defo- 
lated, was  frequently  reduced  to  repine  at  her  own  fecundity. 

But  the  people  of  Egypt,  debafed  and  cruelly  tormented  by  a pre- 
tended government,  remained  neuter  and  indifferent  amidft  the  moft 
terrible  commotions,  never  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Beys, 
or  in  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  were  reciprocally  engaged. 
The  Streets  of  Cairo  were  frequently  the  theatre  of  the  furious  and 
bloody  conflicts  between  the  competitors  for  power  and  their  parti- 
fans.  The  tradefman  neither  quitted  nor  Shut  up  his  Ihop  ; and  the 
mechanic  worked  coolly  at  his  door,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
fmalleft  concern  refpeCting  the  combatants,  or  the  iffue  of  the  conteft. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  certain  of  experiencing  the  fame  grievances, 
whoever  might  prove  the  conqueror,  cared  little  about  the  name  he 
bore,  and  teffified  neither  joy  nor  regret  at  the  acceffion  or  defeat  of 
any  one  of  their  rulers  ; while  the  latter,  being,  on  their  part,  well 
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adiired  that  the  people  would  remain  in  a date  of  neutral  indifference, 
never  didurbed  them  on  fuch  critical  occafions,  but  referred  all  their 
fury  for  their  ambitious  opponents. 

Thefe  perpetual  didenfions  were  fomented  by  an  envoy  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  a pafha  whom  it  had  refident  at  Cairo,  in  order  to 
preferve  a fhadow  of  its  ancient  authority.  The  foie  employment  of 
this  officer,  who  winked  at  the  degradation  of  his  own  dignity,  con- 
fided in  receiving  and  tranfmitting  to  the  Grand  Signior  whatever  vo- 
luntary tributes  he  could  collect,  and  in  fowing  and  cheriffiing  dif- 
cord  among  the  Beys,  that  their  united  drength  might  not  entirely 
deprive  the  Sultan  of  the  phantom  of  power  which  he  dill  pofieffed 
in  Egypt. 

The  viziers  and  pafhas  employed  upon  this  difhonourable  midion 
were,  in  fad:,  in  a fort  of  exile.  Whenever  the  jheick  el  belled  was 
diffatisfied  with  the  governor,  he  difpatched  to  him  a medTenger, 
clothed  in  a long  black  robe,  who  abruptly  entered  the  pafha’s  apart- 
ment, and  without  any  explanation  whatever,  turned  up  the  carpet 
of  his  divan,  or  of  the  eminence  upon  which  are  placed  the  cufhions 
ferving  as  feats,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the  Ead.  This  was  a fignal, 
or  tacit  order,  informing  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sublime  Porte,. 
that  he  was  difmilTed,  and  mud  indantly  quit  the  cadle.  Pofleffing 
no  means  of  refidance,  he  was  compelled  to  fubtnit.  The  number 
of  Turks  he  brought  with  him  was  but  fmall  ; and  the  Ottoman, 
troops,  which  are  by  no  means  formidable  in  Egypt,  were  com- 
manded by  Mamalûks.  Accordingly  the  pafha,  without  reply  or 
remondrance,  quietly  walked  out  of  the  cadle,  on  the  flighted  inti- 
mation of  the  pleafure  of  thofe  whom  he  was  appointed  to  command. 
The  Bey  governor  indantly  declared  himfelf  caimacan or  lieutenant 
of  the  pafha,  apprizing  the  Porte  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place;  and  the  cabinet  of  Condantinople,  without  any  inquiry,, 
fent  another  officer,  dedined  to  differ  the  fame  humiliation,,  while 
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the  envoy  who  had  been  thus  arbitrarily  difmiffed,  was  thenceforth 
abandoned  to  difgrace. 

Sometimes  the  Beys,  not  contented  with  having  difmiffed  the 
pafha,  alfo  Aripped  him  of  his  wealth,  and  had  him  dragged  to 
prifon.  In  this  manner,  while  I was  in  Egypt  in  1778,  Murad 
Bey,  on  his  re-entering  Cairo,  treated  Mehemet  Vizier,  a man  of  a 
mild  difpofition  and  refpeétable  character,  who  had  been  fo  impru- 
dent as  to  fide  with  Ifmael  Bey  againA  Murad. 

Although  the  authority  which  the  Porte  had  the  appearance  of  ex- 
ercifing  in  Egypt  was  chimerical,  it  was,  neverthelefs,  difplearing  to 
the  actual  defpots  of  that  country.  The  fmalleA  femblancë  of  de- 
pendency was  irkfome  to  them  ; and  their  foie  objedt  was  to  obtain 
for  themfelves  the  throne  of  the  fultans.  This  was  the  favourite 
projed:  of  the  weak,  but  ambitious  Ali  Bey;  and  Murad  Bey.,  not- 
withAanding  the  fruitlefs  expedition  undertaken,  in  the  fummer  of 
1786,  by  the  famous  Captain  Pallia  Haffan,  had  begun  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  by  divefling  the  government  of  Conllantinople  of 
every  fort  of  influence. 

Such,  however,  was  the  puerile  and  degrading  power  which  the 
Ottoman  Porte  pretended  to  retain  in  Egypt,  and  which  now  feems 
to  excite  its  regret  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  determine  it  to  abandon  its 
ancient  allies,  and  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of  its  natural  ene- 
mies. When  too  late,  it  will  be  1er  Able  of  its  error..  The  downfall 
of  its  empire,  a huge  and  overgrowm  coloflus  of  defpotifm  and 
anarchy,  is  not  far  diflant.  Its  approaching  ruin  will  roufe  the 
• Turks  from  their  lethargic  Aupidity  ; and  they  will  not  perceive  the 
perfidy  employed  by  the  enemies  of  France- to  precipitate  them  into 
the  abyfs  into  which  they  are  fallen,  until  they  have  reached  the 
bottom.  ■> 

The  firA  of  the  Mamaliiks  who,  about  the  year  1770,  conceived 
the  plan  of  for  ever* emancipating  Egypt  from  the  unobtrufive  autho- 
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rity  of  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  was  All  Bey  ; and  he  would 
have  obtained  his  obje<ft,  had  he  not  perifhed  by  the  fouled;  ingrati- 
tude, and,  above  all,  had  he  not  been  the  vidim  of  bad  advice. 
He  committed  many  great  faults,  which,  however,  were  rather  thofe 
of  his  minifter  than  his  own.  His  confidence  was  entirely  placed  in 
a Venetian  merchant  named  Rofetti , a man  of  neither  an  enlarged 
mind,  nor  of  extenfive  views,  and  whofe  abilities  were  too  confined 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  a plan  which  was  to  change  the  po- 
litical face  of  an  important  country,  and  to  eftablifh  in  it  an  entirely 
new  fyftem.  The  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Bey  had  rendered  his 
name  famous  throughout  Europe,  where  he  became  the  fubject  of 
dories  of  every  kind  ; for  inftance,  it  was  faid  that  he  was  born  in 
Germany,  a country  in  which  he  never  fet  his  foot;  that  his  name 
was  Julius  Leonard  ; that  he  had  ferved  as  a common  trooper  in  the 
regiment  of  Platen,  and  deferted  from  it  to  enter  into  the  Audrian 
fervice,  which  he  quitted  by  again  deferting  ; and  that,  at  length, 
his  fickle  difpofition  having  carried  him  to  Conftantinople,  where  he 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion,  this  adventurer  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and  found  means  to  get  himfelf  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  *. 

Ali  Bey  was  born  in  Natolia,  a province  of  theTurkifti  empire. 
Like  the  other  Mamalûks,  he  had  been  brought,  at  an  early  age, 
into  Egypt,  and  purchafed  by  a man  in  power.  Part  of  his  hiftory 
may  be  feen  in  the  Lettres  fur  l'Egypte , by  Savary  -f*.  Though  it 
could  not  be  written  with  more  elegance,  it  might  have  been  related 
with  more  truth.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  extravagant  praifes  which 
that  traveller  beftows  on  the  character  and  genius  of  his  hero  were 
omitted,  and  more  particularly  if  the  romantic  and  fabulous  adven- 

* This  abfurd  fable  is  to  be  found  in  a work  printed  at  Paris  in  1775,  intitled,, 
Anecdotes  Africaines , depuis  l'Origine  ou  la  Découverte  des  differens  Royaumes  qui  compofent 
V Afrique,  jufqu ’ à nos  Jours, 

+ Tome  ii.  page  20g. 
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ture  of  the 'young  and  beautiful  Maria  were  fuppreffed,  the  principal 
events  of  this  Mamaluk’s  political  life  would  form  an  interefting 
hiftory.  Egypt  was,  in  fadt,  indebted  to  him  for  a fhort  interval  of 
fecurity.  He  had,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  declared  a war  of 
extermination  againft  robbers  of  every  kind  ; and  he  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  the  vigorous  meafures  he  took  to  eflablifh  a police  in 
a country  that  had  been  fo  long  a prey  to  licentioufnefs  and  plunder. 
But  this  Bey  was  almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  other  Mamalûks  ; like 
them,  he  was  fubjedt  to  paroxyfms  of  cruelty;  and,  like  them, 
was  the  deftroyer  of  induftry  and  commerce,  by  the  arbitrary  impo- 
fition  of  avanies. 

The  fécond  Bey,  who,  with  ftill  lefs  favourable  difpofitions  than 
Ali,  attempted  to  render  himfelf  completely  independent,  was  Murad  ; 
and  he  fucceeded,  as  far  as  it  was  poflible,  without  having  fecured 
any  connexion  with  other  nations,  or  adopted  any  of  thofe  political 
meafures  which  new  arrangements  require.  A Mamalûk  of  Ali, 
he  had  been  advanced  by  him  to . the  dignity  of  Bey.  Several 
times  compelled  to  fly  from  Cairo,  and  yield  his  place  to  various 
competitors,  he  had  always  the  good  fortune  to  re-enter  it  in  triumph, 
No  fceick  el  belled  enjoyed  a longer  reign.  From  1776,  with  very 
few  interruptions,  he  has  retained  the  fupreme  power  ; and  the  French 
found  Egypt  under  his  dominion.  For  fuch  a prolonged  exercife  of 
fovereignty,  in  a country  where  authority  has  been  fo  tranfient  and 
precarious,  he  was  indebted  to  his  profufe  liberality  and  his  uncom- 
mon courage.  The  former  of  thefe  qualities  furrounded  him  by  par- 
tifans,  while  the  latter  made  him  at  once  feared  and  refpedted. 

Murad  furpaflfed  all  his  predeceflors  in  flate  and  magnificence. 
His  Mamalûks  were  richly  clothed  ; opulence  reigned  in  his  houfe- 
hold  ; his  horfes  were  of  the  greatefl:  beauty,  and  fuperbly  capa- 
rifoned.  He  difpenfed  his  wealth  with  boundlefs  profufion,  but  he 
filled  his  coffers  with  equal  facility,  by  frequent  and  odious  ex- 
tortions. 
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A few  days  after  he  had  put  to  flight  Ifmael  Bey,  by  whom  he  had 
at  firft  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  Saïd,  he  refolved  to  drive  from 
the  caftle  of  Cairo  a Bey  attached  to  the  party  of  his  enemy.  He  en- 
camped in  the  plain,  fent  for  an  Englifhman  of  the  name  of  Robinfon , 
who  ferved  him  in  the  capacity  of  an  engineer,  and  ordered  him  to 
fet  the  caftle  on  fire.  The  European  obferved  to  him,  that  he  had 
neither  the  neceffary  mortars  nor  bombs.  The  barbarian,  entirely 
unacquainted  with  thefe  implements  of  war,  inquired  where  they 
were  to  be  found  ; and  on  being  informed  that  Venice  was  the  neareft 
place  from  which  they  could  be  procured,  he  difmiffed  Robinfon, 
after  ordering  him  a purfe  of  a thoufand  fequins.  In  a moment  of 
ill-humour  he  would  have  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head. 

I vifited  the  camp  of  Murad.  For  the  accommodation  of  him  and 
his  principal  officers,  were  eredted  immenfe  tents,  which  were  di- 
vided into  feveral  apartments.  The  floors  were  covered  with  the  moft 
beautiful  carpets,  and  the  interior  decorations  confifted  of  the  richeft 
gold  and  filver  fluffs  that  the  manufactories  of  Lyons  could  afford. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  his  cavalry.  Gold  and  filver 
ornaments,  with  the choiceft  embroidery  on  Morocco  leather,  glittered 
with  a dazzling  iuftre  in  the  rays  of  a burning  fun;  and  the 
houfings  of  the  faddles,  trimmed  with  a broad  gold  lace,  were  made 
of  thofe  handfome  velvets,  the  fmall  and  delicate  patterns  of  which 
■difplay  the  elegant  tafte  that  prevails  in  the  productions  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lyons. 

I was  fometimes  admitted  into  the  palace  of  Murad,  by  means  of 
a young  Frenchman,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  Bey  received 
me  with  civility,  made  me  fit  by  him,  and  fmoke  out  of  his  own 
pipe,  in  this  country  a diftinguifhed  honour,  but  by  which  I was 
nowife  flattered.  He  afked  me  a thoufand  queftions,  every  one  more 
filly  than  the  other,  and  all  betraying  the  moft  profound  ignorance. 
At  length,  from  the  account  given  him  by  my  introducer,  and  the 
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fatisfadfion  he  received  from  my  anfwers,  he  was  determined  to  have 
me  enter  into  his  fervice,  in  the  double  capacity  of  phyfician  and  en- 
gineer. He  offered  me  a large  houfe  at  Cairo,  domeftics  of  every 
fort  as  fervants  and  guards,  a daily  fuperabundance  of  provifions, 
and  a confiderable  income.  His  offers  might  have  feduced  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  capricious  humours  of  thefe  unprincipled 
Beys,  who  one  day  will  load  a man  with  favours,  and  the  next 
fuddenly  throw  him  into  irons,  or  perhaps  order  him  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Murad,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  fight  the  French,  is  a very 
handfome  man  : he  has  a martial  appearance  ; his  chin  is  covered 
with  a bufhy  black  beard  ; his  thick  eyebrows  defcribe  arches  of 
ebony  over  his  large  eyes,  which  are  full  of  vivacity  and  fire. 
A long  fear  in  one  of  his  cheeks  adds  to  the  fierce  caff  of  his  counte- 
nance. To  great  bravery  he  joins  lingular  addrefs  and  extraordinary 
flrength.  He  has  been  known,  when  riding  part  an  ox,  to  cut  off 
its  head  with  one  flroke  of  his  feimitar.  An  intrepid  warrior,  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  fevereft  hardfhips,  an  excellent  horfeman, 
dexterous  and  powerful  in  the  ufe  of  the  fabre,  courageous  in  adver- 
fity,  bold  in  enterprife,  cool  in  adtion,  but  terrible  in  an  onfet, 
Murad,  with  inftrudtion,  might  have  become  a great  general.  His 
proud  deportment,  and  munificent  difpofition,  give  him  the  digni- 
fied appearance  of  a fovereign;  but  injuftice,  ignorance,  and  cruelty, 
have  rendered  him  a ferocious  tyrant.  ( See  the  portrait  of  this  Ma- 
malûk,  Plate  XVII. ) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GENEROUS  TRAITS  OF  CERTAIN  MAMALUKS— THEIR  WIVES  ; THEIR  WARLIKE  QUALITIES; 

THEIR  CAVALRY.  — EGYPTIAN  AND  ARABIAN  HORSES.— AUDIENCE  OF  THE  PASHA — 

CASTLE  OF  CAIRO— JOSEPH’S  WELL— MOORS. 

It  has  been  feen,  that  two  Beys  of  the  Mamaluk  race  have  difplayed 
the  glimmering  rays  of  a ftrong  and  vigorous  intellect,  a few  quali- 
fications fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  a good  government,  fome  amiable 
propenfities,  and  particularly  a certain  greatnefs  of  mind.  Thefe 
virtues  were  by  no  means  fo  rare  as  might  have  been  imagined 
among  this  horde  of  foreigners,  brought  from  all  quarters,  and 
collected  at  Cairo,  there  to  reign  without  control.  Nature  had 
endowed  them  with  good  difpofitions,  which  a martial  education, 
and  the  example  of  pomp  and  profufion,  developed  and  enlarged  ; 
while  a total  deficiency  of  every  other  fort  of  inftrudion  or  know- 
ledge; a profound  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  fo- 
ciety  ; the  grofs  fanaticifm  infpired  by  the  new  religion  which  they 
were  forced  to  embrace  ; their  military  life,  and  the  examples  of  in- 
juft  ice,  cruelty,  and  treachery  afforded  to  them  by  their  patrons,  ren- 
dered them,  in  reality,  an  aftemblage  of  barbarians.  Hence  arofe  the 
aftonifhment  and  even  the  admiration  excited  by  the  noble  addons, 
which,  much  oftener  than  could  be  expeded,  did  honour  to  this 
clafs  of  men.  The  following  anecdote,  which  was  related  to  me  at 
Cairo,  happened  in  the  time  of  Ali  Bey,  and  fome  years  before  my 
travels  in  Egypt. 

Mehemet  Bey,  having  conquered  his  father-in-law  and  benefador, 
put  to  death  all  thofe  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ali.  In  the  atrocious 
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cife  of  his  diftruttful  cruelty,  he  condemned  to  the  lofs  of  his  hand 
and  tongue,  a Bey,  whofe  only  crime  was  a refufal  to  participate  in 
this  fignal  treafon,  and  a ftedfaft  adherence  to  that  patron  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  dignity  and  opulence.  The  unfortunate 
Bey,  driven  to  defpair  by  his  miferable  condition,  imparted  to  one 
of  his  Mamaluks,  who  had  the  generality  not  to  defert  him,  his  in- 
fupportable  condition,  and  his  extreme  defire  to  get  rid  of  his  ex- 
iftence.  He  concluded  by  entreating  his  follower  to  precipitate  him 
into  the  Nile,  on  which  they  were  then  failing  to  the  dejftined  place 
of  his  exile.  “ Yes,  my  dear  matter,”  faid  the  Mamalûk,  “ I feel 
“ the  full  extent  of  your  misfortune.  I well  know  that  in  this  ex- 
“ treme  of  wretchednefs,  life  mutt  be  a burden  that  you  cannot 
“ long  fupport  : yes,  you  fhall  die,  but  you  fhall  not  die  alone.” 
He  then  embraced  his  patron,  feized  hold  of  him,  clafped  him 
tightly,  and  leaped  with  him  into  the  river,  where  they  were  both 
drowned  in  each  other’s  arms. 

More  recently,  when  Murad  Bey,  driven  from  Cairo  by  Ifmael, 
took  refuge  among  the  Arabs  in  Upper  Egypt,  a kiafcbef,  bent  down 
with  years  and  covered  with  wounds,  had  retired  to  one  of  his 
cftates  at  a diftance  from  the  city.  The  conqueror  having  difpatched 
a confidential  officer  to  this  kiafchef  to  perfuade  him  to  come  and 
join  his  ttandard  ; the  meffenger  reprefented  to  him,  that  at  his  age, 
and  with  his  ill-cured  wounds,  he  was  not  in  a fituation  to  follow 
his  patron,  with  whom  he  could  experience  nothing  but  misfortune 
and  mifery  j whereas,  if  he  would  return  to  Cairo  and  join  the  vic- 
torious party,  riches  and  honours  fliould  be  his  reward.  This 
worthy  man  replied  to  the  emifi'ary  of  Ifmael,  that  he  fincerely 
thanked  the  Bey  for  his  offers,  but  could  not  accept  them,  becaufe, 
being  indebted  for  all  he  poffeffed  to  Murad,  fidelity  to  his  matter  was 
a facred  duty,  and  he  was  refolved  never  to  forfake  him,  but  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes  to  the  grave.  Accordingly  the  generous  veteran  aban- 
doned all  his  property,  only  recommended  his  wife  and  children  to 
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the  humanity  of  the  conqueror,  and  entreated  that  he  would  not 
fufFer  them  to  end  their  days  in  want  and  wretchednefs  ; adding,  that 
if  the  Bey,  from  a fpirit  of  revenge  or  any  other  motive,  fhould  de- 
prive of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  perfons  fo  dear  to  him,  and 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  forfake,  he  with  confidence  entrufted 
them  to  the  protection  of  Providence,  the  guardian  of  the  upright 
and  grateful,  and  the  divine  avenger  of  treachery  and  ingratitude. 

But  nowhere  was  the  practice  of  the  moft  generous  virtues  held  in 
higher  eflimation  than  in  the  harems  of  the  Mamalûks.  Examples 
of  magnanimity,  and  of  the  moft  devoted  attachment,  were  daily 
difplayed  in  thefe  communities  of  women,  who  were  likewife  bom 
out  of  Egypt,  yet  in  whofe  mind  Nature  had  not  implanted  the 
fainteft  fliadow  of  that  harfh  and  auftere  difpofition  which  charac- 
terifes  the  men  of  the  fame  countries  : on  the  contrary,  fhe  had 
adorned  them  with  the  moft  ardent,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
tender  affections,  forming  a delightful  and  harmonious  accompani-- 
ment  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  Thefe  lovely  captives,  overwhelmed 
with  difguft,  and  conflantly  haraffed  by  injuftice  and  outrage,  at 
once  forgot  all  their  injuries,  when  their  hufbands  or  protedors  were 
involved  in  adverfity.  They  not  only  remitted  them,  in  their  flight 
or  exile,  all  the  money  they  poffeffed,  but  cheerfully  parted  with 
every  ornamental  article  of  their  drefs,  in  order  to  afford  them  all  the 
afliftance  in  their  power. 

Women  fo  diftinguifhed  for  their  generality  towards  a race  of 
men  incapable  of  making  any  adequate  return  for  fuch  elevated  fen- 
timents,  or  of  forming  a happy  union  with:  their  tender  natures, 
were  refpeCted  amidft  the  vicifhtudes  of  perpetual  inteftine  war.  The 
afylum  containing  fo  many  charms,  as  well  as  too  many  ungratified 
pallions,  was  ever  held  facred,  and  a violation  of  it  would  have  been 
confidered  as  a moft  flagitious  crime.  They  were  not  doomed  to 
participate  in  the  difgrace  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the 
ties  of  nature,  of  marriage,  or  of  property,  but  remained  unmo*. 
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lefted  in  their  folitary  habitations,  which  were  never  attempted  to  be 
profaned  by  the  infuriate  exertions  of  animoflty  and  revenge. 

Trained  from  their  infancy  to  military  evolutions,  the  Mamalûks 
difplayed  in  them  uncommon  {kill.  The  javelin,  aimed  with  pre- 
cihon,  was  never  thrown  by  them  but  to  ftrike  the  mark.  The 
well-tempered  blades  of  Damafcus,  with  glittering  undulations, 
were  by  them  wielded  with  aftonifhing  dexterity  ; and,  in  their 
hands,  proved  a mod:  dreadful  weapon.  I have  often  feen  them 
try  thefe  famous  fab  res.  For  this  purpofe,  a large  cufhion  flu  fifed 
with  feathers,  or  materials  equally  foft  and  flexible,  was  placed  about 
the  height  of  a man,  without  any  fupport,  and  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  flighted:  touch  would  bring  it  to  the  ground  ; when  the 
fword  that  divided  it  by  a Angle  ftroke  gave  the  requiflte  proof  of 
its  excellence. 

The  cuftom  of  engaging  in  fham-fights,  and  too  often  in  real 
combats,  had  rendered  the  Mamalûks  a brave  and  warlike  clafs  of 
people.  The  ardent  and  courageous  ebullition  of  their  youth  would 
have  made  them  a formidable  body  of  cavalry,  had  they  poflefled  any 
idea  of  European  tacftics,  and  known  how  to  engage  in  regular  ranks. 
But  this  cavalry  derived  an  additional  advantage  from  the  rare  ex- 
cellence of  their  horfes,  and  the  extraordinary  {kill  in  horfemanfhip 
exhibited  by  the  riders.  Thefe  exercifes  of  the  Mamalûks  could 
not  be  fulflciently  admired  ; and  even  fome  of  their  children,  though 
drefled  in  pantaloons  of  an  extravagant  width,  and  reaching  up  to 
their  breaft,  fo  that  they  were  fcarcely  able  to  walk,  would,  when 
mounted  on  Arabian  courfers,  gallop  backwards  and  forwards  with 
aftonifhing  fwiftnefs,  and  wheel  about  in  every  direction.  All  their 
movements,  whether  of  approach,  retreat,  or  change  of  difpofttion, 
are  made  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ; and  when  the  velocity  of 
their  career  feems  to  have  feparated  them,  they  are  in  a moment 
again  collected.  No  people  better  underftand  how  to  fhew  them- 
fclves  to  advantage  in  the  management  of  a horfe.  The  reputation  of 
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the  Turkifh  cavalry  is  well  known,  but  it  will  not  bear  a compan- 
ion with  that  of  the  Mamalûks.  The  Turks  do  not  poffefs  an  equal 
degree  of  agility  and  grace  ; and  in  the  capital  of  Egypt  they  were 
afraid  to  appear  on  horfeback  before  a party  of  thefe  young  men, 
whofe  raillery  they  feldom  efcaped. 

Their  courfers,  however,  which  are  taught  to  perform  all  their 
various  manoeuvres  with  fo  much  docility,  have  not,  like  ours,  the 
head  loaded  with  a complicated  bridle,  or  the  mouth  filled  with  iron. 
A fimple  fnaffle,  and  a fingle  rein,  without  any  fuperfluous  addition, 
are  fufficient  to  guide  them  at  the  rider’s  pleafure.  The  faddles  are 
of  the  fame  fhape  as  thofe  made  life  of  in  Turkey,  with  which 
every  one  is  acquainted;  the  heads  of  them,  indeed,  are  fomewhat 
higher,  fo  that  the  horfeman  is  fupported  to  the  middle  of  his  body, 
both  before  and  behind.  The  ftirrups,  or  thofe  forts  of  long  metal 
boxes  which  fupply  their  place,  and  receive  the  whole  foot,  are  alfo 
larger  than  thofe  ufed  by  the  Turks  ; and  their  pointed  corners  per- 
form the  office  of  fpurs.  Thefe  ftirrups,  which  are  worn  very  ffiort, 
are  never  employed  for  getting  on  horfeback  ; a ftone,  or  fome  other 
eminence,  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  rider  always  mounts  on 
the  off  fide  of  the  horfe. 

Arabian  horfes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Barbary,  Turkey,  and  Per  fia, 
have  been  feen  in  France,  but  Egyptian  horfes  were  there  not  known. 
None  were  imported  into  our  country,  where  they  were  held  in  no 
eftimation.  The  equerries  fent  to  the  Levant  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1706,  to  procure  horfes,  received  exprefs  inftrudtions  not  to 
purchafe  thofe  of  Egypt.  Indeed  any  order  to  this  effedt  was  unne- 
ceffary,  the  exportation  of  them  from  thence  being  ftriCtly  prohibited. 
'The  accounts  publifhed  by  travellers,  particularly  by  Maillet,  pro- 
bably gave  rife  to  the  erroneous  opinion  formed  of  this  breed  of 
horfes  ; and,  as  it  ufually  happens  refpedting  prejudices  in  general, 
this  particular  notion  was  accredited  without  examination  or  inquiry. 
The  Egyptian  horfes  have  been  reprefented  as  wanting  bottom  and 
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fpirit.  “ Ninety  out  of  a hundred,*’  fays  Maillet,  “ will  be  found 
“ either  fired  or  lame.  They  could  not  Hand  the  heavy  roads  and 
•“  pavements  of  Europe*.”  But  that  confiai  was  by  no  means 
well  informed,  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  memoirs.  In  fadt, 
the  horfes  of  Egypt,  which,  like  the  Barbs,  are  defcended  from  the 
Arabians,  but  differ  from  them  fufficiently  to  conftitute  a diflind: 
race,  are  the  handfomeft  in  the  world.  A majeftic  ftature,  the  head 
well  fet  on,  eyes  full  of  fire,  wide  noftrils,  a fine  forehand,  the  crup- 
per round  and  plump,  legs  (lender  and  tendinous,  a light  and  fure 
ftep,  proud  and  noble  attitudes  ; in  fhort,  an  admirable  proportion 
between  all  the  parts,  give  them  a moll  beautiful  appearance.  They 
are  equally  full  of  fire,  vivacity,  and  vigour  ; but  as  if  beauty  and 
elegance  were  incompatible  with  ftrength,  thefe  fhowy  horfes  are  not 
fo  ftrong  as  the  Arabians  which  are  found  in  the  fame  countries  ; 
and  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  firft  among  the  nume- 
rous family  of  quadrupeds  made  by  man  his  moft  favourite  com- 
panions. Thofe  of  the  Egyptian  breed  are  not  capable  of  per- 
forming fo  long  journies  as  the  Arabian  courfers  ; and  more  deli- 
cate, as  they  are  more  elegant,  would  be  fooner  jaded,  were  they  em- 
ployed on  fervices  as  immoderate  in  their  length,  as  in  the  priva- 
tions by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

However,  if  the  Arabian  horfes  are  the  firft  in  the  world,  thofe 
of  Egypt  may  claim  the  fécond  rank.  They  are  diftinguifhed  for 
the  fame  fpirit  ; and  their  paces,  which  are  equally  a&ive,  are  at  the 
fame  time  lefs  fatiguing  to  the  rider.  The  Arabian  horfe  poffeffes , in 
an  eminent  degree,  qualities  moft  ufeful  to  man,  inexhauftible 
ffrength,  prodigious  fpeed,  and  inconceivable  temperance.  The 
Egyptian  horfe  has  the  fame  qualities,  but  in  an  inferior  degree  ; yet 
he  compenfates  for  the  deficiency  by  his  (lately  motions,  his  proud 
ftep,  and  his  beautiful  make,  the  individual  parts  of  which  attract 

* D.efcription  de  l’Egypte,  partie  ii.  p.  27:8c  fuiv. 
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and  captivate  the  beholder.  The  Arabian  horfe  will  always  render 
more  eflential  fervices  ; but  the  Egyptian  will  be  more  gratifying  to 
the  vanity  of  his  owner.  Were  it  poflible  to  acclimatize  the  latter 
in  France,  his  fuperiority  would  doubtlefs  be  univerfally  acknowr- 
ledged  in  a country  where  beauty  is  often  preferred  to  ftrength,  and 
grace  to  utility. 

The  preceding  obfervations  on  the  horfes  of  Egypt  are  confirmed 
by  the  tefti  monies  of  both  ancients  and  moderns.  According  to 
the  jewifh  hiftory,  it  was  chiefly  in  Egypt  that  Solomon  purchafed, 
at  a very  high  price,  the  prodigious  multitude  of  horfes  which  he 
kept  in  his  numerous  fiables* **.  One  of  my  countrymen,  an  illuf- 
trious  perfon  in  his  day,  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Beauveau  -f , hav- 
ing travelled  to  Cairo  in  1605,  though  in  the  habit  of  feeing  fine 
horfes,  could  not  refrain  from  exprefling  his  admiration  of  thofe 
which  he  met  with  in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Shaw,  the  Englifh 
traveller,  alfo  delcribes  them  as  fuperior  to  all  others  in  fize  and 
beauty  J.  Laftly,  to  terminate  a feries  of  quotations  by  a tefiimony 
fo  tranfcendent  as  to  eclipfe  them  all,  I fhall  quote  what  Buonaparte 
wrote  to  the  Executive  Directory  refpecfiing  the  Mamalûk  cavalry, 
in  his  difpatch  dated  Cairo,  6th  Meflidor,  year  VI.  (24th  June 
1798).  “ The  Mamalûks,”  fays  this  great  man,  “ had  a magni- 

* u And  Solomon,  had  four  thoufand  flails  for  horfes  and  chariots.”  2 Chron. 
-chap.  9.  ver.  25. — Is  not  this  an  error  in  the  Englijh  tranjlation  of  the  Bible  ; and  jhould.  it 
not  be  forty  thoufand  ; as  it  is  in  the  Vulgate , and  alfo  in  the  following  paff'age  in  the  book 
ef  Kings  I — “ Habuit  quoque  Salomon  quadraginta  millia  equorum  in  ftabulis.” 
Paralip.  cap.  ix.  et  xxv.  fC  And, Solomon  had  forty  thoufand  flails  of  horfes  for  hi? 
“ chariots.”  1 Kings,  chap.  iv.  ver.  26. — “ And  Solomon  had  horfes  brought  out 
“ of  Egypt.” — “ And  a chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  fix  hundred  Jhe- 

**  kels  of  filver,  and  an  horfe  for  an  hundred  and  fifty.”  x Kings,  chap.  x.  ver.  28,  29. 

t Relation  journalière  d’un  Voyage  du  Levant,  fait  & décrit  par  Henri  de  Beau- 
veau,  4to.  Nance,  1619,  p.  159. 

i Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  239. 
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“ ficent  body.af  cavalry,  covered  with  gold  and  diver,  armed  with 
“ the  bed;  carbines  and  piflols  of  London  manufacture,  as  well  as 
“ with  the  heft  fab  res  of  the  Eaff , and  mounted  upon,  perhaps,  the 
“ bed  horfes  of  the  continent.” 

Thefe  horfes  were  held  in  equal  edimation  by  the  people  of  Egypt, 
as  by  the  Turks,  who  compared  them  to  thofe  pretty,  light,  and 
elegantly  fhaped  animals  with  flender  legs,  fleet  as  the  wind,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  antelopes,  are  conddered  by  the  Orientals 
as  the  type  of  celerity  and  perfection,  as  their  eyes  are  the  emblem  of 
beauty.  Kiff  el  gaze l (like  the  antelope). 

This  diflinguifhed  breed  of  horfes  is  reftriCted  to  two  paces,  a 
ftately  walk,  and  a gallop  with  a long  droke.  The  trot  is  reckoned 
an  ignoble  and  vulgar  pace,  with  which  thefe  horfes  are  perfectly 
unacquainted.  They  are  accudomed  to  dop  fhort,  if  required,  when 
at  full  fpeed.  Such  a practice  would  be  fufflcient  to  ruin  the  legs  of 
thefe  animals  in  a very  fhort  time,  were  they  not  fo  remarkably  well 
formed. 

When  the  rider  alights,  his  horfe  is  led  about  by  a groom  till  he 
remounts  ; and  however  fhort  a didance  he  may  have  ridden,  the 
horfe  is  never  taken  to  the  dable,  till  he  has  been  thus  walked  about 
in  the  air  long  enough  to  become  cool  and  recover  his  breath.  This 
precaution  appears  to  be  univerfal  throughout  the  Ead.  The  horfes 
are  rubbed  down  with  the  greated  care,  and  are  alfo  frequently 
wafhed.  Thefe  attentions  diffidently  indicate  the  value  fet  upon 
them  by  their  owners.  Their  food  is  likewife  as  diffèrent  from  that 
of  the  horfes  of  the  wedern  hemifphere,  as  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  ridden  and  managed.  They  are  neither  allowed  hay  nor 
oats,  but  only  chopped  draw  and  barley.  When  in  their  flails,  the 
head  is  left  at  perfeCt  liberty  ; this  preferves  that  handfome  part  of 
the  horfe  from  the  defeCts  which  are  often  occafloned  in  Europe  by 
the  weight  or  improper  make  of  the  halter.  In  the  dable,  as  well, 
as  in  the  field,  they  are  kept  on  their  legs  by  a cord  faffened  to  a 
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flake  fixed  behind  them  in  the  ground.  Their  hoofs  are  not  loaded 
with  thick  and  heavy  pieces  of  iron;  but  are  fimply  covered  with  a 
light  femicircle,  which  is  neither  recurved  at  the  ends,  nor  fludded 
with  clumfy  nails,  but  is  fufficient  to  defend  them  from  injury  in 
countries  where  there  are  no  pavements  or  miry  roads.  Befides,  it  is 
well  known,  that  in  hot  climates  horfes  have  a harder  hoof  than 
they  have  in  our  part  of  the  world . 

A body  of  cavalry  entirely  formed  of  fione-horfes  appears  to  be  an 
extraordinary  circumftance  ; fuch  however  was  the  cavalry  of  Egypt. 
The  Arabs  prefer  mares,  experience  having  taught  them  that  they 
are  more  robuft,  better  able  to  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirfi, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  more  gentle  than  horfes.  Stallions,  on  the 
contrary,  are  preferred  by  the  Turks  and  Mamalûks.  Michaelis 
feems  to  queftion  this  fadl.  Numerous  accidents  appeared  to  him 
inevitable  from  fuch  an  ufage ; and  he  could  not  conceive  how,  in  the 
day  of  battle,  it  would  be  poflible  to  employ  a body  of  cavalry 
mounted  upon  fione-horfes.  In  his  opinion,  the  people  of  the  Eafi, 
from  their  being  able  to  difpenfe  with  geldings,  muft  be  infinitely 
better  verfed  than  the  Europeans  in  the  art  of  training  horfes  *. 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  a general  cufiom  to  abfiain  from  caftrating  horfes, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  in  Arabia,  and  almoft  in  every  other 
part  of  the  Eafi.  A profufe  perfpiration  may  probably  be  fufficient 
to  obviate  the  neceffity  of  an  operation  which  appears  neceffary  in 
Europe.  That  a difference  of  climate  has  a very  fenfible  influence 
on  the  difpofition  of  ftaliions,  feems  to  be  proved  by  the  curious  ob- 
fervation  quoted  by  Niebuhr  ■f,  made  by  a French  officer  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,  and  where  the 
unmutilated  horfes  on  which  the  Europeans  mounted  their  cavalry, 
were  more  unmanageable  in  winter  than  in  fummer. 

* Voyageurs  Divans  et  curieux,  queft.  54.  p.  198. 

t Defcription  de  l’Arabie,  tome  i.  p.  72. 
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However  this  may  be,  in  the  uniform  climate  of  Egypt,  where 
it  is  not  cuftomary  to  geld  horfes,  thefe  animals  have  the  lingular 
advantage  of  combining  gentlenefs  and  docility  with  the  moil  beau- 
tiful conformation.  I have  frequently  feen  them  embarked  without 
the  fmalleft  difficulty,  in  narrow  and  incommodious  boats,  where 
they  remained  for  feveral  hours  together,  without  Stirring,  notwith- 
standing they  were  in  a very  uneafy  pofition.  They  are  feldom  ref- 
tive  ; and  though  ever  fo  fpirited,  are  eafîly  mounted  : and  on  alight- 
ing from  them,  it  is  generally  fufficient  to  place  them  againlt  a wall, 
where,  without  being  tied,  they  patiently  wait  for  their  rider.  The 
Arabs,  when  they  came  firSt  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them  their 
generous  courfers,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  farther 
defcription  ; I (hall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  this  fingle  obferva- 
tion,  which  will  ferve  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts,  given  by 
travellers,  of  the  Arabian  horfes.  Thofe  which  belonged  to  the  fta- 
tionary  Arabs,  are  of  a ffronger  make,  and  carry  more  flefh  than 
thofe  of  the  erratic  Bedouins.  The  former  may  be  confidered  as 
friends  that  are  fed  with  great  care,  and  not  over-ridden  ; while  the 
latter  are  the  indefatigable  companions  of  men  who  pafs  their  life 
in  traversing  the  fcorching  fands,  are  Satisfied  with  a few  handfuls 
of  dried  beans  once  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  can  travel 
three  days  without  quenching  their  thirff,  in  fpite  of  the  fiery  rays 
of  a burning  fun,  and  the  Suffocating  heat  reflected  from  the  ground 
over  which  they  make  their  rapid  excurfions  and  journies.  In  this 
continual  fucceffion  of  fatigue  and  abffinence,  they  preferve  incom- 
parable vigour  and  Spirit;  but  their  meagre  condition,  the  confequence 
of  Severe  toil,  and  very  Scanty  diet,  fo  entirely  changes  their  natural 
appearance,  that  their  breed  cannot  eafily  be  difcovered. 

The  horfe,  which  man  has  made  the  partaker  of  his  toils  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  world,  and  ennobled  by  making  him  fhare  his 
glory,  was,  at  Cairo,  referved  exclufively  for  the  higheft  and  moft 
distinguished  clafs,  that  of  warriors.  Soldiers  alone  were  permitted 
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to  ride  thefe  valuable  animals  ; a real  treafure  to  man  in  a Rate  of 
fociety,  and  one  of  the  mod;  ufeful  conqueRs  he  has  gained  over  Na- 
ture. The  preachers  of  the  law,  thofe  fanatic  and  hypocritical  inter- 
preters of  the  Koran,  notwithRanding  the  great  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Rupid  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  not  en- 
titled to  appear  on  horfeback  in  the  Rreets  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
The  confuls  of  the  European  nations  refident  at  Cairo,  enjoyed,  in 
conformity  to  treaties  made  with  the  Porte,  the  right  of  riding  on 
horfeback  ; but  they  very  feldom  availed  themfelves  of  this  privilege, 
except  to  go  into  the  country,  or  to  repair  to  the  levee  of  the  Pafha, 
upon  the  audience  they  had  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
their  confulfhip.  This  was  a dangerous  prerogative,  which  the 
confuls  were  bound  to  fupport,  though  they  exercifed  it  with  trepi- 
dation, and  never  without  experiencing  infults  from  a populace  to 

v 

whom  every  European  was  an  objedt  of  abhorrence. 

To  my  great  regret,  I was  prefent  at  one  of  thefe  ceremonies  of 
pride  and  humiliation,  which  a momentary  vanity  purchafed  at  the 
expenfe  of  opprobrium  and  danger.  The  infpedtor-general  Tott 
took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a public  audience  of  the  Pallia  of  Cairo, 
though  he  was  well  aware  that  this  officer  was  no  more  than  a mere 
nominal  reprefentative  of  the  authority  which  the  court  of  ConRan- 
tinople  formerly  poffeffed  in  Egypt,  and  that  all  the  power  was  con- 
centrated in  the  perfon  of  the  Jheick  el  belled.  He  wras  determined, 
he  faid,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Signior,  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  charged  with  a fpecial  commiffion  for  that  purpofe; 
though  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  by  fuch  a condudt  he  was 
awaking  the  reRlefs  jealoufy  of  the  Beys,  from  whofe  difpleafure  he 
had  no  means  of  protection  or  defence  j particularly  as  he  was 
come  to  Cairo  to  withdraw  the  French  conful,  whom  it  was  no 
longer  poffible  to  maintain  there,  againR  the  fudden  caprices  and  de- 
signs of  thefe  defpotic  and  oppreffive  rulers.  Belides,  he  mult  have 
forefeen,,  that  this  indifcreet  and  oRentatious  Rep,  from  which 

France; 
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France  could  derive  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  and  which  cofl  a 
considerable  fum  of  money,  would  expofe  to  certain  danger  the  mer- 
chants who  remained  ifolated  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  the  French,  who, 
from  politenefs  or  curiofity,  fvvelled  the  retinue  of  this  vain  and  im- 
prudent man. 

I was  one  of  thofe  induced  by  curiofity  to  join  in  this  pompous  Show, 
with  which  I certainly  had  no  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  The  Pafha, 
having  received  official  notice,  applied  to  the  Bey  in  command,  to 
iffue  orders  for  our  being  provided  with  the  neceffiary  horfes  and 
efcort,  he  being  unable  to  fupply  them  from  his  own  eflablifhment. 
The  Aga  of  the  janizaries  was  commanded  by  the  Bey  to  make  the 
previous  arrangements  ; and  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  fulfil  his 
commiffion  with  greater  magnificence.  The  horfes  we  rode  were  the 
f neF  that  could  be  procured  ; the  luFre  of  the  gold  and  filver,  and 
the  dazzling  embroidery  with  which  their  trappings  were  enriched, 
Fill  more  enhanced  their  beauty.  Each  horfe  was  led  by  a groom; 
and  thefe  fiery  courfers,  conFrained  to  walk  with  a flow  Fep,  im- 
patiently champed  their  bits,  while  their  mouths  whitened  with 
foam  ; gracefully  curving  their  fwelling  necks,  and  difplaying  all  the 
beauty  of  their  forehand,  they  moiflened  their  cheFs  with  the  breath 
that  their  eagernefs  expelled  from  their  burning  noFrils  ; they  pawed 
the  ground,  and  by  all  the  reftlefs  activity  they  could  employ  under 
the  reftrâint  in  which  they  were  held,  endeavoured  to  get  free,  and 
gratify  their  ardour,  by  indulging  in  the  quicker  pace,  that  was 
become  natural  to  them  by  early  and  confiant  habit. 

Janizaries,  mounted  upon  affes,  led  the  way.  The  French  inter- 
preters, mounted  like  them,  went  next.  The  cavalcade  advanced 
between  two  lines  of  infantry.  Each  of  us  was  furrounded  by  a 
party  of  tall  cavouafs , holding  in  their  hands  haves  taller  than  them- 
lelves.  We  marched  in  file,  and,  unfortunately  for  us,  wore  the 
French  drefs.  All  the  merchants  of  our  nation,  habited  in  the 
eaftern  fafhion,  followed,  but  mounted  on  affies,  and  a body  of  foot, 
i foldiers 
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tbldiers  clofed  the  proceffion.  Being  obliged  to  traverfe  a considerable 
part  of  the  city,  we  had  full  half  a league  to  go  through  the  flreets  of 
Cairo  before  we  reached  the  caftle.  The  populace,  aftonifhed  at 
feeing  the  Franks  treated  with  fuch  honourable  diftindtion,  iffued  in 
crowds  from  their  houfes  as  we  paffcd  along,  lavifhing  upon  us  hoot- 
ings,  infults,  and  the  opprobrious  epithets'  of  Nazareen  and  dog. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  contented  themfelves  with  pitying  the 
horfes  on  which  we  rode.  “ Unfortunate  animals  !”  exclaimed  they, 
“ what  a miferable  lot  is  yours  ! what  crime  can  you  have  committed 
“ to  be  thus  condemned  to  carry  accurfed  itijidels  and  dogs  !”  Amidft 
thefe  acclamations  of  contempt  and  fuperftition,  we  at  length  arrived 
at  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  Pallia. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  audience  was  conducted  according  to  the 
Turkilh  étiquette : a few  infignificant  words  were  interchanged; 
coffee,  fherbet,  and  fweetmeats,  were  ferved  ; perfumes  were  burnt, 
and,  in  a few  minutes  after  our  entrance,  we  withdrew. 

The  rabble  had  collected  during  the  fhort  time  we  were  at  the  au- 
dience, in  order  to  intercept  us  as  we  left  the  caftle.  M.  Tott  having 
ordered  the  French  interpreters  to  throw  handfuls  of  medines  among 
the  crowd,  a moft  dreadful  confulion  prevailed  around  us  : the  clothes 
of  the  interpreters  were  torn  in  a thoufand  pieces,  while  the  guards, 
by  a very  adtive  employment  of  their  ftaves  and  fabres,  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  the  mob.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  adé- 
quate idea  of  this  alarming  riot.  The  fort  of  munificence  with  which 
we  fcattered  our  money,  anfwc-red  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  pur- 
chafing  a Ihower  of  ftones,  and  vollies  of  inventives,  with  which  we 
were  on  all  fides  alfailed.  Some  of  the  ftones  pafied  fo  near  my  head, 
and  with  fuch  violence,  that  had  they  ftruck  me,  they  muft  have 
fractured  my  fkull.  I now  fully  refolved,  though  rather  too  late, 
never  more  to  increafe  the  train  of  pride  or  the  pomp  of  oftentation. 

Having  regained  the  country  of  the  French,  an  uproar  of  a dif- 
ferent nature  arofe  ; every  guard,  domeftic,  and  groom,  demanded  a 

remuneration  ; ; 
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remuneration  ; and  they  were  not  to  be  eafily  fatisfied.  The  Aga  of 
the  janizaries  alfo  announced  his  claims,  to  which  we  were  compelled 
" to  fubmit.  Eut  this  unprofitable,  as  well  as  mortifying  expenditure, 
was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a much  more  ferious  inconvenience. 
The  jealous  and  reftlefs  Murad,  then  governor-general,  piqued  at  the 
French  for  having  acknowledged  the  precarious  authority  of  the  Porte 
in  a country  where  he  ruled  with  defpotic  fvvay,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  determined  to  fhake  it  off  for  ever,  caufed  to  be 
fignified  to  the  French  conful  his  difpleafure,  which  he  would  no  doubt 
have  expreflèd  with  more  fe verity,  and  clogged  the  French  commerce 
at  Cairo  with  a heavy  avanie , had  not  Ifmael  Bey,  two  days  after, 
fupplanted  Murad. 

The  caflle  of  Cairo  is  fituated  at  the  back  of  a chain  of  mountains 
on  the  ealf  fide  of  the  Nile,  called  Mokattam  (hewn  mountain-), 
becaufe  it  is  very  fteep,  and  almolf  perpendicular.  It  commands  the 
city,  but  is  itfelf  commanded  by  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  is  built.  Flanked  with  towers,  and  provided  with  a few 
bad  pieces  of  cannon,  of  fmall  calibre,  this  fortrefs,  the  foie  defence 
of  Cairo,  was  filling  in  ruins  in  every  part.  It  affords  a delightful 
profpedd.  The  remains  of  fpacious  and  magnificent  apartments, 
which  are  yet,  in  fome  meafure,  fupported  by  columns  of  granite 
and  the  moil  coftly  marble,  fill  attradt  attention.  In  the  middle  of 
this  enclofure  is  the  deep  excavation  which  has  been  mentioned  by  all 
travellers,  and  is  commonly  called  Jo/ep/Ss  well,  not,  as  many 
imagine,  becaufe  it  was  dug  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  of  that  name, 
but  becaufe  it  was  the  work  of  Jofeph  the  Vizier,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sultan  Mahomet,  fon  of  Calaun  *.  This  well,  which  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  fink  in  a foft  calcareous  rock,  is  formed  of  two 
fe&ions  that  are  not  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line.  The  defcent  is 
by  a flight  of  fleps  of  a gentle  declivity,  and  on  the  platform  fepa- 

rating 
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rating  the  two  ferlions,  oxen  are  employed  in  turning  a wheel  to 
raife  the  water,  which  is  exceffively  brackifh.  This  double  well  is 
laid  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  forty-two  in 
circumference. 

The  Beys  kept  in  their  pay  an  auxiliary  body  of  infantry,  com- 
peted of  Moors,  who  are  bad  foldiers,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  no 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Without  the  bravery  of  the  Carthaginians, 
they  ftill  retain  all  the  other  charaCteriftics  of  their  anceftors,  They 
are  not  only  liars,  but  are  alfo  vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  to 
an  excefs.  Thefe  Maugrebis  (men  of  the  weft),  encumbered  with* 
their  bournoufs , a fort  of  white  cloak  of  a fingle  piece,  made  without 
feams,  and  having  a long  pointed  hood,  were  ever  ready  to  fell  them- 
felves  to  thofe  who  would  purchafe  them.  They  paffed  from  the 
fervice  of  one  Bey  who  paid  them  well  to  the  fervice  of  another  who 
paid  them  better,  and  were  at  Cairo  an  additional  infiniment  to  pro~- 
mote  the  views  of  ambition,  treachery,  and  vengeance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ASSES  OF  CAIRO.— WOMEN  OF  THE  HAREM  OF  A BEY  TAKING  AN  AIRING.— ASSES  OF 
EGYPT.  — AVERSION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  TO  THESE  ANIMALS.  — MULES.— 
JUMARS.  — HOUSES  OF  CAIRO  ; ITS  EXTENT,  QUARRIES,  CANAL.  — DANCING-GIRLS, 
AND  JUGGLERS. 

If  the  horfes  of  Egypt  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  their 
valuable  qualities,  the  ades  of  that  country  have  no  lefs  a claim  to 
didincdion.  It  is  certain  that  the  hotted:  and  dried  climates  are  mod 
favourable  to  horfes,  fince  thofe  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Barbary, 
and  Spain,  furpafs  all  others  in  vigour  and  beauty.  The  ades,  a 
fpecies  fo  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  horfe,  are  alfo  handfomed  and 
bed  in  thefe  climates,  where  they  appear  to  be  indigenous.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  remote  from  thence  they  degenerate,  fo  that  in 
the  northern  countries  they  lofe  all  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fouth. 
If  this  degeneration  be  not  fo  perceptible  in  horfes,  of  which  there  are 
very  fine  races  in  the  north,  the  difference  arifes  from  the  pains  that 
have  been  for  a length  of  time  taken  by  the  Europeans  to  change 
their  nature,  by  procuring  dallions  and  mares  from  foreign  parts, 
forming  duds,  eroding  the  breeds,  and  lavidiing  upon  them  the  mod 
indefatigable  attention  ; while  the  race  of  their  ades  has  not  only  con- 
tinued unimproved,  but  been  deteriorated  by  an  unmerited  contempt 
and  almod  total  negledt.  Ill  fed,  worfe  attended,  overladen  with 
burdens,  and  oppreded  with  blows,  the  afs  of  our  country  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  mod  wretched  of  daves.  Debafed  to  the  lowed  degree,  he 
is  only  made  ufe  of  by  the  meaned  clafs  of  people,  for  whom  he  per- 
forms every  fervice  that  his  battered  condition  will  permit.  His 
name  is  become  fynonimous  to  dupidity  and  dulnefs.  Nevertheiefs 

he 
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he  is  docile,  gentle,  patient,  and  temperate  in  the  extreme,  and  would 
be,  in  our  countries,  the  mod:  valuable  of  animals,  were  we  not  in 
poffeffion  of  the  horfe  and  the  ox.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance 
where  model!  and  ufeful  fimplicity,  when  contrafted  with  more 
adlive  and  brilliant  qualities,  is  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  in- 
fulted  by  derifion. 

How  great  the  difference  between  thefe  forry  and  degraded  animals, 
and  the  affes  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  which,  as  well  as  the  horfes  of 
thofe  countries,  are  the  fined:  in  the  world  ! Some  of  them  are  very 
tall  ; and  thefe  are  the  moil:  efleemed  and  valued,  fometimes  felling 
for  a higher  price  than  even  the  horfes.  But  whatever  may  be  their 
fize,  their  head  is  well  fet  on,  their  eyes  are  lively,  and  their  body  is 
plump.  They  have  elegance  in  their  attitudes,  grace  in  their 
motions,  and  even  fomewhat  of  a noble  and  flately  carriage.  Their 
tread  is  firm,  their  flep  is  light,  and  their  paces  are  quick,  adtive,  and 
eafy  ; in  fhort,  they  are  very  pleafant  to  ride.  All  travellers  have 
extolled  this  beautiful  fpecies  of  animals.  Pietro  della  Valle*,  who 
indulged  his  vanity  for  a long  time  in  the  Eaft,  obferves,  that  the 
inhabitants  make  no  fcruple  of  riding  upon  affes,  which  trot  very 
fall,  and  that  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  fight.  For  my  part,  it  quite 
flruck  me  with  aflonifhment.  In  Egypt,  the  people  not  only  made 
no  difficulty  of  riding  upon  affes,  but,  as  1 have  already  mentioned, 
thefe  were  the  only  animals  on  which  Chriftians  of  all  nations  were 
permitted  to  appear  at  Cairo.  The  Mahometan  merchants,  and  the 
moft  opulent  inhabitants,  likewife  rode  them  ; and  in  this  country, 
where  carriages  were  unknown,  they  ferved  as  pal  fries  to  ladiçs  of  the 
highefi  rank,  and  even  to  the  wives  of  the  Beys. 

I once  chanced  to  meet  the  entire  harem  of  a Bey,  taking  an  airing 
in  the  environs  of  Cairo.  An  equivocal  figure,  a eunuch,  of  a mean 
but  fierce  countenance,  preceded  the  women  on  a beautiful  horfe, 

* Voyages,  tome  i.  page  142. 
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covered  with  gold,  filver,  and  embroidery.  The  ladies  were  mounted 
on  the  finefl  affes.  The  richefl  metals  glittered  on  the  bridles  of  thefe 
animals  ; and  a magnificent  piece  of  tapeflry  was  thrown  over  their 
faddles  and  cruppers,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground.  It  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  this  was  the  cavalcade  of  beauty.  But  thefe  charmers 
were  mafked  with  thick  veils,  and  fo  wrapped  up  in  various  kinds 
of  drapery,  that  neither  feature  nor  form  could  be  feen  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  they  appeared  only  like  fo  many  fhapelefs  figures.  Such 
meetings  were  by  no  means  pleafant  to  Europeans,  who  were  obliged 
to  alight,  as  a mark  of  refpedt,  and  take  care  to  avoid  not  only  the 
appearance  of  looking  the  ladies  in  the  face,  which,  in  fad,  it  was 
impofTible  to  diflinguifh,  but  even  of  turning  their  eyes  towards 
them  ; and  a flight  glance  at  them  as  they  pafled  was  all  that  could 
be  rifked.  A more  particular  examination  would  have  afforded  a 
pretext  for  an  avanie , or  fome  Rill  feverer  ad  of  oppreffion. 

The  affes  of  Egypt  have  at  leaf!  as  much  vigour  as  beauty.  They 
perform  with  eafe  the  longefl  journies.  More  hardy  than  the  horfes, 
and  lefs  difficult  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food,  they 
are  preferred  by  thofe  who  traverfe  the  deferts.  Moll  of  the  Muf- 
fulman  pilgrims  life  them  in  their  long  and  fatiguing  route  to  Mecca  ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Nubian  caravans,  who  are  fixty  days  in  croffing 
immenfe  folitudes,  are  mounted  on  affes,  which  do  not  appear  tired 
on  their  arrival  in  Egypt. 

Their  hoofs  are  preferved  by  thin  light  fhoes.  The  faddles  put  on 
them  are  like  our  pack-faddles,  rounded,  raifed,  and  nicely  fluffed  ; 
on  thefe  the  rider  fits  nearer  the  crupper  than  the  neck.  The 
flirrups,  which  are  of  a fhape  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  w?e  ufe,  are 
{mail , and  have  only  a flat  bar  at  the  bottom,  three  fingers  in  breadth. 
Men  ride  on  thefe  faddles  without  houfings  ; but  for  the  women 
there  is  throv/n  acrofs  them  a piece  of  tapeflry,  more  or  lefs  rich, 
which  fometimes  fweeps  the  ground.  The  affes  have  the  fame  fort 
of  bridles  as  the  horfes.  In  the  fquares  and  principal  flreets  of 
i g ; : r Cairo 
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Cairo  they  ftand  ready  faddled  and  bridled  for  hire,  and  anfvver  the 
purpofe  of  hackney-coaches  in  that  great  city.  The  owner  accom- 
panies his  afs,  and  follows  to  goad  him  on,  as  well  as  to  warn  the 
foot-paffengers  to  make  way.  On  a journey,  the  rider  carries  in  his 
hand  a fmall  ftick  pointed  at  the  end,  with  which  he  pricks  the  ani- 
mal in  the  withers. 

On  difmounting,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  tie  up  the  afs  ; the  reins, 
when  pulled  tight,  and  fixed  to  a ring  in  the  fore  part  of  the  faddie, 
confine  his  head  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  him  remain  quietly  in 
the  fame  place. 

Though  the  Arabs  do  not  take  the  fame  trouble  to  preferve  the 
breed  of  their  affes,  as  to  perfect ionate  the  race  of  their  horfes,  yet 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  affes  are  no  where  the  objets  of 
fuch  attention  as  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  They  are  rubbed  down  and 
regularly  wafhed,  fo  that  their  coat  is  clean,  fmooth,  and  gloffy. 
Their  food  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horfes,  confiding  commonly  of 
chopped  ftraw,  barley,  and  fmall  beans. 

To  increafe  the  number  of  the  fpecies  of  ufeful  animals,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to  improve  them,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  ufeful,  is  to  multiply  the  benefits  and  refources  of  public  and 
private  economy.  If,  without  diverting  our  attention  from  the  horfe,  we 
condefcended  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  afs,  though  placed  by  Nature 
in  the  fécond  rank,  we  fhould  thence  infallibly  derive  very  confiderable 
advantages.  To  attain  this  ufeful  objebt,  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
crofs  the  breeds.  From  the  union  of  Arabian  or  Egyptian  jack-affes 
with  our  fhe-affes  might  be  obtained  individuals  of  fuperior  ftrength 
and  beauty,  which,  by  fucceflive  erodings,  would,  with  time  and 
care,  produce  a fine  race  of  animals,  that  would  be  .within  the  reach 
of  general  economy,  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  handfomeft  affes  feen  at  Cairo  come  from  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  On  afeending  the  Nile,  the  influence  of  climate  is  perceptible 
in  thefe  animals,  which  are  of  the  greateff  beauty  in  the  Saïd,  while 
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towards  the  Delta  they  are  in  every  refpedt  inferior.  So  true  it  is, 
that  they  are  indebted  for  their  fuperior  qualities  to  the  concurring 
effects  of  great  heat  and  extreme  drought.  In  thofe  countries  which, 
although  very  hot,  are  at  the  fame  time  wet,  they  are  but  indifferent: 
for  in  India,  and  even  in  the  fouthernmofl  parts  of  that  peninfula, 
that  is,  in  regions  bordering  upon  the  equator,  and  where  a greater 
degree  of  humidity  prevails  than  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Theba'is, 
the  alfes  are  fmall,  heavy,  weak,  and  ill  made  *. 

From  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  the  affes  of  Egypt,  it  cannot 
be  furprifing  that  they  have  been  the  objects  of  luxury.  The  opu- 
lent took  a pride  in  keeping  affes  of  the  greatefl  value.  To  the  Eu- 
ropeans fettled  at  Cairo  that  circumflance  leffened  the  mortification 
of  their  not  being  permitted  to  ride  on  horfeback  ; but,  in  1779» 
this  fort  of  luxury  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  who 
confidered  it  indecorous  that  foreign  merchants,  abominated  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  fhould  ride  on  animals  furpafling  in  beauty 
thofe  kept  even  for  the  wives  of  the  Beys.  This  was  more  than 
fufficient  to  fubjed:  the  European  merchants  to  a compulfory  contri- 
bution, an  avanie  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  being  in  poffeflion  of  fine  affes. 

In  the  Eafl,  affes  have  alfo  been  of  the  number  of  thofe  animals 
held  in  the  highefl  eflimation  : they  conftituted  a part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  as  they  ftill  do  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  the  wandering  nations  of  the  fame  countries  have  continued 
to  rear.  The  Egyptians  alone  regarded  them  with  abhorrence  ; in 
their  eyes  they  were  the  execrated  emblem  of  the  evil  genius  of  the 
giant  Typhon,  the  fon  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  a monfler  with  a 
hundred  heads  and  a hundred  mouths,  vomiting  flames,  who  had 

* Such,  at  lead,  is  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  “ Eflais  Philofophiques 
**  fur  les  Mœurs  de  divers  Animaux  étrangers,”  pages  240  and  246. — Pliny  had  re- 
marked, that  the  afs  was  not  fond  of  cold  countries  ; ipfitm  anima]  frigoris  maxime 
impatiens.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  48. 
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dared  to  declare  war  againft  the  gods,  and  had  at  length  cut  to  pieces 
Ofiris,  one  of  the  divinities  of  Egypt.  The  hatred  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Coptos,  in  particular,  bore  to  affes,  wâs  fo  inveterate, 
that  it  was  their  cuftom  to  precipitate  them  from  the  fummit  of  a 
rock.  The  people  of  Bufiris  and  Lycopolis  carried  their  fuperftition 
fo  far  as  to  abftain  from  blowing  the  trumpet,  becaufe  they  thought 
its  found  refembled  the  braying  of  an  afs  *. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  this  decided  averlion  to  thefe 
•animals  originated  from  their  rufous  colour,  which  the  Egyptians 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  colour  of  Typhon,  and  on  that  account 
held  it  in  deteffation.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
.Chinois  -f.  The  reverfe,  however,  is  the  fad;  ; for  the  greater  part 
of  the  Egyptian  affes  are  of  a bright  gray,  feveral  are  black,  and 
thofe  which  are  marked  with  a few  fhades  of  rufous  are  very 
uncommon. 

If  in  the  wide  field  of  conjedure,  which  the  hiftory  of  the  mod: 
remote  periods  of  antiquity  leaves  open,  I may  be  permitted  to  hazard 
an  opinion  refpeding  the  horror  manifefled  by  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards a race  of  ufeful  animals,  I fhould  trace  it  to  a very  different 
origin.  I have  already  obferved,  that  the  ancient  people  of  Egypt 
were  neither  conquerors,  travellers,  nor  merchants.  They  paffed 
from  place  to  place  by  navigating  the  Nile,  and  the  canals  with 
which  Egypt  was  more  generally  interfeded  than  it  is  at  the  prefent 
day.  Horfes,  as  well  as  camels  and  affes,  which  Nature  has 
placed  in  an  almoff  ifolated  country,  in  order  that  nations  feparated 

* See  La  Differtation  fur  Typhon,  par  l’Abbé  Banier,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  In- 
fcriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  tome  iii.  p.  116. 

t “ La  répugnance  des  Egyptiens  (pour  l’âne)  étoit  extrême;  c’eft  qu’on  a toujours 
r<  attribué  à la  nuance  de  fon  poil,  qui  eft  ordinairement  rouffe  dans  ce  pays.’' 
Tome  ii.  p.  131. 
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by  fandy  and  uninhabited  plains  might  eftablifh  an  intercourfe  with 
each  other,  were  confequently  very  much  negleCted.  But  as  if  it 
was  riot  enough  for  the  Egyptians  to  be  uninfluenced  by  a fpirit  of 
conqueft,  and  as  it  was  at  the  fame  time  requiflte  that  they  fhould 
keep  themfelves  in  a pofture  of  defence  againfl:  the  enterprifes  of 
their  ambitious  neighbours  and  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabs,  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  troops  and  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  horfe, 
excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  animals  honoured  by  the  Egyptians, 
was  no  lefs  neceflary  to  them  in  this  point  of  view  ; but  being  in  a 
manner  employed  by  them  with  reluctance,  and  in  a kind  of  fervice 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  political  fyftem  of  the  nation,  his  utility 
was  neverthelefs  infufficient  to  acquire  him  the  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  which  he  deferved.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  warriors  alone  en- 
joyed the  right  of  keeping  horfes.  Placed  in  the  fecondary  rank, 
the  afs,  according  to  the  principles  adopted,  was  confldered  as  alto- 
gether ufelefs,  and  therefore  doomed  to  a Rate  of  abfolute  profeription. 
It  feemed  as  if  the  Egyptians  endeavoured  to  revenge  themfelves  on 
this  animal  for  the  ufe  they  were  compelled  to  make  of  the  horfe. 
Whatever  is  regarded  as  ufelefs  is  foon  defpifed  ; and  from  contempt, 
founded  on  reafon  and  reflection,  the  tranfltion  is  fhort  to  hatred  and 
difguft. 

With  the  moil  diftinguifhed  race  of  horfes  and  afles,  Egypt  muü 
naturally  poflefs  the  finefl:  mules.  There  were  at  Cairo  fome  of  thefe 
animals  that  exceeded  in  price  the  moil;  beautiful  horfes.  In  that 
capital  of  Egypt  they  ferved  to  mount  the  Mahometan  priefls  and 
the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Their  furniture  was  the  fame  as  that 
ufed  for  afles.  Their  pace  is  a very  long  amble,  which  they  are 
taught,  by  faftening  for  fome  time  each  fore  foot  to  the  hind  foot  of 
the  fame  lide  with  two  cords,  that  are  made  of  the  length  the  mule 
is  to  pace,  and  are  fufpended  by  another  cord  pafled  under  the  girth 
to  the  ftirr up -leather,. 
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In  Egypt  fhe-mules  are  preferred,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
more  docile,  and  capable  of  enduring  greater  fatigue.  For  the 
fame  reafons  the  Arabs  prefer  mares  to  flallions. 

If  the  accounts  of  feveral  writers  may  be  credited,  the  genus  of 
the  ox  has  alfo  its  mules,  the  reputed  offspring  of  a bull  with  a 
mare  Qr  fhe-afs,  or  of  a horfe  or  a jack-afs  with  a cow.  They  are 
called  jumars.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  burning  climes  of  Egypt  and 
Barbary  thefe  monftrous  productions  are  principally,  though  but 
feldom,  found.  During  the  three  years  and  upwards  which  I fpent 
in  my  travels  in  the  Eaft,  I was  never  able  to  procure  a fight  of  one 
of  them,  notwithftanding  I made  every  poflible  inquiry  for  that 
purpofe.  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  has  defcribed  one  that  he  faw  in 
Barbary  * ; but  that  traveller  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  natural  hiftory  of  animals.  Befides,  he  has  not  traced  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pretended  mongrel,  nor  was  he  a witnefs  of  any  of 
the  circumftances  that  could  ferve  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  exig- 
ence of  a jumar,  fuch  as  the  congrefs,  geftation,  and  birth.  Shaw’s 
account,  therefore,  has  not  prevented  Buffon  from  confidering  the 
exiftence  of  jumars  as  fabulous,  or  at  leaft  as  doubtful  *f*.  It  is,  in 
faCt,  highly  improbable  that  animals  fo  diffimilar  in  their  nature  as 
the  bull  and  the  mare  fhould  engender  together  ; fince  the  buffalo,  fo 
nearly  refembling  the  genus,  and  even  the  fpecies  of  the  ox,  and  alfo 
forming  with  it  numerous  herds,  reared  and  fed  together  in  every 
part  of  Egypt,  never  copulates  with  the  cow,  while  the  bull  has  as 
little  propenfity  to  the  female  buffalo. 

The  French  fettled  at  Cairo  affured  me,  that  a fliort  time  previous 
to  my  arrival  a jumar  was  fhewn  there,  which  was  faid  to  be  thé 
offspring  of  an  afs  and  a cow  ; but  thefe  popular  reports  were  un- 
supported by  any  obfervation  or  particularity.  I could  not  even 

* Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  239. 

t Supplément  à l’Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes,  art.  des  Mulets . 
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obtain  a knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  the  conformation  of 
this  animal,  fo  that  k poffibly  wras,  like  the  kumrah  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  the  genus  of  the  ox. 
Thus  the  pretended  j umars  of  Dauphiny  and  the  Pyrenees  are  bar- 
deaux, that  is,  fmall  mules  produced  between  the  horfe  and  the 
fhe-afs . 

I made  but  few  excurllons  in  the  city  of  Cairo.  My  firft  refidence 
there  was  during  a period  of  great  confufion,  diforder,  and  tumult. 
The  gates  of  the  quarter  affigned  to  the  French  were  generally  fhut  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  aCt  of  imprudence  to  expofe  myfelf  in 
the  flreets.  I was  little  lefs  confined  on  my  fécond  vilit  to  that  place. 
By  the  departure  of  the  French  conful  our  merchants  were  abandoned 
to  themfelves  ; for  though  the  prefence  of  a conful  could  not  always 
afford  protection,  or  prevent  the  impofition  of  avanies,  his  office, 
from  fome  remains  of  habitual  refpeCt,  ftill  gave  him  a fort  of 
confequence,  and  ferved  as  a barrier  againft  more  oppreffive  ex- 
actions. The  inquietude  of  our  countrymen  was  augmented  by 
this  total  defertion  ; their  eyes  and  alarms  were  inceffantly  directed 
towards  the  traveller,  whofe  curiofity  might  involve  them  in  diffi- 
culties ; and,  however  circumfpeCt  I might  be  in  making  my  ob- 
fervations  out  of  doors,  it  would  have  been  a great  want  of  de- 
ference and  attention  on  my  part  not  to  facrifice  my  wiffies  to  the 
tranquillity  of  thofe  to  whom  the  commerce  of  France  had  con- 
siderable obligations. 

The  houfes  of  Cairo  are  ill  built  ; the  fmallefl  and  loweft  of  them 
are  crowded  by  a numerous  and  wretched  populace.  Thofe  which 
are  occupied  by  the  rich  are  generally  furrounded  by  a court  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  conftruCted  of  three  different  forts  of  mate- 
rials, ifone,  brick,  and  wood  ; but  they  have  no  appearance  of  regular 
architecture  or  exterior  decoration;  within,  is  a large  hall  paved  with 
marble,  having  in  the  middle  one  or  more  bafins  or  fountains  of 
water,  likewife  of  marble.  The  halls  are  the  whole  height  of  the 
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houfe,  and  are  covered  with  a fmall  dome,  having,  on  the  north  fide, 
tan  aperture  confifting  of  a fort  of  funnel,  into  “which  the  wind  forces 
its  way,  and  rufhing  with  rapidity  through  a narrow  tube,  is  dif- 
fufed  in  the  hall,  and  increafes  the  coolnefs  produced  by  the  marble 
and  water.  Thefe  faloons  are  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  the  frefh  air 
circulating  within  them,  forms  a delightful  and  unexpected  contrail 
to  the  intenfe  heat  that  is  felt  without. 

Cairo  is  not  defended  by  any  fortifications.  The  walls,  flanked 
with  very  fine  towers,  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  are  no  longer 
entire  : part  of  them,  like  thofe  which  enclofe  the  Alexandria  of  the 
Arabs,  having  fallen  beneath  the  firoke  of  time,  and  the  Hill  more 
dellruCtive  hand  of  barbarifm.  I faw  two  gates,  which  are  fpecimens 
of  the  moll  Ample  and  noble  architecture.  One  of  thefe  is  called 
Babel  Nafr  (that  Gate  of  Victory)  ; and  the  other,  which  is  the 
handfomell,  is  named  Babel  Foutouh  (the  Gate  of  Palfage)  ; becaufe 
it  was  on  this  fide  that  the  Sultan  Selim  entered  the  city  by  a breach* 
The  fuburbs  of  Cairo  towards  the  ealt  contain  many  fine  buildings, 
moll  of  them  falling  to  ruin  : they  are  the  maufolea  of  the  ancient 
Sultans  of  Egypt.  From  every  appearance,  the  city  was  of  much 
greater  extent  in  former  times  than  it  is  at  prefent  ; at  leaft  the  nu- 
merous ruins  llrewed  on  the  circumjacent  ground  jullify  this  pre- 
fumption.  But  the  French,  who  had  the  politenefs  to  fhew  me 
the  moll  remarkable  buildings  at  Cairo,  forced  me  to  examine  them 
in  fuch  halle,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  exciting  the  malignity  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  not  to  allow  me  to  form  a very  precife  idea  of  thefe 
monuments  of  antiquity  ; I therefore  prefer  filence  to  inaccurate  de- 
fcription. 

In  following  the  walls  that  enclofe  the  city  on  the  eall  fide,  I 
came  to  the  mountain  on  which  the  caille  is  built.  From  thence  I 
afcended  it  half  way  up  to  the  fummit.  From  this  mountain  are 
extracted  the  white  and  calcareous  Hones  employed  in  the  buildings 
of  Cairo.  I had  here  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  ignorance  of 
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the  people  in  the  exercife  of  the  rudeft  arts.  They  do  not  cut  out 
the  maffes  of  ftone  in  courfes  or  ftrafa,  as  is  the  common  practice  in 
quarries,  but  with  much  difficulty  work  off  and  detach  huge  and 
irregular  blocks. 

A large  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Nile  a little  above  Old 
Cairo,  erodes  the  middle  of  the  city  from  the  weft  to  the  north-eaft. 
Over  it  are  thrown  feveral  bridges,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  rows 
of  houfes.  Ptolemy  attributes  the  conftrudtion  of  this  canal  to  Tra- 
jan ; but  it  certainly  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  reign  of 
that  emperor,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Pharaohs.  According  to  the 
Arabic  hiftorians,  its  bed  is  paved  with  marble  ; but  this  magnifi- 
cent pavement  is  at  prefent  covered  with  thick  ftrata  of  mud.  The 
Nile  no  longer  flows  through  it,  except  in  Auguft,  September,  and 
October  j during  which  months  it  fills  large  fquares  with  its  waters, 
forming  lakes,  round  which  were  built  the  houfes  of  perfons  of 
diftindtion.  By  the  light  of  torches,  and  the  fplendour  of  illuminations, 
boats,  richly  decorated,  were  then  to  be  feen  floating  on  their  furface  ; 
while  fireworks  feemed  to  fet  both  the  air  and  the  water  in  a blaze. 
Bands  of  muficians  kept  rowing  about,  and  a vaft  concourfe  of  people 
who  repaired  thither  to  breathe  the  cool  evening  air,  converted  thefe 
large  bafins  into  delightful  fcenes  of  feftivity  and  pleafure.  But  the 
canal,  half  choked  up,  allowed  only  a fliort  feafon  for  fuch  amufe- 
ments.  Thefe  inundated  fquares  affording  fo  charming  a profpeft,  foon 
became  infeffious  marfhes,  plains  of  flime  and  mud,  which,  fhortly 
after,  the  ftranger  with  aftoniffiment  beheld  covered  with  golden 
harvefts , and  the  verdure  of  efculent  herbs . 

The  ceremony  of  breaking  down  the  dike  which  clofes  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  was  a day  of  mirth  and  jubilee  for  the  people  of 
Cairo.  The  Pallia  and  Beys  appeared  on  this  occafion  in  great  ftate. 
In  1777  it  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Auguft. 

As  the  canal  dried  up,  the  bottom,  which  was  never  cleanfed,  and 
orv  which  was  depofited  all  the  filth  and  naftinefs  brought  from  the 
4 fewers 
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fewers  of  the  city,  emitted  an  offenfive  flench,  that  rendered  the 
houfes  fituated  upon  its  banks  almoft  uninhabitable.  Fortunately, 
the  extreme  heat  foon  applied  a remedy,  and  it  then  became  a ftreet, 
wider  than  moft  of  thofe  in  the  city,  and  as  much  frequented  as 
any. 

1 generally  fpent  part  of  the  day  at  the  windows  of  the  conful’s 
houfe,  behind  which  the  canal  pafles  ; and  it  being  dry  during  my 
laft  refidence  at  Cairo,  it  was  become  a fort  of  theatre.  Here  were 
continually  to  be  feen  dancing-girls,  whofe  fteps  and  jumps  bear  no 
refemblance  to  the  dances  of  our  countries.  They  confift  chiefly  of 
very  quick  and  truly  aftonifhing  movements  of  the  loins,  which 
they  agitate  with  equal  fupplenefs  and  indecency,  while  the  reft  of 
the  body  remains  motionlefs.  Thefe  movements  they  interrupt  by 
fpringing  from  the  ground  with  a quick  and  airy  ftep.  This  dan- 
cing, or  rather  wriggling,  is  performed  to  the  found  of  a hautboy, 
a lute  with  three  firings,  and  a tambourine.  Two  of  thefe  women 
generally  danced  together.  In  the  interval  between  their  capers, 
they  flop  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  on  a clofe  approach,  for  fome 
moments,  vie,  to  muflcal  meafure,  in  this  brifk  agitation  of  their 
loins.  Such  an  impudent  and  wanton  exhibition  is  highly  diverting 
to  a grofs  and  vitiated  people.  It  always  attracted  an  immenfe 
crowd  of  fpedtators  ; and  the  women,  who  faw  it  through  their  lat- 
tices, received  at  the  fame  time  the  gratification  of  amufement,  and 
the  lefion  of  immorality. 

Thefe  female  dancers  wear  on  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  both 
hands  a fmall  cup,  which,  they  ftrike  againft  each  other  in  cadence, 
like  caftanets.  Their  face  is  uncovered,  which,  as  has  been  obferved, 
is  in  thefe  countries  eonfidered  as  the  height  of  effrontery.  They  are 
alfo  trained  and  verfed  in  a profeflion  ftill  more  difhonourable  than 
that  of  performing  lafcivious  dances  in  public.  The  greater  part  of 
them  wear  a ring  in  one  of  their  noftrils.  Their  dances  conclude 
with  a mufical  concert,  which  is  far  from  being  agreeable.  After 
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letting  down  their  veil,  they  take  hold  of  their  ears  with  both 
hands,  and  fing,  or  rather  fquall,  with  all  their  might. 

The  dancing-girls  are  fucceeded  by  jugglers,  whom  I have  feen 
perform  the  fame  tricks,  and  with  equal  dexterity,  as  our  conjurers 
in  Europe.  Tumblers  likewife  difplay  various  feats  of  activity,  and 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  a buffoon,  whofe  office,  like  that  of 
the  merry-Andrew  of  our  mountebanks,  is  to  excite  laughter  among 
•the  populace. 

The  road  from  Cairo  to  Boulac , which  is  very  much  frequented, 
is  infefted  with  improvifatori.  Thefe  half-naked  poets,  who  wear 
a cap  made  of  rufhes,  compofe  verfes  in  honour  of  every  paffenger. 
Whenever  they  have  a profpedl  of  obtaining  a little  money,  two  of 
them  inflantly  commence  a dialogue  on  the  virtues  of  the  perfon 
whom  they  addrefs,  and  to  whom  they  are  perfedl  Grangers  ; and 
thus  they  fpend  the  whole  day  in  reciting,  with  great  volubility, 
the  praifes  of  all  comers  and  goers,  in  a long  rhapfody  of  common- 
place,, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WEDDINGS.— CIRCUMCISION.— COMMERCE.  — CARAVANS  OF  NUBIA.  — BLACK  SLAVES.— NU- 
BIAN DOMESTICS —SCORPIONS.— ANTIQUE  STATUE.— PYRAMIDS.— MUMMY-PIT  AT  SAC- 
CARA. — BOLTI,  BAYATTE,  AND  BENNI,  FISHES  OF  THE  NILE.— TIT-LARKS. 


Such  were  the  exhibitions  which  I enjoyed  from  my  window,, 
and  of  which  the  canal,  now  become  a confiderable  thoroughfare, 
was  the  theatre.  The  other  amufements  that  relieved  the  dull  and 
retired  life  I was  compelled  to  lead  at  Cairo,  were  the  various  procef- 
lions  connected  with  civil  or  religious  ceremonies,  which  fometimes 
paffed  before  the  entrance  of  the  country  of  the  Franks.  One  of  the 
moil:  pompous,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mod  noify  of  thefe  procef- 
dons,  was  that  of  weddings.  The  preliminaries  of  a matrimonial 
union  being  fettled,  whenever  the  bride  goes  from  home,  die  appears 
with  a numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.  Preceded  by  hautboys  and 
drums,  fhe  walks  in  date  beneath  a canopy,  enclofed  on  all  fides 
with  drapery,  and  is  furrounded  and  followed  by  a confiderable  crowd. 
Her  fird  vifit  is  to  the  bath,  where  fhe  is  deprived  of  the  myderious 
veil  of  nature.  To  divert  her  attention  from  this  painful  operation, 
fhe  is  fucceflively  drefled  in  the  habit  of  a janizary,  a Mamalûk,  or 
in  fome  other  male  attire.  In  affuming  thefe  fort  of  mafquerade  dif- 
guifes,  and  indulging  the  hurds  of  mirth  they  occafion,  a great  part 
of  the  day  is  fpent. 

A few  days  after  her  vifit  to  the  baths,  the  bride  is  conducted 
from  her  father’s  houfe  to  that  of  her  dedined  hufband.  She  is  at- 
tended by  the  fame  procefïion,  with  the  fame  noify  indruments  ; 
and  is  preceded  by  a number  of  perfons,  carrying  all  her  parapher- 
nalia, that  is,  her  clothes  and  jewels,  befides  a few  triding  move- 
ables. 
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ables.  Thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  a daughter’s  marriage-portion; 
the  father  gives  no  other  ; on  the  contrary,  he  himfelf  receives  a re- 
muneration. The  bridegroom  not  only  fecures  to  the  woman  he 
marries,  a jointure  proportionate  to  his  fortune,  but  likewife  pays  a 
fum  of  money  to  the  father  ; fo  that  he  may  be  truly  faid  to  pur- 
chafe  his  wife.  On  this  occafion,  the  appearance  of  the  bride’s  pro- 
prty  is  a principal  fource  of  vanity,  for  the  gratification  of  which 
every  attention  is  paid  to  difplay  it  to  the  utmoft  advantage.  The 
different  articles  are  diftributed  among  a great  many  perfons,  fome 
of  whom  carry  the  weight  of  only  a few  ounces  ; for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ceremony  confifts  in  having  the  greateft  poffible  num- 
ber of  bearers,  which  gives  a high  idea  of  the  opulence  of  the  woman 
who  can  boaft  fo  numerous  an  attendance. 

This  is  the  firft  interview  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who 
never  fee  each  other  before.  The  bride  appears  in  various  dreffes  of 
the  other  fex,  and  refumes  the  fame  difguifes  with  which  fhe  had 
amufed  herfelf  at  the  bath.  The  prevailing  fancy  of  the  women 
in  this  country  to  drefs  themfelves  in  men’s  clothes  is  very  remark- 
able. The  jealoufy  of  the  Orientals  refpedting  thofe  figns  of  virgi- 
nity, which  are  often  equivocal,  is  well  known  ; fo  that  it  may 
happen  that  an  unpolluted  woman  fuffers  reproach  and  difgrace, 
while  another  lefs  virtuous  enjoys  unmerited  reputation.  The  pre- 
cautions the  Egyptians  employ  in  this  refpedt  ; the  proofs  to  which 
the  bride  is  fubjedted  by  the  bridegroom  before  he  is  allowed  to  fee  her 
face;  the  importunate  crowd  which  befets  the  nuptial  apartment  on 
the  wedding  night  ; the  joy  teffified  by  this  numerous  affemblage, 
when  the  real  or  fuppofed  proofs  of  an  infulted  chaftity  are  dis- 
played, âre  circumftances  which  may  be  neceffary  to  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  nations  ; but  however  interefling  they 
may  be,  it  would  be  a difficult  tafk  to  relate  them,  without  a breach 
of  decorum,  and  my  pen  refufes  to  trace  the  indelicate  details. 

Though  priefts  have  no  where  more  influence  and  preponderancy 
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than  in  Egypt,  and  though,  like  the  greater  part  of  tliofe  of  all  religions, 
they  are  actuated  by  ambition,  the  lull  of  power,  and  the  delire  of  trench- 
ing upon  authority,  they  have  never  pretended,  among  the  Mufful- 
mans,  to  intermeddle  in  matters  relating  merely  to  focial  order,  or  to 
direCt  the  formalities  of  marriage,  which  the  Mahometans  univerfally 
confider  as  a compact  purely  civil.  The  parties  prefent  themfelves 
before  the  Cadi,  who  receives  their  declaration,  writes  the  agreement, 
and  draws  up  the  contract. 

The  circumcilion  of  children  is  another  ceremonial,  in  which  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  difplay  the  greated  pomp  and  pa- 
rade. Thefe  procédions,  confiding  of  numerous  bands  of  mufic, 
horfemen  with  their  brilliant  furniture,  and  people  of  every  rank, 
accompanying  the  boy  to  his  fanguinary  initiation  into  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  formed  a fpe&acle  by  no  means  indifferent.  I lhali 
have  an  opportunity  of  defcribing  one  of  thefe  ceremonies  at  which 
I was  prefent  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  are  conducted  with  the 
fame  accedory  folemnities,  though  lefs  pompous  than  at  Cairo, 
which  in  wealth  and  magnificence  furpades  every  other  town  in 
Egypt. 

Cairo,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  was  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  almod  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  warehoufes  in  that 
city  were  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  India,  and  thofe  filky 
duffs  of  adonifhing  finenefs,  wove  from  the  wool  of  Cadimere.  In 
others,  the  diamond  of  Golconda  dione  with  dazzling  brilliancy  ; the 
pearl  of  the  Eadern  ocean,  lefs  effulgent,  modedly  exhibited  its 
argent  rays  and  the  porcelain  of  Japan  difplayed  its  lively  and  never- 
fading  colours.  Some  of  the  latter  were  fcented  with  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  the  fragrant  berries  of  the  coffee-tree  of  Yemen,  and  the 
fpices  of  the  Molucca  iflands  ; while  the  fweeted  edences  and  mod 
delicate  perfumes  that  Arabia  and  Africa  could  afford,  odoriferous 
woods,  as  precious  as  gold,  imparted  to  others  a delightful  mix- 
ture of  the  mod  exquifite  exhalations.  The  productions  of  the  ma- 
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, factories  of  Europe  are  there  equally  abundant;  and  burning  Africa 
.fends  thither,  from  her  inmod  receffes,  her  gold,  ivory,  gums,  and 
flaves. 

This  lad  fpecies  of  living  merchandife  is  brought  to  Cairo  by  the 
caravans  of  Nubia.  Two  of  them  generally  arrive  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year  ; and  the  number  of  blacks  with  which  they  annually  fup- 
ply  the  capital  of  Egypt  may  be  edimated  at  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thoufand.  Of  thefe  there  are  commonly  fewer  males  than  females. 
When  I was  at  Cairo,  their  price  varied  from  two  to  three  hundred 
livres,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  importations  of  human  flefh  ; • 
but  the  handfomeft  flave  of  either  fex  did  not  cod  more  than  three 
hundred  ; a moderate  price  compared  with  that  of  the  flaves  imported 
into  our  American  colonies,  when  they  were  difgraced  by  that  in- 
famous traffic  and  the  atrocious  abufes  to  which  it  gave  rife.  The 
long  journey,  however,  of  the  Nubian  caravans  acrofs  parched  and 
perilous  folitudes,  occafioned  the  death  not  only  of  many  of  the  flaves 
dedined  for  fale,  but  alfo  of  the  beads  of  burden,  finking  under  the 
weight  of  a continual  fucceffion  of  toil,  privations,  and  heat.  The 
duties  to  which  the  merchants  who  conducd  thefe  devoted  being's 
are  fubjedt  on  their  arrival  at  Si  out,  a city  in  Upper  Egypt,  ninety 
leagus  above  Cairo  ; the  freight  of  the  boats  hired  to  convey  them 
down  the  Nile  to  the  capital  ; the  duties  that  they  there  pay  ; ladly, 
the  expenfe  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  themfelves  and  their 
beads,  would,  it  might  be  imagined,  produce  fuch  an  accumulation 
of  charges,  as  to  increafe  the  price  of  the  merchandife  ; but  thefe 
traders  go  as  naked  as  the  daves  they  bring,  and  are  as  abdemious  as 
the  camels  they  ride. 

At  Cairo,  thefe  negroes  are  uncomfortably  crowded  into  a large 
building,  particularly  appropriated  to  that  purpofe  ; and  in  a long  and 
narrow  dreet  adjacent,  they  are  expofed  to  fale  by  their  own  country- 
men. There,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  examine  them,  handle 
them,  turn  them  about,  and  make  them  life  their  limbs  in  every  way, 
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âs  is  the  practice  in  the  purchafe  of  hearts.  They  did  not,  however, 
all  remain  in  Egypt.  Other  dealers  in  human  flefli  purchafed  fome 
of  them  to  take  to  Conrtantinople.  The  young  Nubians  are  particu- 
larly erteemed  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  where  men  who 
have  no  confidence  in  virtue,  mutilate  their  fellow-creatures,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  women. 

With  us,  the  idea  of  black  (laves  is  always  artociated  with  that  of 
whips,  torture,  exceflive  toil,  and  every  kind  of  cruelty  with  which 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  opprefled,  or  (fill  continue  to  opprefs, 
thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  become  their  property.  There 
is  no  feeling  mind  that,  abhorring  the  abominable  traffic  in  human 
beings,  has  not  been  (hocked  at  the  fight  or  detail  of  the  daily  fuf- 
ferings  which  the  blacks  in  the  European  colonies  are  made  to  endure. 
There  is  no  grateful  heart  that  does  not  cherifh  the  memory  of  thofe 
philofophers,  the  courageous  friends  of  humanity,  to  whom  France  is 
indebted  for  being  no  longer  dirttonoured  by  the  pradtice  of  treating 
men  with  far  greater  feverity  and  rigour  than  the  vileft  animals. 

Throughout  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  humanity  has  no  caufe 
to  repine  at  the  fate  of  the  negroes  brought  thither  for  (ale.  If,  con* 
demned  in  their  native  land  to  be  dragged  away  and  fold  like  cattle, 
they  not  only  experience  from  their  countrymen  the  difgrace  of  be- 
coming an  article  of  trade,  but  alfo  the  fatigues  infeparable  from  the 
mort  toilfome  journies,  and  the  rtate  to  which  they  are  reduced  ; yet 
their  mifery  ceafed  as  foon  as  they  were  received  into  the  fervice  of  the- 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  The  fevere  treatment  inflidted  on 
men  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  horrid  charadteriftic 
of  civilized  nations,  is  unknown  to  thefe  people,  among  whom  bar- 
barifm  is  fuppofed  to  predominate.  The  Nubian,  when  purchafed 
by  an  Egyptian,  is  no  longer,  in  any  refpedt,  a (lave.  He  becomes 
a favoured  domeftic,  and  a companion  adopted  and  beloved  by  his 
mafter.  Several  of  thefe  negroes  were  taken  into  the  military  efta- 
blifhments  of  the  Beys,  and  advanced  to  offices  of  importance  and 
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dignity,  as  well  as  the  white  Mamalûks,  among  whom  they  were 
brought  up  and  educated  ; and  I have  known  fome  of  them  attain  the 
rank  of  kiafehef  \ which  is  the  fécond  place  in  the  Mamalûk  govern- 
ment. Tnofe  who  belong  to  the  houfehold  of  private  perfons  are 
not  lefs  happy,  but  are  Ihewm  a regard  and  attention  which  is  bellowed 
upon  no  other  fervants.  In  the  harems , the  female  blacks  become  the 
confidential  companions  of  the  wife,  where  they  are  treated  with 
affedtion,  and  often  partake  of  the  favours  of  the  Muffulman,  who, 
by  keeping  all  the  women  in  an  indiferiminate  Hate  of  confinement, 
renders  thefe  retreats  of  weaknefs  and  beauty  the  real  abodes  of 
flavery. 

Other  blacks  come  voluntarily  from  Nubia,  and  offer  their  fervices 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Berberis,  of  w7hich  the  Europeans  have  made  Barbcrines.  In  a few 
years  they  return  to  their  own  country  with  the  money  they  have 
earned.  They  are  intelligent  and  handy  fervants,  but  complete 
knaves.  Their  food  and  clothing  coft  almoft  nothing  ; and  their 
wages  were  very  moderate.  The  Europeans  readily  took  them  into 
their  fervice,  all  except  the  French,  who,  fince  the  year  1 706,  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  from  keeping  Nubian  domeftics,  as  a fort  of  re- 
taliation for  the  murder  of  Du  Roulle,  the  phyfician,  whom  the  Jefuits 
had  perfuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  fend  into  Abylhnia,  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  their  admiflion  into  that  country.  I read  in  the  regiftry 
of  the  chancery  at  Roffetta,  the  ordinance  of  the  Conful  Maillet, 
containing  this  prohibition,  which  was  more  prejudicial  to  the 
French  than  to  the  king  of  Sennaar,  to  whom  it  gave  very  little  in- 
quietude. The  following  is  the  fubflance  of  it,  and  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  nation  of  Africa  : 

“ M.  de  Maillet,  conful-general  at  Cairo,  having,  on  the  9th  of 
**  September  1706,  called  a meeting  of  all  the  merchants  of  that 
“ city,  informed  them  that  M.  du  Roulle,  who  had  been  appointed 
" envoy  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  had 
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44  refided  with  him  three  months  in  the  chief  place  of  his  abode, 

that  petty  prince,  from  mere  motives  of  avarice,  had  had  the  bar- 
“ barity  to  caufe  him  and  all  his  luite  to  be  maflàcred,  M.  Maillet 
4‘  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  mark  of  refentment  to  be 
“ fhewn  by  them  again  ft  that  nation,  fliould  be  to  expel  for  ever 
“ from  their  fervice  the  fubjeCts  of  the  unfeeling  king  of  Sennaar, 
“ who  are  called  Barberines  ; more  efpecially  as  this  perverfe  people, 
“ having  lately  had  among  them  a French  monk,  fent  to  M.  du 
44  Roulle  by  the  faid  Conful,  not  only  refufed  to  protedl  him  againft 
“ the  perfections  of  the  chiefs  of  thofe  diftridts,  but  even  fulfered 
“ him  to  be  menaced  and  ill-treated  by  fome  of  their  fellow  fubjetfts, 
44  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  the  French  and  eaten  their  bread, 
44  fo  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquifti  the  property  he  had  taken 
“ with  him,  and  fly  naked  into  the  defert,  in  order  to  fave  his  life, 
“ when  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  inhabitants  to  afford  him  an  afylum. 
44  Befides,  the  robbery  not  long  fince  attempted  in  the  houfe  of  the 
41  late  Sieur  Dauphin  by  perfons  of  that  nation,  and  others  that  have 
44  at  different  times  been  committed,  are  fufficient  reafons  for  ex- 
44  eluding  them  entirely  from  the  fervice  of  the  French,  from  which 
44  the  greater  part  of  them  had  already  deferved  to  be  expelled.  Re- 
44  quiring,  therefore,  &c.” 

The  deliberation  of  the  merchants  is  followed  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  Conful,  enjoining  all  the  French  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  fo- 
reigners under  the  protection  of  France,  to  difmifs  from  their  fervice, 
within  the  fpace  of  three  days,  the  Nubians,  otherwife  called  Barbe- 
rines, and  other  fubjeCts  of  the  petty  king  of  Sennaar,  who  may 
form  a part  of  their  houfehold,  and  never  again  hire  them  nor  any 
other  Barberines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  three  hundred  livres, 
to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  poor  flaves,  &c. 

One  of  thefe  Barberine  negroes,  who  was  very  young,  and  had  an 
interefting  countenance,  frequented  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
French  merchants.  To  gain  a few  medines,  he  exhibited  a number 
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of  fcorpions,  which  he  carried  in  his  cap,  and  handled  with  impu- 
nity. Like  his  countrymen,  he  pretended  to  poflefs  the  fecret  of 
rendering  himfelf  invulnerable  again  ft  the  fting  of  thofe  venomous 
infedls  ; but  this  boafted  fecret,  as  he  confeffed  to  me,  confifted  in 
extracting  the  pointed  weapon  with  which  the  laft  joint  of  the  fcor- 
pion’s  tail  is  armed.  The  vivacity  and  natural  underftanding  of  this 
little  Nubian  induced  me  to  take  him  into  my  fervice  ; but  I was  foon 
tired  of  him,  and  had  reafon  to  be  convinced  that  the  Conful  Maillet 
was  not  to  blame  for  difmifting  the  people  of  that  nation  from  the 
houfes  of  the  French. 

Plate  XVIII.  reprefents  an  antique  ftatue,  in  the  hands  of  an 
Italian  monk  of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda , who  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  M.  Tott.  This  ftatue,  which  is  rather  more  than  a 
foot  in  height,  is  of  white  calcareous  ftone,  and  was  found  in 
Theba'is.  It  is  the  figure  of  one  of  thofe  priefteftes,  who,  in  ancient 
Egypt,  carried  the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  Ifiac  proceffion,  and 
who  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Pajlophores . The  divinities  feated 
In  a cafe,  are  Ofiris,  with  the  head  of  a hawk,  and  Ifis  with  a human 
head.  Between  them,  as  well  as  can  be  determined  from  the  wretched 
fculpture  of  every  part  of  the  ftatue,  is  the  head  of  a ferpent,  crowned 
with  a lunar  orb.  The  top  of  the  head  of  each  of  thefe  two  divi- 
nities is  perforated  with  a fmall  circular  hole  of  fome  depth. 

Among  the  numerous  hieroglyphics  with  which  this  ftatue  is  co- 
vered, may  be  diftinguiihed  the  horned  ferpent,  the  thau , the  ibis, 
the  hawk,  the  eye,  the  lotus,  &c.  emblems,  the  Lignification  of  which 
has  hitherto  efcaped  the  inquiries  of  the  learned,  and  will,  perhaps, 
fall  long  remain  enveloped  in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  The  letter  E 
indicates  the  row  of  hieroglyphics  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  pedeftal 
marked  C.  Thofe  on  the  fide  of  the  pedeftal  oppofite  to  D,  are 
defignated  .under  the  letter  F.  At  G are  feen  the  hieroglyphics  on 
■the  fide  of  the  fupport  of  the  two  divinities  oppofite  to  A ; and  the 
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long  firing  of  hieroglyphics,  H,  is  on  the  back  of  the  ffatue,  and 
extends  from  the  neck  of  the  prieftefs  down  to  the  pedeftal. 

The  fame  circumfpedtion  which  compelled  me  to  live  fo . reclufe 
at  Cairo,  alfo  prevented  me  from  vifiting  at  my  eafe  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  its  environs.  I ventured  to  take  only  a hafty 
view  of  the  pyramids  and  the  fubterraneous  galleries  in  the  plain  of 
Saccara. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  celebrated  pyramids  of  Egypt  ? Whofe 
mind  has  not  expanded  on  reading  the  defcription  or  hearing  the 
accounts  of  thefe  prodigies  of  human  power  ? Their  indeftrudtible 
mafs,  the  admiration  of  ages  and  the  defpair  of  time,  ftill  loads  the 
ground,  where  once  flourifhed  the  ancient  and  proud  Memphis, 
which  revolving  ages  have  entirely  effaced  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  The  largeft  of  thefe  pyramids,  which  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  feven  hundred  on  its  inclined  plane, 
was  open.  Profane  and  avaricious  hands  had  violated  the  facred 
and  dark  afylum  of  death.  Its  infide,  now  completely  gutted,  had 
been  fubjebt  to  pillage,  and  the  treafures  it  contained  had  been  made 
the  booty  of  fome  barbarous  ufurper.  From  the  rapid  and  alarming 
manner  in  which  I furveyed  them,  I fhall  not  attempt  to  give  a minute 
defcription  of  the  pyramids,  or  enter  into  a detail  of  thofe  fubterra- 
neous caverns  or  fepulchral  apartments,  which  are  now  become  the 
abode  of  an  incredible  number  of  bats.  I fhall  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Savary,  and  copy  the  work  of  another  Frenchman,  who 
has  defcribed  them  with  great  care  and  precifion.  But  even  what 
Maillet  has  written  on  the  fubjebt  by  no  means  tends  to  fix  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind  refpedting  the  real  objebt  of  thefe  monuments, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  a very  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world*.  Conjecture,  however,  will  foon  be  difpelled  ; 
the  pyramids,  which  fo  long  remained  untouched,  are  about  to 

* See  La  Defcription  de  l’Egypte,  par  Maillet,  partie  i.  lettre  vi.  p.  215. 
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throw  light  upon  the  original  defign  of  their  conftrudtion  ; and  our 
countrymen  will  foon  tear  off  the  thick  veil  that  has  incrufted  them 
with  the  uncertainty  of  thoufands  of  years. 

Ï have  had  in  my  poffefiion  two  drawings  of  fome  parts  of  the 
great  pyramid,  accompanied  with  a manufcript  account,  which  were 
entrufled  to  me  by  the  late  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  who  had  engaged  me 
to  purfue  the  particular  refearches  he  fuggefted.  Not  having  had  it 
in  my  power  to  execute  this  commiffion,  1 left  the  manufcript  of  M. 
rie  Chaulnes  at  Cairo,  as  it  might  there  facilitate  the  inquiries  of 
fome  other  perfon  who  had  fufficient  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
forward  his  views.  I took  copies  only  of  the  two  drawings,  which 
have  not  yet  been  publifhed.  ( See  Plate  XIX.)  It  may  be  neceffary 
to  obferve  that  the  letters  refer  to  remarks  contained  in  the  papers 
with  which  I was  entrufled,  and  of  which  I did  not  think  myfelf 
juftified  in  taking  a copy.  Confequently,  an  explanation  of  them 
will  not  be  expedted  in  my  work. 

The  firfl  figure  is  a fimple  fedtion,  of  which  Mr.  Dalton  has  given 
the  perfpedtive.  This  fedtion  being  drawn  upon  a much  fmaller 
fcale  than  the  perfpedtive,  includes  a part  of  the  chamber  of  the  fe- 
pulchre.  The  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Davifon,  who  had  at 
firffc  been  fecretary  to  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  fame  capacity  by  M.  de  Chaulnes. 

Figure  2 reprefents  the  perfpedtive  view  taken  by  Mr.  Dalton  of 
the  fpace  which  is  between  the  chamber  of  the  fepulchre  and  the  large 
inclined  gallery.  Thefe  parts  are  in  the  infide  of  the  largeft  of  the 
pyramids  of  Memphis,  which  is  open.  In  both  thefe  drawings  the 
Englifh  meafures  are  ufed. 

The  point  to  be  afcertained  with  thefe  drawings,  and  the  objedt  for 
which  they  were  fent  by  M.  de  Chaulnes,  was  to  compare  the  two 
meafurements  with  the  pyramid  itfelf.  The  fedtion  given  by  Davi- 
fon (Fig.  1.)  exhibits  only  the  fpaces  comprifed  between  A,  B,  and 
C.  In  the  drawing  B,  is  an  ifolated  wall,  and  C is  the  mafon- 

work 
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work  between  thefe  fpaces  and  the  gallery  ; whereas,  in  the  per- 
fpeddve  view  by  Dalton  (Fig.  2.)  C is  the  fécond  ifolated  wall,  leav- 
ing another  fpace  between  C and  D,  which  there  reprefents  the  famé 
tna fly  ftruâure. 

Two  other  drawings  or  plans  are  annexed  to  the  manufcript  which 
I have  juft  mentioned.  They  are  a reprefentation  of  the  mummy-pit 
in  the  plain  of  Saccara,  which  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  pyramids 
of  Memphis.  ( See  Plate  XX.)  The  two  fhort  hides  of  the  plan 
(Fig.  i.)  indicate  the  two  pits  into  which  it  is  neceftary  to  defcend, 
in  order  to  reach  the  fubterraneous  gallery  made  by  the  Arabs,  and 
delineated  by  the  long  lower  ftde  of  the  fame  plan.  The  line  paral- 
lel to  this  gallery  determines  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  diftance 
from  one  pit  to  the  other  is  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  That  which  is  on  the  left  ftde  of  the  plan  is  a fi&itious 
aperture  made  by  the  Arabs,  the  real  entrance  being  to  the  right.  A 
little  below  are  a heap  of  rubbifh  and  the  trunks  of  fome  palm-trees. 
There  were  alfo  two  horizontal  galleries,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  traced  in  the  plan.  The  darknefs,  probably,  prevents  the 
entrance  into  the  pit  from  being  diftinguifhed.  The  little  line  marked 
ooooo  to  the  left  of  the  trench  made  by  the  Arabs,  defignates  the 
place  from  which  the  embalmed  birds  wrere  moftly  taken. 

The  general  plan  of  the  real  mummy-pit,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  on  the  right  of  the  plan  of  Figure  I , is  traced  in  Figure  2.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  plan  correfpond  with  each  other. 
At  this  place  are  feen  the  beautiful  figures  reprefented  in  the 
drawing. 

If  Cairo  was  enriched  by  commerce  with  every  kind  of  merchan- 
dife,  its  markets  alfo  afforded  a profufion  of  the  neceftaries  of  life. 
Its  population  and  luxury  attracted  them  thither  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  might  be  procured  at  a moderate 
price.  Every  fort  of  fifti  that  is  caught  in  the  Nile  is  there  to  be 
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found.  Of  thefe  I examined  three,  the  bolti,  the  bayatte , and  the 
benni , which  I had  not  before  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving. 

The  firft  of  thefe  filhes,  already  obferved  and  defcribed  by 
Haffelquitz  *,  is,  according  to  that  naturalift,  of  the  fomewhat 
equivocal  genus  labrus,  fo  called  from  the  Latin  word  labrum,  be- 
caufe  the  labrus  of  the  ancients  had  large  and  thick  lips.  ( See  Plate 
XVI.  Fig.  i.)  This  is  the  nébuleux  of  the  hiftory  of  filhes  in  the 
Encyclopédie  Méthodique , a denomination  taken  from  the  cloudy 
fhades  with  which  the  fins  are  undulated^.  The  individual  from 
which  I had  this  drawing  taken,  was  a foot  in  length,  and  four 
inches  and  an  half  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  jaws,  which  are 
nearly  of  an  equal  fize,  are  furnifhed  with  a row  of  fmall,  flender, 
and  clofely-fet  teeth.  Behind  this  row  are  feveral  other  teeth  or 
points,  fo  minute  that  they  are  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  make  no 
other  impreflion  on  the  finger  than  the  indentations  of  a fine  file.  The 
upper  jaw  is  moveable,  fo  that  the  filh  can  protrude  or  retrait  it  at 
pleafure.  The  noftrils  are  fmall  and  oblong;  the  eyes  are  large; 
the  bone  of  the  head  projects  over  each  eye,  and  forms  a kind  of 
border  or  offeous  eye-brow. 

The  fcales  are  large,  and  advance  in  the  head  beyond  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  ground  of  the  colour  of  the  body  is  white, 
with  large  blackifh  ftripes,  which  defcend  from  the  back  to  the 
belly,  and  the  tint  of  which  gradually  grows  lighter.  Other  fhades 
of  red  and  blue  enliven  the  dufky  tinge  on  the  fides  of  the  head. 
The  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a golden  colour;  the  fins  are  in  general  gray, 
and  are  marked  with  blackifh  fpots  and  ftripes.  My  drawing,  and 
the  defcription  of  Haffelquitz,  render  it  unneceffary  for  me  to  mention 
the  other  features  of  its  conformation. 

* Voyages,  partie  ii.  p.  50. 

I Labrus  Niloticus,  L. — Labrus  Niloticus , cauda  integra,  pinnis  dorjali,  ani,  cauda  que 
nebulatis.  Arted.  Geo.  Pifc.  p.  258. 
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On  opening  this  fifh,  I did  not  find  any  air-bladder.  It  appears 
to  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as  the  ftomach  was  filled  with  a 
quantity  of  greenilh  matter  much  refembling  the  mofs  that  grows 
on  mud  ; and  I alfo  found  in  the  ftomach  a worm  feventeen  lines 
long,  with  a round  body  terminating  in  a point  at  both  its  extre- 
mities ; it  was  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  a few  reddifh  tints. 

The  bolti  is  caught  in  the  Nile,  but  more  generally  in  the  fmall 
canals  communicating  with  it,  and  in  the  pools  of  water  remaining 
after  the  inundation.  It  is  one  of  thofe  few  fifhes  of  Egypt,  the  flefli 
of  which  is  delicate  and  well-tafted.  In  the  vicinity  of  Roftetta,  I 
faw  an  Egyptian  take  a great  quantity  of  fmall  ones  in  one  of  thefe 
pools.  He  employed  that  kind  of  net  which  with  us  is  called  ëper- 
vier  (fweep-net).  At  every  call:  this  fifherman  brought  up  a great 
number  of  boltis , but  no  other  fifh. 

Figure  2,  in  the  fame  Plate  XVI.  reprefents  one  of  thofe  bad 
fillies,  without  fcales,  but  with  a naked  and  lubricous  Ikin,  which 
are  very  common  in  the  Nile,  and  of  which  naturalifts  have  made  a 
genus  called  filurus.  In  Egypt  this  fpecies  of  fifh  generally  bears 
the  name  of  bayatte , though  I have  likewife  heard  it  called  fakfatl 
and  hébedé , It  is  alfo  defignated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saïd, 
under  the  denomination  of  bogar , on  account  of  the  fize  it  attains, 
j Bakar,  in  Arabic,  lignifies  ox  ; and  the  people  of  the  Saïd,  who, 
like  the  peafants  of  every  part  of  the  world,  fpeak  their  language  in- 
correctly, pronounce  it  bogar.  Forlkal  has  given  an  account  of 
this  fifh  in  his  defcription  of  the  animals  of  Egypt  and  Arabia*. 

The  predominant  colour  of  the  bayatte  is  fea-green,  fhaded  with 
brown  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  Red  tints  are  ob- 
fervable  on  the  opercula  of  the  gills,  on  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  on  the 

* Silurus  bajad  ; pinna  dorf.  pojfica  adipofa , cirrhis  oclo,  p.  66. — Arted.  Gea.  Pile, 
p. 569. 
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pectoral  fins,  and  alfo,  though  more  faintly  marked,  on  the  ventral 
and  caudal  fins.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow. 

Although  I found  nothing  in  the  flomach  of  fome  individuals  of 
this  fpecies,  but  a greenifh  flime,  it  appears,  neverthelefs,  that  they 
can  devour  other  fifties,  for  their  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  fmall, 
indeed,  but  at  the  fame  time  clofely  fet,  and  very  fharp  : the  upper 
jaw  is  furnifhed  with  a double  row  of  thefe  teeth. 

Bayattes  are  very  common  in  the  Nile.  Their  flefh  is  foft,  infi- 
pid,  and  confidered  very  indifferent  eating.  According  to  Forfkal, 
thefe  fifli.es  attain  a foot  in  length,  but  they  grow  to  a much  larger 
fizej  I have  myfelf  feen  them  near  three  feet  long,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently much  bigger.  Indeed  the  Egyptian  fifhermen  whom  I con- 
fulted,  in  order  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  growth,  af- 
fured  me  that  they  were  fometimes  met  with  of  the  fize  of  a man. 

The  fifh,  Plate  XV.  Fig.  5,  might  at  firff  fight  be  taken  for 
the  barbel  of  our  rivers*,  to  which  it  bears,  in  faff,  a very  great  re- 
femblance  ; but  though  it  is  of  the  fame  genus  as  the  barbel,  it 
differs  from  it  in  the  convex  fhape  of  its  back  and  belly,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  three  firft  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin,  which  are  fo  clofe  and 
of  fo  hard  a confidence,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  forming  one 
fingle  fpine.  This  fifli,  which  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt,  is  the  benni  mentioned  by  Forfkal  -j~,  who  with  fome  rea- 
fon  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  it  could  have  efcaped  the  inquiries  of 
Haffelquitz.  Another  modern  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  has  given  a de- 
fcription  and  drawing  of  a fifli  of  the  Nile,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
be  the  benni% ; but,  in  this  inftance,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error.  The 
fifli,  of  which  he  has  furnifhed  fome  very  interefting  particulars, 

* Cyprinus  barbus , L. 

+ Cyprinus  bynni  ; pinna  dorjali  radiis  tredecim ; tertio  crajjb  cornea.  Forfkaf  Fauna. 
Egypt.-arab.  p.  71.  Arted.  Gen.  Pifc.  p.  22. 

X Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  Natural  Hiflory, 
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is  of  quite  a diflindt  genus  from  the  benni , as  it  has  two  dorfal  fins, 
the  cirrhi  otherwife  difpofed  ; its  fhape,  in  fhort,  and  the  conforma- 
tion of  all  its  parts  entirely  different  ; fo  that  there  is  no  principle  of 
comparifon  between  it  and  the  benni.  The  latter  fifh,  according  to 
the  obfervations  of  Forfkal,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus as  the  barbel,  the  carp,  the  tench,  and  fome  other  fiflies  well 
known  in  Europe;  a genus  which  ichthyologies  have  agreed  t<y 
defignate  by  the  name  of  cyprinus , and  in  which  numerous  and 
firiking  difiimilitudes  will  never  permit  them  to  introduce  the  fifh. 
erroneoufly  confidered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the  benni. 

The  upper  jaw  of  the  benni  is  a little  longer  than  the  lower;  the 
• noftrils  are  large  ; the  eyes  round  and  pretty  full;  four  cirrhi,  two  of 
which  are  placed  upon  the  upper  lip,  and  two  others  at  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  which  is  without  teeth  ; laftly,  the  lateral  line  is 
formed  of  elongated  points,  dividing  the  body  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  fcales  with  which  it  is  covered  are  large,  and  fhine  with  a fil- 
very  hue.  The  caudal  and  anal  fins  are  of  a faffron- coloured  red. 

The  benni  grows  to  a confiderable  fize,  though  great  numbers  of 
fmall  ones  are  caught.  Its  flefh  is  of  a delicate  flavour. 

The  luffre  of  its  fcales  gives  fome  degree  of  probability  to  the  pre- 
fumption,  that  it  is  the  lepidotos  (fcaly),  which  was  worfhipped  in 
ancient  Egypt.  We  learn  from  a paffage  in  Athenæus,  that  this  fa- 
cred  fifh,  which  gave  its  name  to  a city  and  diftridf,  was  of  the 
genus  of  the  carp*;  indeed  its  filvery  lu  fire  was  fufficient  to 
make  it  diflinguifhed,  and  to  offer  a preternatural  and  valuable  ob- 
ject to  the  weaknefs  of  fuperflition  ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  what- 
ever dazzles  difpofes  the  ignorant  to  refpebt  and  admiration. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a great  many  tit-larks  -f*  are  eaten  at 

* Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  & les  Chinois,  tome  i.  p.  131. 

t Forloufe , ou  l'Alouette  de  pré,  Buffbn,  Hill.  Nat.  des  Oif.  & PI.  enlum.  No.  574, 
'Fig.  2. — Alauda  pratenfts,  L. 
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Cairo.  Thefe  birds  are  a fpecies  of  larks,  which,  on  their  arrival 
in  Egypt,  keep  in  numerous  flocks  on  the  little  patches  of  ground 
iurrounded  by  water  in  the  inundated  plains.  The  bird-catchers 
take  them  with  a large  net,  and  bring  them  to  the  city  in  cages,  in 
great  abundance.  The  period  of  their  arrival  continues  not  many  days 
in  the  beginning  of  September  : they  then  difperfe,  and  few  or  any 
tit-larks  are  afterwards  to  be  feen.  They  arrive  from  the  weftward 
of  Cairo,  that  is,  from  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  bordering 
upon  Barbary  ; but  as  they  appear  to  come  from  the  fandy  mountains 
of  the  Defert,  they  are  called  in  Egypt  asfour  dsjcbali  (mountain- 
birds).  The  Provençal  merchants  fettled  at  Cairo  give  the  name  of 
colantine  to  this  fpecies  of  bird,  which  is  likcwife  migratory  in 
their  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ELECTRICITY.  — METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  AT  ALEXANDRIA  AND  CAIRO,— 
WINDS.— PILLARS  OF  SAND.— GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  IN  EGYPT. 

A FEW  days  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  two  Germans,  who 
travelled  about  with  an  electrical  machine,  had  made  fome  experi- 
ments at  Alexandria,  Rofletta,  and  Cairo.  They  had  imagined, 
that  this  would  be  a method  of  picking  up  a great  deal  of  money  ; 
but,  except  a fmall  number  of  Europeans  redding  in  thefe  three 
towns,  with  a few  Greeks  and  Syrians,  they  had  not  many  fpedators. 
They  were  even  advifed  not  to  attempt  to  difplay  the  effeds  of  their 
machine,  and  excite  the  afloniffiment  of  the  people,  who  would  in- 
fallibly raife  againft  them  an  outcry  of  forcery,  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  very  unpleafant  confequences  to  the  eledrifiers,  and  per- 
haps to  the  other  Europeans. 

I made  fome  inquiry  relative  to  the  adivity  of  the  eledric  fluid  in 
this  country,  but  I could  obtain  no  precife  information  on  the  fub- 
jed.  However,  by  interrogating  the  perfons  who  regularly  attended 
the  experiments  of  the  two  Germans,  I was  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  eledric  fluid  is  not  fo  powerful  in  Egypt  as  in  our  northern 
climates. 

It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  almofl  impoffible,  for  a traveller  to  make 
an  uninterrupted  feries  of  meteorological  obfervations,  which  require 
an  uncommon  degree  of  attention,  even  from  a fedentary  man. 
However,  I availed  myfelf  of  the  fhort  flay  I made  at  Cairo  and 
Rofletta,  to  minute  down  with  all  poffible  accuracy  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  flate  of  the  wind  and  weather,  which  I 
obferved  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  If  obfervations  of 
5 this 
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this  nature  poffefs  any  utility,  it  is  principally  when  they  are  made 
in  foreign  countries,  with  the  climate  and  Aate  of  vegetation  of  which 
they  bring  the  reader  acquainted.  Befides,  this  knowledge  is  con- 
nected with  other  branches,  both  phyfical  and  moral.  Thefe  re- 
flections, as  well  as  the  certainty  that  few  perfons  have  made  me- 
teorological obfervations  in  the  fame  places,  have  induced  me  to  pub- 
lifli  the  following  fragments.  Although  they  are  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, and  not  in  a regular  feries,  they  will  hereafter  ferve  to  complete 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  climate  of  Egypt,  and,  as  I have  already 
faid,  that  is  all  that,  in  this  refpeCt , can  be  expected  from  a tra- 
veller. 

In  making  thefe  obfervations  I ufed  mercurial  thermometers  : one 
conftruCted  by  Cappi  and  Moffi,  philofophical  inflrument-makers  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was,  on  one  fide,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  fcale  of  Fahrenheit,  and  on  the  other,  according  to 
that  of  Deluc.  The  graduation  of  the  other  thermometer,  made  by 
Aflier  Périca,  was  according  to  Reaumur.  Thefe  two  inftruments 
difeovered  a very  fmall  degree  of  variation,  and  I employed  every 
precaution  in  my  power  to  enfure  the  accuracy  of  my  obfervations. 
But  before  I communicate  thofe  which  I made  myfelf,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  in  order  to  afford  a more  correCt  idea  of  the  climate  of  Lower 
Egypt,  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  made  by  Greaves  at  Alexandria, 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1639.  Thus,  fufficient  data 
will  be  fur  ni  flied  refpedting  the  temperature  of  the  principal  places  in 
that  country.  Thefe  obfervations  I have  tranferibed  from  Shaw  * ; 
who  fays  that  he  “ copied  them  out  of  Mr.  Greaves’s  pocket-book, 
“ that  is  depofited  in  the  Savil  ffudy.” 

* Shaw’s  Travels.  Colle&ion  of  papers  ferving  to  illuftrate  his  obfervations,  p.  55, 
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An  Account  of  the  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in.  the 

Months  of  January  and  February,  A.  D.  1639. 

“ Jan.  1.  Faire,  the  wind  little  and  foutherly. 

44  2.  Faire. 

“3.  Faire;  at  night  it  rained  a little. 

“ 4.  Clowdy  and  rainy  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night. 

“ 5.  Clowdy,  rainy,  and  windy,  N.W. 

“ 6.  Sunday,  very  rainy  and  windy,  N.W. 

44  7.  Rainy  and  windy,  N.W.  all  day  and  night. 

44  8.  Rainy  in  the  morning,  very  windy  all  day  and  night  ; at  the 
M latter  end  of  the  night  very  rainy;  the  wind  was  N.W. 

“9.  The  morning  very  rainy  and  windy  ; at  night  very  rainy 
4 4 and  windy,  N.W. 

“ 10.  All  day  very  rainy  and  windy,  N.W,  The  rain  falls  in 
“ fudden  gufts,  afterwards  a little  faire,  then  again  clowdy  and 
44  rainy.  At  night  it  rained  very  much,  and  in  the  morning  fnowed. 
44  1 1.  Friday,  it  rained;  the  afternoon  faire  ; at  night  rainy,  N.W. 
44  12.  Saturday,  in  the  morning,  rainy,  the  afternoon  faire,  and 
44  at  night  little  wind. 

44  13.  Sunday,  faire,  a little  wind,  N.  N.W. 

44  14.  Monday,  little  wind,  S.E.  faire. 

44  15.  Faire,  little  wind,  S.E.  the  air  full  of  vapours,  fo  that  ai» 
44  though  no  clowds,  yet  the  body  of  the  fun  fhined  not  bright. 

44  1 6.  Faire,  little  wind,  S.E. 

44  17.  Faire,  little  wind,  S.E.  Thefe  four  days,  efpecially  the 
44  two  laft,  although  no  clowds,  yet  a caligo  all  day  and  night,  fo 
44  that  the  fun  gave  but  a weak  fhadow,  and  the  Ears  little  light; 
44  this  caligo  or  hazy  weather  arofe  partly  from  the  rains  that  fell 
44  before,  and  partly  from  the  overflowing  of  Nikis. 

44  18.  Friday  like  Thurfday,  or  rather  worfe,  E.S.JE-.  wind  gte. 
*‘19.  Saturday  like  Friday. 


20.  Sun* 
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“ 20.  Sunday,  the  wind  N.  and  dowdy,  night  faire. 

“ 21.  Monday,  the  wind  N.W.  faire. 

“ 22.  Tuefday,  faire,  the  wind  N.W.  ; it  rained  a little  towards 
4‘  night;  the  wind  great. 

“ 23.  Wednefday,  faire  day  and  night,  the  wind  N.W.  The 
wind  fomewhat  great. 

“ 24.  Clowdy,  at  night  it  rained  much,  N.W. 

“25.  Sometimes  faire,  fometimes  clowdy,  N.W.  About  4 P.M. 
“ it  rained,  fo  likewife  at  night  very  much. 

“ 26.  Saturday,  very  windy,  N.W.  and  often  rainy. 

“ 27.  Sunday;  in  the  day  very  windy,  N.W.  fometimes  rainy, 
at  night  faire,  no  great  wind,  but  fall  of  vapours,  fa  that  the  pole 
“ ftar  nor  the  yards  could  be  clearly  feen. 

“ 28.  In  the  day  a du(ky  Iky  all  over,  yet  not  many  clowds  ; the 
fun  could  not  be  feen,  fo  at  night;  in  the  night  it  rained  a little  ; 
“ the  winds  eaft. 

“29.  The  fky  full  of  vapours,  but  not  fo  obfeure  as  the  28th. 
•“  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  fun-fet,  the  fun  being  immerft  in 
“ the  vapours,  about  the  horizon  feemed  for  a while  like  burning 
■**  iron,  or  like  the  moon  as  I have  feen  fometimes  in  an  eclipfe,  a's 
**  file  grew  low,  or  half,  more  or  lefs,  appeared,  and  fo  by  degrees 
till  the  upper  edge  ; at  laft  fhe  was  quite  loft,  though  not  below 
“ the  horizon.  This  may  fomething  ferve  to  fhew  the  manner  of 
4‘  thefe  vapours  above.  4 P.  M.  the  N.N.W.. begun  to  blow;  all 
“ night  faire. 

44  30.  Faire,  N.  N.W. 

“31.  Faire,  fo  till  10  at  night,  then  it  grew  duiky  from  ftore  of 
“ vapours  by  the  eaft  wind. 

“ Feb.  1.  Clowdy  at  night,  faire,  fometimes  clowdy,  a very  great 
41  N.W.  wind  and  fome  rain. 

44  2.  Clowdy,  faire,  rainy.  N.N.W.  Wind  great,  Saturday,  at 
■**  night. 

“ 3.  Sun- 
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4t  3..  Sunday,  very  windy,  N.N.W.  often  rainy  day  and  night, 
<(  very  cold. 

“ 4.  Monday,  very  windy,  N.N.W,  day  and  night,  often  rainy, 
“ very  cold. 

■“5.  Tuefday,  very  windy  and  dowdy. 

“ 6.  Wednefday,  little  wind,  N.  at  night  obfcure. 

“ 7.  Thurfday,  obfcure  and  dulky,  little  wind. 

“8.  Faire,  little  wind  j at  night  the  wind  northerly,  and  it  rained 
**  much. 


«C 


“ 9.  Saturday,  morning  rainy,  afternoon  faire,  wind  eaft  at 
night. 


“ 10. 
“ 11. 
“ 12. 


Very  faire,  day  and  night  wind  north. 
Faire,  rainy,  N.W. 

' Faire,  day  and  night,  " 


i 6 
i i 


*3* 
14.  - 


Very  faire, 


» Little  wind  northerly. 


“ 15. 

“ 16. 


17.  I faw  two  fpots  in  the  fun, 

“ 18.  I went  to  Cairo. 

19.  Very  faire. 

“ 20.  Faire  and  obfcure. 

“21.  Obfcure,  at  night  it  rained  much,  being  at  Shhnome , a 
**  great  village  fome  50  miles  from  Cairo , on  the  outllde  of  the  river 
**  for  fear  of  rogues,  and  there  Î faw  boats  of  leather,  and  two  men 
•“  failing  upon  225  pots.” 

From  a feries  of  inquiries  concerning  the  mean  heat  of  different 
degrees  of  latitude  where  obfervations  have  been  made,  Citizen  Cotte, 
an  indefatigable  obferver,  has  given  the  following  table,  as  the  re- 
fuit  of  remarks  made  at  Cairo  * : 


* Journal  de  Phyfique  for  the  month  of  July  1791. 

3 2 


“ Num« 
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M Number  of  obfervations,  3.  January  ii°o/.  February  io° 
lt  March  140  5'.  April  160  5'.  May  20°  June  22°  7'.  July  230  7'. 
“ Auguft  240  2/ September  21°  6/.  Odtober  190  4'.  November  1 70  4'. 
“ December  120  §'•  Mean  heat  of  the  year  170  cf  ” 

But  I fhall  now  proceed  tp  the  obfervations  I myfelf  made  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt, 


METEO - 
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METEOROLOG ICAL  OBSERVA  TIONS, 

MADE  AT  CAIRO  DURING  THE  MONTH  OP  AUGUST,  1777- 


Day 
of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Thermometer 
of  Cappi  and 
Moffi. 

Therm,  of 
Affier 
Périca. 

Wind. 

State  of  the  Sky. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Deluc. 

Fahr- 

enheit. 

fteaum. 

18 

8 morn. 

Noon. 
6 even. 

*3’ 

a6J 

26 

82° 

91 

89 

23|° 

27 

26| 

N.  E. 
N. 

N.  E. 

Covered  with  blackifh 
clouds,  except  in  that 
arc  of  the  horizon  com- 
prehended between  E. 
and  S.W.  which  is  al- 
moft  entirely  clear. 

Clear. 

Clear,  except  in  that  arc 
of  the  horizon  com- 
prehended between  E. 
and  S.  W.  which  is 

foggy- 

The  wind  was  rather  high 
during  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; 
it  blew  in  fqualls,  and  in- 
creafed  in  the  evening. 

*9 

8 morn. 

22 

81 

22\ 

N.  E. 

Several  large  blackifh 
clouds  fpread  all  over 
the  Iky,  except  the 
eaftern  quarter 

The  wind  was  rather  high 
during  the  whole  day. 

Noon. 
6 even. 

25 

25 

88 

88 

2 Si 
25l 

N.N.E. 

N. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

The  wind,  which  was  rather 
high  during  the  whole  day, 

20 

8 morn 

23 

8a 

22j 

N.  N.  E. 

A few  large  flying 
clouds. 

Noon. 

265 

91 4 

27  Î 

N. 

Clear. 

blew  exceedingly  hard  at 

6 even. 

26i 

9*7 

27f 

N. 

Free  from  clouds. 

6 o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
and  then  the  northern  quar- 
ter was  darkened  by  the  fand 
that  the  wind  had  railed. 

21 

8 morn. 

2*4 

H[C* 

O 

OO 

22J 

W.  N.W. 

The  whole  fky  fcattered 
over  with  blackifh 
clouds,  of  little  thick- 
nefs,  which  fly  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  wind  very  high. 

Noon. 

26 

90 

2l\ 

N.N.W. 

Free  from  clouds. 

The  wind  not  fo  high  as  in  the 
morning. 

6 even. 

27 

92 

27Î 

N. 

Clear. 

Lefs  wind  than  at  noon  ; it 
afterwards  abated,  and  was 
very  moderate  at  8 o’clock 
in  the  evening.  A few 
flafhes  of  lightning  were 
then  feen  in  the  eaftern  quar- 
ter, without  any  thunder 
being  heard.  The  fky  wasftill 
perfeftiy  clear  and  ferene. 

22 

8 morn. 

22\ 

8a 

23 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

25è 

89 

26 

N.N..E. 

A few  fmall  flying 
clouds. 

Frefh  breeze. 

6 even. 

2 6 

9° 

26^ 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze,  which  abated 
after  fun-fet  ; and  during  the 
night  the  weather  was  calm 
and  ferene. 

I 
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Day 
of  the 
Month 

Hour. 

. \ 

Thermometer 
of  Cap  pi  and 
Moffi. 

Therm. of 
Affier 
Périca. 

Wind. 

State  of  the  Sky. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Deluc. 

Fahr- 

enheit 

Reaum. 

23 

8 morn. 

2iF 

80Ï' 

2 2f« 

E. 

Several  flying  clouds. 

Frcfn  breeze. 

Noon. 

2+4 

86 

25 

N.  E. 

A few  fmall  flying 

High  wind. 

clouds. 

6 even 

26 

90 

26i 

N. 

Clear. 

Wind  high,  and  blowing,  now 

and  then,  in  hard  fqualls. 

24 

8 morn. 

2l| 

79s 

22 

N.  E. 

A few  flying  clouds. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon 

22j 

82 

23Î 

N.  E. 

Clear 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

24-Î 

24? 

N.  by  E. 

A few  flying  clouds. 

Wind  very  high;  and  the  ho- 

rizon,  though  not  covered 

with  clouds,  isfo  remarkably 

hazy,  that  Lt  is  dark  ajid  ap- 

pears  foggy,' especially  in  the 

weftern  quartet. 

25 

8 morn. 

20j 

11 

21 

N.  E. 

Clear  and  ferene,  only  a 

Light  breeze. 

fmall  number  of  light 

clouds  on  the  horizon, 

chiefly  in  the  eaftern 

quarter. 

Noon. 

24j 

86 

25 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

6 even. 

24è 

86 

25 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  btecze.  After  fun-fet  the 

wind  increafed,  and  conti- 

nued  to  blow  ftrong  during 

the  whole  night. 

26 

8 morn. 

22 

81 

22| 

N.  N.  E. 

Flying  clouds. 

Wind  very  high. 

Noon. 

2 4 

85 

24Ï 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind. 

4 even. 

25 

88 

25è 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind. 

6 even. 

24! 

86 

25 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind. 

2? 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

' 2l| 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day 

Noon. 

23! 

84! 

24i 

N. 

Clear. 

there  was  little  wind  ; but 

6 even. 

24! 

86 

25 

N. 

Clear. 

about  two  hours  after  fun- 

fet  it  frefhened,  and  blew 

ftrong  till  daylight. 

28 

8 morn. 

2I§ 

80 

22 

N.E.byN. 

Almoft  entirely  covered 

Although  the  wind  is  but  faint, 

with  thick  clouds. 

the  clouds  fly  with  fwiftnefs 

from  the  quarter  whence  it 

proceeds. 

Noon. 

25 

85 

24I 

N.N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

25 

88 

25è 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

29 

8 morn. 

21 1 

80 

22 

N.E. 

Almoft  entirely  covered 

Light  breeze  during  the  whole 

with  clouds. 

day. 

Noon. 

24 

85 

24§ 

N.  by  E. 

Clear. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

242 

N.  by  E. 

Clear. 

3° 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

2lf 

N.  N.E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

234 

84 

23^ 

N.E.  byE. 

Clear. 

Very  frefh  breeze. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

24l 

N.E.  byE. 

Dappled  in  the  eaftern 

High  wind.  It  moderated  at 

quaiter. 

fun-fet. 

31 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

2l| 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

24 

85 

24l 

N. 

Clear. 

Steady  breeze. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

24è 

N.  N.  E. 

The  horizon  very  mifty, 

Light  breeze. 

particularly  to  the 

weftward. 

Refult 
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Refult  of  the  preceding  Table. 

From  the  1 8th  of  Auguft  to  the  3 1 ft  incluftve,  the  hotted  day 
was  the  21ft.  The  thermometer  of  Cappi  and  Molli  indicated,  in 
the  afternoon,  270,  according  to  the  fcale  of  Deluc,  and  920,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Fahrenheit.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  was 
at  a little  more  than  27!0.  In  the  morning  there  were  fome  clouds  that 
were  foon  difperfed  by  the  violence  of  the  W.  N.W.  wind,  which 
gradually  moderated  on  its  getting  round  to  the  north,  and  the  Iky 
remained  clear  the  reft  of  the  day.  The  blackifh  clouds  which  the 
wefterly  wind  had  driven  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
produced  in  that  quarter,  in  the  evening,  fome  fmall  though  very 
bright  flafhes  of  lightning,  but  unaccompanied  by  thunder.  This 
was  the  only  lightning  that  I faw  in  the  courfe  of  this  month. 

The  cooleft  day  was  the  24th.  The  thermometer,  in  the  after- 
noon, flood  as  follows  : by  the  fcale  of  Deluc,  22|°j  by  that  of 
Fahrenheit  a little  more  than  82%  and  by  that  of  Reaumur  23I0.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  Iky  was  fcattered  over  with  a few  flying 
clouds  ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  was  clear.  There  was  a 
light  breeze  from  the  N.  E.  during  the  whole  day,  but  it  blew  very 
ftrong  towards  fun-fet.  The  horizon  was  covered  with  a thick  mift, 
which  was  more  denfe  to  the  weft,  the  oppolite  quarter  to  that  of  the 
wind. 

The  difference  then  between  the  hotteft  day  and  the  cooleft  was, 
according  to  the  fcale  of  Deluc,  4^°,  and  the  mean  term  of  the  heat  25I0. 

By  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  the  difference  was  about  io°,  and  the  mean 
term  87°. 

By  Reaumur’s  fcale,  the  difference  was  about  40,  and  the  mean 
term  25 1°. 

D uring  thefe  fourteen  days  the  wind  was  cônftantly  to  the  north- 
ward, and  always  varied  from  north  to  eaft,  except  on  the  21ft, 
the  hotteft  day,  when  the  wind,  in  the  morning,  fhifted  to  the 

W.  N.W.  - 
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W.  N.W.  At  noon  it  came  round  to  the  N.  N.W.  and  in  the  evening 
fettled  again  at  north.  The  W.  N.W.  wind,  which,  with  refpeét 
to  Cairo,  croffes  a great  extent  of  dry  and  burning  fands,  mull  be, 
cœlcris  paribus , much  hotter  than  the  N.  or  N.  N.  E.  wind,  and 
even  than  the  N.E.  which  come  all  from  the  fea,  and  pafs  over 
cultivated  fpots,  different  branches  of  the  Nile,  canals,  fcveral  lakes, 
and  other  inundated  lands. 


Month  of  September , 1777. 


Day 
of  the 
Month 

Hour. 

Thermometer 
of  Cappi  and 
Molfi. 

Therm,  of 
Affier 
Périca. 

Wind. 

State  of  the  Sky. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Deluc. 

Fahr- 

enheit. 

Reaum. 

I 

8 morn. 

21° 

79° 

»4°- 

N.  N.  E. 

The  horizon  covered  with 
thick  black  clouds,  particu- 
larly to  the  weftward. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

23 

83 

23f 

242 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

N.  N.  E. 

Thick  clouds  to  the  weftward. 

Light  breeze  ; after  fun- 
let  it  increafed. 

2 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

Zl± 

N.  E. 

A few  clouds,  thicker  and  in 
greater  number  to  the  weft- 
ward. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

23 

83 

232 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefti  breeze. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

242 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

3 

8 morn. 

20 

76§ 

*°f 

N.E. 

A few  large,  black,  and  very 
thick  clouds. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

225 

8i 

23 

N.  N.  E 

Clear. 

Light  breeac. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

24§ 

N. 

Clear. 

Calm. 

4 

8 morn. 

10§ 

77 

21 

N.  N.  E. 

The  arc  of  the  horizon  com- 
prehended between  the  N. 
and  the  W.  S.  W.  coveted 
with  thick  black  clouds. 

Calm. 

Noon. 

23 

83 

23! 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

24 

85 

24è 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

5 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

2‘i 

N. 

The  whole  fky  covered  with  very 
black  and  very  thick  clouds. 
Dreadful  weather. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

23§ 

84 

24 

N. 

Cleared  up. 

Frefh  breeze. 

6 even. 

24£ 

86 

25f 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

6 

8 morn. 

81 

22§ 

N.E. 

Some  clouds,  particularly  in 
the  northern  quarter. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

235 

84 

24 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

24-5 

86 

26 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

7 

8 morn. 

20 

76§ 

’ 20j 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 
6 even. 

22J 

22| 

83 

82 

23* 

23 

N.  E. 
N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 
Frefh  breeze. 

8 

8 morn. 

75 

20 

N. 

Clear. 

Calm. 

Noon. 
6 even. 

«4 

22 

80 

8l 

22 
22  2 

N. 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 
Frefh  breeze. 
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Day 
of  the 
Month. 

Hour. 

Thermometer 
of  Cappi  and 
Mofii. 

Therm,  of 
Affier 
Périca. 

Wind. 

State  of  the  Sky. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Deluc. 

Fahr- 

enheit. 

Reaum. 

9 

8 morn. 

i8|° 

73° 

I9° 

N.  N.  E. 

Small  clouds  fcattered  here  and 

Light  breeze. 

there. 

Noon. 

21 

79 

2i§ 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

80 

22 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

IO 

8 morn. 

19 

741 

!9l 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

2 if 

80 

22 

N. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

22 

8 r 

22§ 

N. 

Frefh  breeze. 

I X 

8 morn. 

19 

741 

*92 

N. 

Some  fmall  and  not  very  thick 

Light  breeze. 

clouds,  but  diftant  from  each 

other. 

Noon. 

21 

81 

22-1 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

22Î 

8ly 

22j 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

12 

8 morn. 

19 

74l 

J9f 

N. 

Some  clouds  to  the  eaftward. 

Light  breeze. 

Noon. 

21 

79 

2,2 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

6 even. 

22 

81 

221 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

13 

8 morn. 

19 

74i 

I9l 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

Gentle  breeze. 

Noon. 

21 

79 

215 

N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze.  • 

6 even.- 

22 

81 

22§ 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind.  ' 

14 

8 morn. 

19 

74i 

19Ï 

N.N.  E. 

A great  many  large  black 

Light  breeze. 

clouds,  efpecially  in  the  eaft- 

ern  quarter. 

Noon. 

21  \ 

82- 

23 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind,  which  ftill 

increafed  in  the  af- 

ternoon. 

6 even. 

23 

83 

232 

N.N.E. 

Clear. 

Very  high  wind. 

15 

8 morn. 

• JC4 

75 

20 

N.  E. 

Clouds  all  over  the  fky. 

High  wind. 

Noon. 

23! 

82 

23 

N.N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  windl 

6 even. 

23 

83 

2 32 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Very  high  wind. 

v 1 6 

8 morn. 

20f 

77 

21 

N. 

The  whole  fky  covered  with 

High  wind.  The  clouds 

thick  and  very  black  clouds. 

are  flying  With  great 

* 

*/  t 

rapidity. 

Noon. 

22 

81 

22 1 

N. 

Clear. 

Very  high  wind. 

6 even. 

23 

8.3 

232 

N. 

Clear. 

Very  high  wind. 

17 

8 morn. 

20 

76 

20§ 

N.E.byN. 

The  whole  fky  covered  with 

High  wind. 

clouds,  except  in  that  part 

of  the  horizon  from  which 

the  wind  proceeds  Thefe 

l . 

clouds  are  gathering  in  the 

: - 

S.W. 

Noon. 

22 

81 

2*1 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear. 

High  wind. 

6 even. 

22 

81 

22§ 

N.E.byN. 

Clear. 

High  wind. 

18 

8 morn. 

19! 

75 

20 

N.  E. 

Loaded  with  clouds. 

Calm. 

Noon. 

23 

83 

23I 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

23 

83 

23§ 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

19 

8 morn. 

r9a' 

75 

20 

N.  E.e 

Some  fmall  clouds  in  the  north- 

Light  breeze.  The 

ern  quarter. 

clouds,  however,  fly 

**  - 

U 3TOffl  H J»  v ’ i - 

very  fwiftly.  ' 

Noon. 

2I| 

. 8q 

22 

N.  E.  ■' 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

-22- 

81 

22I 

N.  N.  E. 

Clear.  - , ■LL 

High  wind. 

20 

8 morn. 

20 

76 

20i 

N. 

Clouds  to  the  northward. 

Calm. 

Noon. 

■ 23 

83 

23Ï 

■ N. 

Clear. 

Light  breeze. 

6 even. 

23 

83 

23I 

N. 

Clear. 

Frefh  breeze. 

21 

8 morn. 

21 

79 

2 1 ! 

N. 

Black  clouds  over  the  whole 

High  wind. 

furface  of  the  fky. 

Noon. 

22 

8t 

22Ï 

N. 

Clear.  - 

High  wind. 

6 even. 

23 

83 

23! 

N. 

Clear. 

Very  high  wind. 

N.  B.  Having  at  this  time  left  Cairo,  I tuas  unable  to  complete  the  Month. 
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Refuît  of  the  preceding  Table. 

• I 

The  month  of  September  was  much  cooler  than  the  month  of 
Augud. 

The  hotted  day  was  the  5th,  on  which  the  thermometer  of  Cappi 
iand  Moffi  indicated,  in  the  afternoon,  250  by  Deluc’s  fcale,  and  88° 
by  that  of  Fahrenheit;  Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  at  25 1.  There 
*was  a light  breeze  from  the  northward  in  the  morning  ; the  iky 
:was  entirely  covered  with  thick  black  clouds,  which  feemed  to  an- 
nounce the  moil  dreadful  dorm  ; but  the  wind  having  increafed  in 
the  morning,  gradually  difperfed  all  thefe  clouds,  and  in  the  evening 
the  iky  was  quite  clear. 

The  cooled  day  was  the  9th.  The  fird  thermometer  gave  me, 
in  the  afternoon,  21I0  by  Delue’s  fcale,  and  by  Fahrenheit’s  88°  j 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  22°.  In  the  morning  the  wind  was  at 
N.N.E.  and  before  noon  it  fhifted  to  N.  blowing  a light  breeze,  and 
the  iky  was  fine. 

The  difference  then  between  the  hotted:  day  and  the  cooled  was, 
by  Deluc’s  fcale,  3F,  and  the  mean  term  of  the  heat  23I0. 

By  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  the  difference  is  8°,  and  the  mean  term  84°. 

By  Reaumur’s  fcale  the  difference  is  3™,  and  the  mean  term  23*0. 

During  thefe  Uyenty-one  days'  the  wind  varied  from  N.E.  to  N. 
from  which  point  it  blew  the  mod  frequently,  and  never  got  to  thç 
wed  ward  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  land  winds  do  not  blow  with  equal  drength 
or  with  uninterrupted  continuance  ; but  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  they  are  more  unequal  and  more  undeady  than  at 
Cairo  and  in  all  Upper  Egypt  ; this  country  being  nothing  more 
than  a tongue  of  land  fhut  in  between  two  chains  of  elevated  moun- 
tains that  break  the  dire&ion  and  drength  of  the  winds,  which  being 
pent  up  in  the  gorges  of  thefe  mountains,  burd  forth  with  violence 
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and  a whirling  motion  that  very  frequently  raife  in  the  plains  vaft 
pillars  of  land. 

It  may  alfo  have  been  remarked,  by  the  two  preceding  tables  (and 
this  is  a confiant  obfervatibff  almoft  without  an  exception,  which 
I made  during  my  whole  flay  at  Cairo  and  in  Upper  Egypt),  that  in 
the  morning  the  Iky  is  covered  with  clouds  more  or.lefs  denfp,  and 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  fly  with  great  rapidity,  although  fre-, 
quently  no  wind  is  to , be  felt  at  the  time  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  In  the  forenoon  thefe  -clouds  difperfe  asxthc  fun  rifes.  In 
general,  the  wind  alffi  increafes,  and  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
it  is  uncommon  for  the  (ley  not  to  be  entirely  clear  for  the  reft  of  the 
day.  In  the  evening,  at  fun-fet,  the  horizon  is  loaded  with  va- 
pours, and  efpecially  in  the  weftern  quarter,  where  they  are  more 
denfe.  At  night,  the  fky  is  clear  and  ferene,  . anddhe  clouds  only 
appear  with  the  dawn  of  day.  It  very  feldorh  happens  in  this  climate 
that  the  atmofphere  experiences  other  changes,  or  ‘varies  from  this 
fort  of  uniformity.  ' ;ce']r"  ’:'j  ■ 

• From  the  end  of  September  to  November  I was  no  where  fuffi- 
ciently  ftationary  to  continue  my  meteorological  obfer  vat  ions,  and  it  was 
not  till  - the  beginning  of  November  that  I was  able  to  refume  them 
at  Roffetta.  I ft  this  interval  2 loft  my  thermometer  by  Deluc  and 
Fahrenheit.  Before  my  arrival  in  Egypt  I had  loft. a ftrhilar  one.  ï 
only  mention  this  to  fhew  how  difficult  it  is  for  a perfon  who  travels 
in  diftant  countries  to  take  Carre  of  different  inftrumcntsFdr  whicH 
he  may  have  occafion  ; and  how  fnàny  precautions  muft  he  takleirtd 
prevent  thofe  mftruments  from  being  broken  to  pieces  by  the  awk- 
ward nefs  of  the  people  ■about' him.  ; : ' : ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

PROJECT  OF  A JOURNEY  INTO  ABYSSINIA.— THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  SUP- 
PLIED THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  MEANS  FURNISHED  HIM  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
—DISGUST  WITH  WHICH  TRAVELLERS  ARE  OVERWHELMED.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  A 
JOURNEY  INTO  UPPER  EGYPT— FACILITY  OF  THE  ORIENTALS  IN  SPEAKING  LAN- 
GUAGES. — SYRIAN  INTERPRETER.  —BOULAC— CURLEWS— BATHS— EMBABE— BUTTER  — 
LUPIN— OLD  CAIRO— JOSEPH’S  GRANARIES—  AQUEDUCT— NILOMETER— GIZAH. 

To  penetrate  into  Abyffinia  ; to  vifit  immenfe  and  interefting  coun- 
tries in  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  the  lead:  known; 
to  do  honour  to  my  nation  by  an  important  expedition,  which  an 
Engliihman,  aided  by  all  the  afïiftance  and  by  all  the  means  that 
a government  can  command,  had  recently  attempted  with  fuccefs; 
in  ihort,  to  compenfate,  by  a bold  and  glorious  enterprife,  for  the 
narrow  conception  and  the  niggardly  ideas  with  which  the  old  go- 
vernment of  France  accompanied  millions  of  this  nature,  as  well 
as  to  increafe  the  Hill  more  niggardly  means  that  it  appropriated  to 
their  execution,  was  a project  ever  uppermoft  in  my  mind  ; and  I left 
nothing  unattempted  that  could  enfure  its  fuccefs.  Having  at  my 
difpofal  only  a moderate  fum,  and  fuch  as  would  have  been  barely 
fufficient  to  make  a journey  through  fome  parts  of  Europe,  i followed 
the  plan  I had  adopted  in  the  other  expeditions  with  which  I had 
been  entrufted,  and  which  I was  unwilling  to  relinquifh  ; that  is,  I 
made  an  addition  from  my  own  purfe  to  the  allowance  I received  from 
the  hands  of  parfimony,  which  was  then  the  ordinary  attendant  upon 
ufeful  enterprifes  ; while  the  excefs  of  liberality  and  profulion  covered 
with  a fatal  fplendour  the  caprices  of  luxury,  or  the  attempts  of  a 
tlelufive  glory,  and  not  unfrequently  thofe  of  the  molt  lhameful 
immorality. 
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I call  to  witnefs  all  thofe  who,  like  myfelf,  were  fent  abroad  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  had  reafon  to  complain,  and 
has  not  differed  from  the  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  which  directed  their 
million  ; there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  become  the  victim 
of  his  zeal  ; there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  been  encouraged 
by  promifes  before  his  departure,  and  been  left  unfupported  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels  ; in  a word,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who, 
after  having  been  the  dupe  of  deceitful  promifes,  after  having  endured 
the  inquietude  of  penury  and  the  horrors  of  dereliction,  in  the  midft 
of  enterprifes  equally  painful  and  glorious,  has  not  alfo,  on  his  re- 
turn, been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neceffity  of  foliciting  in  vain 
the  flighted:  indemnification  ; even  frequently  the  reimburfement  of 
the  fums  he  had  himfelf  advanced  ; and  of  fruitlefsly  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  an  infolent  clerk  in  office,  who  overwhelmed  him  with 
haughtinefs  and  difdain. 

This  fort  of  contempt,  in  which  great  and  difinterefled  under- 
takings were  affeCted  to  be  held,  was  one  of  the  vices  that  infeCted 
the  atmofphere  of  the  court.  Self-love,  which  transforms  the  datef- 
man  into  the  mean  flave  of  his  pallions  ; intrigue,  which,  fometimes 
fupported  by  ambitious  opulence,  fometimes  gracefully  carried  on  by 
the  mod  feducing  as  well  as  the  mod  unbridled  depravation  of  man- 
ners, had  rendered  it  an  abode  inaccellible  to  the  man  whofe  foul, 
elevated  and  enlarged  with  the  love  of  his  country,  difdained  to  doop 
to  thofe  lhameful  refources  of  corruption,  and  to  fully  the  noblenefs 
of  his  fentiments,  and  the  ludre  of  commendable  aCtions,  by  vile 
expedients,  although  they  were  the  mod  direCt  means  of  his  obtain- 
ing judice.  Accordingly,  the  man  whofe  only  merit  confided  in 
utility  was  fure  to  be  repulfed.  He  was  fickened  by  a fucceffion  of 
difguding  treatment,  and  the  mod  undifguifed  efforts  were  employed 
to  excite  his  regret,  and  make  him  repent  of  his  labours.  He  who 
had  claims  upon  the  national  gratitude,  was  flighted  by  a govern- 
ment which  had  long  renounced  the  office  of  being  its  interpreter  ; 
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and  a juft  recompence  was  fo  difficult  to  obtain,  their  fordid  parsi- 
mony contrafted  in  fo  grievous  a manner  with  that  prodigality  with 
which  favour  paid  the  train  of  its  adorers,  that  a man,  pofleSfed  of 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  pride,  preferred  abandoning  his  claim  to  fup- 
porting  it  by  folicitations  too  frequently  ineffectual,  and  always  de- 
grading. 

From  this  line  of  conduct  I never  deviated.  Proud  of  having,  in 
the  profecution  of  my  labours,  no  other  incentive  than  the  love  of 
my  country,  I have  disinterestedly  purfued  a career  in  which  I might 
have  met  with  fome  fuccefs,  had  I been  better  feconded,  had  my 
inclinations  been  turned  to  better  account,  and  more  advantage  been 
derived  from  a zeal  which,  far  from  being  damped,  was  only  Stimu- 
lated by  obstacles.  Never  have  I been  Seen  teazing  the  man  in  power 
with  my  importunities,  or  Servilely  paying  my  court  to  underlings  ; 
and  if  a juft  remuneration  did  not  follow  the  Simple  exposition  of 
my  claims,  I withdrew,  and  Spoke  of  them  no  more.  Better  Satisfied 
with  generouSly  devoting  my  Services  to  the  public  good,  than  with 
a recompence  that  would  have  leffened  their  merit,  I congratulated 
my  Self  on  having  at  leaft  endeavoured  to  be  ufeful,  if  I had  not 
been  fo  in  reality,  without  my  exertions  having  been  biaffed  by  any 
view  of  perfonal  intereft.  My  confcience  made  me  enjoy,  at  the 
expenfe  of  my  purfe,  that  real  fatisfaCtion  which  can  never  be  felt 
by  an  interested  mind.  But  this  Spirit  of  pride  and  independence, 
although  injurious  to  my  fortune,  procured  me,  at  leaft.  Some  con- 
Sequence,  and  I often  received  praifes  in  return  for  my  money. 

I therefore  endeavoured,  at  my  own  expenfe,  to  find  means  to 
penetrate  into  AbySSinia.  The  route  by  the  Red  Sea  appeared  to  me 
the  leaft  difficult  : I propofed  to  go  fir  ft  to  Dsjedda , and  from  thence 
to  Souaquem  and  Arkiko . Accordingly  I requfted  a French  merchant 
to  conduct  me  to  the  Copts  who  traded  with  India  by  way  of  Suez, 
and  who  were  owners  of  the  miSer able  craft  in  which  men  and  mer- 
chandise are  conveyed,  with  great  delay  and  rifk , through  the  rocks 
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and  fhoals  that  fkirt  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  of  which  thefe  kind  of 
veffels  never  lofe  fight.  But  I mu  ft  have  waited  a long  time  for  a 
paffage  to  Dsjedda , and  fhould  probably  have  been  detained  there  ftill 
longer,  before  I could  have  met  with  an  opportunity  of  landing  upon 
the  fhores  of  Ethiopia.  Thefe  reflections  determined  me  to  take  the 
route  of  Upper  Egypt,  though  it  was  not  perfectly  fafe.  A party 
of  Mamalûks  attached  to  Ifmael  Bey,  whom  Murad  had  juft  put  to* 
Right,  had  retreated  thither,  and  deranged  the  organization  of  the 
governments  of  thefe  diftriCts,  which  was,  no  doubt,  always  very 
imperfeCt,  yet  was  fometimes  capable  of  affording  protection.  Be- 
fides,  the  troubles,  though  ever  fo  trifling,  opened  a door  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  the  robberies  of  the  fellahs  y and 
fuch  dangers  ever  exifting,  even  in  times  of  tranquillity,  became  in- 
evitable, when  the  country  was  convulfed  by  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion  of  diforder  and  tumult. 

But  thefe  circumftances  did  not  deter  me  y and  if  the  defire  of  vi- 
fiting  a country  with  which  I was  unacquainted  had  not  induced  me 
to  furmount  difficulties,  the  tirefome  life  I led  at  Cairo  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  determined  me  to  perfevere.  I was  anxious  to 
quit  a city  where  the  traveller  was  confined  to  a narrow  fpace, 
the  limits  of  which  he  could  not  pafs  without  expofing  himfelf,  as 
well  as  others,  to  danger;-  and  where  the  name  of  European  was 
a title  of  infamy,  and  an  excitement  to  infult  and  vexation. 

I obtained  from  Murad  Bey  orders,  addreffed  to  all  the  commanders 
of  Upper  Egypt,  directing  them  to  afford  me  affiftance  and  pro- 
tection. To  thefe  he  added  a letter  to  lfma'in-Abou-Ali , a very 
powerful  Arabic  prince,  by  whofe  aid  Murad  had  been  reftored  to 
the  office  of  JJoeick  el  belled.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  that  under- 
ftanding  his  health  was  impaired,  he  had  fent  him  a fkilful  phy- 
fician, with  whom  he  would  be  fatisfied,  arid  whom  he  recommended 
to  him  as  a perfon  whofe  welfare  he  had  at  heart.  Thus  was  I 
transformed  into  a phyfician,  and  a phyfician  even  to  princes  ; and 
‘ 'A  to 
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to  this  character  I am  indebted  for  my  good  fortune  in  efcaping 
from  the  dangers  that  awaited  me  in  Upper  Egypt. 

I alfo  procured  letters  from  the  fuperior  of  the  miffionaries  of  the 
Propaganda,  as  they  are  ftyled,  who  have  four  houfes  for  the  re- 
ception of  monks  in  Upper  Egypt.  What  effedt  this  recommenda- 
tion produced  upon  thefe  monks,  who  were  no  lefs  contemptible 
than  thofe  of  the  defert  of  Nitria,  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

A French  phyfician,  who  was  come  from  Aleppo  to  Cairo,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
detained  by  fome  unforefeen  obflacles  in  the  latter  of  thefe  two  cities. 
He  had  brought  from  Aleppo  a Maronite  Chriftian,  who  fpoke 
{even  languages  with  much  facility,  though  without  underflanding 
their  principles.  This  Frenchman,  having  apparently  relinquifhed 
his  journey,  was  prevailed  on  to  part  with  the  Syrian,  whofe  un- 
fettled difpofition  had  induced  him  to  with  to  come  into  my  fervice. 
X conceived  that  he  would  prove  to  me  a very  valuable  acquifition, 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  a ftupid  and  dangerous  villain. 

It  is  truly  furp riling  with  what  fluency  the  Orientals,  except  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  whofe  fuperflitious  pride  prevents  them  from 
learning  any  other  language  than  that  of  the  Koran,  fpeak  the  different 
idioms,  even  thofe  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  I have  often  envied 
this  natural  talent  of  the  Orientals,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  acquire  the  ufe  of  it,  never  having  myfelf  had  an  aptnefs  for 
the  ftudy  of  languages.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet 
with  fome  who  were  as  good  linguifts  as  the  Syrian  I had  made  my 
interpreter,  and  who  fpoke  French  very  well,  as  indeed  he  did,  al- 
though he  had  learnt  it  only  by  keeping  company  with  the  fmall 
number  of  our  merchants  refiding  at  Aleppo. 

I made  a bargain  with  the  reis,  or  matter  of  a little  kanja,  to 
carry  me  to  Upper  Egypt.  The  boat  was  to  be  wholly  at  my  dif- 
pofal  ; no  other  perfon  was  to  be  admitted  on  board,  and  I was  at 
liberty  to  proceed  or  to  flop  at  my  pleafure.  On  thefe  conditions  I 
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agreed  to  pay  the  reis  and  his  boat’s  crew,  at  the  rate  of  a patacke 
and  three  quarters,  about  nine  livres,  a day. 

The  period  of  our  departure  was  fixed  ; but  on  our  arrival  at 
Boulac  y we  found  it  impoffible  to  think  of  afcending  the  Nile. 
The  wind  blew  fo  very  hard  from  the  fouthward,  that  every  attempt 
to  proceed  againft  its  violence  would  have  been  fruitlefs.  Happy  at 
having  quitted  fo  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  an  abode  as  Cairo,  and 
not  beins:  inclined  to  return  thither  to  wait  for  more  favourable 
weather,  I preferred  (pending  the  day  at  Boulac.  The  better  to 
difguife  my  European  appearance,  I had  left  off  the  fefte  à la  Drufe , 
and  adorned  my  head  with  a red  turban,  fo  that,  with  the  other 
parts  of  my  drefs,  I palled  for  a Turk,  and  was  at  liberty  to  go 
every  where,  without  attracting  any  particular  attention.  This  pre- 
caution had  been  fuggefted  to  me  before  my  departure  by  Murad  Bey 
himfelf  : “ Difguife  thyfelf  carefully,”  faid  he;  “ drefs  in  fuch  a 
“ manner  that  the  molt  difcerning  may  not  be  able  to  know  thee  for 
“ a Nazaréen.  Thou  mult  be  fuch  in  the  prefence  of  my  kiaf chefs , 
“ and  of  all  thofe  who  have  authority,  and  whofe  duty  it  is  to  afford 
“ thee  protection  ; but  before  thofe  dogs  of  fellahs y appear  to  be  a 
“ Muffulman.;  even  pafs  thyfelf  occalionally  for  one  of  my  officers  ; 
“ this  is  the  only  way  of  efcaping  from  their  wickednefs  and  bar*- 

barity.” 

I continued  the  whole  day,  with  my  pipe  in  my  hand,  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  a multitude  of  people,  em- 
ployed in  moving  bales  of  goods,  exhibited  all  the  If ir  and  bultle  of 
commercial  ports.  Tiers  of  boats  were  gradually  brought  down  in 
the  water  as  they  received  their  lading;  others,  whofe  cargoes  weré 
dilcharging,  rofe  above  the  reft  ; while  all  of  them,  tolfed  about  by  the 
waves  raifed  by  a boifterous  wind,  kept  their  long  lateen  yards  in 
continual  motion.  The  bufy  and  diverlffied  feene  which  the  port  of 
Boulac  offered  to  my  view,  made  the  moments  that  I was  obliged  to 
pafs  there  glide  away  unperceived. 
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Notwithftanding  the  noife  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  fome  wild 
ducks,  which,  however,  were  not  very  wild,  were  fwimming  upon 
a part  of  the  water  where  the  furface  was  unruffled  by  the  wind.  I 
alfo  faw  two  curlews,  of  a deep  green  plumage,  with  cupreous 
reflections.  This,  I prefume,  is  the  fpecies  of  which  Buffon  has 
given  an  account,  under  the  denomination  of  the  green,  or  Italian 
curlew*.  Thefe  birds,  which,  upon  the  whole,  bear  a great 
refemblance  to  the  wood  curlew  of  Guiana -f-,  are  migratory  in  Egypt, 
where  they  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cataraCts. 
The  Arabs  call  them  fch'el'eck. 

In  the  evening  I went  to  the  baths,  which,  at  Boulac , are  very 
hand  fome.  I had  accuflomed  myfelf,  at  Cairo,  to  the  ufe  of  baths 
of  this  fort,  and  I was  fond  of  frequenting  them.  There  wras  one 
near  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  French  refided,  and  I fel- 
dom  miffed  going  thither  for  many  days  at  a time.  It  is  well  known 
that  thefe  baths  of  the  Eaft,  defcribed  by  all  travellers,  and  a bad 
imitation  of  which  I have  feen  at  Paris,  are  very  extenflve  buildings, 
where  people  bathe  without  water,  and  where  warm  and  humid 
vapours  moiften  the  body,  and  mingling  with  the  fvveat  which  they 
occafion,  run  down  in  large  drops  from  every  limb.  The  perfon 
intending  to  take  a bath,  extends  himfelf  upon  the  heated  marble, 
rendered  flippery  by  its  humidity,  when  a fervant,  whofe  hand  is 
covered  with  a little  fquare  bag  of  coarfe  camlet,  rubs  him  pretty 
roughly,  loofening  and  rolling  over  the  fkin  the  accumulations  of 
vapour  impregnated  with  fvveat.  The  bather  gives  him  notice,  by 
gentle  ftrokes  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to  turn  on  one  fide,  on 
the  other,  on  the  back,  or  on  the  belly.  He  fqueezes,  and  feems  to 
knead  gently,  every  part  of  the  body,  giving  a jerk  to  the  members 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Gif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  819.' — Tanfalus  falcinellus,  L. 

+ Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PL  enlum.  No.  820. — Arquata  viridis  fylvatica.— 
Ilamand  des  bois,  Barrère,  Franc.  Equinox,  p.  127..  et  Ornitholog.  p.  74. 
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one  after  the  other,  and  making  the  joints  crack,  and  even  the 
mufcles  of  the  cheft.  After  the  perfon  bathing  has  been  well  cleaned, 
and  had  his  limbs  fuppled,  the  fame  man  conducts  him  towards 
a bafin  into  which  warm  water  is  running,  and  having  covered  him 
with  a thick  coat  of  foap,  throws  water  over  him  in  large  quantities, 
which,  in  falling  upon  the  body,  carries  oft'  the  lather  of  the  foap. 
Of  all  the  procefs  of  thefe  baths,  this  was  the  part  that  incommoded 
me  the  moft.  The  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  my  face  checked 
my  breath  even  almoft  to  fuffocation,  and  often  obliged  me  to  call 
for  quarter  from  my  pitilefs  foufer.  The  perfon  bathing  is  then 
taken  back  into  the  ftrft  room  where  he  had  left  his  clothes,  and 
there  laid  down  and  wrapped  up  in  dry  cloths,  which  are  changed 
as  foon  as  they  imbibe  the  humidity  from  the  body,  young  boys 
foftly  prefling  every  part  of  it,  in  order  to  dry  it  perfectly  and  by 
degrees.  The  fame  boys  afterwards  rub  the  foies  of  the  feet  with  a 
piece  of  pumice- ftone.  During  thefe  operations,  which  cannot  be 
more  delicately  performed,  I generally  enjoyed  a delightful  repofe,  and 
found  it  impoflible  to  help  yielding  to  a fort  of  voluptuous  languor. 

The  little  bag  or  rubber  of  the  Orientals  has  been  fubftituted  for 
the  currycomb  of  the  ancients,  to  which  it  is  certainly  preferable. 
Being  made  of  fluff,  it  is  much  fofter,  and  drawls  from  the  pores  all 
the  humours  that  obftrudt  them,  far  better  than  the  metal  inftrument 
with  which  the  Romans  fcraped  their  fldn.  But  although  the  baths 
in  Turkey,  and  particularly  at  Cairo,  are  very  handfome  buildings, 
they  are,  in  point  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  far  inferior  to  thofe 
conftruCted  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  emperors.  The  ruins 
of  them  which  remain,  ftrike  us  with  aftonifhment.  Vitruvius  has 
given  a defciiption  of  thefe  fuperb  buildings,  which  were  of  fo  pro- 
digious an  extent,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  compares  them  to 
provinces  *.  All  the  moft  brilliant  productions  of  luxury,  all  the 

* Potins  provinciarum  injiar  quarn  ullius  edifcii  forma, 
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moft  voluptuous  inventions  of  effeminacy,  were  there  collected. 
Every  agreeable  fenfation  which  air  and  water  are  capable  of  affording 
was  there  to  be  enjoyed  ; and  the  bathing  machines  being  moveable, 
and  fufpended  in  the  air,  to  the  pleafure  of  bathing  was  added  that  of 
being  balanced  and  fwung. 

More  fimple,  and,  perhaps,  more  agreeable,  the  baths  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt  are  very  much  frequented  by  the  Orientals  in  general. 
They  had  alfo  many  attractions  in  my  eyes,  and  were,  indeed,  the 
only  thing  at  Cairo  in  which  I took  a pleafure.  The  moft  perfeCt 
tranquillity,  and  the  ffridteft  decency,  reigned  within  their  walls. 
Although  feveral  perfons  were  affembled  there,  no  converfation  was 
buffered  in  the  dreffing-room,  round  which  the  beds  or  fofas  were 
placed.  Every  one  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  in  ftillnefs  and  filence,  thofe 
fweet  and  truly  inexpreffible  fenfations  which  delicate  preffures  pro- 
duce. 

The  women  have  fixed  days  and  hours  for  bathing.  No  man  then 
approaches  the  baths.  Other  females,  appointed  to  attend  them, 
make  them  fucceftively  go  through  all  the  ceremonies  praCtifed  in 
places  of  this  fort,  but  which  are  performed,  if  poffible,  with  more 
care  and  delicacy  than  upon  the  men.  Rofe  water  is  not  fpared;  and 
the  fmoke  of  perfumes  is  mixed  with  humid  vapours.  The  women 
not  having,  like  the  other  fex,  renounced  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
ornaments  of  nature,  the  attention  paid  to  their  head  of  hair  is,  in 
the  toilet  of  the  baths,  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  refinement. 
To  clean  the  hair,  they  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  clay  which  is  brought 
from  Turkey  on  purpofe  ; and  they  alfo  fprinkle  it  with  odoriferous 
waters.  But  it  is  not  folely  from  motives  of  health,  or  the  defire  of 
cleanlinefs,  that  they  are  induced  to  vifit  the  baths  ; they  likewife 
make  here  their  parties  of  pleafure.  Peaceful  filence  ceafes  to  reign  ; 
the  young  and  beautiful  captives  give  a loofe  to  gaiety,  and  indulge 
themfelves  in  mirthful  pranks,  which,  if  fcandal  may  be  credited, 
^re  not  always  innocent. 
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Oppofite  to  Boulac , upon  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  the  fmall 
village  of  Embab'e , famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  butter  that 
is  there  made.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  butter  can  be 
eaten  frefh  ; every  where  elfe  in  that  country  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  fertile  plains  which  furround  Embab'e  on  the  weftern  fide,  are 
enriched  with  feveral  kinds  of  culture.  In  particular,  they  produce 
a fpecies,  or  rather  a variety  of  lupins  *,  of  the  feeds  of  which  there 
is  a great*  confumption  in  Egypt.  Thefe  are  boiled  with  fait  and 
water,  and  eaten,  after  being  ftripped  of  the  thick  and  hard  fldn 
with  which  they  are  covered.  They  are  fold  ready  drefied  in  the 
ftreets  and  markets.  The  village  of  Embab'e  fupplies  Lower  Egypt 
with  them,  where  they  are  called  Embaben , from  the  name  of  the 
place  whence  they  come  ; however,  the  general  appellation  of  this 
fort  of  lupin  is  termefs . They  can  neither  be  ufed  in  foups  nor  in 
ragouts,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  hard  ; but  when  boiled  with 
fait,  they  are  very  much  liked  by  the  Egyptians.  Every  where  in  the 
ftreets  people  were  to  be  feen  fhelling  termefs.  The  Chriftians  of 
the  Eaft,  by  no  means  emulous  of  imitating  their  tyrants  in  abftaining 
from  ftrong  liquors,  eat  lupins,  as  a ftimulus  for  drinking  brandy, 
which  they  frequently  do  to  excefs.  Flour  is  alfo  made  from  them, 
which  is  ufed  like  that  of  farinaceous  plants  ; it  is  particularly  well 
calculated  for  cleaning  the  hands  and  foftening  the  fkin.  The  ftalk 
of  the  lupin,  reduced  to  allies,  is  preferred  to  other  charcoal  in  the 
compofition  of  gunpowder  ; fo  that  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
plant  feveral  kinds  of  utility  are  combined. 

The  fouth  wind  having  moderated,  we  left  Boulac  on  the  21ft  of 
March,  1778,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; but  our  voyage  was 
of  fiiort  duration.  The  re  is  having  pretended  that  his  boat  flood  in 
need  of  fome  repairs,  we  flopped  at  Old  Cairo,  the  Mafr  el  Atik  of  the 

# Lupinus  tennis;  calycibus  alter  ni  sy  appendiculatis}  la  bio  utroque  integro , acuto. 
Forfkaf  Flora  Egypt.-arab.  p.  131, 
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Arabs,  at  halt  a league  from  Boulac.  This  town,  which  indicates 
the  fite  of  the  Babylon  of  Egypt,  is  the  port  for  the  boats  that  come- 
down from  the  Saïd,  as  Boulac  is  that  of  the  Delta.  Here,  in  the 
midft  of  the  Mahometan  mofques,  the  Jews  have  a fynagogue,  and 
the  Catholics  a convent  and  a church  ; but  the  Copts,  as  being  upon 
their  own  ground,  have  referved  to  themfelves  that  which  is  reckoned 
by  the  devout  the  mod;  precious  fpot  ; this  is  a grotto,  or  low  chapel, 
in  which,  according  to  a pious  tradition,  the  Virgin  lived  fome  time 
with  the  infant  Jefus,  when  they  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Egypt. 
Such  traditions  are  never  unprofitable  to  the  monks.  When  the 
Roman  Catholics  wifh  to  vifit  this  chapel,  they  pay  the  Copts  for 
admiflion  ; and  if  devotion  carries  them  fo  far  as  to  have  mafs  cele- 
brated, they  alfo  pay  the  Coptic  monks  for  this  complaifance,  andf 
in  their  turn,  take  care  to  be  paid  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

At  Old  Cairo  are  to  be  feen  Jofeph’s  granaries,  if  the  name  of  gr  - 
naries  can  be  given  to  a large  fpace  of  ground,  furrounded  by 
walls  twenty  feet  high,  and  divided  into  forts  of  courts,  without 
any  roof  or  covering,  in  which  is  depofited  the  corn  brought 
from  Upper  Egypt  as  the  fifcal  duties,  and  W'here  it  becomes 
the  food  of  a multitude  of  birds,  and  the  receptacle  of  their  dung. 
The  wralls  of  this  enclofure  are  badly  conftruded  ; their  appear- 
ance by  no  means  announces  an  ancient  building,  and  nothing- 
hut  the  love  of  the  marvellous  could  have  attributed  their  erection 
to  the  patriarch  Jofeph. 

Another  work  of  the  Arabs,  but  wrhich  is  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
nefs  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  conftrudion,  and  the  only  one  worth 
feeing  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cairo,  is  the  aquedud  that  conveys  the 
water  of  the  Nile  into  the  caftle.  It  is  fupported  by  three  hundred 
and  fifty  narrow  and  very  lofty  arcades.  The  w'ater  is  raifed  by  a 
chain  pump  with  four  wheels,  which  is  worked  by  oxen. 

In  front  of  Old  Cairo,  the  Nile  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  its  bed, 
an  ifland  of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  where  is  built 
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the  mckkias , which  lignifies  meafure . It  is  there,  in  fadl,  that  upon 
the  graduations  of  a pillar  the  rife  of  the  river  is  meafured,  and  from 
the  obfervations  made  thereon,  public  criers  go  about  the  ftreets  of 
Cairo,  proclaiming  the  fucceftive  heights  of  the  water,  in  which  are 
centred  all  hopes  of  fertility  and  abundance.  It  is  thought  that  this 
Niiometer  was  built  by  the  Arabs.  The  illand  is  called  Roudda,  or 
gardens- , becaufe  it  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  inhabited  only  by 
gardeners. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  iflot  of  Roudda,  the  town  of  Gizah- 
extends  along  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  numerous  date-trees 
by  which  it  is  furrounded,  interfperfed  with  the  lofty  turrets  of  the 
mofques,  and  the  river,  whofe  waves  wafti  the  very  foundation  of  the 
lioufes,  give  it  at  a diftance  a very  pleafing  afpedt.  The  French 
merchants  at  Cairo  there  had  a villa,  clofe  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  they  fometimes  went  thither  to  breathe  a pure  air, 
inftead  of  the  infectious  exhalations  in  the  midft  of  which  they 
ufually  lived,  and  to  feek  fome  recreation,  as  well  as  to  relieve  their 
mind  from  the  ftate  of  inquietude  that  opprefted  them  in  the  city.. 
Gizah  recalls  the  recollection  of  great  events.  Memphis  flood  in  its 
environs,  and  it  is  ftill  the  neareft  fpot  to  the  moft  valuable  monu- 
ments which  ancient  Egypt  has  left  behind  ot  her  glory  and  her 
power.  The  pyramids  are  at  the  diftance  ot  only  two  or  three 
leagues,  and  they  are  indiferiminately  called,  the  Pillars  of  Memphis s 
or  the  Pillars  of  Gizah.. 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  OLD  CAIRO.— SHEICK  ITMA^NN— QUARRIES— MONASTERIES— FISHES  AND 
BIRDS— WHIRLWINDS  AND  PILLARS  OF  SAND.— WATERING  OF  THE  GROUNDS— PARTI- 
CULARS OF  THE  VOYAGE— HOUSES  OF  THE  VILLAGES  OF  UPPER  EGYPT— CARTHAMUS. 
—A  SOUTHERLY  GALE.  — BENISOUEF.— ACCIDENT  ON  THE  VOYAGE.— MOUNTAINS— 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  WOMEN  OF  UPPER  EGYPT  CARRY  WATER. 


With  no  fmall  difficulty  I collected  my  reis  and  his  Tailors,  who 
\vere  engaged  in  converfation  with  their  acquaintances,  and  never 
thought  of  the  repairs  neceffary  to  the  boat.  I had  ftill  more  trouble 
to  make  them  determine  to  fet  off.  A frefh  breeze  from  the  north- 
ward having  fucceeded  the  hot  and  contrary  fouth  wind,  we  left  Old 
Cairo  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival.  Two  immenfe  lateen 
fails,  drawing  on  different  Tides  of  the  mafts,  fo  as  not  to  becalm  each 
other  *,  rapidly  drove  on  our  light  ka?ija  ; and  her  prow,  whitened 
by  foaming  waves,  eafily  opened  itfelf  a paffage,  notwithftanding  the 
refinance  of  the  ftream.  We  flopped  towards  night,  at  about  eight 
leagues  from  Old  Cairo,  oppofite  to  Sheick  Itmann , a fmall  village, 
the  houfes  or  huts  of  which  are  built  of  mud.  It?  appearance  is  not 
the  lefs  pleafing.  It  is  furrounded  by  groves  of  date-trees,  whofe 
verdant  tops  are  fupported  by  ftraight  and  Render  ftems,  while  others, 
bent  down  by  the  wind,  and  intertwining  apparently  to  fhade  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  houfes,  enliven  the  gray  and  obfcure  tints  of  the 
village,  and  render  it  a very  pidturefque  and  interefting  landfcape. 


* This  difpofition  of  two  lateen  fails  is,  by  French  feamen,  called  oreilles  de 
lièvre  (hare’s  ears),  one  of  the  fails  being  fet  fo  as  to  draw  on  the  ftarboard  fide  of  the 
main  malt,  and  the  other  on  th  e larboard  fide  of  the  fore  malt,  or  vice  verfa. 
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Several  egrets  came  to  pafs  the  night  upon  thefe  date-trees,  the  beau- 
tiful green  leaves  of  which,  contraRing  with  the  dazzling  white  of 
their  plumage,  produced  a moil  charming  effeCt. 

From  Old  Cairo,  the  eaR  fhore  of  the  Nile  is  fkirted  by  the  fame 
chain  of  mountains  which  begins  at  New  Cairo.  In  them  are  feen 
great  cavities,  formed  by  the  digging  out  of  Rone;  and  in  the  oppo- 
site fide  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  Nile,  excavations  have 
been  made  nearly  over  its  whole  furface.  It  is  probable,  that,  from 
this  place,  in  ancient  times,  the  Rones  neceflary  for  the  conRrudtion 
of  Memphis  and  its  pyramids  wrere  extracted.  The  mafies  of  which 
thefe  monuments  were  built,  are  exadtly  of  the  fame  texture  as  the 
calcareous  rock  of  the  mountain  ; and  this  circumRance  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  fome  moderns,  who 
imagined  that  the  pyramids  were  compofed  only  of  factitious  Rones, 
if  Herodotus,  the  moR  ancient  of  the  hiRorians  who  have  written  on 
Egypt,  had  not  pofitively  afierted,  that  upon  the  mountain  of  Arabia 
(the  chain  which  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Red  Sea)  may  be  feen  the 
quarries  from  which  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  were  hewn*. 

At  a full  quarter  of  a league  on  this  fide  of  Sbeick  I Miami,  upon 
the  eaR  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tour  a,  which  has  retained  fomething 
of  its  ancient  name  of  Troja.  On  each  fide,  and  at  intermediate 
diRances,  are  feen  thofe,  ufelefs  buildings  which,  under  the  name  of 
monaReries,  contain  focieties  of  men  Rill  more  ufelefs.  They  were 
inhabited  by  Coptic  monks. 

Oppofite  to  Sbeick  Itmann , a village  called  Mazara  (a  prefs)  ap- 
pears on  the  fame  fide  as  Tour  a,  but  at  a greater  diRance  from  the 
water-fide.  Above  the  former  place  there  is  a rather  narrow  canal, 
which  extends  not  very  far  to  the  weRward. 

I purchafed  fome  fmall  hennis , fifiies  of  which  I have  fpoken  in 
Chapter  XXXVI.  They  were  caught  by  a fifiierman  with  a fweep- 

* Liv.  ii.  § 8.  trad,  de  Larcher,  tome  ii.  p.  7. 
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net,  which  he  caft  from  the  bank  of  the  river  : he  had  taken  no 
other  fort.  But,  if  the  different  fpecies  of  hill  were  fcarce  in  the 
waters  of  Sheick  Itmann , its  vicinity  was  enlivened  by  numerous 
flocks  of  birds.  The  lively  and  reftlefs  wagtail  was  running  about 
the  fields,  and  vibrating  its  long  tail  ; while  the  ignoble  kite,  the 
fame  bird  which  at  Cairo  is  a denizen  of  the  city,  interrupted  with 
his  fhrill  and  mournful  cry  the  amorous  cooings  of  the  turtle-doves 
that  were  perched  upon  the  date-trees  ; and  fvvallows,  with  pointed 
wings,  rapidly  fkimmed  through  the  air. 

On  the  22d,  towards  noon,  we  continued  to  afcend  the  Nile.  I 
foon  difcovered  up  the  country  the  pyramids  of  -Saccara,  as  well  as 
the  town  of  that  name,  celebrated  for  the  mummies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals that  are  preferved  in  its  vaft  catacombs.  We  pafled  in  front  of 
Schim , a village  fituated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  weft  bank. 
A little  higher  up,  we  faw,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  a place  named 
Berdrfg'e , and,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  flopped  facing 
Kafr  laiat , a village  of  mud  houfes,  like  thofe  I have  juft  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  refidence  of  a kiafchef.  The  weft  fhore  of  the  Nile 
is,  in  this  place,  high  and  fteep,  and  the  village  that  is  built  on  it 
may  be  feen  at  a great  diftance. 

We  had  made  about  feven  leagues  in  the  courfe  of  this  day;  the 
northerly  wind  had  continued  to  favour  our  progrefs,  though  it  fome- 
times  blew  in  violent  fqualls  and  whirlwinds.  ' But  for  the  ufual 
precautions  which  I was  careful  fhould  be  taken,  and  about  which 
the  Egyptian  failors  would  not  have  troubled  themfelves,  our  voyage 
might  have  been  rendered  extremely  dangerous.  Thefe  whirlwinds 
are  pretty  frequent  upon  the  Nile  ; they  communicate  their  motion  to 
the  part  of  the  river  on  which  they  blow,  and  caufe  it  to  bubble  up. 
In  the  plain  of  Baccara  I had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  fome  pillars 
of  fand,  raifed  by  the  wind  to  an  immenfe  height,  fo  that  they 
feemed  loft  in  the  clouds,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  preferved  the  per- 
pendicularity of  a perfed  cylinder. 
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The  chain  of  mountains  which,  behind  Tour  a , was  clofe  to  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  recedes  at  this  fpot,  and  leaves  a greater  fpace 
for  cultivation.  Here  were  no  longer  the  low  plains  of  the  Delta, 
and  of  the  other  cultivated  parts  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  are  ferti- 
lized by  an  eafy  mode  of  irrigation.  The  river  was  flowing  in  its 
natural  bed,  between  two  fteep  fliores.  In  order  to  moiften  their 
grounds,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  employ  machines  for  draw- 
ing water.  Thefe  are  a kind  of  fvvinging  levers,  placed  upon  a hori- 
zontal crofs  bar,  and  to  which  leathern  buckets  are  faftened.  A man, 
half  covered  with  rags,  and  diverting  himfelf  with  difmal  ruftic 
ditties,  fpends  the  whole  day  in  keeping  one  of  thefe  levers  in  mo- 
tion, and  pouring  the  water  into  troughs  or  trenches  which  convey 
it  to  the  plantations.  To  raife  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  ground, 
it  often  requires  four  or  five  of  thefe  machines,  among  which  there 
are  fome  double  ones,  that  is,  having  two  levers,  fupported  by  the 
fame  crofs-bar.  The  ^aft:  fliore  is  high  and  perpendicular  ; the  wefli 
fhore  has  an  imperceptible  declivity  ; but,  owing  to  the  length  re- 
quifite  for  the  conduits,  flill  greater  labour  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
diftribute  the  water  to  advantage. 

The  clumfinefs  of  thefe  hydraulic  machines,  the  nakednefs  and  mi- 
fery  which  render  hideous  the  indolent  and  half-favage  beings  who 
work  them  ; wretched  hovels,  the  low  walls  of  which  are  built  of  no 
other  materials  than  mud,  are  objects  that  fadden  and  difgufl:  the 
mind,  when,  on  looking  back  to  former  periods,  the  ancient  flate  of 
this  country  is  compared  to  that  which  difgraces  it  at  the  prefent 
time.  to- 

Two  numerous  flocks  of  ducks  made  their  appearance  in  the 
courfe  of  this  day’s  progrefs  ; while  upon  the  fliore,  egrets,  gulls, 
and  wild-geefe  were  watching  for  their  finny  prey. 

With  people  like  the  Egyptians,  I could  not  hope  for  a voyage 
without  frequent  difputes.  Greedy  and  knavifli,  whatever  favour  is 
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conferred  on  them,  they  are  never  contented;  and  the  more  that  is 
given  them,  the  more  they  think  they  have  a right  to  exadt.  I had 
with  me  an  ample  provifion  of  coffee  and  excellent  Latikea  tobacco; 
and  from  the  moment  of  my  departure  I fhared  it  with  my  boat’s 
crew  ; but  thefe  infatiable  fellows  infifted  that  I did  not  give  them 
enough  ; and,  as  if  my  liberality  had  been  a debt,  they  required  that 
1 fhould  give  up  the  coffee  and  tobacco  to  be  ufed  at  their  difcretion. 
However,  to  convince  them  that  their  claims,  expreffed  in  the  mod 
infolent  tone,  made  no  fort  of  impreffion,  and  how  greatly  they  were 
deceived  in  thinking  to  intimidate  me,  I ceafed  to  diflribute  to  them 
the  little  favours  which  till  then  I had  chofen  to  confer.  They  broke 
out  into  murmurs  and  threats,  which  lafted  a confiderable  time,  and 
which  they  only  difcontinued  when  they  perceived  that  they  derived 
from  them  no  advantage  whatever. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  left  Kafr  la’iat 
with  a light  breeze  from  the  northward,  which  at  noon  increafed  to 
very  violent  fqualls.  After  having  proceeded  the  diflance  of  five 
leagues,  we  flopped  at  Riha,  a village  on  the  weft  fhore,  and  nearly 
oppofite  to  which  is  Atfieh , fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  eaft  moun- 
tain, upon  a narrow  canal  formed  by  a pretty  large  ifland.  Boats 
do  not  pafs  through  this  canal,  unlefs  they  are  to  land  at  Atfieh . 
This  was  formerly  a town  confecrated  to  Venus,  under  the  name  of 
Aphroditop  olis . 

I faw  a pyramid  of  very  confiderable  fize  inland,  at  four  or  five 
leagues  from  Riha.  The  courfe  of  the  river  is  divided  from  Kafr 
Iaiaty  by  a firing  of  iflots,  among  which  there  are  fome  pretty  ex- 
tenfive,  and  which  fometimes  approach  one  fhore  and  fometimes  the 
other. 

A multitude  of  birds  of  different  fpecies  were  to  be  feen  in  the  environs 
of  Riha.  Among  them  were  herons,  fpur- winged  plovers,  other  plo- 
vers, of  the  fpecies  which  I deferibed  when  fpeakingof  Mehallet-Abou- 
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All  in  the  Delta  *,  and  a great  many  hoopoes  feeking  for  worms 
by  the  water- fide. 

In  the  evening  the  gale  fubfided,  and  was  followed  by  a dead  calm, 
which  lafted  till  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  24th. 
There  not  being  the  flighted:  breath  of  wind  to  fill  our  fails  and  for- 
ward our  voyage,  the  crew  were  obliged  to  track  the  kqrija.  A light 
breeze  from  the  north-eaft  fprang  up  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  not 
of  long  duration  ; and  we  flopped  at  Zoule,  a pretty  large  village  upon 
the  eaft  fhore,  at  about  two  leagues  from  Riba.  In  the  afternoon  the 
wind  fhifted  to  the  weft,  and  afterwards  to  the  fouth-weft  ; it  confe- 
quently  was  diredly  contrary  to  the  courfe  we  were  fleering.  I 
therefore  made  the  failors  again  take  hold  of  the  tracking-line,  and 
we  at  length  arrived  at  Za-voui  el  Manjloub  (the  Watering-place 
of  the  Crofs),  a fmall  town,  built  upon  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile, 
oppofite  to  Géziret-Barreké  (Blefled  Ifland),  an  iflot  upon  which  are 
feen  a village  and  fome  cultivated  grounds  ,f.  We  had  proceeded 
only  one  league  beyond  Zoule.  Thefe  denominations  of  crojfes,  bene - 
diB ions , &c.  aftembled  near  the  fame  fpot,  are  very  remarkable  in  a 
country  where  croftes  and  benedidions  are  held  in  abhorrence. 

In  the  evening,  one  of  my  companions  caught  with  a ground-lino 
a fmall  eel  of  the  Nile  The  upper  part  of  its  body  was  of  a light— 
ifh  green,  no  doubt  becaufe  it  was  young. 

On  the  24th  it  being  equally  impoftible  for  us  to  make  ufe  of  our 
fails,  we  were  under  the  neceftity  of  continuing  the  tedious  and  fa- 
tiguing operation  of  tracking.  I walked  along  the  Nile,  and  fhot 
feveral  wild  pigeons,  the  tough  and  dry  flefti  of  which  was  far  from 

* Seepage  383. 

f Mr.  Bruce  has  very  unfeafonably  reproached  Norden  with  having  faid  that  Gc%i- 
ret  Barraké  means  the  Watering-place  of  the  Crofs.  It  is  Zavoui  el  Manjloub  that 
Norden  has  faid  bore  that  lignification, 

% See  page  274. 
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being  a relifhing  difh.  lalfo  faw  a great  many  fpur- winged  plovers, 
as  well  as  fome  of  the  fpecies  I have  before  deferibed. 

Having  proceeded  about  a league,  our  failors  retted  themfelves  at 
Komrigé , a town  on  the  well  fide  of  the  river,  where  there  are  Lève- 
rai mofques,  indicating  a numerous  population.  We  left  it  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  moored  our  kanja  for  the  night  at  Schment  el 
Arab , a village  built  on  the  fame  fide  as  Komrigé . The  houfes  of 
this  place,  like  all  thofe  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  of  a fquare  form,  and 
on  their  flat  roofs  are  built  dove-cotes,  which  look  like  architectural 
ornaments  : this,  at  a diftance,  gives  the  villages  a handfome  appear- 
ance ; but  on  a nearer  view,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  mud  walls, 
and  every  fign  of  mifery. 

During  this  whole  day,  we  had  made  no  more  than  about  three 
leagues.  In  this  extent  of  country,  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river  is  one 
continued  trad;  of  barren  and  uninhabited  fand.  The  weft  bank,  on 
the  contrary,  prefents  to  the  eye  plains  embellifhed  by  culture  and 
fertility.  I there  obferved  large  fields  covered  with  carthamus  *,  or 
baftard  faflron,  which  the  Arabs  denominate  asfour.  Its  feeds  are 
fometimes  called  by  Europeans  parrot-feeds , becaufe  they  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  birds  of  that  fpecies,  but  they  are  known  in  Egypt 
by  the  name  of  cortom , of  which  we  have  made  carthatnus.  Under 
a hard,  thick,  and  glittering  w'hitelkin,  thefe  feeds,  which  are  nearly  of 
the  fhape  of  a quince,  contain  an  oily  almond  of  an  acrid  and  bitter 
flavour.  From  thefe  almonds  the  Egyptians  extrad  an  oil  fit  for 
burning  ; and  with  the  hulks  they  make  a patte,  which  has  the  co- 
lour, though  not  the  flavour,  of  chocolate. 

But  the  flower  is  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  this  plant,  and  is,  indeed, 
an  indifpenfeble  ingredient  in  the  dying  of  woollen  cloths.  It  is  of 
a beautiful  faftron  red  colour,  but  has  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell. 


* Carthamus  tinfiorius , L. 
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When  dried,  it  is  fent  to  Europe,  and  in  the  Levant  trade  is  diflin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  fafranum. 

Carthamus  is  one  of  the  moil  productive  articles  of  culture  in 
Egypt  ; it  there  occupies  whole  plains.  Safranum  was  exported  in 
great  quantities,  and  bought  by  the  European  merchants.  Under  a 
dear  and  warm  Iky,  the  flowers  in  a fliort  time  acquire  the  brilliancy 
çf  that  beautiful  colour  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed,  and  no  rains 
fall  to  tarnifh  their  luftre.  In  our  northern  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rains  will  always  operate  againft  the  cultivation  of  the  cartha- 
mus ; not  but  that  it  might  thrive  there,  for  I have,  for  feveral 
years,  cultivated  this  plant  in  La  Meurthe , one  of  our  coldeft  depart- 
ments, but  without  deriving  any  advantage,  at  leaft  from  the  flowers. 
In  faCt,  the  flighted:  fhower  of  rain  is  fufficient  to  foil  them,  or 
make  them  fall , and  deflroy  the  crop.  The  climate  of  Egypt 
agrees  with  it  perfectly,  and  this  would  be  an  important  branch  of 
commerce  for  the  new  colony. 

We  again  proceeded  on  our  voyage  on  the  26th,  but  the  wind  con- 
tinuing to  blow  from  the  fouthward,  were  flill  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  tracking-line.  The  whole  morning  was  fpent  in  get- 
ting as  far  as  Boufch , a town  at  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  weft 
bank,  upon  which,  at  the  time  of  our  palling,  was  held  a conlider- 
able  market  for  cattle  and  proviflons. 

At  Boufch , we  met  with  one  of  thofe  gales  of  wind  from  the 
fouth,  which  are  fo  famous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dangerous  in 
thèfe  countries.  Woe  to  thofe  who  may  happen  to  be  then  crofling 
the  immenfe  fandy  folitudes  with  which  Egypt  is  bordered  ! Intre- 
pidity is  of  no  avail,  and  the  moft  valorous  armies  might  be  there 
overwhelmed  by  clouds  of  fand  driven  impetuoufly  along  by  the 
wind,  perifh  from  fuffocation,  and  die  in  defpair.  The  atmofphere 
feemed  as  if  on  fire,  and  yet  was  darkened  by  whirlwinds  of  dull:. 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  flood  at  twenty-feven  degrees.  Both  men 
and  animals  inhaled  nothing  but  fcorching  vapours,  mixed  with  fine 
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and  burning  fand.  The  plants  were  parched  up:  in  fhort,  all  ani- 
mated nature  was  withered. 

This  gale  of  wind  ftili  continued  on  the  27th,  and  it  even  ap- 
peared to  have  increafed  in  violence.  My  failors  were  quite  de- 
jected j and  it  was  by  dint  of  promifes  alone  that  I could  prevail  on 
them  to  fet  the  kanja  again  in  motion,  by  tracking  it  along  j but  the 
impetuofity  of  the  wind  foon  rendered  their  efforts  fruitlefs,  and  we 
were  forced  to  flop  behind  a fandy  point  that  fheltered  our  boat 
from  the  current,  the  roughnefs  and  rapidity  of  which  was  increafed 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  galej  but  we  were  not  here  protected  from 
the  inconveniences  relulting  from  the  foutherly  wind.  The  heat 
was  ftili  greater  than  on  the  preceding  day  ; the  thermometer  had 
rifen  to  twenty-eight  degrees.  Sweat  ran  from  every  porej  and  the 
fand,  which  the  wind  carried  with  it,  adhered  to  our  faces,  and 
formed  on  them  a fort  of  made.  Our  foie  employment  was  to  keep 
bathing  our  eyes  every  moment  with  the  water  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  rid  them  of  the  fand,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  open.  The 
air  was  darkened  by  a thick  fog  of  jubtile  duff  as  red  as  fire.,  which 
found  its  way  into  every  thing.  Our  caff  as , our  doled:  finit  trunks, 
could  not  exclude  it  ; and  if  we  attempted  to  eat,  our  mouths  were 
filled  with  it  as  much  as  with  food. 

At  length,  towards  the  evening,  this  fiery  wind  abated,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  get  near  a final!  town  called  Benifouef, \ built  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  four  leagues  from  Schment  el  Arab . The 
houfes,  conftruCted  of  brick,  cemented  with  earth,  and  the  turrets, 
which  feerned  to  vie  in  height  with  the  furrounding  date-trees,  ren- 
der the  afpeCt  of  this  village  lefs  unfightly  and  lefs  difmal  than  that 
of  the  other  villages  Ï had  hitherto  leen.  Of  all  the  places  fituated 
along  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  upwards,  of  thirty 
leagues,  this  is  the  largeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  affluent.  A manu- 
factory of  coarle  carpets  renders  it  a commercial  town.  The  neigh- 
bouring plains  are  fertile  and  finding,  and  the  peonle  who  cultivate 
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them  appear  lefs  diftrefled  and  lefs  wretched  than  thofe  'who  live 
nearer  the  capital.  A kiafchef  commanded  at  Benifouef  ; but  not 
choofing  to  make  any  Ray  there,  I difpenfed  with  paying  him  a 
vifit. 

On  the  28th  a dead  calm  fucceeded  to  the  burning  gale  from  the 
fouth.  However,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening,  there  came  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north-eaft  ; we  availed  ourfelves  of  it  to  con- 
tinue our  route,  and  arrived  in  the  night  at  Bébé,  a large  village,  the 
refidence  of  a kiafchef,  and  lituated  upon  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  as 
Benifouef,  from  which  it  is  not  diftant  more  than  three  leagues.  Here 
are  to  be  feen  a mofque  and  a convent  of  Copts. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  night’s  run,  we  incurred  the  greateft  danger, 
through  the  negligence  and  unlkilfulnefs  of  our  boatmen.  In  the 
middle  of  the  moft  rapid  current,  we  ran  foul  of  one  of  thofe  large 
craft  called  mafch , which  come  down  from  Upper  Egypt  very  heavily 
laden.  I cannot  conceive  how  our  flight  kanja  could  withftand  fuch 
a terrible  Ihock,  without  being  dafhed  to  pieces.  Nor  was  this  all  : 
for,  as  if  we  had  been  deftined  to  perifh  at  that  very  moment,  after 
having  ftruck  fo  violently  againfl:  the  other  boat,  there  came  on  a 
heavy  f quail,  which  taking  our  fails  aback,  put  us  in  danger 
of  overfetting,  and  half  fwamped  our  kanja.  We  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  the  paflage  to  Bébé  in  baling  out  the  water  with  which  it 
was  almoft  filled. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  fet  fail  with  a fine  breeze  from 
the  north-eaft.  The  weather  was  beautiful;  and  the  atmofphere, 
cleared  of  the  clouds  of  dull;  with  which  it  had  been  loaded  the  pre- 
ceding days,  difplayed  its  refplendent  azure  canopy.  Lofty  and 
perpendicular  mountains,  of  fand  and  of  rock,  here  contract  the  courfe 
of  the  Nile,  and  form,  on  its  eafl:  bank,  a chain  of  impregnable 
ramparts.  With  vafl:  and  frequent  interfedlions,  they  extend  to  a 
great  diftance  into  the  defert,  the  horror  of  which  they  confiderably 
augment  ; and  the  river  wafliing  them  with  its  ftream,  imperceptibly 
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undermines  their  bafe.  Thefe  high  mafles  of  ftone  fometimes  pro- 
ject into  the  Nile,  fo  as  to  render  the  ftraits  which  they  form,  very- 
dangerous  to  navigation.  In  other  places,  they  refemble  natural  for- 
treffes,  and  would  indeed  be  very  well  calculated  to  defend  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Nile.  Inacceftible  as  a habitation  for  any  human  being, 
thefe  barren  and  frightful  mountains  are  the  domain  of  a multitude 
of  birds  which  have  there  eflablifhed  their  abode,  where  they  are 
never  diflurbed,  and  from  whence  they  fpread  along  the  waters,  and 
all  over  the  country,  in  order  to  feek  for  prey  and  food.  The  name 
of  Dsjebel  el  Terr  (Mountain  of  the  Birds',  which  is  given  to  this 
chain  of  rocks,  indicates  with  what  fort  of  inhabitants  it  is  peopled.  : 

After  having  proceeded  about  five  leagues,  we  call:  anchor  in  the 
evening  off  Sheick  Zaiar , which  is  a pretty  large  place  upon  the  weft 
bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  30th  we  continued  our  route,  and  arrived  at  another  well- 
built  town,  on  the  fame  fide,  called  Senon-Seni.  The  wind  blew 
frefh  at  north,  and  the  atmofphere  was  gloomy  and  loaded  with  va- 
pours. An  innumerable  flight  of  ducks  pafled  by  us  in  the  courfe 
of  this  day. 

At  Senon-Seni  I took  particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  the 
women  contrive  to  lay  in  their  flock  of  water  from  the  Nile.  They 
could  not  well  carry  a heavier  load  : it  confifts  of  three  earthen  vef- 
fels  ; one,  very  large,  is  placed  upon  the  head  ; the  fécond,  not  fo 
big,  and  fupported  by  a cord  pafled  acrofs  the  forehead,  hangs  be- 
hind their  back;  and  the  third,  which  is  of  a foinewhat  fmaller 
fize,  is  placed  on  the  left  fhoulder,  and  held  by  the  right  hand. 

On  the  31ft  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  a pleafant  breeze  from 
the  north  foon  carried  us  to  Mi  nie  t.  The  fame  cha  n of  mountains, 
which  I have  juft  mentioned,  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile 
that  looks  towards  Arabia  ; and  its  perpendicular  pofition  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a lofty  wall  conftrudted  by  art. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MINIET— BARDACKS— ANCIENT  CITY— METHOD  OF  REDUCING  FRACTURED  LIMBS.— RAIN 
AND  GALES  OF  WIND.  — SHEICK  ABADE.  — ANCIENT  CITY  OF  ANTINOOPOLIS.— CATA- 
COMBS. — MELLAVOUI— MOUNTAIN  OF  ABOUFEDA— MANFELOUT— CONVENT  OF  THE 
PULLEY— LARGE  BOAT— SIOUT— JACKAL— CAVERNS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS— BIRDS  OF 
SIOUT. 

If,  in  this  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile  prefents 
a hideous  afped,  by  its  fands  and  barren  rocks,  the  weft  bank  at- 
tracts attention  by  its  cultivated  fields  and  numerous  habitations. 
Among  thefe,  Miniet  deferves  to  be  particularly  diftinguifhed.  It  is 
a fmall  but  rather  pretty  town,  compared  with  the  other  places  in  the 
fame  country.  Narrow  and  dufty  ftreets,  houfes  built  of  unbaked 
bricks  cemented  with  mud,  and  clumfy  and  irregular  edifices,  are 
undoubtedly  not  very  ornamental  objeds  in  a town.  However, 
when  the  eye  has  long  been  habituated  to  behold  only  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 'the  appearance  of  which  excites  pity,  the  town  of  Miniet  can- 
not fail  to  pleafe.  The  houfe  occupied  by  the  kiafchej , as  well  as 
thofe  of  fome  other  of  the  principal  people,  were  built  of  ftone,  and 
their  whitenefs  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  reddifh  gray  of  the  reft. 
The  hazars,  or  places  where  the  merchants  meet,  are  tolerably  com- 
modious; and  the  crowds  which  frequent  them  announce  a numerous 
population,  as  well  as  fome  brifknefs  of  trade.  Government  has 
here  eftabliftied  a toll  for  loaded  veftels,  which  is  eafily  colleded,  as 
the  Nile  is  not  very  wide  at  this  place.  Here  are  likewife  manu- 
fadured  earthen  veftels,  called  hardtacks , in  which  the  water  acquires 
a degree  of  coolnefs  very  defirable  in  a burning  climate,  where  it  is 
fo  often  neceftary  to  quench  the  thirft.  The  clay  of  which  they  are 
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made  is  procured  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  con- 
ftitute  a branch  of  induHry  very  profitable  to  the  town  of  Mi nie t. 

Columns  of  granite,  broken  and  thrown  down,  and  fome  yet  Hand- 
ing, befides  heaps  of  rubbifli,  indicate  that  Miniet  occupies  the  place 
of  a more  ancient  city  ; but  refpedting  its  name  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Some  have  aflerted  that  it  was  the  fite  of  Hermopolis , meaning,  no 
doubt,  Hermopolis  the  Great , a celebrated  city,  fo  called  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  two  others  of  the  fame  name,  formerly  exiHing  in 
Egypt.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  ruins  are  thofe  of  Cyno- 
po/is , where  the  dog  was  worfhipped  : laflly,  Mr.  Bruce  fuppofes 
Miniet  to  be  the  ancient  Philce.  However  this  may  be,  the  modern 
town  is  near  fifty  leagues  from  Cairo. 

I brought  from  Cairo  two  letters  of  introduction  ; one  to  the 
kiafchef  of  Miniet,  who  is  named  Attas  ; the  other  to  a man  of  large 
property,  a friend  of  the  French  merchants,  who  was  then  refiding 
upon  his  effates.  Both  of  them  were  abfent  ; the  kiafchef  was 
making  the  tour  of  his  diffriCt  to  levy  contributions,  and  the  Turk 
of  Cairo  was  at  one  of  his  villages  not  far  from  Miniet.  Having 
forwarded  to  him  the  letter  entrufted  to  me,  he  next  day  fent  me 
his  compliments,  with  a prefent  of  five  fheep  and  two  large  pots  of 
butter,  begging  me  to  accept  them  as  a trifling  compenfation  for  that 
hofpitality,  which  he  regretted  he  had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to 
fhew  me  in  perfon. 

The  fécond  in  command  at  Miniet,  having  been  informed  that  I 
was,  or  that  I muff  be  a phyfician,  fent  for  me  to  his  houfe.  He 
had  broken  his  leg  three  days  before  ; it  had  been  fet  by  a Copt, 
who  had  treated  the  cafe  in  a manner  truly  curious.  The  patient 
was  laid  upon  the  ground,  without  either  mattrefs,  mat,  or  carpet, 
but  merely  upon  a bed  of  fand.  His  leg  and  thigh  were  extended 
and  fixed  between  Hakes,  driven  into  the  earth,  which  alfo  fupported 
a fmall  brick  wall,  raifed  on  each  fide  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
fractured  limb  was  confined  in  a piece  of  mafon-work,  where  it  was 
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to  remain  till  the  completion  of  the  cure.  In  order  to  promote  the 
formation  of  the  callus  of  the  fradture,  the  doctor  had  made  a fort 
of  cement  of  earth,  oil,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  which  he  every  day 
applied  to  the  leg. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April  the  weather  was  dreadful. 
Showers  of  rain,  a very  uncommon  occurrence  in  Upper  Egypt, 
were  accompanied  with  violent  fqualls  from  the  fouth-weft.  Whirl- 
winds of  fand  obfcured  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  fhort  breaking  waves 
agitated  the  furface  of  the  Nile.  The  weather  having  moderated  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  we  quitted  Miniet , and  flopped  three  leagues 
farther  on,  at  Maulaha , a village  in  the  kiafchefric  of  Miniet,  and 
built  upon  the  fame  fhore  as  that  town.  In  the  evening  the  wind 
fluffed  to  the  north,  and  blew  fo  extremely  hard,  that  we  were  very 
much  incommoded  all  the  night  by  the  motion  of  our  boat,  which 
was  continually  flriking  againft  the  bank. 

The  northerly  gales  Hill  continued  on  the  4th,  and  carried  us,  with 
a dangerous  rapidity,  as  far  as  Sheick  Abadc , a refort  of  banditti  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile.  Immenfe  ruins,  and  a long  tradt  of  ground 
covered  with  rubbifh,  announce  that  a large  city  had  formerly  flood 
upon  this  fpot.  It  was  built  in  confequence  of  a fhameful  paflion, 
which  ill  difguifed  the  appearance  of  gratitude  affedted  by  Adrian 
its  founder.  It  is  well  known  that  this  prince,  renowned  for  his 
political  and  military  talents,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  contemptible  on 
account  of  his  paflion  for  Antinous,  the  perfedtion  of  whofe  form 
is  proved  by  one  of  the  fineft  ftatues  that  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us.  Equally  fuperftitious  and  depraved  in  his  manners,  Adrian, 
while  he  was  in  Egypt  with  his  court  and  army,  confulted  the- 
foothfayers,  whofe  anfwer  made  a deep  impreflion  upon  his  mind.. 
The  oracle  declared,  that  he  was  threatened  with  great  danger,  unlefs 
a perfon  who  was  dear  to  him,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  was. 
immolated  for  his  prefervation.  Antinous  offered  himfelf  as  the 
vidtim,  and  the  cowardly  emperor  had  the  cruelty  to  accept  the  fa- 
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crince.  The  beautiful  and  generous  Antinous  precipitated  himfelf 
from  the  fummit  of  a rock  into  the  Nile,  and  the  vile  defpot  thought 
'to  efface  his  ingratitude  and  difgrace  by  building,  in  honour  of  his 
favourite,  whom  he  likewife  looked  upon  as  his  deliverer*  a city 
.which,  under  the  name  of  Antinoapolis , has  perpetuated  at  <pncs  his 
barbarous  cruelty  and  his  criminal  paffion.  He  embelli fhed  it  with 
all  the  mod:  valuable  productions  of  art.  The  ftatues  of  Antinous 
were  here  confidered  as  facred  images  ; Adrian  not  only  ereCted  tem- 
ples in  honour  of  him,  but  infiituted  games  and  facrifices,  and  him- 
felf regulated  the  worfhip  that  was  to  be  paid  to  his  memory. 

Antinoopolis  had  been  built  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
city  of  Abidus , in  which  was  worshipped  a divinity  named  Bcfa. 
This  god  delivered  oracles,  and  for  a long  time  fupported  his  celebrity. 
The  ancient  city  of  Abidus , and  that  of  Antinoopolis , are  both  fallen  to 
the  ground.  The  veftiges  of  the  latter  excite  regret  for  its  deflruCtion. 
There  are  not  to  be  feen  among  its  ruins  the  heavy  and  gigantic  mo- 
numents, nor  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  done  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ere&ed,  to  aflonifh  rather  than  to  charm  the  eye  ; but  the 
mod:  regular  proportion  was  obferved  in  every  part  of  the  buildings, 
which  exhibited  the  graceful  contours  and  elegant  forms  of  the  fined: 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture. 

My  reis  made  a number  of  difficulties  about  approaching  the  fhore, 
which  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis . It  is  inhabited 
by  the  word:  people  and  mod:  determined  robbers  in  Egypt.  They 
attacked  Mr.  Bruce,  when,  in  croffing  the  Said,  he  wifhed  to  flop 
at  this  place  *.  I took  every  precaution  that  prudence  fuggefled, 
and  landed  with  my  draughtfman.  The  extent  of  ground  ftrewed 
with  the  molt  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  threw  me  into  aftonifh- 
ment  and  admiration.  To  furvey  them  all  would  require  a confi- 
derable  time.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 

* Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 
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Imprudent  to  pafs  the  night  on  this  dangerous  bank,  or  to  rtray  too 
far  from  the  boat. 

The  favage  people  who  live  near  the  ruins  of  Adrian’s  city,  make 
it  their  bufinefs  to  pull  down  thofe  parts  of  the  buildings  that  re- 
main Handing,  in  order  to  gratify  their  barbarifm  by  the  habitual 
practice  of  deftrudlion.  In  the  time  of  Vanfleb  *,  and  of  Paul 
Lucas,  there  were  exifting  a number  of  pieces  of  architecture  alto- 
gether entire,  which  I could  not  find.  Mort  of  the  edifices  had  been 
conftruCted  of  large  bricks,  the  red  colour  of  which  was  in  perfect 
prefervation.  What  appeared  to  me  mort:  remarkable  was  a triumphal 
arch,  or  magnificent  gate  decorated  with  fluted  pillars  : its  front 
was  fifty  yards  in  length  ; an  incorrect  drawing  of  it  is  given  in 
Paul  Lucas’s  Travels  ; the  capitals  of  the  columns,  in  particular, 
are  very  badly  reprefented  -f\  A better  idea  may  be  forrrçed  of  it 
from  Plate  XXI.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  had  a complete 
drawing  taken  of  this  triumphal  arch,  which  probably  was  the  gate 
of  the  city;  but  while  my  draughtfman  was  employed  in  his  fketch, 
and  I was  engaged  in  obferving  the  other  parts  of  the  ruins,  the 
report  of  a gun  fired  by  one  of  our  companions  placed  as  a fentinel, 
warned  us  of  the  approach  of  a troop  of  banditti.  We  had  only  time 
to  reach'  the  boat,  which  was  immediately  purtied  off  ; and  we  made  our 
efcape,  followed  by  the  threats  and  challenges  of  thefe  barbarians. 

There  are  yet  to  be  feen,  on  each  fide  of  the  gate,  the  holes  made 
for  the  hinges  which  fupported  the  folding-doors.  The  people  of 
the  country  fay  that  thefe  doors  are  now  at  Cairo,  having  been  con- 
veyed thither  by  a devil.  Paul  Lucas  faw  them  in  that  city  co- 
vered with  plates  of  iron,  and  made  ufe  of  to  finit  a vault  near  the- 
palace  of  the  grand  prévôt  J,  meaning  undoubtedly  the  Ouiali^ 
an  officer,  at  Cairo,  entrufted  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  police.. 

* Nouvelle  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  386  et  fuiv. 
t Voyage  fait  en  17 14,  tome  ii.-  - - 
% Nouvelle  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  384,. 
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A considerable  number  of  columns  were  yet  Handing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city  of  Antinoopolis  towards  the  mountains.  The  remainder 
confiiled  only  of  a confufed  mafs  of  pieces  of  architecture  broken 
and  thrown  down. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  terminates,  towards  the 
eaft,  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Antinoopolis,  are  to  be  distinguished  a 
great  number  of  apertures  made  in  the  rock.  Thefe  kinds  of  grottoes 
were  undoubtedly  burial-places,  or  catacombs.  There  are  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  throughout  all  Theba'is,  and  particularly  in  the  en- 
virons of  large  towns,  along  the  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
border  and  occasionally  confine  the  Nile.  The  inhabitants,  too  grofsly 
ignorant  to  comprehend  the  advantages  which  their  ancestors  derived 
from  the  arts,  imagined  thefe  excavations  to  be  made  by  demons. 
Superftition  produces  Similar  effeCts  in  the  moft  oppofite  characters  ; 
for  the  missionary  VanSleb  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  the  prefent  Egyptians.  It  appeared  to  him  equally  impoifible 
that  fuch  caverns  could  have  been  the  work  of  man  ; but  he  mollifies 
his  opinion  by  the  pious  fuppofition,  that  the  devils  had  been  com- 
pelled to  become  fuch  good  workmen  by  means  of  exorcifms  *.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  legends  confider  this  immenfe  number 
of  grottoes  in  the  mountains  of  Thebaïs  nothing  more  than  the 
folitary  retreats  of  holy  hermits,  whofe  lazinefs  was  ill  difguifed 
under  the  maSk  of  contemplation,  a high-founding  word,  but  which, 
when  applied  to  the  life  of  this  clafs  of  people,  is  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning. 

The  moique  of  the  village  which  is  near  Antinoopolis , and  the 
appearance  and  population  of  which  forms  So  Striking  a contrail 
with  the  fuperb  edifices  and  elegance  of  the  ancient  city  built  by 
Adrian,  contains  a tomb,  and  the  relics  of  a faint  from  whom  this 
place  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sheick  Abadé  ; but  what  is  truly 

* Nouvelle  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  384. 
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ludicrous,  is,  that  while  the  Mahometans  regarded  this  faint  as  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  Koran,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  claimed  by 
the  Chriftians,  as  one  of  their  bifhops,  who  enjoyed  the  painful 
honour  of  martyrdom  at  Infine  *.  But  it  is  unneceftary  to  fay  more 
of  the  abfurd  chimeras,  of  which,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
mankind  have  been  the  dupes. 

We  left  the  formerly  happy,  though  now  defolate  fhore  of  the 
city  of  Antinoopolis , and  caft  anchor  oppolite  to  Mellavoui , three 
leagues  from  Sheick  Abad'e.  Mellavoui  is  a fmall  and  tolerably  hand- 
fome  town,  fituated  half  a league  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a kiafchef  The  plain  furrounding  it  is  very 
fertile,  particularly  in  corn  ; a great  quantity  of  which  is  exported 
to  Arabia. 

On  the  25th  of  April  we  fet  out  from  Mellavoui  for  Manf clout, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  diftance  between  thefe  two 
places  is  about  ten  leagues.  Two  leagues  below  Manfeloutt  on  the^ 
eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a chain  of  very  high  mountains  formed 
entirely  of  barren  rock.  The  waters  of  the  river  have  undermined 
them,  fo  that  their  fummit  projects  confiderably  beyond  their  bafe. 
This  chain  of  rocks  is  called  the  mountain  of  Aboufeda , from  the 
name  of  a Muftulman  faint  who  is  there  buried,  and  in  honour  of 
whom  a fmall  chapel  has  been  eredted . By  the  fide  of  this  monu- 
ment of  the  piety,  or  rather  of  the  abfurd  fuperftition  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, fome  men  of  the  fame  religion,  devout  worfhippers  of 
Saint  Aboufeda , and,  at  the  fame  time,  determined  robbers,  live  in 
retreats  dug  in  the  rock,  and  formerly,  it  is  faid,  inhabited  by  an- 
chorites. But  thefe  excavations,  as  well  as  thofe  in  Sheick  Abadb , 
and  in  the  two  chains  of  mountains  between  which  the  Nile  runs, 
in  the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  are  probably  burial-places  and  ancient 
tombs  ; for  no  perfon,  however  great  may  be  his  pious  credulity, 


* Vanfleb,  Nouv.  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  387. 
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can  believe  that  the  thoufands  of  caverns  which  are  there  dug  have 
been  the  Work*  and  abode  of  fo  many  anchorites,  whofe  favourite 
paffion  was  not,  as  is  well  known,  the  love  of  labour.  That  they 
are  ancient  monuments  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  in  feveral  of 
them  are  to  be  found,  at  this  day,  inconteftable  proofs  which  evince 
their  remote  antiquity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  robbers  by  whom  they 
are  at  prefent  inhabited,  are  the  moft  formidable  pirates  that  obftruCt 
the  navigation  of  Egypt,  and  alfo  the  moft  difficult  to  be  exter- 
minated, as  they  take  refuge  in  the  inacceffible  cavities  of  thefe 
mountains. 

Befides  the  danger  of  being  pillaged  in  paffing  by  the  mountain 
of  Aboufeday  boats  alfo  there  run  the  rifk  of  being  loft.  The  Nile 
is  narrow  and  rapid  at  this  place,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  the  cur- 
rent, or  the  violence  of  the  wind,  they  are  often  driven  againft  the 
rocks,  and  wrecked.  When  we  pafled  here  the  wind  was  boifterous, 
and  there  was  a great  fwell  in  the  river. 

The  town  of  Manfelout  is  tolerably  large,  and  much  handfomer 
than  that  of  Miniet.  The  ftreets  are  wider  and  better  planned.  It  is 
agreeably  fituated  in  a country  that  furnifhes  in  abundance  pro- 
ductions of  every  kind  ; and  its  walls  are  fhaded  by  fruit-trees,  over- 
topped by  a number  of  lofty  palms.  Its  commerce  confifts  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  of  cloths  which  are  here  manufactured  in  greaft 
quantities.  The  name  of  Manfelout , or  Manf allot  y as  it  is  written 
by  Father  Vanfleb,  lignifies,  in  Arabic,  the  place  of  Lot's  exile , 
becaufe,  according  to  the  account  of  that  Jefuit,  who  builds  his 
opinion  upon  the  very  fufpicious  tradition  of  the  Copts,  a perfon  of 
the  name  of  Lot  was  banifhed  thither  by  his  brother,  one  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt  *. 

The  kiafchef  of  Manfelout  happened  to  be  at  Cairo  when  I left 
that  city  ; one  of  our  merchants  who  had  fome  dealings  with  him. 


* Nouv.  Relat.  d’Egypte,  p.  360. 
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having  apprized  him  of  my  journey,  the  honeft  Mamalûk  offered 
to  give  me  a letter  to  his  fuperintendant,  and  iniiffed  upon  my  lodging 
at  a houfe  he  had  at  Siout.  The  perfon  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addreffed  was  not  at  Man fe lout  ; but  Ï met  with  a very  cordial  re- 
ception from  the  kafnadar , or  treafurer  of  the  kiafchef. 

Facing  Manfelout , on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  ftands  a large 
monaftery  of  Copts,  entirely  enclofed  with  high  walls,  and  into 
which  the  only  mode  of  admiffion  is  that  of  being  hoifted  up  in  a 
balket  by  means  of  a pulley,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Pulley. 

In  the  harbour  there  was  a large  veflel  of  a handfome  conftrudlion  ; 
Ihe  was  pierced  for  fixteen  guns,  and  her  ffern  was  ornamented  with 
carved  work:  but  for  her  mails,  which  were  rigged  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other  veflels  on  the  Nile,  that  is,  with  lateen  fails  fixed 
to  yards  of  an  enormous  fize,  fhe  might  have  been  taken  for  a cor- 
vette. She  had  been  built  by  a Bey  of  the  name  of  Achmet  ; but  there 
was  not  a fufficient  depth  of  water  to  navigate  her,  except  at  the 
greateft  height  of  the  river. 

On  the  6th  we  reached  Siout , which  is  fomewhat  more  than  five 
leagues  diftant  from  Manfelout.  At  this  place  the  Nile  is  finuous, 
and  its  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  I found  here  the  agent 
of  Ali,  kiafchef  of  Manfelout  ; he  was  a fat  countryman,  full  of 
franknefs  and  good-humour.  He  carried  me  to  his  mafter’s  houfe, 
and  infifted  upon  my  there  taking  up  my  abode  : in  fhort,  he  paid 
every  attention  to  my  wants,  and  promifed  to  come  and  fee  me  often. 
This  houfe  . was  very  large  and  well  laid  out,  having  before  it 
an  extenfive  enclofed  court.  No  perfon  lived  in  it,  except  a 
porter.  We  could  not  have  been  better  accommodated,  nor  at  the 
fame  time  more  quiet  and  fecure,  the  kiafchef' s houfe  being  a re- 
fpedted  afylum. 

I had  no  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  my  boat's  crew  ; and  having 
alfo  an  intention  of  paffing  Tome  time  at  Siout , I difmifled  the  re  is. 

3x2  He 
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He  behaved  like  all  bad  fervants,  who  are  inceffantly  complaining 
of  the  fervices  required  of  them,  and  yet  make  entreaties  to  be  con- 
tinued, when  the  perfon  who  has  employed  them  feems  to  enter  into 
their  views  in  giving  them  their  dilcharge. 

Siout  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  Upper  Egypt  ; it  is  built  upon 
an  artificial  eminence,  and  near  a fteep  mountain,  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  weft  fliore  of  the  Nile.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
conveyed  thither  by  a canal,  over  which  is  a tolerably  handfome 
Gothic  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  of  hewn  ftone  : it  ftands  upon 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lycopolis  *,  where  the  inhabitants 
worfhipped,  as  a facred  animal,  not  the  wolf,  for  there  are  none  in 
Egypt,  but  the  jackal , which  was  clearly  meant  to  be  defignated 
by  Herodotus,  when  he  obferved  that  the  wolves  of  this  country 
were  little  bigger  than  foxes  -f*  ; and  upon  this  fubjedt  there  cannot 
remain  the  fmalleft  doubt,  on  reading  the  paffage  of  Eufebius  J quoted 
by  Citizen  Larcher,  in  his  notes  on  the  tranflation  of  Herodotus  : 
“ Others  fay,  that  the  Ethiopians,  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
“ againft  Egypt,  were  put  to  flight  by  a great  number  of  wolves, 
“ and  that  this  occafioned  the  name  of  Lycopolitus  to  be  given  to 
“ the  nome  where  this  event  happened.”  In  fadt,  it  is  wrell  known 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  jackals  to  affemble  in  great  packs. 

I waited  upon  the  kiafchef  in  command,  whofe  name  was  Daoud , 
with  the  letters  of  Murad  Bey,  and  he  received  me  in  the  kindeft 
manner.  Being  defirous  of  procuring  as  much  confequence  and  pro- 
tection as  I could  in  a city  where  I meant  to  make  fome  flay,  I 
waited  alfo  upon  Ibrahim , the  kiafchef, \ overfeer  of  the  colledtion 

* Pococke  thought  that  Siout  was  the  fite  of  Antaeopolis,  though.  Ptolemy  has 
placed  it  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  p.  75. — Mr.  Bruce  conceives  Siout  to  be 
built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  JJiu. 

t Livre  ii.  § 67.  tranfiated  by  Cit.  Larcher. 

X Prepar.  Evangel,  lib,  ii,  tom.  i.  p.  50.  B.  C. 
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of  the  duties  payable  by  the  caravans  from  Nubia:  he  was  really 
one  of  the  bell  kind  of  men  in  the  world. 

This  kiafchef  lent  me  his  horfes  to  take  an  excurfion  to  the  moun- 
tains that  form,  behind  Si  out,  an  amphitheatre  of  barren  rocks,  the 
foot  of  which  is  a full  quarter  of  a league  from  the  town.  The  other 
fide  of  thefe  mountains,  overlooking  the  Nile,  appears  at  a diftance 
as  if  pierced  full  of  holes  of  different  forms  ; they  are  the  inlets 
to  excavations  made  in  the  rock,  which  is  calcareous.  Some  of 
thefe  entrances  are  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  others  in  that  of  an 
oblong  fquare.  They  are  of  handfome  workmanfhip,  and  orna- 
mented with  fymbolical  devices,  among  which  I obferved,  both 
without  and  within,  the  figure  of  a man  as  large  as  life,  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  a flick.  Moft  of  the  cavities  form  very  fpacious 
chambers,  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  infide  of  fome  of  them  is 
charged  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  time  has,  in  a . great 
meafure,  effaced.  There  are  ffill  to  be  diftinguifhed  the  remains  of 
painting  on  the  ceiling  and  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  figures.  Thefe 
chambers  are  lighted  by  air-holes  made  in  the  rock.  There  are  alfo 
in  them  deep  wells  cut  out  in  a fquare  form  ; but  into  thefe  it  was 
not  poffible  either  to  fee  or  to  defcend.  I vifited  four  or  five  of  thefe 
immenfe  caverns,  which  are  all  that  I believe  are  to  be  found  on  the 
back  of  the  mountains  near  Siout  ; but  they  are  furrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  fmaller  grottoes,  the  entrances  of  which  are  arched, 
while  thofe  of  the  large  ones  are  all  flraight. 

Thefe  excavations,  fo  numerous  in  moft  of  the  mountains  of 
Thebaïs,  have  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  travellers  of  a fome- 
what  ancient  date.  Paul  Lucas  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  habitation 
of  the  firft  men  after  the  deluge,  and  confequently  the  firff  built 
towns  in  the  world  *.  Vanfleb,  always  delighting  in  the  marvel- 
lous, and  inclined  to  believe  in  forcery,  heard  in  them  ffrange  noifes, . 


aud 


* Voyage  en  1714,  tQrne  ii. 
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and  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  man  *. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  more  eafy  to  be  conceived,  than  the 
purpofe  of  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
care  the  ancient  Egyptians  preferved  their  dead,  and  the  -pains  they 
took  in  order  to  keep  them  from  corruption.  The  plains,  fo  much 
more  valuable  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
they  were  there  lefs  extenlive,  were  improper  for  the  burial-places 
of  men  whom  piety  wiffied  to  eternize,  even  after  their  anni- 
hilation. The  humidity  there  difftifed  by  the  irrigation  neceffiary 
for  fertility  and  the  labours  of  culture,  would  produce  corruption 
and  confufion,  which  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Egyptians  made 
it  their  duty  to  prevent.  The  dry  and  arid  mountains  with  which 
the  plains  were  enclofed  offered  a certainty  of  prefervation  and  of 
repofe  ; and  it  was  natural  there  to  depofit  the  inanimate,  but  care- 
fully embalmed  remains  of  perfons  refpe&ed  or  beloved.  The  ftone 
of  thefe  rocks  is  foft  when  it  is  not  detached  from  the  mountains 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  which  gives  it  a greater  degree  of  confiftency  : 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  dig  into  it  ; and  what  was  procured  from 
thefe  excavations  ferved  as  materials  for  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
hoüfes.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns  that  the  backs  of  the  mountains  contain  fuch  numerous  aper- 
tures. It  is  therefore  beyond  a doubt,  that  thefe  are  fo  many  open 
quarries  made  ufe  of  as  burial-places  for  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Egypt  ; and  that  the  beautiful  grottoes  of  the  mountain  of  S/out 
were  the  catacombs  of  the  Lycopolitans. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  an  enclofure  fet  apart  for  the  ce- 
metery of  the  Mahometans.  It  was  newly  white- waffied,  and  its 
zig-zag  conftrudHon,  full  of  interférions,  gave  it  a very  agreeable 
and  pifturefque  appearance. 

I again  met  with,  at  S/out , the  fame  forts  of  birds  as  have  taken  lip 
* Nouv.  Relat.  d’Egypte,  pajftm. 
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their  abode  in  the  other  towns  of  Egypt,  that  is,  kites,  fparrow- 
hawks,  aquiline  vultures,  hoopoes  in  great  numbers,  turtle-doves 
remarkably  tame,  a pair  of  which  built  their  neft  on  the  ledge  of  a 
fmall  window  of  the  apartment  I occupied  ; and  fparrows  ftill  more 
familiar,  for  they  come  into  the  houfes,  enter  the  chambers,  and 
almoft  alight  upon  perfons  in  fearch  of  food.  Thefe  different  birds 
formed  at  Si  out  a fécond  population,  not  lefs  numerous,  but  far  more 
peaceable  than  the  human  inhabitants. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC  IN  EGYPT.— ITS  PECULIARITIES.— EGYPTIAN  PHYSICIANS.— SPECIES 
OF  LEPROSY.  — VIOLENT  OPHTHALMIA  WITH  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  IS  AFFLICTED. 
—RENT  OF  HOUSES  IN  EGYPT. — CIRCUMCISION. — RA}N  IN  UPPER  EGYPT.— SEARCH  FOR 
TREASURES— PERFIDY  OF  THE  SYRIAN  INTERPRETER. 


My  fame  as  a phyflcian  had  made  a great  deal  of  noife.  People 
from  all  quarters  came  to  confult  me,  and  the  great  called  me  to  their 
houfes.  Every  one  wifhed  to  try  the  (kill  of  a phyflcian  of  a fuit  an 
of  Europe,  patronifed  by  Murad  Bey,  and  who,  by  the  order  of 
the  f:eick  el  belled , was  travelling  to  the  Saïd,  on  purpofe  to  attend 
an  Arabic  prince,  the  moft  powerful  in  Egypt.  Another  attradlion 
which  failed  not  to  increafe  the  crowd,  was,  that  confultations, 
vifits,  and  even  medicines,  were  all  to  be  had  gratis. 

The  curative  art  is,  in  thefe  countries,  pra&ifed  in  a very  different 
manner  from  what  it  is  among  us  ; and  a medical  profeffor,  held  in 
the  greatefi:  eftimation  by  the  firft  of  the  faculty,  would  pafs  there 
for  an  ignoramus,  and  would  even  find  himfelf  conflderably  embar- 
raffed.  In  fa<5t,  what  would  he  fay  to  a patient  who  would  only 
prefent  him  his  pulfe  to  feel  ; who  would  anfwer  none  of  his 
queftions,  but  refufe  even  to  point  out  in  what  part  of  his  body  he 
felt  any  pain  ? If  the  learned  doctor  appeared  to  hefltate  refpefting 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  upon  the  mere  beating  of  the  artery,  if  he 
ventured  to  interrogate  the  patient,  or  wifhed  to  enter  into  fine  and 
long  difquifitions,  fometimes  as  unintelligible  to  the  hearer  as  to  the 
deliverer,  he  would  infallibly  be  confidered  a man  deftitute  of  know- 
ledge, and  be  difmiifed  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  of  the  name 
of  a phyflcian.  What,  if,  adhering  to  the  principles  and  exercife  of 

3 his 
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his  art,  he  fhould  prefcribe  thofe  remedies  fo  much  ufed  in  Europe, 
which  are  not  taken  by  the  mouth  ? He  would  be  attacked  with 
violence,  and  might  deem  himfelf  happy  if,  in  attempting  to  efcape, 
he  could  come  off  with  his  life.  The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  hold  remedies  of  this  fort  in  abhorrence,  and  a propofal  to 
make  ufe  of  them  is,  in  their  eyes,  the  greatefl  infult  that  can  be 
offered.  I fhall  never  forget  an  adventure  which  happened  to  a French 
lurgeon  belonging  to  a veffel  that  came  to  an  anchor  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Caramania.  He  was  fent  for  by  the  Turkifh  Aga  in  com- 
mand at  that  place,  who  told  him  that  he  fuffered  a great  deal  from 
a pain  in  his  head.  The  furgeon  had  the  imprudence  to  prefcribe  to 
him  what  no  practitioner  dares  to  mention  in  that  country.  In  an  in- 
ffant,  the  Muffulman,  enraged  that,  in  order  to  cure  a pain  in  his 
head,  an  operation  was  to  be  performed  upon  the  oppofite  end  of  his 
body,  feized  hold  of  his  fabre,  rofe  from  his  divan,  loaded  the 
Frenchman  with  imprecations,  and  would  have  cut  him  down,  had 
not  the  attendants  favoured  his  efcape. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  dangerous  miftakes  attending  the  pradtice 
of  phyfic  in  Egypt.  If  it  happens  that  the  difeafe  carries  off  the 
patient,  the  phyfician  muft  not  expedt  the  fame  indulgence  which, 
in  Europe,  charitably  exempting  him  from  every  kind  of  reproach, 
is  fatisfied  with  attributing  the  death  of  the  patient  to  the  incurable 
nature  of  the  diforder,  or  to  the  patient’s  own  condudt.  Here  he  is 
confidered  as  an  affaffin.  The  family  and  relations  of  the  vidtim, 
the  populace  even,  always  difpofed  to  rife  againft  foreigners,  whom 
they  abhor,  affemble  together;  the  murder  of  the  phyfician  follows 
clofe  upon  the  lofs  of  his  patient,  and  he  is  facrificed  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead  and  the  vengeance  of  the  living. 

-On  the  other  hand,  if  the  phyfician  has  the  misfortune  to  be  fent  for 
by  a man  in  power,  that  which  would,  in  our  country,  be  the  fourcç 
of  fatisfadlion,  confequence,  and  riches,  is  here  a fource  of  perpetual 
inquietude  and  danger.  He  fliould  take  care  to  fiiun  fo  perilous  . an 
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honour,  and  if  he  cannot  avoid  it,  he  muft  either  cure  his  too  un- 
reafonable  patient,  or  expert  to  lofe  his  own  life:  a cruel  alternative, 
but  which  undoubtedly  prevents  the  multiplication  of  quacks,  fo 
common  wherever  patients  allow  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  the 
mod;  defirable  refignation.  Should  a remedy  administered  to  one  of 
thefe  great  men  occafion  him  any  pain,  the  phyfician  is  ordered  to 
attend,  and  he  is  compelled  to  Stay  in  the  room  during  the  operation 
of  the  medicine  ; he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  informed  that  his  head 
mud:  anfwer  for  every  unpleafant  confequence.  In  the  midi!  of  pain, 
furious  looks  are  darted  at  him,  and  the  unfortunate  phyfician, 
trembling,  and  more  difordered  than  the  patient,  awaits,  in  mortal 
agonies,  the'  refult  of  the  adtion  of  his  medicines,  for  which  his 
conjedtural  knowledge  does  not  enable  him  to  be  refponfible. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  that  I took  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  the  practice  of  phyfic  in  a barbarous  country, 
where  it  is  imagined  that  the  cure  depends  entirely  upon  the  phy- 
fician, and  where  there  is  none  of  that  commendable  consideration 
which,  among  us,  makes  the  profefiion  of  a phyfician,  of  all  others, 
the  mod:  agreeable  and  pleafant.  I knew  that,  except  in  particular 
diforders,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  at  once  feen  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  perfon,  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  admitted  but  three 
fources  of  difeafe;  bil e,  faffra  ; blood,  dem  ; and  cold,  herd.  It  is 
to  no  purpofe  to  enter  into  farther  difcufiions  with  them,  and,  above 
all,  to  attempt  to  reafon.  It  is  enough  to  feel  their  pulfe  in  Silence, 
as  it  is  prefented,  and,  after  fome  mute  and  often  very  embarrafiing 
refledtions,  to  pronounce  one  of  the  three  words,  characteristic  of  their 
difeafe.  If  the  phyfician  guefs  right,  the  patient’s  admiration  of  his 
profound  knowledge  is  expreSTed  by  loud  exclamations.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  does  not  fucceed  in  this  fort  of  divination,  a negative 
motion  of  the  head,  accompanied  with  a look  of  difdain,  expreSTes 
thefe  words  : Begone  ; march  off  ; thou  art  an  ignoramus . 

DiStindtions  fo  little  complicated  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  are  for- 
tunately 
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tunately  not  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  face  of  the  confiât cr 
generally  bears  a certain  indication.  A yellow  complexion  denotes 
bile ; a red  one,  blood  ; and  a pale  one  is  the  fymptom  of  cold. 
tinder  thefe  three  divifions  alone,  the  Egyptians  clafs  all  difeafes  ; 
and  a practitioner  has  no  occafion  to  perplex  himfelf  with  their  gra- 
dations, their  names,  or  their  numerous  fubdivifions.  I was  fo  well 
verfed  in  the  forms  of  Egyptian  practice,  that  after  having  gravely 
felt  the  wrift  which  was  prefented  to  me,  I could  pronounce  boldly, 
and  it  very  feldom  happened  that  I gueffed  wrong.  To  this  mode  of 
proceeding  I added  a little  fineffe.  I pretended  not  to  underftand  a 
word  of  Arabic.  My  interpreter  was  always  by  my  fide  ; but, 
however,  I knew  enough  of  the  language  to  avail  myfelf  of  any  par- 
ticulars incautioufly  mentioned  in  my  prefence,  under  the  perfuafion 
that  they  were  not  underflood.  This  conduCt  is  certainly  very 
allowable,  when  a perfon’s  character  is  at  ftake,  and  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous confequences  are  fure  to  enfue  from  the  commiffion  of  an. 
error.  Such  artifice,  although  it  favours  a little  of  quackery,  which 
the  flanderers  of  the  art  will  not  fail  to  fay  is  infeparable  from  the 
profeffion  of  a phyfician,  was  of  great  fervice  to  me  at  Stout,  on  an 
occafion  when  my  fkill  was  there  purpofely  put  to  the  teft. 

One  day  the  kiafchef  fent  to  requeft  me  to  come  to  his  houfe  : he 
was  in  his  audience-chamber.  Twenty  other  Mamalûk  officers  were 
ranged  on  each  fide  of  him  on  the  floor  of  his  divan,  all  apparently 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfeCt  health.  As  foon  as  I was  introduced, 
the  kiafchef  announced  that  I was  the  phyfician  of  Murad  Bey,  and 
of  Ifmdin-Abou-Ali , and  that  he  wifhed  to  make  a trial  of  the  extent 
of  my  knowledge,  at  the  fame  time  telling  the  perfons  prefent,  that 
they  might  converfe  with  all  freedom  before  me,  as  I did  not  under- 
hand Arabic.  He  began  himfelf  by  obferving,  that  having  been  in 
the  practice  of  lofing  a little  blood  every  year,  and  having  for  the 
firft  time  negleCted  this  precaution,  he  found  himfelf  indifpofed. 
The  perlon  next  him  faid  that  he  had  caught  a fudden  cold,  from 
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paffing  the  night  in  a boat,  and  that  it  occafioned  him  great  pain. 
Another  was  choked  with  bile.  They  all  explained  aloud,  and  each 
in  his  own  way,  the  true  or  fuppofed  caufe  of  their  indifpofition,  in 
order  that  the  reft  of  the  company  might  judge  if  my  fk.il!  enabled 
me  to  difcover,  or  rather  to  guefs,  the  nature  of  their  complaints. 

The  kiafchef  made  me  approach  him,  and  held  out  his  wrift, 
waiting  my  opinion  with  anxious  impatience.  I delayed  no  longer 
the  oracular  refponfe  than  was  neceftary  to  have  the  appearance  of 
confidering  his  cafe,  and  told  the  kiafchef, \ by  means  of  the  inter- 
preter, that  he  required  to  be  let  blood.  I informed  the  officer  next 
to  him,  that  his  violent  pains  were  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
a cold  he  had  lately  caught.  The  third  I advifed  to  get  rid  of  the 
bile  which  choked  him;  and  thus,  making  the  tour  of  the  com- 
pany, and  feeling  all  their  pulfes,  each  of  them  received  the  proof 
which  he  conlidered  moft  convincing  of  my  incomparable  fkilh 
The  aftonifhment  this  excited  was  unanimous.  All  their  fifts  clofely 
clenched,  and  held  in  a perpendicular  pofition,  a little  before  the 
body,  the  mark  of  applaufe  among  the  Turks,  manifefted  their 
general  approbation;  and  encomiums,  very  laconic,  but  extremely 
expreffive,  among  a people  not  prodigal  of  their  words,  were 
repeated  from  one  to  another.  So  brilliant  an  adventure  very  much 
enhanced  my  medical  reputation,  and  fpread  the  fame  of  my  extra- 
ordinary abilities  throughout  Si  out  and  its  environs. 

Not  but  that  in  Egypt  fome  of  the  natives  dealt  in  empiricifm  ; 
they  were,  however,  held  in  little  eftimation,  and  their  needy  con- 
dition fufficiently  evinced  that  they  carried  on  an  unprofitable  trade. 
Wherever  I made  my  appearanee,  the  perfuafion  that  a foreigner  muft 
poftefs  greater  talents  than  themfelves,  foon  occafioned  their  dif- 
miffion,  and  their  patients  forfook  them  to  have  recourfe  to  my  fu- 
perior  fkill.  But  I muft  fay,  to  the  honour  of  the  phyficians  of  all 
nations,  that  there  is  one  country  where  jealoufy  never  enters  their 
mind,  and  where  the  fuccefs  of  another  is  the  fource  of  l'atisfa&ion 
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and  confidence.  Not  only  did  the  Egyptian  phyficians  betray  no  envy 
on  account  of  my  extenfive  reputation,  but  they  came  ingenuoufly  to 
confult  me,  and  to  impart  to  me  the  uneafinefs  they  experienced  from 
the  Fate  of  fome  of  their  patients. 

One  of  the  methods  of  cure  moft  in  vogue  among  the  phyficians  in 
Egypt,  is  to  burn  the  part  affedted.  This  fort  of  cauterization  is  the 
grand  fpecific  employed  by  the  Orientals.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  pradtifed  by  their  phyficians,  who  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  Arabic  burnings  but  they  ufed  it  fparingly,  and 
in  their  hands  it  was  a very  efficacious  remedy.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  recur  to  it  on  every  occafion,  without  regard  to  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  For  inftance,  I faw  a perfon  have  his 
eyelids  and  eyelaffies  burned  with  a hot  iron,  in  order  to  cure  an 
inflammation  in  his  eyes.  Another,  who  was  feized  with  a pain  in 
his  ftomach,  underwent  this  cruel  operation  : to  the  pit  of  his 
ftomach,  and  the  oppofite  fide  of  his  back,  was  applied  a hot  iron  as 
large  as  a crown  piece.  The  operator  muft,  however,  have  had 
here  a very  heavy  hand,  for  the  ftomach  and  back  of  the  unfortunate 
patient  were  laid  open,  fo  that  his  body  was  in  a manner  perforated. 
The  great  heat,  and  neglect  of  dreffing  the  wounds,  brought  on 
gangrene,  which  was  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  flomachic 
complaint.  A man  troubled  with  a diforder  in  his  lungs  had  his 
cheft  covered  with  external  fores  ; and  a perfon  affedted  with  a 
dropfy,  unneceflarily  bore  on  his  belly  more  than  fifty  wounds, 
of  the  fize  of  a crown  piece,  made  by  cauterizations  by  fire. 

It  is  by  no  means  aftonifhing,  that  the  Egyptians,  with  their 
three  divifions  of  difeafes,  ffiould  be  frequently  deceived  as  to  the 
nature  of  thofe  with  which  they  are  affedted.  A young  and  hand- 
fome. man,  a Mamalûk  officer,  came  to  confult  me.  He  was  fo 
completely  infedled  by  that  dreadful  diforder  which  corrupts  the 
fources  of  life,  and  is  fo  widely  diflufed  in  this  country,  that  he  was 
in  a frightful  ftate,  and  had  almoft  entirely  loft  the  power  of  pro- 
creation., 
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creation.  I informed  him  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  but  he 
grew  very  angry,  infifted  I was  deceived,  and  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  bile. 

Sometimes  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  procured  me  extraordinary  difcd- 
veries  and  propofals.  I received  a vifit  from  a rich  man  at  Siouty 
who  called  me  afide,  with  a great  deal  of  myftery.  He  would 
hardly  fuffer  my  interpreter  to  be  prefent,  to  which  however  he  was 
obliged  to  confent.  After  a great  deal  of  circumlocution,  he  told  me, 
that  a beautiful  flave  of  a harem  carried  within  her  the  moft  evident 
proofs  of  a clandeftine  and  indifcreet  amour.  The  mafter,  a man. 
in  power,  who  had  been  for  a long  time  at  Cairo,  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  return.  Fear  and  inquietude  reigned  through  all 
the  houfe ; every  perfon  in  it  dreaded  the  anger  of  the  owner;  and 
the  moft  fatal  calamities  muft  inevitably  be  the  confequence  of  an 
accident,  very  natural,  but  which  is  never  pardoned  in  this  country. 
He  concluded  by  propofing  to  me  to  remove  the  approaching  caufe  of 
thefe  great  misfortunes,  and  by  promifing  me  a confiderable  reward. 
“ My  profeflion,”  faid  I,  “ is  to  cure  people,  and  not  to  kill  them. 
“ Go,  if  thou  dareft,  and  offer  to  others  thy  propofal  and  thy  re- 
“ wards.”  Notwithftanding  the  determined  tone  in  which  I delivered 
my  anfvver  to  the  interpreter  to  be  repeated  to  him,  this  man  per- 
fifted,  and  thought  to  perfuade  me  by  an  argument  which  he  con- 
ftdered  irrefiftible.  “ The  return  of  the  mafter,”  faid  he,  “ will  not 
“ fail  to  be  the  period  of  the  maftacre  of  eight  or  ten  perfons, 
“ among  whom  will  be  the  unfortunate  flave;  and  is  it  not  true, 
il  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  life  of  a being  who  is  infenfible  of  it, 
“ than  to  expofe  feveral  who  enjoy  it  to  a certain  death  ?”  Quite  afto- 
nifhed  that  fuch  reafoning  could  not  induce  me  to  become  myfelf 
an  aflaflin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deed  from  being  perpetrated  by 
others  ; and  above  all,  that  I was  not  tempted  by  his  handfuls  of 
gold,  my  gentleman  quitted  me  in  a very  bad  humour,  and  I never 
learned  if  the  fears  he  manifefted  were  well  founded  ; indeed  it 
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would  have  been  highly  imprudent  in  me  to  have  made  any  farther 
inquiry. 

Among  the  number  of  diforders  for  which  I had  occafion  to  pre- 
fcribe,  I obferved  a lingular  one  in  the  fkin  of  an  inhabitant  of  Siout. 
Like  all  the  natives  of  thefe  fouthern  diftridts  of  Egypt,  the  colour 
of  his  body  was  a dark  brown.  But  for  five  or  fix  years,  a part  of 
this  blackifh  fkin  had  been  replaced  by  another  perfectly  white. 
Thefe  white  fpots  were  fpreading  more  and  more,  fo  that  when  I 
faw  this  man,  his  face,  hands,  and  arms,  and  indeed  his  whole 
perfon,  were  covered,  and  in  a manner  marbled  with  large  patches 
of  brown  and  white  ; the  blackifh  tint  was  gradually  diminifhing^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  whole  body  would  become  as  white  as 
milk.  In  other  refpedts  he  felt  no  pain  or  inconvenience.. 

This  diforder  is  a fpecies  of  leprofy.  It  is,  to  all  appearance, 
the  fame  as  the  bokak  or  behaq  of  the  Arabs  *.  When  it  fpreads  all 
over  the  body,  the  Arabs,  according  to  Forfkal,  call  it  barras.  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  the  fpots  of  this  fort  of  leprofy  do  not  come 
on  the  hands  or  about  the  navel,  but  my  obfervation  convinced  me  of 
the  contrary,  for  the  man  at  Siout  had  thefe  very  parts  covered 
with  white  patches.  This  difeafe  is  neither  contagious  nor  fatal. 
Niebuhr  mentions,  that  a negro  feized  with  it  at  Mocha  had  been 
relieved,  but  not  cured,  by  the  ufe  of  fulphur. 

While  I was  engaged,  very  much  againfl  my  inclination,  in  taking 
care  of  the  health  of  others,  I was,  in  my  turn,  attacked  by  a violent 
ophthalmia,  of  the  fpecies  which  the  Greeks  denominate  chemojis . 
The  ball  of  one  of  my  eyes  projected  from  its  orbit  ; it  was  entirely 
covered  by  the  membranes,  which  were  fwelled  and  exceffively  in- 
flamed; none  of  my  party  could  bear  to  look  at  it,  it  had  fo  frightful  an 
appearance.  I was  feized  with  a burning  fever,  and  fuffered  intolerable 

# See  La  Defcription  de  l’Arabie,  par  Niebuhr,  p.  120.  and  Forfkal ’s  note  on  the 
following  page. 
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pain  : my  eyelids  were  fo  fwelled  that  I could  get  no  deep  ; I was 
not  even  able  to  lie  down,  for  in  that  fituation  the  eye  bearing 
upon  the  abfcefs  which  was  formed  under  its  orbit,  increafed  my 
fufferings. 

It  is  upon  fuch  occafions  that  the  traveller,  remote  from  every 
fort  of  afliftance,  mud:  mufter  up  at  once  all  his  knowledge  and  all 
his  fortitude.  Nearly  blind,  my  other  eye,  although  lefs  difordered, 
being  very  much  inflamed,  I was  not  now  able  to  bleed  myfelf  as  I 
■had  done  on  other  occafions.  There  was  an  Italian  midlonary  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whom  I requefled  to  render  me  this  fervice. 
He  employed  that  fort  of  fpring-lancet  in  ufe  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  known  under  the  name  of  a fleam.  To  add  to  my 
misfortune,  the  awkward  monk,  in  attempting  to  bleed  me,  broke 
his  lancet,  and  left  its  point  flicking  in  my  arm.  He  protefled  to 
me  that  this  was  the  firfl  time  fuch  an  accident  had  happened  to 
him  ; a circumftance  from  which  I received  neither  confolation  nor 
benefit.  I was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a pretty  long  operation,  in  which 
my  deteftable  furgeon  flafhed  my  arm,  in  order  to  extradfc  the  frag- 
ment of  his  fleam.  At  length,  the  urgent  neceflity  there  was  for  my 
lofing  blood,  determined  me,  though  with  great  reludtance,  to  let 
him  try  a fécond  time  to  bleed  me,  with  a better  inftrument,  and, 
if  poflible,  with  more  fkill.  The  monk,  not  without  a delay  which 
made  me  dread  fome  ftill  more  unfortunate  accident,  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  in  bleeding  me  copioufly,  which  however  afforded  me  no 
relief. 

My  fufferings  were  as  little  mitigated  by  emollient  cataplafms,  tor- 
rents of  cooling  drinks,  and  other  medicines  employed  in  thefe  dis- 
orders. Inftead  of  diminifliing,  they  daily  increafed.  Tired  of  my 
fituation,  I fent  for  fome  poppy-heads,  which  I ordered  to  be  boiled 
in  water,  and  drank  the  decodtion  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  I 
foon  experienced  the  effedt  of  this  narcotic  : it  was  not  long  before  I 
fell  afleep  ; and  whilfl  fleeping  I threw  down  the  cufhions  I had  to 
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fupport  me  in  my  feat,  and  fell  at  my  length;  when,  after  a fleep 
of  fifteen  hours,  I awoke,  altogether  free  from  pain,  my  eye  having 
returned  into  its  focket,  entirely  cleanfed,  and,  in  a word,  completely 
cured.  There  only  remained  in  my  eyes,  a weaknefs,  which  was 
of  no  long  duration  ; and  my  fight  became,  in  a fhort  time,  as  good 
and  as  clear  as  before. 

During  my  convalefcence,  I was  obliged  to  change  my  lodging, 
AH  kiafchef  the  owner  of  the  houfe  in  which  I refided,  having  ar- 
rived with  his  harem  and  all  his  fuite.  I then  hired  a fmall  houfe, 
having  in  front  a court,  which  was  not  indeed  very  fpacious.  I oc- 
cupied the  whole  premifes,  and  the  rent  which  I paid  was  only  two 
mediae  s,  or  little  more  than  two  fous  a day  ; and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed that,  being  a foreigner,  I was  made  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
price. 

I often  faw  palling  in  the  ftreets  of  Siout,  procédions  which  ac- 
company the  ceremonial  of  the  circumcifion  of  children.  The  young 
Mulfulmans  are  carried  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  through  all  the 
city,  dreffed  in  the  moll;  fplendid  fuits,  and  mounted  upon  horfes 
magnificently  caparifoned.  Each  of  the  children  is  fupported  by 
two  men,  while  the  horfe  is  led  by  a third,  and  they  are  followed 
by  crowds  of  people.  The  cavalcade  is  preceded  by  hautboys  and 
cymbals  ; next  come  feveral  flags  of  different  coloured  filk;  fomc 
of  them  black  bordered  with  red,  and  others  black  or  green  with  a 
white  border.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  flags,  the  name  of  God*, 
and  the  Mudfulmans’  creed,  are  imprinted  in  Arabic  characters,  and 
they  are  furrounded  by  priefts  chanting  pafiages  of  the  Koran  : be- 
hind thefe  walks  a man  bearing  a fort  of  tabernacle,  adorned  with 
diamonds  and  ftreamers,  and  no  doubt  containing  the  facred  book. 
He  precedes  the  group  of  the  circumcifed,  behind  whom  are  led  fe- 
veral camels,  carrying  a pair  of  kettle-drums,  the  bowl  of  one  of 
which  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  other,  and  the  tone  of  them,  and 
ftyle  in  which  they  are  played,  is  altogether  monotonous.  Women, 
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who  clofe  the  proceflion,  incefifantly  mingle  with  the  noify  mufic  of 
the  inftruments,  a fhrill  found,  accompanied  by  long  quavers  of  the 
tongue,  which  i9  the  cry  of  joy  among  the  Egyptians. 

During  my  flay  at  Siout , a circumftance  occurred  confidered  there 
as  extraordinary  j this  was  rain,  fo  uncommon  in  the  fouth  of  Egypt, 
that  it  may  not  improperly  be  faid  never  to  rain  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  However,  on  the  15th  of  April  1778,  there  blew  a hard 
foutherly  gale,  the  fky  was  overcaft  during  the  whole  day,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  fell  fome  fhowers;  but  in  the'  evening  a Aorm 
arofe,  with  a torrent  of  rain,  attended  with  lightning,  and  fome  claps 
of  thunder. 

Daoud  kiafchef \ commandant  of  Siout , the  perfon  who  had  made 
a trial  of  my  medical  (kill,  of  which  he  had  conceived  a high  opi- 
nion, had  fuppofed  that  I mull  alfo  deal  in  magic,  and  that  the  moft 
carefully  hidden  treafures  not  being  able  to  refill;  the  influence  of  my 
art,  would  iflue  from  the  moil  fecret  recefles,  and  find  their  way  into 
my  pocket.  The  Mamalûk  was  very  defirous  of  at  lea  A participat- 
ing in  the  immenfe  profits  which  I muft  inevitably  derive  from  this 
valuable  fcience.  It  was  a notion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  a par- 
ticular mofque  in  the  town  contained  va  A riches,  concealed  from 
every  eye.  Daoud  fent  for  me  privately,  and  would  have  me  go  to 
this  temple,  in  order  to  difcover,  by  my  fpells,  in  what  part  of  it  was 
to  be  found  the  gold  of  which  we  were  to  make  a divifion.  All  that 
I could  fay  to  undeceive  him  was  to  no  purpofe,  and  perceiving  that 
he  grew  angry,  I allowed  myfelf  to  be  conducted  to  the  temple,  and 
on  my  return  afifured  him,  that  all  the  reports  that  were  fpread  in  re- 
gard to  the  pretended  treafures  there  hidden  were  falfe,  for  that  it  did 
not  contain  a fingle  particle  of  gold. 

I availed  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  reproach  the  kiafchef  with 
having  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  Syrian  drogucman.  With  a 
view  of  having  this  matter  explained,  I had  taken  with  me  a young 
Alexandrian  fervant,  who,  underflanding  the  lingua  Franca , was 
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mble,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  to  ferve  me  as  an  interpreter. 
Daoud  appeared  very  much  furprifed,  and  fent  after  the  Syrian,  but 
when  brought  before  the  kiafchef,  he  had  not  the  affitrance  to  perfift 
in  the  charge  of  which  he  had  accufed  him  to  me  in  fo  perfi- 
dious a manner.  He  had  had  the  effrontery  to  affure  me  that  Daoud 
wifhed  to  have  him  in  his  fervice,  and  had  made  him  the  moft  flat- 
tering promifes,  even  in  writing.  He  was  obliged  to  confefs  the 
impofture  ; and  the  irritated  kiafchef  would  immediately  have  or- 
dered him  to  receive  the  baftinado  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  had  I not 
interceded  for  his  pardon,  which  I obtained  with  fome  difficulty,  and 
only  under  the  condition,  that  if  this  fellow  ffiould  give  me  any  freftt 
caufe  of  com  plant,  I fliould  apprize  him,  in  order  that  he  might  in-* 
fiidl  a proper  puniffiment. 

My  companions  and  I had  more  than  once  remarked,  that  we  were 
betrayed  by  this  Syrian.  I had  juft  had  an  evident  proof  of  his 
bafe  and  dangerous  fpirit  of  intrigue,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
was  convinced  of  his  complete  villainy.  It  was  in  fad;  by  accident 
that  I efcaped  an  abominable  plot  which  he  laid  to  murder  me 
and  my  companions,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A JOURNEY  TO  SENNAAR.  — PLOT  BETWEEN  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  CA- 
RAVAN OF  NUBIA  AND  THE  SYRIAN  INTERPRETER,  TO  ASSASSINATE  THE  AUTHOR, 
WHO  IS  OBLIGED  TO  RELINQUISH  HIS  INTENDED  JOURNEY  INTO  ABYSSINIA.— NUBIAN 
CARAVANS.  — MONKIES.  — PARRAKEETS.  — NUBIANS.  — VISIT  TO  A CAMP  OF  BEDOUINS— 
AQUILINE  VULTURES.— COPTS— REPAST— RUBBERS  FOR  THE  FEET— APRICOTS— WATER- 
MELONS—MUSK-MELONS— DATES— HEMP,  ITS  INTOXICATING  QUALITY. 

( *J[ 

I HAVE  already  faid  that  one  Ibrahim  kiafchef  was  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  duties  due  from  a Nubian  caravan  that  had  ar- 
rived at  Siout.  I faw  him  frequently  ; he  was  of  a mild  difpofition, 
and  expreffed  for  me  a great  regard.  The  important  fervice  which 
he  rendered  me  is  a proof  of  the  friendfhip  of  this  honeft  Mamalûk. 

The  journey  into  Abyffinia  ftill  occupied  my  mind.  I found  at 
Siout  the  moft  favourable  opportunity  of  undertaking  it  ; a caravan 
of  negroes  being  ready  to  fet  off  on  their  return  to  Sennaar , the  capi- 
tal of  Nubia:  from  thence  I intended  to  penetrate  into  the  country 
of  the  Abyffinians.  Every  neceffary  preparation  was  made  y all  my 
arrangements  were  concerted  with  the  black  chief  of  the  caravan  ; in 
fhort,  I was  upon  the  point  of  proceeding  upon  this  long  journey, 
when  there  occurred  an  event  which  forced  me  to  relinquifh  it  for 
ever. 

Ibrahim's  office  gave  him  fome  authority  over  the  Nubians  of  the 
caravan.  I prevailed  on  him  to  ufe  his  intereff  in  fettling  the  price  I 
was  to  pay  the  chief,  or  kabir , for  my  journey.  Kabir  is  the  name 
given  in  Nubia  to  men  in  power,  from  the  Arabic  word  kebir,  which 
lignifies  great.  The  Nubian  at  firff  demanded  an  exorbitant  fum. 
We  had  feveral  conferences  on  the  fubjeCt  at  Ibrahim's  houfe,  through 
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the  medium  of  my  Maronite  interpreter.  But  the  kabir , not  choofing 
to  make  any  abatement,  I quitted  him  without  coming  to  terms.  A 
few  days  after,  the  fame  Nubian  called  upon  me  at  my  houfe,  and 
was  much  more  reafonable  in  his  demand.  His  price,  however, 
although  considerably  diminished,  was  Still  exceffive.  At  laft  he 
wiShed  to  fpeak  to  me  in  private.  After  having  made  every  body 
withdraw,  except  the  interpreter,  he  afked  me,  in  a very  myfterious 
manner,  whether  I was  in  poffeffion  of  any  drugs  that  operated  as 
aphrodifiacs,  alluring  me  that  medicines  of  this  fort  were  the  only 
ones  fuited  for  his  country,  where,  he  faid,  every  addon,  every 
thought  related  to  the  pleafures  of  love  j and,  to  complete  His  grofs 
impofture,  he  added  that  his  king  had  exprefsly  charged  him  to' 
bring  back  plenty  of  Stimulants  of  that  nature.  It  was  a very  unfea- 
fonable  time  for  him  to  think  of  providing  fuch  articles,  when  the 
caravan  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  defert.  I did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  lies,  for  which  the  people  of  thefe  countries 
are  never  at  a lofs  ; and  I anfwered  the  kabir , that,  charmed  with  the 
pleafant  and  important  occupations  of  his  Sennaarian  majefty,  I 
would  employ  all  the  refources  of  my  art,  in  order  to  preferve  in 
him,  as  well  as  in  his  fubjeds,  fuch  happy  propensities.  The  negro 
appeared  fo  well  fatisfied  with  my  anfwer,  that  he  immediately  came 
down  to  half  of  the  fum  he  had  demanded  ; fo  that,  reckoning  the 
ftock  I muft  have  laid  in,  fo  long  and  fo  difficult  a journey  would 
not  have  coft  me  more  than  150  patackes,  or  about  800  livres* 

I flew  to  acquaint  Ibrahim  with  a circumftance  that  gave  fo  much 
fatisfadion.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  participate  in  my  joy:  he 
congratulated  me  very  coldly,  and  in  a tone  of  difquietude  advifed 
me  to  come  to  no  final  agreement  without  his  intermediation. 

Aftairs  now  took  a.  very  extraordinary  turn.  It  was  no  longer  ne- 
ceflary  for  me  to  exprefs  the  de  fire  I had  of  fetting  off  to  Nubia  : the 
chief  himfelf  of  this  caravan  folicited  me  and  perfecuted  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  journey.  He  came  to  me  feveral  times  in  the 
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courfe  of  the  day,  and  his  entreaties  became  more  and  more  preffing. 
Promifes  which  he  thought  the  mod:  feducing  were  not  fpared  : he 
allured  me  that  I fhould  be  very  well  received  at  the  court  of  his  king  ; 
and  in  his  defcription  of  the  pleafures  which  I was  there  to  enjoy, 
this  barbarous  and  ftupid  fellow  told  me  that  I fhould  eat  the  whole 
day  long,  and  that  the  molt  beautiful  women  would  there  be  con- 
ftantly  devoted  to  my  pleafure.  I once  fpoke  to  him  of  the  affaffin- 
ation  of  M.  du  Roulle,  whom  his  countrymen  had  murdered  dur- 
ing the  confulfhip  of  Maillet.  He  was  at  firfl  at  a lofs  what  an- 
fwer  to  make;  he  wifhed  to  deny  that  event,  then  to  juftify  it,  by 
telling  me  that  the  French  phyfician  was  an  ignoramus,  and  that  he 
never  reached  the  capital  of  the  king’s  dominions.  This  was  falfe, 
fince  it  was  actually  at  Sennaar  that  Du  Roulle  loft  his  life.  At 
length,  to  remove  all  difficulties,  and  to  manifeft,  as  he  faid,  his 
extreme  delire  to  conduct  me  into  his  country,  and  to  prefent  me  to 
the  black  monarch,  from  whom  I was  to  meet  with  fo  gracious  a re- 
ception, the  kabir , after  having  reduced  his  demand  to  the  moderate 
fum  of  fifty  patackes  (275  livres),  for  which  he  engaged  to  furnilh 
camels  and  provifions,  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  would  require 
nothing  of  me  for  my  journey,  being  convinced  that  his  fovereign 
would  fufficiently  reward  him  for  the  fervice  he  was  about  to  render 
his  majefty  by  carrying  me  to  his  court. 

This  fudden  change  gave  me  indeed  fome  fufpicions,  which  my 
companions,  lefs  anxious  than  myfelf  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  had  not  been  fo  flow  in  conceiving.  However,  the  eager 
defire  I felt  of  availing  myfelf  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute a project  formed  for  fuch  a length  of  time,  induced  me  to  ba- 
niffi  every  fort  of  confideration  that  might  have  deterred  me  from  it, 
and  I was  on  the  point  of  promifing  the  kabir  to  accompany  him, 
when  I received  from  Ibrahim  a meffage  requefting  me  to  come  to 
his  houfe,  without  any  other  attendant  than  my  Egyptian  fervant. 

“ Thou 
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lt  Thou  muft  relinquish,  at  leaft  for  the  prefent,”  faid  the  kiafchef 
“ thy  journey  to  Sennaar.  What  thou  toldeft  me  of  the  importu- 
“ nities  of  the  kabir  gave  me  fome  fufpicions.  I did  not  choofe  to 
“ communicate  them  to  thee  before  i knew  whether  they  were  well 
“ founded  : now  I am  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  plot  formed. 
“ againft  thee,  and  againft  the  other  Franks , thy  companions.  Hav- 
“ ing  been  informed  that  the  dog  of  a Syrian,  who  ferves  thee  as 
“ interpreter,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  kabir , I had  them 
“ watched,  and  their  converfation  overheard;  and  I acquaint  thee 
“ that  the  delign  of  thefe  two  rafcals  was  to  wait  till  thou  Should  ft 
“ have  reached  the  defert,  and  then  to  murder  thee  as  well  as  thy 
“ attendants,  and  to  divide  thy  property,  which  the  interpreter  af- 
“ ferted  was  very  valuable.  In  order  that  no  doubt  may  remain  in 
“ thy  mind  refpeddng  the  atrocious  treachery  of  the  dog  that  thou 
“ haft  cherifhed  to  betray  thee,  I will  have  him  brought  in,  and 
“ force  him  to  confefs  the  whole  plot  in  thy  prefence. 

The  Syrian  accordingly  arrived  a moment  after.  His  mouth  was 
extended  by  the  ftupid  grin  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  his 
countenance  was  expreflive  of  fatisfadlion  : he  imagined  that  the 
young  Egyptian  not  being  able  to  interpret  an  interefting  converfa- 
tion, we  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  his  talents.  The  kiafchef 
alked  him  a few  queftions,  which  foon  banifhed  his  expreftions  of 
joy  ; he  turned  pale  and  trembled  ; but  when  Ibrahim  concluded  by- 
telling  him  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  diffemble,  that  the  kabir 
had  informed  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  perfidy,  he  fell,  as  if 
ftruck  by  lightning,  at  the  feet  of  the  kiafchef.  Ta  the  confef- 
fion  of  his  crime  he  added  fome  circumftances  with  which  we  were 
unacquainted  ; at  the  fame  time  accufing  the  kabir  of  being  the  author 
of  the  plot,  and  of  what  he  called  his  own  misfortune.  Ibrahim , 
affirming  a moft  menacing  tone,  ordered  that  the  wretch  fhould  be 
caned  to  death.  I allowed  a fufficient  interval  for  perturbation,  terror, 
and  the  moft  cruel  pangs  to  take  poffeftion  of  the  foul  of  this  cowardly 

villain 
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villain;  but  when  I faw  the  inftruments  of  punifliment  prepared,  I 
interceded  in  his  behalf.  Ibrahim , quite  indignant,  would  not  hear 
a word  about  forgivcnefs,  and  he  confented  to  grant  it  only  upon  the 
promife  which  he  obliged  me  to  make  him,  that  I would  myfelf 
punifh  the  culprit.  I expreffed  my  moft  lively  gratitude  to  the 
hi af chef,  and  I drove  out  of  my  houfe  the  kabir , 'who,  ignorant  of 
what  had  juft  happened,  was  again  come  to  folicit  me  to  fet  off 
with  his  caravan.  Thus  it  was  that  my  project  of  a journey  into' 
Abyflinia  remained  unperformed. 

Before  I quit  this  fubjedt  I fliall  fay  a few  words  more  refpedting 
thefe  Nubians,  who  bring,  from  the  extremity  of  Africa,  to  the  capital 
of  Egypt  thofe  valuable  productions  which  Nature  feems  to  have 
placed  in  their  country,  as  a compenfation  to  them  for  the  almoft 
infupportable  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  burning  aridity  of  an  un- 
grateful foil.  And  in  the  firft  place  I muft  rectify  an  error  of  an 
Englifh  traveller,  who  vifited  Upper  Egypt  fome  years  before  me, 
becaufe  it  affects  both  hiftory  and  commerce.  In  fpeaking  of  Siout , 
Mr.  Bruce  fays,  that  the  caravan  of  Sennaar  came  there  formerly, 
and  that  thofe  who  intended  to  accompany  it  affembled  at  Siout  and 
at  Manfelout , and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  reftdent 
Bey  ; then  entering  into  the  defert  of  Libya  by  the  fouth-eaft,  it 
proceeded  to  Elouah , which  is  the  great  Oafs  of  the  ancients,  and 
from  thence  traverfed  the  immenfe  defert  of  Selima  *.  Thefe  cara- 
vans from  the  interior  of  Africa  have  conftantly  repaired  to  Siout  and 
to  Manfelout  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ; and  what  I have  juft  related 
proves  that  thefe  were  ftill  their  places  of  rendezvous. 

Befides  gold  and  other  merchandife,  thefe  Africans  alfo  brought 
animals,  fuch  as  monkies  and  parrakeets,  which  ferve  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  rich  at  Cairo,  and  which  are  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed there  by  fhow-men  to  attract  the  multitude.  Monkies, 

'*  Travels  to  dlfcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 
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which,  like  a number  of  other  animals,  were  one  of  the  objects  of 
worfhip  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  * * * §,  are  not  indigenous  in  that 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  cities  where  facred  monkies  were 
kept,  went  to  Ethiopia  in  queft  of  this  merry  fort  of  divinities.  It 
is  dill  from  thence  and  from  Yemen , the  foreds  of  which,  by  Nie- 
buhr’s account,  abound  with  thefe  animals,  that  they  are  brought 
into  Egypt  as  an  article  of  commerce.  I there  faw  only  three  fpecies; 
the  baboon,  called  by  the  ancients  the  cynocephalus , or  dog-headed 
monkey  -f  ; the  macaque,  or  hare-lipped  monkey  | ; and  the 
egret  §. 

The  fpecies  of  parrakeets,  which  the  Nubians  bring  in  great  num- 
bers to  Cairo,  is  the  rofc-ringed  j|.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  dourra, 
which  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  large  fpecies  of  black  millet  cultivated 
in  Egypt. 

The  Nubians  of  Dongola  and  of  Sennaar  are  tall  and  well  made. 
Their  Ikin  is  of  a fine  fhining  black.  Like  the  Turks  and  the 
Arabs  they  wear  a beard  and  whifkers.  Upon  this  fubjedl  I mud: 
remark,  that  in  France  I have  met  with  many  very  well  informed  per* 
fons  who  imagined  that  the  negroes  had  no  beard.  Although,  in 
general,  it  grows  much  later  with  them  than  with  Europeans,  and 
is  not  fo  bufhy  ; they,  neverthelefs,  have  a pretty  thick  one  on  their 
face.  The  chief  of  the  caravan  whom  I faw  at  Siout,  and  who  was 
as  handfome  as  he  was  unprincipled,  wore  upon  his  chin  a long 
and  thick  beard.  As  he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  this  beard, 
as  well  as  his  whifkers,  was  of  a mod  beautiful  white  ; and  their 

* Ifis  enim  Serapijque  et  longa  fimia  cauda,  fays  Prudentius,  in  enumerating  the 
gods  of  the  Egyptians. 

f Le  papouin,  ou  babouin  proprement  dit , BufTon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quad. — Simla 
fphinx,  L. 

J Macaque,  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quad. — Simla  cynomolgus,  L. 

§ Aigrette , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quad. — Simia  aygula , L. 

f|  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  551. — PJittacus  Alcxandri,  L. 
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colour  contrafting  with  the  ebony  black  of  the  reft  of  his  face 
and  body,  produced  a fingular  and  by  no  means  a difagreeable 
e fifed: . 

Thefe  negroes  follow  the  religion  of  Mahomet  ; but  they  add  to 
it  practices  and  fuperftitions  of  their  own.  They  go  almoft  naked. 
Among  them  it  is  a luxury  to  wear  a long  fhirt  of  gray  or  blue 
cloth,  the  fleeves  of  which  are  turned  up  under  the  arm-pits,  fo 
that  the  whole  arm  is  left  bare.  In  general,  they  have  feveral  little 
leathern  cafes  faftened  to  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  ; thefe  are  fo  many 
pockets,  in  which  they  keep  money,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  for 
daily  ufe.  Upon  the  bend  of  the  right  arm  is  fixed  a poniard,  with 
the  handle  and  fheath  likewife  of  leather.  When  travelling,  they 
are  alfo  armed  with  a long  fabre,  the  blade  of  which  is  ftraight  and 
flat.  They  all  go  with  their  head  bare,  and  they  plait  or  friz  their 
hair,  or  wool,  in  different  ways.  I have  feen  fome  whofe  head  of 
hair  was  arranged  fo  as  to  give  it  a complete  refemblance  to  thofe 
wigs  which  were  at  that  time  called  perruques  à l'Angloife.  The 
Nubians  who  carry  on  trade  fpeak  Arabic;  but  among  themfelves 
they  have  a particular  idiom. 

The  great  reputation  I had  acquired  as  a phyfician  was  fpread  far 
and  near.  A Jheick  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  encamped  in  the  environs 
of  Manfelout , wrote  to  the  kiafehef  of  Siouty  to  beg  him  to  prevail 
upon  me  to  repair  to  his  camp.  I promifed  to  go  thither,  if  I were 
furnifhed  with  horfes.  Two  days  after,  the  Bedouins  brought  me 
fome  very  fine  ones,  and  we  fet  off  in  the  afternoon  under  the  efcort 
of  thefe  Arabs.  We  directed  our  route  to  the  north-north-weft,  and 
at  night  reached  a village,  the  Jloeick  el  helled  of  which,  having 
been  previoufly  informed  of  our  arrival  by  our  guides,  gave  us  a 
very  good  reception.  Near  this  village  I faw  a great  many  aquiline 
vultures.  I have  obferved  that  the  colours  of  the  plumage  of  thefe 
birds  were  not  the  fame  in  all  the  individuals.  Some,  and  thofe 
were  the  molt  numerous,  are  of  a dirty  white,  others- of  a cinereous 
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gray  ; and  a few  had  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  wings  of  a 
blackifh  hue. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  entered  the 
Bedouin  camp  where  I was  expected.  A number  of  tents  were 
pitched  upon  the  fand,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  pa- 
rallel to  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  a village  named  Tetalié , 
about  four  leagues  from  Manfdout.  The  JJjcick  was  employed  in 
having  different  accounts  fettled  by  his  fecretaries,  and  I waited  fomc 
time  before  I could  fpeak  to  him.  It  was  not  for  himfelf  that  he 
had  fent  for  me,  but  for  an  old  Arab  who  had  been  blind  for  two 
years.  It  was  a matter  of  aftoniftiment  through  all  the  camp,  when 
I was  heard  to  declare  that  my  fkill  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  work 
miracles;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  a miracle  could  reftore  this  Arab 
to  fight.  I took  leave  of  the  Jheick , whofe  name  was  Mahmoud , 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  innumerable  quantity  of  flies' 
with  which  the  tents  of  his  camp  fwarmed.  I never  faw  fo  many 
colle&ed  together  in  any  of  the  countries  that  I had  vifited.  I then 
fet  out  for  Stout  by  the  way  of  Manfelout. 

In  thefe  two  towns  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Copts. 
Moft  of  them  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  cloths,  in 
which  they  carry  on  a confiderable  trade.  Being  the  only  perfons 
in  that  part  of  Egypt  who  could  write  and  read,  they  were  the 
ftewards,  the  fuperintendants,  and  the  fecretaries  of  the  rich  and 
great  ; and  they  knew,  quite  as  well  as  the  ftewards  in  any  other  place, 
how  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  confidence  and  incapacity  of  thofe 
whofe  property  was  entrufted  to  their  management.  Several  of  them 
acquired  great  riches  ; but  they  had  the  good  fenfe  to  ufe  them  witk 
moderation,  and  only  in  their  own  houfes.  They  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  danger  incurred  by  difplaying  the  appearance 
of  wealth  to  the  eyes  of  defpots,  who,  being  accuftomed  to  confider 
4he  fortune  of  others  as  their  own,  cruelly  fported  with  the  property 
and  life  of  thofe  in  their  power. 
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One  of  the  rich  Copts  of  Siout  infifted  upon  giving  me  a dinner.. 
The  infide  of  his  houfe  was  clean  and  convenient  ; every  thing  in 
it  announced  eafy  circumftances  ; but  women  were  to  be  feen  there 
no  more  than  in  the  houfe  of  a Muffulman.  The  repaft  was  ferved 
xip  with  profufion  ; the  company  drank  copioufly  of  excellent  date- 
brandy,  which  was  handed  about  every  moment  in  fmall  glaftes  of 
Venice  cryftal. 

In  other  refpeds,  the  Copts  take  their  meals  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  They  are  feated,  with  their  legs 
acrofs,  round  a table  with  one  foot,  in  the  fhape  of  a large  circular 
tea-board,  on  which  are  placed  the  difhes,  without  either  table- 
cloth, plates,  knives,  or  forks.  They  put  the  right  hand  into  the 
difhes,  from  which  they  fucceflively  help  themfelves  with  their  fin- 
gers, each  according  to  his  particular  tafte.  The  left  hand,  being 
deftined  for  ablutions,  is  unclean , and  muft  not  touch  their  food. 
Sometimes  they  colled;  in  one  difli  what  they  have  taken  from  feveral, 
in  order  to  form  a mefs,  worked  up  into  a big  ball,  which  they 
convey  to  their  very  widely  extended  mouth.  The  poultry  and  the 
boiled  meats  are  divided  and  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hands  and 
nails.  The  roaft  meats  are  ferved  up  in  fmall  bits,  cut  before  they 
are  put  upon  the  fpit  ; and  no  where  is  better  roaft  meat  eaten  than  in 
the  countries  of  Turkey.  No  converfation  is  carried  on  at  table  : as 
they  fit  down  at  it  only  to  eat,  they  lofe  no  time,  but  fvvallow  with 
the  greateft  precipitation.  They  are  not  men  afiembled  for  the  fake  of 
enjoying  the  pleafure  of  fociety,  but  animals  colleded  round  their  food 
by  want  and  voracity.  The  greafe  runs  down  from  each  fide  of  their 
mouth  i the  ftomach  emits  frequent  erudations,  which  they  prolong 
and  render  as  noify  as  they  can.  He  whofe  hunger  is  fooneft  ap- 
peafed  rifes  firft  : and  it  is  not  confidered  as  unmannerly  to  remain 
alone  at  table,  if  a perfon’s  appetite  is  not  completely  fatisfied. 

During  my  ftay  at  Siout  I conftantly  frequented  the  baths,  to 
which  I had  taken  a great  liking,  and  which  appeared  fro  me  to  have 
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a very  falutary  effect.  Thefe  baths  are  neither  fo  handfome,  nor  kept 
in  fuch  good  order  as  thofe  at  Cairo.  Befides  the  different  manners 
of  kneading  the  flefti,  of  fuppling  the  limbs,  and  of  rubbing  the 
body,  the  Sybarites  of  this  part  of  the  country  take  great  pleafure 
in  having  the  foies  of  their  feet  rubbed,  in  their  own  houfes,  with 
pieces  of  pumice-ftone.  The  fort  that  is  the  moft  efteemed  for  this 
ufe  is  of  a blackifh  call:  ; it  is  fhaped  like  a fhuttle  cut  with  a fea- 
ther-edge on  one  fide,  and  a flat  furface  is  left  on  the  other.  This 
lhape  is  the  moft  convenient  for  the  hand  of  the  perfon  who  applies 
the  fridtion.  The  flat  fide,  or  the  bottom,  is  ftriped  with  deep  denti- 
culations,  which  give  it  the  roughnefs  of  a large  file,  and  which 
fcrape  the  foies  of  the  feet  in  a fuperior  manner. 

The  pieces  of  pumice-ftone  thus  formed  are  called  in  Arabic  el 
hakké.  The  beft  are  faid  to  come  from  Paleftine.  The  operation  of 
having  the  foies  of  the  feet  roughly  rubbed  is  one  of  the  chief  plea- 
fures  of  the  Egyptians  ; but  at  firft  it  is  infupportable  to  Europeans, 
and  occafions  involuntary  motions  and  ftartings,  which  are  excited 
by  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts.  After  a certain  time,  thefe  too  deli- 
cate fenfations  are  no  longer  felt  ; and  at  length  this  operation  becomes 
.agreeable,  efpecially  when  it  is  performed  by  an  experienced  hand. 

The  plains  which  furround  Siout  are  remarkable  for  their  abun- 
dance. The  farinaceous  plants  in  ufe  in  thefe  parts  are  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  quick  vegetation  and  furprifing  produce.  The  or- 
chards yield  fruits  of  every  kind.  I here  ate  a great  many  nebka , a 
fort  of  plums  which  I have  already  defcnbed,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  had  in  the  markets  later  than  the  beginning  of  April.  Small 
apricots*,  growing  upon  ftandard-trees,  are  here  to  befeen;  they 
have  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  called  mifchmifch  : the  fruit, 
when  dried,  is  dreffed  with  different  kinds  of  meat.  This  difh, 

* Primus  Armeniaca.  Misjmisj.  Forfkal,  Flora  Egypt. -arab.  p.  Ixvii. 
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which  is  generally  ferved  lip  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  is  one  of  the 
beft  that  Egyptian  cookery  affords. 

But  the  fpecies  of  fruit  which,  by  its  pulp  and  its  watery  and  re- 
frefhing  juice,  is  the  beft  calculated  for  allaying  the  heat  that  the 
climate  excites  in  the  vifcera,  is  the  citrul,  or  water-melon  *.  The 
culture  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  mod;  general  and  moft  prolific  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  water-melons  are  much  better  there  than  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country,  or  even  at  Cairo  ; the  markets  are  filled 
with  them,  and  they  are  fold  exceedingly  cheap  ; fo  that  the  poor, 
as,  well  as  the  rich,  may  cool  themfelves  with  their  aqueous  and 
faccharine  juice.  Their  Arabic  name  is  battech.  The  water-melons 
of  Egypt  are  round,  and  grow  to  a large  fize  ; thofe  of  the  beft 
quality,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  have  a rind  perfectly  fmooth, 
and  of  a deep  and  blackifh  green.  The  divifions  are  flightly  marked  ; 
the  pulp  is  white  near  the  rind,  and  red  in  the  middle  : the  feeds  are 
flattifh,  their  fhell  is  black,  and  the  infide  is  of  a beautiful  white. 

At  Si  out  I ate  water-melons  of  another  fpecies,  which  are  called 
battech  Sa'idi . This  fpecies  differs  from  that  which  I have  juft  de- 
fcribed,  in  having  the  rind  lefs  fmooth  and  of  a whitifh  gray,  the 
pulp  of  the  middle  of  the  fruit  of  the  moft  lively  rofe  colour,  and 
the  fhell  of  the  feeds  hard,  almoft  ligneous,  and  of  a bright  yellowifli 
red.  It  grows  to  a larger  fize  than  that  with  a green  rind,  and  its 
pulp,  as  firm  and  brittle,  poffeffes  an  equally  agreeable  coolnefs,  and 
the  fame  flightly  faccharine  flavour.  Both  thefe  fruits  are  whole- 
fome  and  ufeful  in  climates  where  the  heat  makes  the  blood  almoft 
boil,  and  renders  the  humours  very  acrimonious. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May  there  were  likewife 
eaten  a great  quantity  of  very  fine  looking  mufk-melons,  but  which 
are  in  general  of  a bad  flavour.  In  the  fame  feafon  there  were  to  be 

t Cucurbit  a citrullus.  Ægyptius  battich.  Forfkal,  Flora  Egypt.-arab,  p.  Ixxv. 
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had  very  large  pumpkins,  called  in  Arabic  barrack , and  alfo  final!  green 
dates,  the  ftones  of  which  are  quite  foft.  But  thefe  fruits,  delicious 
when  they  have  attained  their  maturity,  are  very  bad  before  they  are 
ripe,  although  in  that  ftate  they  are  exceedingly  relifhed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Upper  Egypt. 

Hemp  is  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  thefe  countries  ; but  it  is  not 
fpun  into  thread  as  in  Europe,  although  it  might  probably  anfwer 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is,  neverthelefs , a plant  very  much  in  ufe. 
For  want  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  compofe 
from  it  different  preparations,  which  throw  them  into  a fort  of 
pleafing  inebriety,  a ftate  of  reverie  that  infpires  gaiety  and  occafions 
agreeable  dreams.  This  kind  of  annihilation  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  this  kind  of  dumber  of  the  foul,  bears  no  refemblance  to 
the  intoxication  produced  by  wine  or  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  French 
language  affords  no  terms  by  which  it  can  be  expreffed.  The  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  keif  to  this  voluptuous  vacuity  of  mind,  this  fort 
of  fafcinating  ftupor. 

The  preparation  moft  in  ufe  from  this  hemp  is  made  by  pounding 
the  fruits  with  their  membranous  capfules  ; the  pafte  refulting 
therefrom  is  baked,  with  honey,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  this 
fweetmeat  is  then  fwallowed  in  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a nut.  The 
poor,  who  footh  their  mifery  by  the  ftupefadtion  produced  by  hemp, 
content  themfelves  with  bruifing  the  capfules  of  the  feeds  in  water, 
and  eating  the  pafte.  The  Egyptians  alfo  eat  the  capfules  without 
any  preparation,  and  they  likewife  mix  them  with  tobacco  for 
fmoking.  At  other  times  they  reduce  only  the  capfules  and  piftils 
to  a fine  powder,  and  throw  away  the  feeds.  This  powder  they 
mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  fmoke  the  mixture  in  a 
fort  of  pipe,  a very  fimple,  but  coarfe  imitation  of  the  Perfian 
pipe.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  ftiell  of  a cocoa-nut  hollowed  and 
filled  with  water,  through  which  a pungent  and  intoxicating  fmoke 
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is  inhaled.  This  manner  of  fmoking  is  one  of  the  moft  ordinary 
paftimes  of  the  women  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Egypt. 

All  thefe  preparations,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  plant  that  fervc 
to  make  them,  are  known  under  the  Arabic  name  of  hafchifch  *, 
which  properly  lignifies  herb , as  if  this  plant  were  the  herb,  or 
plant  of  plants.  The  hafchifch , the  confumption  of  which  is  very 
confiderable,  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  markets.  When  it  is  meant 
to  defignate  the  plant  itfelf,  unconnected  with  its  virtues  and  its  ufe, 
it  is  called  baft. 

Although  the  hemp  of  Egypt  has  much  refemblance  to  ours,  it, 
neverthelefs,  differs  from  it  in  fome  characters  which  appear  to  con- 
ffitute  a particular  fpecies.  On  an  attentive  comparifon  of  this 
hemp  with  that  of  Europe,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  its  flalk  is 
not  near  fo  high  ; that  it  acquires  in  thicknefs  what  it  wants  in 
height  j that  the  port  or  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  that  of  a fhrub, 
the  ffem  of  which  is  frequently  more  than  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  numerous  and  alternate  branches  adorning  it  down  to 
the  very  root.  Its  leaves  are  alfo  not  fo  narrow,  and  lefs  dentated 
or  toothed.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a flronger  fmell,  and  its  fructi- 
fication is  fmaller,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  numerous  than  in  the 
European  fpecies. 

* This  denomination  of  herb  has  led  M.  Niebuhr  into  an  error.  “ The  hafchifch,3 3 
fays  he,  “ is  a fort  of  herb  which  M.  Forfkal,  and  fome  others  who  have  preceded 
((  us  in  the  Eaft,  have  taken  for  the  leaves  of  hemp.”  (Defcription  de  l’Arabie, 
p.  50.)  It  is  neverthelefs  very  certain,  that  the  hafchifch  of  the  Arabs  is  nothing 
more  than  a fpecies,  or  a variety,  of  hemp,  of  which  I have  juft  given  a particular 
account. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

TOMIEH— ABGUTIGE— ROBBERS.—' TAHTA— COPT.— A SICK  MAN,  AND  HOW  THE  AUTHOR 
CHECKS  HIS  ARROGANCE.— CATHOLIC  COPTS— THE  PERSECUTIONS  THEY  UNDERGO— 
ENGRAVED  STONES  AND  MEDALS.  — APPLES— MELONS— DOUM  SAÏD  I,  A SPECIES  OF 
PALM-TREE  IN  THEBAÏS— DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  LEPROSY. 


After  a pretty  long  refidence  at  Siout , during  a great  part  of 
which  I was  indifpofed,  I thought  it  time  to  continue  my  route  to 
the  fouth  of  Egypt  ; but  there  not  being  in  the  harbour  any  boat 
ready  to  afcend  the  Nile,  I was  obliged  to  alter  my  mode  of  tra- 
velling. I accordingly  hired  two  camels  and  fix  afles  to  carry  me  to 
Fchmimm.  We  fet  out  from  Siout  on  the  23d  of  May,  1778,  about 
eleven  in  the  morning  ; and  following  a road  which  fometimes  ran 
near  and  fometimes  led  us  away  from  the  ferpentine  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  we  arrived  at  Tomieh  about  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Tomieh , 
though  the  refidence  of  a kiafchef \ is  a very  fmall  town  : it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a great  number  of  date-trees  and  fome  others  ; and  this 
enclofure  of  foliage  and  verdure  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  towns 
in  this  country,  ferves  to  temper  the  too  intenle  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  to  foften  the  rufiiic  and  miferable  appearance  of  the  habitations. 

This  place  muft  not  be  confounded  with  Ta?nieh,  a large  village, 
the  name  of  which  being  fo  very  fimilar,  might  occafion  fome 
miftake.  The  latter,  which  is  fituated  near  a canal,  is  a dependency 
of  the  kiafchejlick  of  Fdium , and  five  hours  journey  from  Fdium 
itfelf. 

Between  Siout  and  Tomieh  we  came  to  another  confiderable  town 
called  Aboutig'e.  Ruins  of  ancient  edifices  and  rubbifh  denote  this 
to  be  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abotis.  But  all  is  laid  wafte 
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and  deftroyed  ; there  are  here  no  monuments,  nor  even  remarkable- 
fragments,  in  prefervation  ; every  thing  is  thrown  down  and  heaped 
together  in  confufion. 

We  had  conuderable  difficulty  to  procure  accommodation  at 
Tomieh , and  indeed  we  ffiould  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  a ffielter 
for  the  night,  had  I not  had  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the  kiafcheji 
In  the  mofque  there  is  fliewn  a camel  in  ftone,  which  is  feen  to  turn 
towards  Mecca  at  the  time  when  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  fets  out 
from  Cairo,  and  to  turn  back  towards  Cairo  when  it  leaves  Mecca. 
Such  is  the  fable  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  ’Tomieh  ; and  this 
gives  fome  celebrity  to  their  town..  1 had  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  this  miraculous  ftatue. 

We  left  Tomieh  on  the  24th,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
had  not  proceeded  above  two  leagues  before  we  obferved  four  men  on 
horfeback  coming  towards  us.  A peafant  informed  us  they  were 
robbers  ; and,  in  fadt,  they  had  the  look  and  every  appearance  of 
banditti.  They  followed  us  a long  time,  without  faying  a word, 
continuing  to  ride  round  us  ; they  flopped  occafionally,  and  couch- 
ing their  lances,,  and  fetting  their  horfes  at  full  gallop,  threatened  us 
with  an  immediate  attack.  As  we  were  prepared  to  bring  down  all 
the  four,  in  cafe  they  ffiould  approach  too  near  us,  they  caufed  us 
no  uneafinefs,  and  we  were  exceedingly  entertained  with  their 
manœuvres.  Perceiving,  at  length,  that,  fo  far  from  infpiring  us 
with  fear,  they  only  afforded  us  amufement,  they  left  us,  and 
difappeared  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Tahta , a town  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Siout.  The  kiafchef  who  commanded  there 
was  then  encamped  in  the  environs  of  the  village.  He  was  under 
orders  to  march  againfl  fome  Arabs  who  refufed  to  pay  the  accuflomed 
tribute.  We  flopped  here,  in  order  to  take  a momentary  reft,  in- 
tending immediately  to  proceed  on  our  route  ; but  a very  rich  Copt, 
the  fecretary  and  intendant  of  the  kiafchef , being  ill,  requefted  me 
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to  call  at  his  houfe.  I thought  that  after  preferring  fome  remedies  I 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  my  journey,  but  he  entreated  me  to  re- 
main near  him  till  he  was  perfectly  recovered.  It  was  in  vain  for 
me  to  urge  as  a pretext  for  haftening  my  departure,  that  the  Arabic 
prince  Ifmain-Abou- Ali  expeded  to  fee  me.  The  lick  man  allured 
me,  that,  being  very  well  known  to  the  prince,  he  would  write 
a letter  to  inform  him  that  he  had  occalioned  the  delay  of  my  journey. 
This,  however,  I begged  him  not  to  do,  as  the  Arab  Ifmain  was 
perfedly  ignorant  of  my  exidence.  Thinking  that  intereft  would 
have  more  weight  with  the  Copt,  the  people  of  that  nation  being  de- 
bafed  by  meannefs  and  avarice,  the  fad  effeds  of  habitual  flavery,  I 
reprefented  to  him,  that  as  I had  a pretty  numerous  retinue,  the  re- 
fidence  of  fuch  a number  of  Grangers  at  his  houfe  could  not  fail  to 
put  him  to  condderable  expenfe  and  inconvenience.  I received  from 
the  brute  an  anfwer  worthy  of  an  infolent  upftart  : “ Doll  thou 
“ think,”  faid  he,  “ that  the  Orientals  have  no  more  generality  and 
“ greatnefs  of  foul  than  you  Franks , to  whom  the  expenfe  of  an  ad- 
“ ditional  inmate  is  a heavy  burden  ? Were  there  a thoufand  of  you, 

I could,  without  inconvenience,  afford  you  lodging  and  board.” 
I was  therefore  under  the  necedity  of  remaining  with  my  patient, 
whofe  name  was  Malliim-Mourcous . 

His  complaint  appeared  to  me  ferions  ; it  was  a very  violent 
erylipelas,  or  Saint  Anthony’s  fire,  which  covered  entirely  one  lide 
of  his  bread:.  That  part  of  the  body  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
burned,  and  the  patient  felt  as  much  pain  as  he  would  have  done 
from  the  actual  application  of  fire.  He  could  not  bear  near  it  the 
thinned:  clothing  or  linen  ; and  if  his  fhirt,  which  was  very  fine, 
happened  to  touch  it,  he  fereamed  aloud.  He  had  been  afdidted 
with  this  acute  difeafe  for  fome  time.  The  Italian  rniflionaries  at 
Echmimm  had  been  called  in  as  phyficians  ; they  had  bled  him  again 
and  again  ; Hill,  however,  the  malady  had  not  fubdded,  and  they 
had  difeontinued  their  attendance.  If  not  more  fkilful,  I was,  at 
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leaft,  more  fortunate  ; for  at  the  end  of  ten  days  Medium- Mourcous 
was  completely  cured. 

He  could  not  fufficiently  cxprefs  his  joy  and  gratitude.  The  moft 
delicate  attentions  were  lavifhed  upon  me  all  the  time  I remained  at 
his  houfe.  The  evening  before  my  departure,  he  fent  me,  by 
another  Copt,  fome  rouleaux  of  fequins.'  I had  not  forgotten  the 
arrogant  manner  in  which  he  had  at  firft  treated  me,  and  affumingr 
in  my  turn,  a haughty  tone,  I returned  the  money  to  the  bearer, 
charging  him  to  let  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  know,  that  a Frenchman 
rendered  his  fervices  folely  for  the  pleafure  of  being  ufeful,  but  that  he 
could  never  think  of  living;  at  the  exDenfe  of  another  : that  I muft 
therefore  requeft  him  to  prefent  to  Mallihn-Mourcous  a fine  telefcope, 
as  a grateful  return  for  his  hofpitable  entertainment.  The  prefent 
was  accepted,  and  I left  the  Copt  impreffed  with  a more  juft  opinion 
of  Europeans  than  he  appeared  to  have  entertained  on  my  arrival. 

Among  the  number  of  the  Coptic  inhabitants  of  Tahta , there 
were  feveral  Catholics.  The  Copts,  it  is  well  known,  are  one  of 
the  fedts  which  the  Roman  church  condemns  as  heretical.  I fre- 
quently vifited  the  moft  refpedtable  among  them,  and,  to  my  great 
fatisfadlion,  I there  found  their  vicar  an  Egyptian  who  had  paffed  fif- 
teen years  in  a feminaryjaCRome.  He  fpoke  Latin  and  Italian  pretty 
well  ; and  I took  a pleafure  in  converfing  with  a man  whom  I con- 
ftdered  as  an  European.  He  informed  me  that  the  Egyptians  attached 
to  the  Roman  church  were  cruelly  harafted  and  tormented  by  thofe 
of  their  numerous  countrymen,  who  followed  the  herefy  with  which 
they  were  infedted,  and  that  their  moft  determined  and  impla- 
cable perfecutor  was  the  very  man  in  whofe  houfe  I refided.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  kiaf chefs,  he  thence  arrogated  to  himfelf  an 
authority  to  impofe  extortions  on  thofe  of  his  nation  who  had 
adopted  a religious  dodtrine  preached  by  foreigners,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  often  obliged  to  colledt  confiderable  fums  in  order 
to  avert  the  effedts  of  his  animofity.  Accordingly,  thefe  Catholics 
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Were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  poor  and  didreffed,  and  lived  in  a 
date  of  the  mod  abjecd  mifery.  Not  a fingle  Bey,  kiafchef \ or 
Mahometan  in  office,  although  unable  to  difpenfe  with  the  affidancc 
of  the  Copts  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  and  in  the  exercife 
of  their  functions,  placed  any  confidence  in  them,  or  ever  employed 
them  on  any  occafion.  With  a promife  of  happinefs  after  death, 
thefe  Catholics  were  kept  miferable  during  life  ; and  philofophy  is 
not  at  a lofs  to  appreciate  the  fervices  rendered  them  by  our  monks. 

The  vicar  procured  me  a few  fmall  antique  ftones,  the  engraving 
of  which  was  not  deditute  of  merit.  It  was  lefs  difficult  to  colled: 
thefe  works  of  antiquity  in  the  Saïd  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  which 
being  daily  frequented  by  travellers,  they  are  there  become  exceedingly 
fcarce.  In  the  north  of  Egypt,  the  engraved  ftones  and  medals  are 
mod  commonly  found  after  the  heavy  winter  rains,  and  in  the 
fouth,  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  It  is  well  known  that  good 
medals  are  rare  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  there  to  find 
valuable  engraved  dones. 

At  this  feafon  apples,  of  a very  indifferent  quality,  are  to  be  met 
with  at  Tahta:  their  Arabic  name  is  tefha.  There  are  alfo  here 
raifed  a prodigious  quantity  of  mufk-melons,  of  the  fpecies  known 
in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  agour*. 

In  the  plains  of  Tab  ta  are  to  be  feen  the  fird  plants  of  the  fpecies 
of  the  corypha,  or  fan-palm  tree,  peculiar  to  the  upper  part  of 
Egypt,  called  here  down  and  down  Saidi-\.  This  palm,  which  is 
very  common  in  Thebaïs,  flioots  out  feveral  naked  dems,  of  a 
middling  thicknefs.  They  are  deeply  marked,  all  their  length,  with 
circular  rings  ; and  their  top  is  terminated  and  adorned  with  large 
palmate  fan-draped  leaves.  The  fruit  of  this,  like  that  of  other 
palms,  grows  in  bunches  or  cluders.  A clump  of  thefe  trees  pro- 

* Cucumis  foil  Is  palmato-fmuatls,  ponds  globofis  echinatis, — Cucumis  angaria,  L.- 
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duces  a fine  effect.  By  difpofing  their  flems  in  the  form  of  elegant 
-vafes,  Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a pleafure  in  enlivening,  with  the 
verdure  of  thefe  grand  and  beautiful  nofegays,  plains  frequently 
fterilized,  -and  always  parched  up  by  the  rays  of  a burning  fun. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  this  fpecies  of  palm  has  no  other  affi- 
nity to  the  date-tree,  than  the  general  characters  which  confiitute 
their  genus,  and  which  differ  in  great  and  numerous  fpecific  diffimi- 
litudes.  The  Jefuit  Siccard  was  therefore  miftaken  when  he  alferted 
that  the  doum  was  a fpecies  of  wild  date-tree  * ; and  this  obfervation 
is  not  unfeafonable,  becaufe  I have  heard  the  fame  error  repeated  by 
feveral  perfons  otherwife  well  informed. 

Another  erroneous  opinion  propagated  in  regard  to  the  doum,  is,  that 
the  fpecies  of  refinous  gum  which  we  import  from  Africa  and  India 
under  the  name  of  bdellium , and  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
common  myrrh  in  an  imperfeCt  ftate,  exudes  from  its  Items  ; for  it  is 
very  certain,  that  there  is  extracted  from  the  palm-tree  of  Thebaïs 
neither  gum  nor  any  other  analogous  fubftance. 

The  doum  bears  twice  a year.  The  fruit  is  rounded  and  fomewhat 
elongated,  of  the  fize  of  an  orange,  but  of  an  irregular  fhape.  It  is 
one  of  the  articles  of  food  of  the  wretched  part  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Egypt.  They  peel  off  the  outer  fkin,  which  is  red,  and  eat  the 
fpungy,  and  almoft  dry,  fubftance  covering  the  kernel.  Although 
the  Egyptians  confider  this  as  a well-flavoured  fruit,  I found  it  very 
unfavoury.  I cannot  give  a better  idea  of  it  than  by  comparing  it  to 
bad  gingerbread,  having  all  that  fort  of  difagreeable  ficcity  and  in- 
fipid  fweetnefs.  In  America  I have  eaten  a fruit,  the  tafte  of  which 
very  much  refembles  this,  and  which  grows  on  the  courbaril  -f1,  a very 
large  tree  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  new  continent.  The  pithy 

* Mem.  des  Millions  du  Levant,  tome  v.  p.  222.  Granger  has  alfo  confounded 
the  doum  with  the  wild  date-tree. 

f Hymetuza  courbaril , L. 
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fubftance  of  the  down  is  alfo  ufed  medicinally  in  Theba’is.  An  in- 
fufion  of  it  in  water  is  made  with  dates  ; and  this  beverage,  which 
is  cooling  and  gently  aperient,  is  well  calculated,  not  only  to  temper 
the  heat  of  a fever,  but  to  effedt  a cure. 

At  this  place  I met  with  a loathfome  and  horrible  diforder,  of  which 
I had  feen  the  negroes  become  the  unfortunate  victims  in  the  French' 
colony  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  known  under  the  denomination  of 
mal  rouge  (red  difeafe).  An  Egyptian  afflicted  with  it  came  to  me  to 
be  cured.  He  had  loft  the  greater  part  of  the  metacarpal  and  pieta- 
tarfal  bones,  which  had  fucceflively  dropped  off.  The  commencement 
of  this  fpecies  of  leprofy,  which  the  Arabs  call  mad sj  our  dam,  de- 
clares itfelf  by  the  numbnefs,  rednefs,  and  fwelling  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  rednefs  and  fwelling  of  the  ears.  It  is  the  leprofy  of  the 
joints , defer ibed  by  Hillary  *. 

Leprofy,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  not  in  Egypt  confidered  as 
a contagious  diforder  : it  is,  however,  moft  prudent  to  have  no 
communication  with  perfons  infected.  Lepers  of  every  kind,  which, 
although  not  common,  are  far  from  being  fcarce,  are  not  there,  as 
in  Turkey,  fecluded  from  fociety.  The  Egyptians  take  no  precau- 
tion to  preferve  themfelves  from  contagion,  nor  do  they  confider  that 
this  indifference  is  attended  with  the  fmalleft  danger. 

The  leper  at  Tab  ta,  who  was  a man  in  eafy  circumftances,  lived,  as' 
ufual,  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  ate  at  the  fame  table.  The 
bones  which  he  had  remaining  on  his  fingers,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  ready  to  drop  off,  enabled  him  to  feize  hold  of  the  meat 
out  of  the  diflies,  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth  as  well  and  as  quick  as 
thofe  whofe  fingers  were  perfect  ; and  it  was  only  in  confequence  of 
my  advice  that  his  friends  left  off  this  communication  with  fo  dif- 
gufting  an  affociate.. 

* William  TIillary’s  Obfervations  on  the  Change  of  the  Air,  and  the  concomitant 
epidemical  Difeafes  in  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes.  London,  1759. 
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In  other  refpedts,  this  man,  who  was  fixty  years  of  age,  had  all 
the  appearance  of  good  health  : he  fiept  foundly,  had  an  excellent 
appetite,  and  fuffered  no  pain  whatever.  He  felt  only  a violent 
itching  in  his  ringers  and  toes,  when  the  articulations  of  them  began 
to  ulcerate.  None  of  his  family  had  been  attacked  with  this  dif- 
order,  and  he  himfelf  had  not  perceived  any  fymptoms  of  it  till 
within  the  lad  three  or  four  years.  His  dtuation  gave  him  no  un- 
eafinefs ; notwithftanding  his  age  and  his  complaint,  he  had  preferved 
his  vivacity,  and  was  exceedingly  cheerful.  When  I informed  him 
that  his  cure  was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  dull,  he  did  not  appear  at 
all  affedted,  but,  as  if  I had  communicated  to  him  the  mod  agreeable 
intelligence,  cried  out,  in  a joyful  tone,  Allah  k'erim,  God  is  great  ! 

From  a variety  of  obfervations  it  appears,  that  perfons  afflidled  with 
the  leprofy  have  ardent  difpofitions  towards  the  phyfical  pleafures  of 
love.  An  inftance  is  quoted  of  a leper,  who,  on  the  very  night  of 
his  death,  was  feveral  times  hurried  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
perament. I have  feen  at  Canea,  in  the  idand  of  Candia,  great 
numbers  of  lepers,  both  men  and  women,  banifhed  without  the 
gates  of  the  city,  in  miferable  hovels,  where  they  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  the  greateft  excelles  of  voluptuous  irritation.  They  were  fome- 
times  to  be  feen  fatisfying  their  difgufling  and  impetuous  luft  in  open 
day,  by  the  fide  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  near  which  they  lived. 
The  leprofy  to  which  they  were  a prey,  is  the  leprofy  properly  fo 
called,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  lepra,  and  the  fame  as  that  with 
which  the  Jews  were  infedted,  and  which,  among  them,  was  very 
common,  and  even  contagious.  It  was  alfo,  according  to  Galen,  an 
endemical  difeafe  at  Alexandria. 

Curious  to  know  if  the  leper  at  Tahta,  although  attacked  by 
a different  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  felt  the  fame  voluptuous  tranf- 
ports  as  thofe  in  the  ifle  of  Candia,  and  in  feveral  other  countries  in 
Turkey,  I queftioned  him  particularly  upon  the  fubjedt.  He  in- 
genuoudy  related  to  me  the  mod;  fecret  particulars  of  his  matri- 
monial 
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monial  intercourfe.  His  advanced  age  had  not  in  any  refped  weak- 
ened his  temperament.  Burning  with  continual  defires,  not  a day 
pafifed  but  his  wife  more  than  once  experienced  its  eflfeds.  While  he 
was  talking  to  me,  his  countenance  feemed  full  of  exprefhon,  his 
eyes  became  animated,  in  a manner  that  left  no  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid.  But  yet  his  wife,  notwithftanding 
an  intimate  and  habitual  connexion,  felt  no  fymptom  of  his  difeafe, 
nor  any  inconvenience  whatever  ; and  three  children,  the  fruits 
of  their  union,  enjoyed  likewife  the  beft  ftate  of  health.  This 
important  fad  was  confirmed  to  me  by  all  thofe  who  were  moft  in- 
timately acquainted  with,  the  leper’s  family. 

However,  the  leprofy  of  the  joints,  the  mal  rouge  of  the  American 
colonies,  is  there  confidered  as  a very  contagious  diforder,  and  all 
thofe  who  are  infeded  by  it  are  kept  apart.  Having  been  introduced 
by  the  negroes  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  extends  its  'ravages 
among  the  negroes  from  all  the  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
thofe  born  in  America,  and  alfo  among  the  Europeans  who  have 
connexion  with  the  black  women.  The  mildnefs  which  a difeafe, 
cruel  in  its  effeds  in  other  climates,  preferves  in  Egypt,  is  there  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  leprofy  of  that  country,  already  privileged 
in  other  refpeds.  It  appears  even  that  this  influence  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  not  confined  to  Egypt  alone,  but  extends  to  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft.  In  fad,  M.  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  that  at  Bombay, 
where  the  leprofy  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  Indians  in 
general,  it  cannot  be  malignant,  as  thofe  who  are  difeafed  are, 
without  hefitation,  allowed  to  work  along  with  thofe  in  good  health  *. 

As  I am  fpeaking  of  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  maladies  with  which 
mankind  is  afflided,  and  mean  not  to  refume  the  fubjed,  I fhall 
add,  that  I have  alfo  had  occafion  to  fee,  in  Thebaïs,  two  perfons 
eaten  up  by  another  fort  of  leprofy,  which  I have  fince  met  with  in 
the  ifland  of  Scio,  where  it  is  more  common  than  the  ordinary 


* Defcription  de  l’Arabie,  page  121. 
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kprofy  of  the  Jews.  This  fpecies  the  Greeks  there  call  lovia. 
Thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  it  have  a raucous  voice,  are  tormented 
with  a cough,  their  eyebrows  fall  off;  large  flelhy  excrefcences  ap- 
pear all  over  their  body  ; their  nerves  are  contracted,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  fhrink  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ; but  the  bones  of  the 
lingers  and  toes  do  not  drop  off,  as  in  the  kprofy  of  the  joints. 
This  is,  probably,  the  fpecies  which  Hillary  has  diffinguifhed,  in 
the  work  before  quoted,  under  the  denomination  of  the  le  prof  y of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Eaft,  but  it  is  not,  like 
the  former  fpecies,  conlidered  as  very  contagious.  I obferved  at 
Scio,  that  the  perfons  attacked  by  it  were  not  fecluded  from  fociety. 

Thefe  laft  lepers  are  not  tormented  with  the  fame  delires  as  the 
others  in  regard  to  the  phyfical  effeCts  of  love.  It  is  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  proper  attention  not  having  been  paid  to  the  different 
fpecies  of  kprofy,  and  their  different  fymptoms,  that  fo  many  con- 
tradictions have  occurred  with  refpeCt  to  the  temperament  of  the  le- 
prous. It  is  certain  that  the  latter  fort  have  no  difpolition  to  venery. 
The  fufferings  occafioned  by  the  violent  fpafms  with  which  their 
diforder  is  accompanied,  and  which  caufe  the  contraction  of  all  their 
members,  deprive  them  at  once  of  every  kind  of  delire,  as  well  as 
of  the  means  of  gratification,  fuppofing  they  poffeffed  the  power; 
belides,  it  generally  happens  at  a very  advanced  period  of  life. 

Neither  the  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  of  the  Orientals,  were  ac- 
quainted with  a prefervative  againft  the  kprofy,  or  a remedy  for 
its  cure.  A Frenchman,  who  called  himfelf  a phylician,  and 
rambled  over  the  Levant,  pretended  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  a fecret,. 
but  infallible  fpecific,  againll  this  malady.  Among  other  places,  he 
vilited  Canea,  where  the  number  of  lepers  afforded  him  a wide  field 
for  eftablilhing  the  virtue  of  his  valuable  difcovery.  But  as  expe- 
rience did  not  realize  his  fine  promifes,  his  noftrum  had  no  more  re- 
pute than  the  other  panaceas  which  this  quack  hawked  about  from, 
place  to  place.  I very  much  regretted  that  I had  not  provided  my- 
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«elf  with  fome  hemlock  pills  ; it  would  have  been  eafy  for  me  to 
have  made  a trial  of  them,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  prefume 
that  it  would  not  have  been  unfuccefsful  after  the  experiments  of 
M.  Ratlau,  a phyfician  of  Amsterdam,  who  fucceeded  in  caring 
the  elephantiasis  of  Europe  with  thefe  pills,  which  are  ufed  with 
advantage  as  a remedy  for  excrefcences  *. 

I have  never,  either  in  Egypt,  or  in  other  pats  of  the  Levant 
that  I have  vifited,  heard  of  the  leprofy  attached  to  houfes,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  Leviticus  •f* . Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  by 
a metaphor  taken  from  the  leprofy  of  the  body,  the  Orientals  had 
given  the  fame  name  to  certain  ft  rakes  which  eat  into  the  wall  and 
fpread  by  degrees  ; and  he  fufpeCts  that  this  leprofy  of  the  walls 
Tnuft  have  been  more  common,  and  much  more  perceptible  in  the 
EaSt,  where  faltpetre  abounds  Thefe  are  certainly  very  learned 
conjectures,  but  they  are  totally  unfounded.  The  prefent  Orientals, 
in  faCt,  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  the  leprous  ft  rakes  of  build- 
ings, admitting  that  fuch  Strakes  do  Still  there  exift.  Thefe  people 
are  as  little  acquainted  with  another  fort  of  leprofy  which  was  in  the 
garments,  on  the  fubjeét  of  which  the  Jewish  legislator  has  recom- 
mended very  minute  precautions  §.  Thefe  difeafes  of  inanimate 
things,  which  ferved  only  to  form  the  Jews  to  habits  of  cleanlinefs, 
have  difappeared  in  the  Eaft  with  the  dirty  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended. 

Men  with  red  hair  and  beards  are  as  uncommon  in  the  Levant  as 
in  Egypt.  But  this  colour  is  not,  as  fome  perfons  have  imagined  jj, 
an  indication  of  leprofy,  nor  a motive  for  fufpedting  its  existence. 
It  is  not  in  the  Levant,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  that  fo  many 
precautions  are  taken  ; as  in  the  laft  of  thefe  countries,  the  lepers, 

* Michaelis,  Voyageurs  favans  et  curieux,  See.  Sec.  Queft.  ir. 

f Chap.  xiv.  ver.  34,  Sec.  + Work  quoted,  Queft.  12. 

§ Levit.  chap.  xiii.  ver.  47,  Sec.  jj  Work  quoted,  Queft,  28. 
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whatever  be  the  nature  of  their  difeafe,  are  neVer  fequeltrated  ; and  in 
the  Levant  the  inhabitants  never  think  of  fending  them  away,  or 
fhutting  them  up  in  enclofures  without  the  towns,  until  the  leprofy 
has  fhewn  itfelf  fo  as  to  be  evident  to  every  eye.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs  dye  their  beard  of  a reddith  colour, 
by  means  of  the  henné  powder;  and  it  may  be  well  conceived,  that 
if  the  idea  of  leprofy  were  infeparable  from  the  red  colour  of  the 
beard,  they  would  not  be  at  pains  to  have  it  thought  that  they  were 
feized  with  fo  loathfome  a diforder. 

It  would  be  fhewing  little  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians, 
to  imagine,  like  Michaelis,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a German 
phylkian,  that  in  order  to  remove  every  idea  of  leprofy,  they  have 
rendered  univerfal  that  colour  which  could  give  rife  to  fuch  a fuf- 
ficion.  Carrotty  people , adds  he,  have  introduced  this  fajhion,  and 
been  the  firft  to  paint  themf elves  with  the  henné,  in  order  to  difguife 
the  rednefs  of  their  hair.  In  like  manner  patches , at  frjl  ufed  to  hide 
pitnples , have , by  degrees,  become  an  article  of  drefs.  This , I am 
inclined  to  think,  is  the  true  folution  of  the  difficulty*.  All  thefe 
reafonings,  collected  in  the  clofet,  are  contradicted  by  faCts.  Egypt 
is  not  the  land  of  fafhion  ; nor  does  frivolity  there  daily  dictate  new 
cuftoms  or  continual  changes  in  drefs.  There,  clothes  and  manners 
remain  as  they  have  been  for  centuries.  A variation  in  them,  which 
is  a proof  of  levity  of  difpofition,  is  no  part  of  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Betides,  it  is  a mrftake  that  the  cuftom 
of  dying  the  beard  with  henné  is  there  univerfal.  I have  never  feen. 
it  adopted  but  by  two  or  three  Arabic  princes.  Laftly,  would  the 
red  have  occalion  to  paint  themfelves  red,  in  order  to  difguife  their 
colour  ? 

* Work  already  quoted.  Quell.  28- 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SOUHAJE.— ITALIAN  RECOLLECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROPAGANDA  ; THEIR  INCIVI- 
LITY; THEIR  MODE  OF  LIFE  ; THEIR  CONVENT.— LETTER  FROM  THEIR  SUPERIOR.— CATHO- 
LIC COPTS.— ECHMIMM.— PANOPOLIS.— CATHOLIC  PRIEST.— ANTIQUE  FIGURE— MOSQUE,— 
PLAINS  OF  ECHMIMM— MELONS.— COURTESANS.— CHRYSOMELA. 

Leaving  Tahta  on  the  morning  of  the  ift  of  June,  we  continued 
to  travel  to  the  fouthward,  upon  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  which 
in  its  çourfe  makes  here  great  finuofities.  Tired  of  following  the 
flow  and  heavy  pace  of  the  camels,  and  relying  on  the  aflurance  that 
had  been  given  me  refpeddng  the  fafety  of  the  roads,  I went  on  before 
with  two  of  my  party.  Having  made  fome  progrefs,  I flopped  for 
my  other  companions,  but  they  did  not  make  their  appearance. 
After  having  fpent  the  beft  part  of  the  day,  which  was  exceflively 
hot,  in  waiting  for  them,  in  vain,  I proceeded  to  Souhaje , in  the  per- 
fuafion  that  the  reft  of  my  party  had  been  attacked  and  ftripped  by  a 
gang  of  robbers,  perhaps  by  thofe  who,  before  our  arrival  at  Tahta , 
had  watched  our  motions  and  followed  us  for  fome  time. 

Souhaje , feven  leagues  from  Tahta , is  a large  village,  built  near  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Above  it,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  flow  into  a great  canal,  which  conveys  them  into 
the  plains  to  the  weft  ward.  The  kiafchef  of  Souhaje  in  lifted  that  I 
fhould  fup  with  him,  and  fleep  at  his  houfe.  Plis  civilities  did  not 
tranquillize  me,  or  remove  the  uneafinefs  with  which  I was  cruelly- 
agitated  from  the  idea  of  the  lofs  of  my  companions,  as  well  as  of 
my  baggage,  in  a country  where  I was  deprived  of  every  hope  of  re- 
fource. 

1 fet 
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I fet  off  the  next  morning  before  daybreak,  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Nile,  and  repair  to  Echmimm , which  is  fituated  upon  the  eaft  bank. 

I learned  from  the  mailer  of  the  ferry-boat,  that  my  companions  and 
their  camels  had  arrived  there  the  evening  before  at  a very  early  hour. 
The  camel-drivers  had  conducted  them  by  a much  fhorter  route 
than  that  which  I had  taken,  and  which  I had  rendered  more  cir- 
cuitous by  penetrating  too  far  into  the  country. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Echmimm , a town  built  at  a full  half  league 
from  the  Nile,  I flew  to  the  convent  of  the  Italian  Recolle&s  of 
the  Propaganda , where  I had  appointed  to  meet  my  companions. 

I found  them,  in  their  turn,  very  uneafy  about  me,  and  upon  the 
point  of  recroffmg  the  river  to  endeavour  to  find  me  out.  They  in- 
formed me  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with  : it  could  not  well 
have  been  more  rude  and  unhofpitable.  It  was  not  without  making 
a great  many  difficulties,  that  the  monks  allowed  them  to  pals  the 
night  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  it  had  been  intimated  to 
them,  that  they,  as  well  as  myfelf,  mull  provide  another  lodg- 
ing. 

I was  received  in  a manner  equally  rude.  When  I entered  the 
court,  in  the  middle  of  which  our  baggage  was  thrown,  one  of  the 
monks  was  walking  in  a gallery  ; he  pretended  not  to  perceive  me, 
and  withdrew  into  an  apartment.  I went  up,  and  faw  a young 
man,  a complete  monkifh  puppy,  whofe  fair  and  florid  complexion 
fhewed  that  his  apollolical  zeal  did  not  often  expofe  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  His  chin  was  lhaded,  yet  not  encumbered,  by  a little  beard,  nicely 
combed,  and  fymmetrically  tapered  ; and  every  thing  about  him  an- 
nounced the  moll  refined  attention  to  drefs,  as  well  as  the  conceited  man- 
ners of  a coxcomb.  My  fun-burnt  face  appeared  to  llartle  him  ; the 
wrinkles  of  ill-humour  furrowed  his  feminine  forehead,  while  with 
a look  of  difdain  he  furveyed  me  from  top  to  toe.  The  paltry 
wretch  fcarcely  deigned  to  raife  himfelf  from  the  fofa  on  which 
he  was  reclined  rather  than  feated,  and  he  fuffered  me  to  remain 
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{landing  before  him,  telling  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  commu- 
nity had  been  pleafed  to  receive  my  attendants  and  my  baggage,  and 
that  nothing  would  be  demanded  of  me  for  this  ad:  of  hofpitality. 
Before  I made  any  reply  to  fo  great  an  exertion  of  generality,  I pre- 
fented  to  him  the  letter  which  their  Superior  general  had  given  me 
for  this  convent,  and  in  which  he  recommended  me  to  the  attention 
of  thefe  monks.  He  read  the  letter  with  a fmile  of  contempt,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  not  himfelf  the  fuperior,  but  would  go  and 
look  for  him  ; and  then,  without  condefcending  either  to  fpeak  to  me 
or  look  at  me  again,  he  turned  himfelf  about  upon  his  fofa. 

The  letter  of  the  fuperior,  a real  capucinade , could  not,  however, 
have  been  more  precife  nor  more  prefiing.  It  is  as  follows  : 


“ PeverendiJJimo  Padre  Procurators  eccellentijjimo  ed  Amico  cariflimo . 

“ Efiendofi  a noi  prefifentato  Phonoratilfimo  fignor  Sonnini,  offi- 
“ ciale  di  marina  delle  truppe  reggie  Francefe,  et  avendoci  notificato 
“ il  fuo  defiderio,  che  è per  portarfi  in  quelle  parti  dell’  fuperior 
“ Egitto,  per  offervare  quelle  antichità  ed  inlinuarli  ove  li  trovano,  e 
“ per  ta  1*  effetto  avendoci  anche  parlato  rilluftre  fignor  Carlo  Maga-' 
“ Ion  quivi  mercante  Francefe,  noftro  carifiimo  amico  e ben  affetto  : 
“ per  cio  prego  le  loro  P.  P.  R.R.  ufarle  tutte  quelle  cortefie,  e ca- 
“ rità  al  noftro  ftato,  e poverta  feraphica,  convenoveli,  e poflibile 
“ con  dirigerlo  ancora  accio  ottenga  il  fuo  intento,  e di  darle  il  modo 
“ di  prefentarfi  ai  capi  degli  Arabi,  per  i quali  tiene  lettere  racom- 
“ manditizie  da  quefti  Sanagieck,  e cio  afinchè  li  preftano  tutta  l’af- 
“ fiftenza  e li  diano  tutte  le  necefiarie  guide,  etc.  E tanto  fperando 
“ dalle  loro  innate  bonta  ed  attendendone  un  buon  excito,  ai  loro 
“ commandi  fempre  pronto,  ed  arriccommandandomi  allé  loro  lante 
“ oraziom,  abbraccindole  di  vero  cuore,  li  do  la  feraphica  benedi- 

“ tione. 
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i(  done*  e fono  di  fua  procuratione  reverendiffima  fuo  umilifïïmo  et  de- 
u votifnmo  fervidore, 

“ Frate  Gervasio  d’Ermea,  Prcfidente. 

Cairo,  t 2 Marzo  1778. 

“ A Rev . Pad . Cede  one  de  Bavicra,  Prefi dente,  Achmimm 

For  fear  of  lofing  all  patience,  I quitted  this  infolent  fellow,  and 
went  down  into  the  court  in  which  we  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 
I fent  after  a lodging  in  the  town  ; and  as  this  was  not  eafy  to*  be 
found,  I continued  waiting  the  event  till  the  afternoon,  without 
feeing  either  the  fuperior  or  any  perfon  belonging  to  the  houfe  ; 
neither  did  any  of  the  monks  make  their  appearance  when  my  bag- 
gage was  loading  on  the  camels.  Upon  leaving  the  houfe,  however, 
I fent  them  a patacke  as  payment  for  my  companions’  night’s  lodging  ; 

* Tranflation  of  this  letter. 

“ To  the  Right  Reverend  Father,  Cede  on  of  Bavier a,  P reft dent  at  Achmimm. 

“ M.  Sonnini,  a naval  officer  in  the  French  king’s  fervice,  having  prefented  himfelf 
“ to  us,  and  communicated  to  us  his  defire  of  travelling  into  Upper  Egypt,  in  order  to 
(s  examine  the  antiquities  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; M.  Charles  Magalon,  a French 
“ merchant  of  this  city,  our  well-beloved  friend,  having  alfo  fpoken  to  us  to  the 

fame  effect,  I entreat  you,  my  reverend  fathers,  to  {hew  him  all  the  civilities,  afii 
t(  duities,  and  charity  that  your  profeffion  and  feraphic  poverty  will  admit  of;  to  dire6t 
(C  him,  befides,  fo  that  he  may  fulfil  his  intentions  ; to  enable  him  to  prefent  him- 
“ felf  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Arabs,  for  whom  he  has  letters  of  recommendation  from 
w the  Sangiacks,  that  he  may  receive  from  them  every  poffible  affiftance,  and  that 
“ they  may  furnifh  him  with  all  the  necefiary  guides,  &c.  See. 

“ Hoping  all  this  from  your  natural  gooduefs,  and  expelling  a profperous  iflue, 
“ I am  always  at  your  command  ; I recommend  myfelf  to  your  holy  prayers  ; I em- 
“ brace  you  with  all  my  heart  ; I give  you  my  feraphic  benedi&ion  ; and  I am  your 
tf  reverence’s  moft  humble  and  moil  devoted  fervant, 

“ Brother  Gervai&e  d’Ermea,  Prefdent. 

u Cairo , ilth  March , 1778.” 

but 
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but  they  did  not  venture  to  carry  their  incivility  fo  far  as  to  accept  it, 
and  thought  proper  to  fend  it  back. 

If  the  reception  I met  with  from  thefe  pretended  miflionaries  be 
compared  to  that  which  I daily  experienced  from  the  Arabs,  the  Ma- 
malûks,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  the  hofpitality  of  the  one 
and  of  the  others  may  be  eafily  appreciated.  The  Granger  was  ad- 
mitted with  franknefs,  and  even  with  difinterefled  cordiality,  into 
the  houfe  or  tent  of  the  half-civilized  native  of  this  country  ; and  he 
was  expofed  to  the  humiliation  of  being  flighted  by  Europeans, 
among  whom  he  might  naturally  expeCt  to  find  that  affability  which 
makes  friends  and  countrymen  of  thofe  who  meet  in  diflant  climates, 
whatever  might  be  the  part  of  Europe  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  The  evening  before,  an  auftere  Muflulman,  who,  from  fu- 
perftitious  pride,  considers  an  European  as  almofl:  unworthy  to  ap- 
proach him,  had  compelled  me  to  fhare  the  comforts  of  his  houfe  and 
table;  and  the  next  day,  the  only  Franks  refident  in  a great  city, 
where,  like  myfelf,  they  were  foreigners  and  only  tolerated,  gave  me 
the  moll  contumelious  reception. 

But,  debafed  by  their  inftitution,  thefe  Italian  monks,  of  one 
of  the  orders  characterized  by  floth  and  ignorance,  and  the  moft  feru- 
puloufly  obferved  rule  of  which  is  to  wallow  in  abundance  at  the  ex - 
penfe  of  others,  and  by  the  abjeCt  means  of  mendicant  collections, 
were  in  general  taken  from  the  loweft  and  moft  vitiated  clafs  of  the 
people. 

There  were  no  more  than  three  RecolleCts  in  the  convent  at  Ech- 
mimm.  From  what  I could  obferve  of  their  habitation,  I conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  not  having  feen  fo  handfome  a one  for  a long 
time.  Equally  fpacious  and  well-built,  it  might  pafs  for  a palace, 
when  compared  to  the  houfes  of  the  natives.  The  employment  of 
thefe  men,  whom  Mr.  Bruce  has  reprefented  as  perfectly  deftitute 
both  of  imderftanding  and  knowledge  *,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 

* Travels  to  difeover  the  Source  of  the  Nile*  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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monks  in  Europe;  namely,  to  make  dupes,  and  amafs  riches  ; and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  fear  of  expofing  to  the  difcerning 
eyes  of  Europeans  a mode  of  life  that  would  have  rendered  them 
contemptible,  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  for  their  behaving  to 
me  in  fo  rude  a manner. 

At  Echmimm  there  are  a great  number  of  Catholic  Copts.  I was 
told  that  they  formed  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  place.  By 
the  diflemination  of  falfehood  and  deception,  thefe  monks  drain  the 
people  of  their  money.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  they  are 
held  in  no  great  eftimation  among  their  flocks.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
fpecflable  Copts  of  Echmimm  came  to  pay  me  a vifit  in  the  houfe 
which  I occupied  ; and  he  fpoke  to  me  of  the  Francifcans  in  very 
contemptuous  terms.  They  had,  he  faid,  a great  deal  of  money  ; 
this  was  the  reafon  of  their  difdaining  to  receive  me;  though,  in 
former  times,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  me  for  an  in- 
mate. This  Egyptian  complained  heavily  of  their  fpirit  of  avarice. 
The  poor  were  forfaken  by  them,  while  the  rich  continually  faw 
them  at  their  doors.  I was  likewife  informed  that  they  made  bitter 
complaints  of  Bruce,  the  Englifh  traveller,  who,  having  flopped  for 
fome  time  at  their  houfe,  had  probably  not  confented  to  fatisfy  their 
rapacity,  by  paying  them  for  their  venal  hofpitality,  at  an  exorbitant 
rate. 

Here,  as  Welhas  at  Tahta , the  Catholics  had  aprieft  of  their  nation. 
He  alfo  had  fpent  ten  years  at  Rome  ; he  fpoke  Italian  fluently,  and 
Latin  tolerably  well.  But,  lefs  artful  than  the  miflionaries,  he  was 
in  the  greateft  diftrefs.  Jealous  of  his  profeflion,  of  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  to 
which  he  had  applied  himfelf,  thefe  evangelical  men  tormented  and 
perfecuted  him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ; and,  like  faithful  ob- 
fervers  of feraphic  charity,  they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  traducing 
him,  and  of  doing  him  every  poflible  injury. 

Were  the  houfes  of  Echmimm  better  built,  it  would  be  a handfome 
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town.  The  ffreets  are  wide  and  ftraight.  This  difpofition  of  the 
ffreets,  without  which  no  city  can  have  any  prétendons  to  beauty,  is, 
in  general,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  towns  of  Egypt;  the 
ftreets  of  which  are  very  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconveniently  laid 
out.  But  the  houfes  of  this  town,  like  thofe  of  the  other  confider- 
able  places  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Egypt,  are  built  with  bricks,  not 
burnt,  but  limply  kneaded  with  mud,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  Thefe 
bricks  are  cemented  with  earth.  This  fort  of  mafon-work,  which 
gives  the  buildings  a grayifh  tint,  forms  a dull  and  gloomy  profped. 
Should  a change  take  place  in  the  feafons,  and  were  it  to  rain  in  this 
country,  as  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  borders  upon  the  fea,  the  ce- 
ment of  the  bricks  would  foon  give  way,  and  the  houfes  tumble  down. 
Thofe  belonging  to  perfons  of  confequence  either  from  their  employ- 
ment or  their  riches,  are  more  folid,  being  conffruded  of  bricks  half 
burnt.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  feveral  rows  of  lartre  earthen 

O 

pots  of  different  fliapes  and  fizes,  which  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  pigeons  ; 
and  almoff  all  the  dwellings  have  on  their  flat  roofs  a pigeon-houfe 
in  the  form  of  a fpacious  fquare  tower. 

The  town  is  furrounded  on  the  eaftern  fide  by  a chain  of  ffeep  and 
barren  mountains,  which  refled:  the  heat  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
render  it  fometimes  infupportable.  I never  felt  it  fo  violent  as  on 
the  3d  of  June,  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Echmimm.  At  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  mercury  in  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  placed  in 
the  Iliade,  rofe  to  36°.  The  wind  was  at  north-eaft  ; but  though  it 
blew  firong,  it  inflamed  inflead  of  cooling  the  air,  the  fandy  plains 
over  which  it  had  paffed  having  made  it  contrad  an  intenfe  degree  of 
heat. 

Panopolis  and  Ckemmis  are  the  fame  city,  under  two  names,  one 
of  which  is  Greek,  the  other  Egyptian;  and  the  Egyptian  name 
ffill  fubfifts  at  this  day  in  that  of  Echmimm  *.  Remains  of  the  an- 

- # Danville,  Mémoire  fur  la  Difference  des  Latitudes  et  des  Longitudes  entre  Alexan- 
drie et  Sienne.  Mémoires  de  l’Académie  des  Infcriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  tome  xxix. 
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cient  city  are  yet  to  be  feen  to  the  eaft  ward , and  near  the  walls  that  furround 
the  modern  town.  I there  obferved  an  enormous  mafs  confifting  of  a 
lingle  block  of  ftone.  Upon  one  of  its  Tides  was  engraved,  in  large 
characters , a Greek  infcription  which  is  almoft  entirely  effaced,  and 
I could  diftinguifh  clearly  no  other  part  of  it  than  the  word  Ti  b fi- 
ni o.  A portion  of  this  remarkable  ftone,  and  confequently  of  the 
infcription,  is  concealed  in  the  ground.  That  which  appears  above 
it  is  feventeen  feet  in  length,  eight  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  four 
in  thicknefs.  Underneath  the  uncovered  part  of  this  large  block, 
the  earth  is  excavated  ; this  affords  the  facility  of  feeing  the  paintings 
with  which  the  furface  facing  the  ground  is  covered.  In  the  middle 
is  diftinguifhable  a fphere  with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The 
colour  which  has  bed;  withftood  time  and  devaluation  is  an  azure 
blue;  the  other  colours  are  fcarcely  vilible. 

This  ftony  mafs  is  white  and  of  a calcareous  nature;  it  contains 
a great  number  of  foffil  fhells.  It  is  the  fame  fort  of  Hone  as  the 
rocks  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  But  having  been  expofed  to 
the  air  for  a great  length  of  time,  it  has  acquired  a hardnefs  which 
the  rock  does  not  poffefs,  when  firft  taken  from  the  quarries. 

By  the  fide  of  this  block  is  to  be  feen  another,  but  of  a fmaller 
lize  ; this  is  almoft  entirely  covered  with  earth.  The  women  of  the 
country  have  perforated  in  it  a fmall  cavity  or  aquedud,  in  which, 
by  fecret  and  natural  irrigations,  they  pretend  to  procure  fecundity. 

A little  farther,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  are  to  be  obferved  * 
but  no  part  of  their  general  plan  is  now  diftinguifhable  ; all  is  over- 
thrown. Large  ftones,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  I have  juft  mentioned, 
exhibit  the  remains  of  hieroglyphics  and  paintings. 

The  prieft  of  the  Catholic  Copts  had  the  goodnefs  to  point  out  to 
me  the  curio/ities  of  Ecbmimm  and  its  environs.  On  our  return  from 
one  of  thefe  excurfions,  this  inoffenfive  man  took  me  to  his  habita- 
tion. His  apartment,  which  was  very  confined,  was  fimple  but 
dean;  he  had  there  colleded  feveral  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  he 

regretted 
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regretted  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  offer  me,  having  pro- 
mifed  to  fend  them  to  a Venetian  merchant  at  Cairo.  In  faCt,  he 
poffeffed  nothing  of  any  great  value.  A number  of  fragments  of 
emeralds,  pierced  for  amulets,  fome  idols  of  porcelain,  one  of  ala- 
bafter,  but  entirely  fpoiled,  and  a wooden  figure  two  feet  high, 
compofed  the  whole  collection  of  this  worthy  Copt,  who,  while  I 
was  at  his  apartments,  loaded  me  with  civilities. 

In  Plate  XXI.  is  reprefented  the  wooden  figure,  in  better  prefer- 
vation  than  any  of  thofe  which  the  Copt  had  collected.  Upon  fome 
parts  of  this  image,  the  remains  of  the  painting  with  which  it  had 
been  covered,  were  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  is  a mufician,  a trumpeter  % 
but  the  figure  is  not  Egyptian  : it  relates  to  the  Greek  or  Roman 
cuftoms  ; and  there  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  it  was  made  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  were  matters  of  Egypt. 

An  ancient  mofque  is  ffill  the  objeCt  of  the  veneration  of  the 

Chriftians,  who  pretend  that  it  was  formerly  one  of  their  churches. 

The  Copts  affert  that  it  had  been  built  upwards  of  a thoufand  years  : 

this  is  a falfehood.  Indeed  the  edifice  is  falling  in  every  part;  but 

its  conttruCtion,  as  unftable  as  that  of  the  mott  modern  houfes,  fuf- 
% 

ficiently  demonttrates  that  it  is  not  the  workmanfhip,  of  a period 
when  buildings  poffeffed  greater  folidity.  This  temple  is  fpacious, 
and  has  feveral  entrances  ; its  periphery  is  lighted  by  a line  of  con- 
tiguous windows.  The  interior,  fimilar  to  that  of  all  the  mofques 
in  this  country,  is  a large,  empty,  and  naked  enclofure;  but  the 
fmall  granite  pillars  by  which  it  is  fupported,  and  which  were  taken 
from  among  the  ruins  of  Panopolis , excite  admiration. 

The  cultivated  grounds  in  the  environs  of  Echmimm  enjoy  a high 
reputation  for  fertility.  They  produce  the  fineft  corn  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  fugar-canes,  and  cotton  which  ferves  for  the  fupply  of  a ma- 
nufactory of  coarfe  calicoes.  Gardens,  where  different  fpecies  of 
plants  grow  under  the  fhade  of  the  fruit-trees,  there  afford  an  abun- 
dant provifion  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  furnifh  an  agreeable  fhel- 
i ter 
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ter  againd  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The  date-trees  and  palms 
of  Theba'is  are  likewife  to  be  found  there  in  great  numbers.  The 
apple-trees  yield  larger  and  better  fruit  than  thofe  of  Tahta  ; but  the 
water-melons  are  fmall,  and  of  a quality  very  inferior  to  thofe  I had 
eaten  at  Siout.  The  markets  were  filled  with  a prodigious  quantity 
of  mu’fk-melons  ( agour J,  among  which  I faw  fome  of  an  enor- 
mous fize.  Thefe  fruits  do  not  allume  any  regular  form  ; fome  are 
round,  others  oval,  and  fome  are  by  no  means  thick,  though  much 
elongated  like  a large  cucumber.  In  other  refpeds,  the  melons  of 
this  fpecies  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a bad  quality;  their  pulp  is 
in  lipid-  and  not  at  all  fweet.  It  is  a rarity  to  meet  with  any  that  are 
tolerable,  and  good  ones  are  not  to  be  had  : neverthelefs,  there  is  a 
prodigious  confumption  of  them,  as  the  people  in  Upper  Egypt  find 
in  thefe  mulk-melons  a very  cheap  aliment,  which  allays  the  third: 
and  mitigates  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  occafioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  ; but  good  water-melons  produce  a more  certain  and 
far  more  agreeable  effed . 

The  town  of  Echmimm , like  all  thofe  of  Egypt,  contains  a crowd 
of  priedeffes  addicted  to  the  worlhip  of  a difguding  fenfuality  ; they 
are,  confequently,  devoted  to  the  gratifications  of  only  the  molt 
brutilh  of  mankind.  In  fome  celebrated  works  the  pencil  has  de- 
lineated, in  a magical  dyle,  the  graces  and  the  fedudive  manœuvres 
of  thefe  nymphs  of  pleafure  ; but,  however  brilliant  the  colouring 
with  which  fuch  a picture  may  be  animated,  it  vanilhes  under  the 
fponge  of  rigid  truth. 

In  fad,  though  it  may  be  true,  as  has  been  aflerted,  that  in  all 
the  places  of  any  confequence  in  Egypt  there  are  a great  number  of 
courtefans,  it  is  falfe  that,  defined  to  the  enjoyment  of  travellers, 
the  latter  are  not  obliged  to  pay  them  ; that  they  have  been  bequeathed, 
by  charitable  fouls,  for  the  purpofes  of  proditution  ; and  that  mef- 
fengers  of  gallantry  are  in  waiting  to  condud  the  traveller  to  the 
temple  where  the  young  priedeffes  fo  difinterededly  offer  up  their 

facrifices. 
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facrifices.  The  panegyric  that  has  been  made  on  their  charms,  their 
eafy  fhape,  their  beautiful  hips,  the  fafcinating  and  elegantly  tapering 
Hope  of  their  waift,  in  fhort,  on  their  foie  wifhof  pleafing  and  exciting 
defire  by  their  attractions,  is  alfo  a tififue  of  errors  ; but  what  is  not 
lefs  falfe,  is  the  kind  of  generofity  with  which  fuch  authors  have 
been  pleafed  to  honour  the  improper  conduCt  of  thefe  girls,  by  af- 
ferting  that,  fatisficd  with  being  beloved  and  preferred  to  their  com- 
panions, they  never  had  any  defign  upon  the  traveller’s  purfe. 

The  poor  creatures  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  public  places  of  the 
cities  of  Egypt  make,  like  our  ftreet-walkers  in  Europe,  a trade  of 
felling  the  femblance  of  pleafure.  They  endeavour  to  attraCl  the  men  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  extort  as  much  from  them  as  they  poflibly 
can,  and  often  fleece  them  with  as  much  addrefs  as  the  moft  artful  of 
our  courtefans.  On  the  other  hand,  among  thofe  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
ravifhing  details  of  that  beauty  which  has  been  fo  unjuftly  afcribed  to 
them  would  be  fought  for  in  vain.  None  are  there  to  be  feen  but 
wretched  beings,  in  general  ugly,  badly  clothed,  and  forbidding  by  the 
excefs  of  their  effrontery,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable 
in  thefe  countries,  as  they  are  the  only  women  who  go  with  their 
faces  uncovered,  and  fpeak  to  men  in  public  ; more  difgufting  ftill 
on  account  of  the  numberlefs  and  frightful  diforders  with  which 
they  are  infeCted  ; in  a word,  uniting  all  the  horrors  of  libertinifm, 
without  pofleffing  the  leaft  of  its  allurements.  Such  are,  in 
truth,  thefe  women,  who  can  have  no  attractions  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  moft  brutal.  Let  thofe  youths  who,  feduced  perhaps  by  the 
flattering  picture  that  has  been  drawn  of  the  Egyptian  Venufes , 
might  wifti  for  an  opportunity  of  adoring  them,  banifti  all  caufe  of 
regret.  They  would  find  them  only  difagreeable  objects,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  whom  moft  of  the  courtefans  of  Europe  might  pafs  for 
angels. 

In  order  to  eradicate  every  falfe  impreflion  that  may  have  been  left 
by  the  perufal  of  fuch  miftatements,  I muft  not  omit  to  mention, 
4 that 
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that  afTociations  of  women  of  pleafure,  far  from  being  a legal  efta- 
blifhment  in  Egypt,  are  not  fo  much  as  tolerated  : the  commandants 
of  the  towns  expel  all  thofe  againft  whom  there  is  any  complaint. 
I have  even  feen  fome  of  the  more  rigid  kiafchefs  who  would  fuffer 
none  of  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  to  enter  the  limits  of  their  jur-if- 
didtion. 

Returning  one  day  from  the  gardens  of  Echmimm , I found  a 
chryfomela  attached  to  the  tuft  of  my  turban  ; it  Ruck  fo  clofely, 
that  I could  not  difengage  it  but  at  the  expenfe  of  its  tarfi.  The 
length  of  this  infedt  was  five  lines  and  a half,  and  its  breadth  rather 
more  than  two  lines  ; its  eyes  were  large  and  elliptical  ; the  upper  part 
of  its  head  was  fpeckled  with  very  fmall  fpots,  as  well  as  its  corfelet, 
which  was  marginated.  It  had  a clypeus  between  its  elytra.  Rows 
of  fmall  fpots,  between  which  were  other  fpeckles  irregularly  dif- 
tributed,  were  diftinguifhable  upon  the  elytra  which  covered  the 
wings. 

No  colours  could  be  richer  than  thofe  of  this  chryfomela  ; above, 
it  was  of  a fhining  green  mixed  with  a dazzling  gold  colour  ; 
underneath,  this  golden  green  was  fhaded  with  brown  ; its  large  eyes 
were  like  globular  particles  of  the  fined:  gold,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
was  ftill  heightened  by  a black  dripe  eroding  them  longitudinally  in 
the  middle.  The  thighs  and  legs  were  of  the  fame  mixed  colour  as 
the  under  part  of  the  body  ; Iadly,  the  tarfi  and  antennæ  were  black. 

The  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Echmimm , furnifhes  fifh  in  great 
abundance.  The  fpecies  that  I faw  there  mod;  commonly  is  the 
bayatte , which  grows  to  a very  large  fize  without  its  flavour  ac- 
quiring any  great  improvement  *. 

* See  page  475,.  and  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

ITALIAN  MONKS.  — COPTIC  PRIEST.  — EXCESSIVE  HEAT.  — BARDIS.  — DOUM.  — MONKS 
OF  FARSCHOUT.—  ARABIC  PRINCE— FARSCHOUT.— THE  AUTHOR’S  BOAT  PUT  IN  REQUI- 
SITION.— THE  JUSTICE  WHICH  THE  ARABIC  PRINCE  CAUSED  TO  BE  RENDERED  HIM— 
AVANIE  IMPOSED  BY  A MAMALUK— DEPARTURE  FROM  SAHET— RAFTS  OF  WATER- 
MELONS— CROCODILE— HOU,  DIOSPOLIS  PAR  VA— KAFR  ESSAÏD— RAFTS  OF  EARTHEN 
VESSELS— BIRDS.— DOGS— A DANGEROUS  PART  OF  THE  NILE ACCIDENT  THAT  HAP- 

PENED TO  THE  AUTHOR’S  BOAT— EL  BAB,  ANOTHER  DANGEROUS  PLACE. 


Before  i quitted  Echmimm , I was  obliged  to  have  a concife 
correfpondence  with  the  Italian  miffionaries,  of  whom  I had  never 
once  thought,  and  whom  I had  not  feen  during  my  whole  hay. 
The  mailer  of  the  boat  who  had  brought  me  to  Siout  was  returned 
to  Cairo,  where  he  was  to  take  in  a lading  for  Upper  Egypt.  He 
had  promifed  to  bring  me  whatever  fhould  be  entrulled  to  him  for  my 
life  by  my  countrymen  in  that  city.  We  had  agreed,  that  the  con- 
vent of  the  monks  of  Echmimm  fhould  be  the  place  where  he  would 
find  me,  or  at  leall  get  intelligence  of  my  route  ; I therefore  wrote 
to  the  fuperior,  that  I expedted  from  him  a fervice,  which  I fhould 
have  been  fure  of  receiving  from  the  meaneft  of  the  fellahs , namely, 
to  fend  the  rcis  to  me  at  Farfchout , whither  I was  about  to  proceed. 
1 added,  that  I fhould  not  fail  to  make  known  in  Europe  his  fhame- 
ful  behaviour  to  me,  and  thereby  to  confirm  the  bad  opinion  which 
Mr.  Bruce  had  propagated  refpedting  their  community.  My  letter 
was  in  Latin,  which  he  anfivered  in  the  fame  language,  in  a flyle  of 
dulnefs,  perfidy,  and  mean  nefs,  the  true  charadleriflics  of  monks. 
His  anfwer  was  in  thefe  words  : 


A.  E 


*'*  Achmimt 
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“ Achmim , die  7 Junii, 

“ Cum  venerit  conductor  navis,  illico  mittam  Farfchutum,  quia 
“ fervire  fuæ  illubribimæ  domination!,  non  fervitutem  dico,  fed 
“ honorem.  Quod  autem  fua  illubriflima  dominatio  non  fuerat 
“ recepta  illo  honore,  qui  debebatur  fuæ  conditioni,  non  fuit  eiç 
“ parte  mea  inurbanitas,  fed  cafus  et  error,  de  'quo  errore  veniam 
“ petii  coram  interprète  illubribimæ  fuæ  dominationis  ; quam,  quod 
“ impetraverim  fperare  me  jubent  fua  innata  dementia  et  generobtas; 
“ quod  autem  non  adierim  in  propria  perfona  fuam  illubribimam 
“ dominationem,  me  confulio  faciei  meæ  prohibebat  ; interim  gra- 
“ tiobs  fuis  favoribus  me  perenice  commendans,  perbbo  illubribimæ 
“ dominationis  fuæ  humillimus  in  Chribo  fervus, 

“ Fr.  Josephus  a Bavaria  *.** 

If  I had  reafon  to  complain  of  men,  who  are  bt  for  no  fort  of 
good,  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  go,  but  from  whom  I 
had  bill  a right  to  exped  the  common  marks  of  civility,  which  it 
was  not  my  intention  fhould  be  gratuitous,  I cannot  fufficiently  ex- 


* Lranjlation. 

“ Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mafter  of  the  boat,  I fhall  immediately  fend  him  to 
“ Farfchout;  for  I confider  it  not  a duty,  but  an  honour  to  ferve  your  moft  illuftrious 
“ Lordjhip.  If  your  moft  illuftrious  Lordjhip  was  not  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
u your  ftation  (1),  it  did  not  proceed  from  a want  of  politcnefs  on  my  part,  but  from 
“ accident  and  a miftake  (2)  ; for  which  I alked  pardon  in  prefence  of  your  moft; 
“ illuftrious  Lordjhip'?,  interpreter  ; and  I had  no  doubt  but  I had  obtained  it  from 
“ your  natural  generality  and  goodnefs.  The  reafon  that  I did  not  perfonally  wait 
“ upon  your  moft  illuftrious  Lordjhip,  was,  that  the  confufion  of  my  face  prevented 
(i  me.  In  the  mean  time,  earneltly  commending  myfelf  to  your  gracious  fa- 
“ vour,  I remain  your  moft  illuftrious  Lordjhip’s  moft  humble  fervant  in  Chrift, 

“ Brother  Joseph  he  Bavaria. r> 

(1)  I was  not  received  at  alt. 

(1)  It  was  not  poffible  for  me  to  difcover  or  conceive  a miftake  in  a matter  fo  dear  and  fimple. 

prefs 
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prefs  the  fatisfadlion  I received  from  the  attentions  and  politenefs  of 
the  Coptic  priefl,  who  was  the  paflor  of  the  Catholics  at  Echmimm . 
He  never  failed  to  vifit  me  twice  a day  ; and  earnestly  fought  every 
opportunity  of  rendering  me  fervice.  This  contrail;  of  fentiment  and 
conduct  has  produced  in  my  mind  the  moll  oppolite  impreflions  ; 
gratitude  and  friendlhip  for  the  one,  and  the  rnoft  perfedt  contempt 
for  the  others. 

The  honeft  Copt  did  not  quit  me  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  the 
9th  of  June,  till  the  moment  I was  going  to  take  boat  to  crofs  over  to 
the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  travel  by  land  to  Farfchout. 
During  the  whole  day  the  heat  was  intenfe,  and  the  wind  boifterous  ; 
but  its  violence  ferved  only  to  fill  the  air  with  fuch  clouds  of  duft, 
that  we  were  afraid  to  inhale  the  impetuous  and  burning  blaft.  Both 
men  and  animals  were  nearly  fuffocated  ; they  were  fcarce  able  to 
proceed,  and  all  fought  a fhelter  from  the  fiery  atmofphere.  Indeed 
we  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  only  perfons  travelling,  and 
we  did  not  meet  a fingle  foul  upon  the  road. 

We  made  the  tour  of  the  city  of  Girgc , the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  arrived  at  Eardis  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  that 
is,  at  the  hour  when  the  heat  being  lefs  oppreffive,  would  have  ren- 
dered our  journey  more  fupportable.  A Copt  of  Echmimm  had 
given  me  a letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  a rich  inhabitant  of  Bardis , 
who  received  us  writh  much  civility. 

The  modern  town  of  Bardis,  fituated  near  eight  leagues  fouth  of 
Echmimm , contains  nothing  remarkable.  D’Anville  places  in  it's 
environs  the  ancient  city  of  Ptolema'is  Hermii,  the  largefl  in  Thebai’s, 
the  particular  government  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  republics  of  Greece.  The  plains 
over  which  I had  juft  travelled  wear  the  finding  afpedt  of  cultivation 
and  plenty;  but  when  the  traveller  calls  his  eye  to  the  eafl  bank, 
at  fome  diflance  above  Echmimm , he  is  flruck  by  a contrail  truly 

4 e 2 frightful  i 
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frightful  ; the  profpeét  confining  only  of  barren  mountains  and  piles 
of  rocks,  the  uninhabitable  abode  of  aridity  and  horror. 

In,  Theba'is  there  are  a greater  quantity  of  palms  to  the  fouth 
than  to  the  north  of  Bur  dis.  The  plains  are  {haded  with  them,  and 
with  the  numerous  date-trees  they  form  fmall  woods,  which  re- 
lieve the  eye.  The  downs  yield  a condderable  profit  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thefe  provinces.  When  I was  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
it  was  the  feafon  of  gathering  this  fruit  : at  the  entrance  of  every 
village  were  to  be  feen  large  heaps  of  it  covered  by  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  ; and  to  thefe  forts  of  markets  in  the  open  air  the 
inhabitants  repaired,  in  order  to  lay  in  a flock  of  it,  or  to  purchafe 
a fmall  quantity. 

On  the  ioth,  in  the  afternoon,  I arrived  at  Farfchout , where  is 
eftablifhed  another  community  of  Italian  Recollects.  I had  carried  to 
them  a fimilar  recommendation  to  that  which  I had  found  of  fo  little 
ufe  at  Ecbmimm , and  I wifhed  to  fee  if  it  would  have  the  fame  effcCt 
at  Farfchout.  This  I had  to  expedt,  after  the  accounts  I had  heard 
Mr.  Bruce  give  of  thefe  monks.  They  were  the  fame  who  had, 
with  great  inhumanity,  refuted  him  a pound  of  rice  and  a little 
bread.  I left  my  party,  with  our  beads,  without  the  town,  and 
proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  the  monks.  A fervant  refuted  me  admit- 
tance, under  pretence  that  the  father  fuperior  was  afîeep.  I then 
preffed  him  to  take  charge  of  a letter  from  the  fuperior  general  at 
Cairo;  but  this  he  obftinately  refuted.  Out  of  all  patience  at  fuch 
numerous  évadons,  and  exafperated  at  fo  many  monkifh  rebuffs,  I 
fnatched  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  and  went  away  in  a violent 
padion.  I fent  one  of  the  natives  who  attended  me,  to  look  for  a 
lodging  in  the  town.  We  remained  upwards  of  three  hours  waiting 
for  him,  expofed  to  the  exceffive  heat  and  dud  with  which  the  air 
was  impregnated  ; and  finding  that  he  did  not  return,  I made  my 
interpreter  afk  the  monks  to  point  out  to  me,  at  lead,  a houfe  to 
which  we  might  retire.  The  fuperior  came  with  the  interpreter, 
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and  begged  me  to  accept  of  his.  I did  not  decline  his  offer,  be- 
caufe  it  was  my  intention  to  remunerate  him  for  the  day  I fhould 
make  in  this  convent  ; but  I muff  fay,  to  the  honour  of  the  monks 
of  Farfchout , that  they  behaved  to  me  with  the  appearance  of  civil, 
though,  perhaps,  not  dihnterefted  hofpitality. 

There  were  only  two  priefts  in  this  houfe,  but  there  was  room  for 
a great  number  ; for  although  it  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  Ecbtnimm , 
it  is  neverthelefs  fpacious,  handfome,  and  commodious.  I found 
there  a Chriftian  merchant  of  Cairo,  who  had  affumed  the  name  of 
Mallüm  Toufef,  the  fame  with  which  I had  difguifed  my  Chrijlianifm . 
I had  feen  him  at  Cairo,  at  the  houfe  of  the  Arabic  prince  Dcrvifch ,. 
fovereign  of  Farfchout , and  of  feveral  diftridts  to  the  weflward, 
when,  with  his  father-in-law  Ifmain-Abou-Ali , he  accompanied  the 
victorious  Murad  Bey.  This  merchant  offered  to  introduce  me  to 
Dervifch,  whofe  confidence  he  enjoyed. 

The  next  day  I went  with  Mallüm  Toufef  to  the  houfe  of  the 
prince,  which  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  pretended  mendicants . 
He  immediately  recolledted  rne  from  my  having  applied  to  him  at 
Cairo,  for  his  affiftance  on  the  journey  I was  then  about  to  under- 
take ; and  he  received  me  very  politely,  making  me  the  moft  gracious 
offers.  But  he,  as  well  as  every  perfon  with  whom  I had  ar,y  con- 
verfation,  advifed  me  again  to  take  boat  on  the  Nile,  and  abandon 
the  idea  of  travelling  by  land,  the  road  being  infefted  by  great 
numbers  of  banditti.  On  my  retiring,  I made  my  interpreter  tell 
him,  that  I intended  to  prefent  him  with  a few  bottles  of  cordials, 
which  I would  fend  him  in  the  morning.  He  called  me  back,  and 
although  he  was  juff  going  to  mount  his  horfe,  he  begged  me  not  to 
delay  fending  him  a prefent  which  would  be  highly  acceptable,  and 
promifed  that  he  would  not  go  out  till  it  arrived. 

The  Sheick  Dervifch  was  the  fon  of  Ammam , an  Arabic  prince 
celebrated  in  Egypt  for  his  connexion  with  A If  Bey.  He  was  young 
and  very  fat  ; and  his  countenance  was  expreffive  of  mildnefs  and 
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good-humour.  He  was  greatly  addicted  to  pleafure  ; his  prevailing 
tafte  was  for  women  and  Rrong  liquors  ; in  other  refpedts  he  was 
one  of  the  mold  affable  and  well  behaved  Arabs. 

The  little  town  in  which  Dervifch  exercifes  his  fovereignty  is  ill 
built,  and  has  every  appearance  of  wretchednefs.  It  is  lituated  at 
more  than  two  leagues  from  the  Nile.  Between  it  and  the  river  lies 
a town  called  Basjoura , the  refidence  of  a kiafchef \ The  harbour  of 
thefe  two  places  is  a fmall  village  named  Sahet.  There  is  every 
probability  that  Farfchout  Hands  upon  the  fite  of  Acanthus,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Egypt  near  which  there  was  a facred  wood.  This  was 
the  fécond  city  fo  called  : another  of  the  fame  name  Hood  on  the  fpot 
on  which  is  now  built  Dafchour , a little  to  the  fouth  of  Saccara. 

Having  refolved  to  conform  to  the  advice  I received  on  all  hands, 
I gave  up  the  idea  of  following  by  land  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  and 
agreed  with  the  mailer  of  a kanja  to  carry  me  to  the  refidence  of 
Ifmdin-Ahou-Ali  ; but  as  I had  alfo  been  apprized  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile  was  little  more  fecure  than  the  roads,  I left  a part  of  my 
baggage  with  the  monks  of  Farfchout,  the  country  higher  up  being 
filled  with  robbers. 

I was  now  informed,  that  notwithftanding  my  agreement  with  the 
rcis,  the  kiafchef  of  Basjoura  had  feized  my  boat  for  his  own  ufe. 
Authority  in  improper  hands  conflantly  leads  to  the  fame  abufes,  and 
is  carried  to  the  fame  excefs  : in  all  countries  expofed  to  its  abfurdity 
and  its  violence,  it  purfues  the  fame  meafures.  The  defolating  fyllem 
of  requifitions,  and  particularly  of  arbitrary  arrells,  was  exercifed 
in  Egypt  with  a degree  of  cunning  and  of  blind  fury  which  would 
have  difgraced  our  moil  hot-headed  revolutioniils,  and  our  moll 
fkilful  plunderers. 

I ran  to  the  houfe  of  Dervifch,  in  order  to  claim  his  interpolation. 
Not  finding  him  within  doors,  I went  to  look  for  him  in  his  garden; 
he  was  there  alone,  under  the  foliage  of  fome  tufted  orange-trees 
growing  upon  the  brink  of  rivulets,  which  rendered  their  odoriferous 
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Iliade  ftiîî  more  cool  and  refrefhing.  The  prince  no  fooner  per- 
ceived me  than  he  role  up,  and  when  I left  him  he  paid  me  the 
fame  compliment,  which,  among  the  Orientals,  is  the  greateft  as 
well  as  the  moft  uncommon  mark  of  refpecft.  He  fent  immediately 
one  of  his  attendants  to  the  kiafchef  of  Basjoura.  His  melfage  had 
all  the  fuccefs  I could  wifh,  and  the  boat  was  fent  back  to  be  at  my 
difpofal.  I remained  for  half  an  hour  in  converfation  with  the 
prince.  All  the  time  I was  with  him  he  made  me  eat  delicious 
grapes  and  drink  fherbet.  When  1 was  taking  my  leave,  he  afked 
me  for  a handkerchief,  a few  medicines,  and  fome  Cairo  brandy, 
which  I fent  him  fhortly  after. 

In  return  for  thefe  trifling  prefents,  Dervifch  gave  the  neceflary 
orders  to  enable  me  to  perform  my  journey  in  perfect  fafety,  and  fent 
me  letters  of  recommendation  for  lèverai  Arabic  Jheicks,  his  friends  : 
he  likewife  infilled  that  one  of  his  fervants  fhould  accompany  me, 
and  loaded  my  boat  with  all  forts  of  provilions. 

On  the  15th  of  June  I left  the  convent  of  Farfchout.  During  the 
four  days  I fpent  there,  I had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  civilities 
and  attentions  I received  from  the  two  miflionaries  by  whom  it  was 
inhabited.  After  having  lavifhed  upon  the  monks  of  Echmimm 
the  cenfure  they  fo  well  deferve,  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  do  juftice 
to  the  civil  and  becoming  behaviour  of  thofe  of  Farfchout  ; and  I 
could  wifh  that  both  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this 
candid  declaration  of  the  very  oppolite  fentiments  which  they  excited 
in  my  mind. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  bank  of  the  Nile  I fhipped  my 
effects,  and  went  on  board  ; and  we  were  juft  going  to  put  off, 
when  a Mamaluk  who  commanded  at  Sahet  under  the  kiafchef  of 
Basjoura  made  us  come  out  of  the  boat,  and  ordered  all  our  baggage 
to  be  carried  on  fhore.  1 did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  oppofe 
this  feizure  ; but  the  lavage  Mamaluk,  who  was  furrounded  by 
feveral  foldiers,  would  liflen  to  nothing.  The  boat,  he  faid,  was 
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for  the  fervice  of  the  kiafchef \ and  no  perfon  ffiould  dare  to  change 
its  defoliation.  I (hewed  him  the  letters  of  the  Beys  : he  anfwered, 
that  he  laughed  at  all  the  Beys  who  commanded  at  Cairo,  as  long 
as  he  was  mafter  at  Sahet.  Not  being  able  to  refill  the  violence  of 
this  man,  who,  like  all  thofe  who  are  unqualified  for  power,  thought 
himfelf  a great  perfonage,  I had  camels  brought  to  reconvey  my 
baggage  to  Farfchout.  While  they  were  loading,  the  Mamalûk 
called  my  interpreter  afide,  and  defired  him  to  propofe  to  me  to  give 
him  a fequin,  on  condition  of  his  letting  me  have  the  boat.  I or- 
dered him  to  be  told,  that  I would  not  give  him  a medine.  He  now 
contented  himfelf  with  demanding  a patacke,  then  half  a patacke, 
which  I likewife  refufed  him  ; laflly,  he  begged  me  as  a favour  to 
make  him  a prefent  of  a quarter  of  a patacke,  or  about  twenty-feven 
fous.  In  order  to  avoid  longer  delay,  I paid  him  this  fum,  and  the 
vile  flave  received  it  as  the  value  of  an  avanie , which  he  had  impofed 
upon  me,  and  which  he  had  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  government. 

A great  part  of  the  day  having  been  thus  loft,  it  was  impoftible 
for  us  to  fet  out,  and  we  paffed  the  night  in  our  boat  oppofite  to 
Sahet.  The  kiafchef  had  been  informed  of  the  avanie  to  which  his 
fubaltern  had  fubjeded  me,  and  fent  another  officer  to  reprimand 
him,  and  force  him  to  return  the  money  he  had  extorted,  and  to 
make  me  an  apology.  He  accordingly  came  that  night  to  my  kanjay 
and  appeared  as  humble  a$  he  had  before  been  infolent.  He  afifured 
me,  that  what  had  happened  in  the  morning  was  the  effed  of  ine- 
briety. I fent  him  away  very  well  contented,  having  left  him  the 
twenty-feven  fous. 

My  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Surrounded  by  a- greedy, 
deceitful,  and  knaviffi  fet  of  people,  the  traveller  finds  them  at  every 
ftep  in  thefe  remote  diftrids.  The  reis,  who  till  now  had  been  a 
filent  fpedator,  wiffied  alfo  to  have  his  turn.  He  fet  up  claims, 
made  ule  of  a thoufand  fhifts,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  fun-rife 
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that  we  were  able  to  leave  the  fhore  of  Sahet.  There  being  no  wind, 
the  crew  were  obliged  to  track  the  boat  along. 

We  met  feveral  rafts  formed  of  water-melons,  which  were  driving 
down  the  Nile.  This  fruit  is  extremely  common  in  Thebaïs  ; and, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expenfe  of  loading  it  in  boats,  it 
is  made  into  rafts,  which  float  very  well,  and  every  piece  of  which 
is  intended  to  be  eaten.  When  thele  rafts  have  only  to  crofs  the 
river,  they  are  conftrudted  of  a fmaller  fize,  and  one  man  fwimming 
and  dragging  them  along  conveys  them  to  the  oppofite  bank.  If 
they  are  meant  to  make  a long  paflage,  they  are  made  larger,  and 
towed  by  a boat. 

The  firft  crocodile  that  I faw  in  Egypt  was  at  fome  diftance 
above  Sahet  ; it  lay  motionlefs  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  its  head 
alone  appearing  above  water.  Higher  up  the  Nile,  thefe  frightful 
animals  become  more  common,  and  they  are  the  terror  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  in  fome  places,  are  obliged  to  make  a fence  of  flakes 
and  faggots  in  the  river,  in  order  that  the  women  going  to  draw 
water  may  not  have  their  legs  fnapped  off  by  the  crocodiles. 

A fmall  village,  off  which  we  flopped,  indicates,  under  the  bar- 
barous denomination  of Hou,  the  fite  of  Diof polis,  called  Diof polis  parva , 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  two  other  cities  of  the  fame  name,  which  were 
alfo  lituated  in  Egypt.  Hou  ftill  ftands  upon  the  eminence,  on 
which,  according  to  hiftorians,  the  ancient  city  was  built.  Rubbilh, 
large  bricks,  and  ftones  ftill  larger,  the  remains  of  a dike,  and 
laftly,  an  arcade  which  forms  an  entrance  to  a fubterraneous  conduit, 
are  the  foie  traces  here  remaining  of  the  ancient  works. 

From  thence  we  proceeded  up  as  far  as  Kafr  EJfa'id , another  in- 
confiderable  village,  fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  one  of 
the  fpots  which  the  rocky  mountains,  Ikirting  this  fhore,  leave  open 
to  culture  and  to  the  habitation  of  men.  We  this  day  faw  a flotilla 
of  ralts  formed  of  earthen  veflels  floating  down  to  Cairo. 

There  pafled  near  us  feveral  flocks  of  birds,  among  which  I 
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diflinguifhed  the  cinereous  collared  plover  *,  egrets,  aquiline  vul- 
tures, crows,  kites  of  that  fpecies,  which,  by  their  number,  the 
dark  colour  of  their  plumage,  and  their  plaintive  and  mournful  cry, 
fadden,  rather  than  enliven,  the  towns  in  Egypt.  Thefe  kites  keep 
in  flocks  upon  the  brink  of  the  ftream,  and  remain  motionlefs 
during  a part  of  the  day,  no  doubt  to  watch  the  fillies  as  they  pafs. 
Towards  the  evening  I faw  a flight  of  wild  geefe. 

I ohferved  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  keep 
dogs  of  a fpecies  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  fhepherd’s  dog. 
Their  voice  is  fo  extremely  weak,  that  they  can  fcarcely  bark.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  effed:  produced  upon  thofe  animals  by  the 
influence  of  very  hot  climates. 

The  wind  had  been  contrary  during  the  whole  day  ; in  the 
evening  it  became  more  favourable,  and  we  took  advantage  of  it  to 
continue  our  voyage.  The  night  being  very  dark,  we  flopped  at  a 
fandy  ifland,  meaning  to  wait  the  rifing  of  the  moon. 

Below  this  ifland  the  Nile  forms  a great  finuofity  ; the  flream  un- 
dermines the  weft  bank,  which  is  very  fteep  in  this  wide  elbow, 
and  there  are  detached  from  it  enormous  bodies  of  muddy  earth. 
The  frequent  fall  of  fuch  mafles  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
pafs  this  place  in  boats,  which  thereby  run  the  greatefl  rifk  of  being 
funk.  We  had  cleared  them  without  any  accident,  although  there 
were  every  minute  falling  ahead  and  aftern  of  us  large  pieces  loofened 
from  the  bank.  I was  congratulating  rnyfelf  on  having  efcaped  a 
danger  againft  which  all  refiftance  would  have  been  vain,  but  we 
found  ourfelves  again  expofed  to  it,  and  in  the  rnofl  difagreeable 
manner,  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  boat’s  crew. 

The  reis  and  the  failors  were  fleeping  on  the  fand  ; I had  kept  a 
look-out  during  half  the  night,  and  had  gone  to  lie  down,  leaving 
the  watch  to  two  of  my  companions,  who  had  likewife  fallen  afleep. 


* See  page  383. 
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The  kanja , not  being  properly  made  fall  to  the  bank,  broke  adrift, 
and  was  carried  very  rapidly  down  the  ftream.  We  were  all  afleep  ; 
neither  we,  nor  any  of  the  failors  lying  on  the  fand,  perceived  the 
manner  in  which  we  were  drifting.  After  having  floated  at  the 
mercy  of  the  current  for  the  fpace  of  a full  league,  the  boat,  driven 
along  with  rapidity,  flruck  with  a violent  crafh  againft  the  bank, 
juft  below  the  place  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  earth  was  falling 
down. 

Awakened  by  this  dreadful  ftiock,  we  quickly  perceived  the  cri- 
tical fituation  in  which  we  were  placed.  Driven  back  by  the  fteep 
and  almoft  perpendicular  fhore,  and  at  the  fame  time  carried  towards 
it  by  the  force  of  the  ftream,  the  kanja  was  turning  in  every  di- 
redlion,  and  knocking  againft  the  bank,  fo  as  to  incur  the  greateft 
danger  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces.  The  darknefs  of  the  night,  the 
dreadful  noife  re-echoing  from  afar,  occafioned  by  the  maffes  de- 
tached from  the  bank  falling  into  deep  water,  the  foaming  furges 
they  raifed,  and  the  violent  motion  they  communicated  to  the  boat, 
rendered  our  fituation,  when  we  awoke,  truly  alarming. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  loft;  I made  my  companions  feize  hold 
of  the  oars,  which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  prevented  us  from  find- 
ing fo  foon  as  we  could  have  wiftied.  I flew  to  the  helm,  and  en- 
couraging my  new  and  inexperienced  failors,  we  fucceeded  in  extri- 
cating ourfelves  from  the  furf,  in  which  we  muft  have  periflied  ; for, 
after  much  exertion,  we  had  fcarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  river, 
when  an  enormous  mafs  of  hardened  mud  fell  down  at  the  very  place 
we  had  juft  left,  and  which  muft  have  fent  us  all  to  the  bottom  had 
we  remained  there  a few  minutes  later. 

We  crofted  over  to  the  oppofite  bank,  and  there  faftened  the  boat 
as  well  as  we  could,  in  order  to  wait  till  daylight  fhould  enable  us  to 
fee  where  we  were,  and  to  find  our  Egyptian  failors.  But  we  foon 
difcovered  them  : having  miffed  the  kanja , they  had  leaped  into  the 
river,  and  lwam  over  to  the  other  bank,  meaning  to  follow  it  till 
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they  heard  Tome  tidings  of  their  boat.  The  idea  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  had  expofed  us  was  too  recent  not  to  make  them  feel 
fome  effects  from  our  refentment;  and  I could  not  prevent  my  com- 
panions from  giving  them  a good  number  of  blows  with  the  fame 
oars  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  ufe  in  fo  difagreeable  a fituation. 
The  rax,  who  was  a little  behind,  hearing  his  crew  cry  out,  ran 
away  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  it  was  impoflible  to  catch  him.  At 
the  dawn  of  day  we  again  fet  fail  to  pafs  the  dangerous  place 
in  which  the  force  of  the  ftream  wafhes  down  the  barrier  oppofed  to 
it  by  the  land  on  the  weft  bank.  In  front  of  a little  village  we  faw 
the  rax  feated  by  the  river’s  fide.  We  landed,  in  order  to  get  him 
on  board,  but  ftill  fearing  to  have  his  fliare  of  well-merited  cor- 
rection, he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  oflf.  I ordered  my  people  to 
run  after  him  ; and  they  brought,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,. 
carried  him  back  to  the  boat. 

We  once  more  fet  fail,  and  favoured  by  a ftrong  north-eaft  wind, 
which  blew  in  heavy  fqualls,  we  reached  Dendera  in  the  evening 
of  the  17th. 

Half  a league  ftiort  of  Dendera , the  bed  of  the  Nile  is  very  much 
contracted,  and  one  of  its  banks  is  covered  with  ftones.  The 
Egyptian  failors  call  this  place  El  Baby  the  gate.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  dangerous  reaches  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants, before  they  venture  into  it,  never  fail  to  offer  up  a prayer  to 
Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TENTYRIS.  — DENDERA.  — EMIR.—' TEMPLE  OF  ISIS.— DESCRIPTION  OF  SEVERAL  REMARK* 
ABLE  FIGURES.  — TROCHILUS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  — COLOURS. —EGYPTIAN  VILLAGE 
BUILT  UPON  THE  ANCIENT  TEMPLE.— EFFORTS  OF  BARBARISM  TO  DESTROY  IT.— ALARM 
. IN  THE  BOAT.— FRUITS— SITUATION  OF  DENDERA. 

Tentyris,  or  Tentyra , was  formerly  a celebrated  city  of  Egypt* 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  nome  Tentyritus , of  which  it  was  the  capital. 
It  was  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  fplendour,  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  cities.  Ifis  and  Venus  were  there  honoured 
with  public  worfhip  ; and  a temple  was  confecrated  to  each  of  thefe 
divinities.  But  what  rendered  this  place  more  particularly  remark- 
able was  the  enmity  which  the  inhabitants  had  fworn  to  croco- 
diles, and  the  continual  war  which  they  waged  againft  thofe  hideous 
reptiles.  The  Twenty  rite  purfued  the  crocodile  into  the  water,  over- 
took him,  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  ran  a flick  into  his  mouth,  with 
which,  as  with  a bridle,  he  brought  him  to  the  fhore,  where  he  put 
him  to  death. 

Near  the  ruins  of  Tentyris  is  a large  village  that  has  preferved 
nothing  of  the  fplendour  of  the  ancient  city  but  its  name  of  Dendera , 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  recalls  to  mind  the  antiquity  of  its  origin. 
It  is  built  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the 
extremity  of  a very  fertile  plain.  The  furrounding  orchards,  which 
produce  excellent  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  figs, 
render  it  a charming  place,  and  afford  a delightful  coolnefs  in  fo 
fcorching  a country.  A forefl  of  palms  and  fruit-trees,  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  is  ftill  exifting  in  its  environs,  and 
furnifhes  the  greater  part  of  the  charcoal  that  is  confumed  in  Egypt. 

ï An 
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An  Arabic  prince,  with  the  title  of  Emir , has  a fovereign  au- 
thority over  Dendera  and  the  circumjacent  country  ; however,  he 
pays  a tribute  to  the  Beys  of  Cairo.  I waited  upon  the  emir  : he 
was  very  meanly  lodged  ; the  people  about  him  had  the  worfl  appear- 
ance ; and,  in  his  houfe,  every  thing  announced  rather  a milerable 
Rate  of  poverty  than  fimple  neatnefs.  The  prince,  as  well  as  his  fub- 
jedts,  was  clothed  in  a long  black  robe,  and  in  his  drefs  he  was 
to  be  diflinguifhed  from  them  only  by  his  turban.  But  what  really 
difiinguifhed  him,  was  the  good  fenfe  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  which  rendered  him  very  much  fuperior  to  the  other  men  in 
power  of  Egypt.  Having  delivered  to  him  the  letters  of  the  Beys, 
and  that  of  his  neighbour,  the  Arabic  fhcick  Dervifch , 1 experienced 
from  him  the  mod:  gracious  reception. 

The  emir  did  not  wait  till  I expreffed  to  him  my  defire  of  vifiting 
the  remains  of  Tentyris , but  anticipated  my  wifhes,  by  offering  me 
the  means  of  going  thither  in  fafety.  He  talked  to  me  of  feveral 
Europeans  whom  he  had  feen  at  his  houfe,  and  I perceived  that  he 
fpoke  of  them  with  pleafure.  The  abfurd  opinion,  generally  fpread 
in  Egypt,  refpedting  the  motive  of  the  refearches  of  travellers,  did 
not  enter  into  his  way  of  thinking.  The  Franks  were  not,  in  his 
eyes,  magicians,  at  whofe  voice  or  fpells  the  molt  deeply  buried 
treafures  infiantiy  ififued  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  One  of  the 
Arabs  about  him  having  afked  him,  in  my  prefence,  for  what  we 
were  come  into  their  country,  and  what  was  our  defign  in  examining 
the  ruins  : “You  underRand  nothing  of  the  matter,”  replied  he  • 
“ you,  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  the  anceRors  of  the  Franks  were 
“ in  poffeflion  of  all  our  country,  and  that  it  is  out  of  refpect  for  the 
“ monuments  eredted  by  their  forefathers,  that  they  come  in  fearch 
of  drawings  and  fragments  of  thefe,  as  objects  which  remind  them 
“ of  their  ancient  power.”  A fhrewd  and  fenfible  anfwer,  which 
was  very  well  calculated  to  remove  the  abfurd  notion  that  thefe  bar-, 
barians  Rill  preferved  with  regard  to  travellers, 
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Although  the  emir  had  offered  me  a lodging  at  his  houfe,  I pre- 
ferred fleeping  in  my  own  boat.  The  day  after  my  vifit,  I faw,  on 
my  riling  in  the  morning,  three  line  horfes  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  waiting  to  carry  me  to  the  life  of  Tentyris , which  is  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  prefent  village  of  Dendera , 
towards  the  mountains  to  the  weftward.  I had  fcarcely  arrived  there 
when  the  prince  himfelf  appeared  ; he  conducted  me  every  where, 
pointing  out  to  me  thofe  parts  of  the  edifice  of  which  travellers  had 
taken  drawings  or  admeafurements,  and  the  fpots  where  they  had 
dug  up  the  ground.  He  propofed  to  me  to  have  any  place  dug  that 
I wilhed  ; but  this  operation,  performed  at  random  and  in  halle, 
might  have  involved  me  in  fome  difpute,  without  being  of  the 
fmalleft  utility;  I therefore  thanked  the  prince,  and  declined  his  offer. 
He  told  me,  laughing,  that  the  fellahs , having  imagined  that  the 
Franks  had  found  a great  deal  of  gold  in  the  ruins,  had  alfo  begun  to 
dig,  and  had  loft  both  their  time  and  trouble. 

At  laft,  this  man,  the  moft  rational  that  I met  with  in  Egypt,  re- 
mounted his  horfe,  after  having  fhewn  me  all  the  curioftties  of  the 
place;  but  he  left  with  me  his  fon  and  fome  of  his  fervants,  to  whom 
he  gave  orders  not  to  fuffer  the  country  people  to  approach,  and, 
above  all,  to  take  care  that  no  perfon  interrupted  me  in  my  pro- 
ceedings. 

I had  before  me  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  had  alike  withftood  the  efforts  of  time,  and  the  blows 
of  the  fatal  demon  of  deftrudtion.  In  the  midft  of  ruins  and  rubbifh, 
occupying  a great  fpace  of  ground,  and  attefting  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  ancient  Tentyris,  was  ftill  Handing  a temple,  entire 
and  in  good  prefervation.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  edifices 
that  antiquity  has  endeavoured  to  imprefs  with  the  feal  of  immor- 
tality, which  the  Egyptians  had  conftantly  in  view  in  the  prodigious 
works  that  they  executed.  It  was  dedicated  to  Ifis  ; and  this  tutelary 
divinity  of  Egypt  was  there  worfhipped  in  the  fhape  of  a cat. 


The 
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The  temple  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  and  is  built  of 
white  Hones,  taken  from  the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring  mountains  conlift.  The  façade  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  and  fome  inches  in  length.  In  the  middle  of  the  cornice, 
a little  below  the  corona,  is  a globe  refling  upon  the  tails  of  two 
fillies.  The  large  veftibule  is  fupported  by  enormous  columns, 
which  are  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference.  Their  capitals  are  of 
a lingle  piece,  and  reprefent,  in  a certain  manner,  heads  or  broad 
faces  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  upon  a feHooned  drapery. 
They  have  over  them  fquare  blocks,  which  projed  beyond  the  figures 
and  have  fome  refemblance  to  pannels.  In  other  refpeds,  Plate  XXII. 
will  give  a more  perfed  idea  than  any  defeription  of  the  lingular 
form  of  thefe  capitals.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
feveral  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics and  fymbolical  figures.  The  exterior  walls  are  alike  charged 
with  them  ; but  to  trace  a reprefentation  of  them  would  be  almofl; 
the  work  of  a draughtfman’s  life. 

I contented  myfelf  writh  having  a drawing  made  of  the  principal 
of  thefe  figures,  the  whole  affemblage  «f  which,  doubtlefs,  formed 
the  hiftory  of  the  edifice,  and  of  the  time  when  it  was  ereded. 
They  are,  in  general,  very  remarkable  images,  and  fuch  as  are  not 
to  be  found  on  any  other  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 

In  Plate  XXIII.  are  feen  three  perfons,  forming  part  of  an  Ifiac 
proceflion.  The  head  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  crowned  with  that  fort 
of  mitre  with  which  the  Egyptian  divinities  are  frequently  attired  ; 
in  it  are  diftinguifhable  the  perfea  and  two  ferpents  ; above  the  whole 
is  the  difk  of  the  moon.  In  each  hand  is  a branch  compofed  of 
proliferous  plants.  My  illuftrious  friend,  Citizen  Millin,  preferver 
of  antiques  in  the  national  mufeum,  and  a diftinguifhed  profeflor  of 
archeology , affured  me,  that  he  had  never  obferved  any  thing  lîmilâr 
upon  any  Egyptian  monument,  but  only  upon  an  Etrufcan  vafe. 
What  is  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  thefe  proliferous  flowers  put  forth 

plants 
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plants  of  a nature  fometimes  different.  For  inflance,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ffalk,  fupported  by  the  left  hand,  is  a monopetalous  flower* 
from  the  centre  of  which  grows  out  a flower  with  feveral  petals. 

The  head-drefs  of  the  fécond  perfonage  in  this  Ifiac  proceflion  is 
of  a different  form  ; but  what  he  carries  in  his  hand  has  fome- 
thing  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  the  branches  held  by  the  firfl. 
This  is  an  arabefque,  which  has  never  yet  been  feen  on  very  an- 
cient monuments,  except  on  thofe  that  are  denominated  Etrufcan. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  ornaments  come  from  Afia;  but  Very 
ancient  fpecimens  of  them  are  to  be  found  only  upon  painted  vafes. 
Among  the  flowers  of  this  arabefque  there  are  birds  that  appear  to 
be  aquatic  and  web-footed,  probably  geefe,  which  were  a favourite 
difh  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the  great,  and  of  all  thofe  of  the  facerdotal 
order. 

Laftly,  Figure  3,  the  head-drefs  of  which  is  alfo  different  from 
that  of  the  two  others,  bolds  in  both  hands  round  fruits,  but  of 
what  fpecies  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Behind  each  of  thefe  figures  is  a row  of  hieroglyphics,  which, 
could  they  be  underflood,  would  afford  the  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferent attributes  by  which  thefe  perfonages  are  diftinguiffied  ; and 
among  which,  the  moft  aftonifhing  is  the  long  tail  that  they  wear. 
This  peculiarity  prefents  a difficulty  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  refolve. 
All  the  Egyptian  figures  which  have  tails  are  cynocephali  (dog- 
headed), or  other  monkies.;  but  thefe  have  really  the  human  form, 
and  no  perfon  had  as  yet  obferved  upon  Egyptian  monuments  hu- 
man figures  with  an  appendage  which  affimilates  them  to  animals. 

The  flowers  of  Figure  4 are,  in  all  probability,  thofe  of  the  lotus, 
or  water-lily  *,  a plant  which  was  famous  in  Egypt,  as  a proof  of 
the  very  neceffary  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  as  one  of  the  moff 
common  articles  of  fubfiflence  of  the  inhabitants. 


* Nymphaa  lotus , L. 
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In  Plate  XXIV.  the  figure  feated  is  that  of  Ofiris,  with  the  head 
of  a fparrow-hawk.  He  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  thau , or  han- 
dled crofs,  and  in  his  right,  a fceptre  terminated  by  the  head  of  a 
hoopoe  and  a lunar  crelcent.  The  fécond  figure,  with  a tail,  pre- 
fenting  to  Ofiris  a truncated  cylinder,  in  which  is  another  fmall 
figure,  cannot  be  explained,  there  having  hitherto  been  feen  no  mo- 
nument to  which  this  bears  any  refemblance. 

The  head-drefs  of  the  perfonage  in  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  i,  is  ob- 
fervàble  on  feveral  figures  in  the  Ifiac  table.  It  is  probably  an 
Egyptian  prieft.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a branch  of  a tree,  on  which 
a bird  is  perched.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  genus  of 
trees  the  branch  belongs.  We  may  believe,  with  great  femblance  of 
truth,  that  it  is  the  fycomorus,  or  mulberry-leaved  Egyptian  fig- 
tree*,  which  it  was  intended  to  reprefent.  This  tree,  which  is  very 
ufeful  among  the  Egyptians,  is,  as  has  been  already  feen,  the  tree 
they  employed  in  making  the  mummy-cafes.  The  bird,  having 
neither  the  form  of  the  ibis,  nor  of  the  fparrow-hawk,  appears  to 
be  the  trochilus , alike  held  facred  among  the  Egyptians.  This  little 
bird,  the  fpecies  of  which  is  not  yet  precifely  afcertained,  cannot  be 
the  wren,  as  has  been  imagined,  fince  it  is  white,  and  delights  in 
the  banks  of  marfhes,  lakes,  and  rivers  -f.  According  to  the  an- 
cients, this  was  the  only  bird  that  durft  approach  the  crocodile,  who 
was  very  fond  of  it,  becaufe  it  did  him  the  fervice  to  enter  his 
mouth,  and  eat  the  leeches  that  were  there  flicking  £ ; a habit  very 
different  from  the  nature  of  the  wren,  which  never  eats  leeches  ; and 
this  peculiarity,  added  to  other  probabilities,  gives  us  every  reafon  to 
prefume  that  the  trochilus  of  the  ancients  is  the  king-fifher. 

* Ficus  fycomorus , L. 

+ Marmol,  Afrique,  tome  iii.  Plutarch  tie  Solcrtia  Animalium,  p.  980.  See 
the  tranflation  of  Herodotus  by  Citizen  Larcher,  book  ii.  note  232,  on  § 68. 

$ See  Herodotus  at  the  place  quoted  in  the  preceding  note.  Elian,  lib.  xii.  cap.  xv. 
Pliny,  Ariftotle,  &c. 
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In  Plate  XXVI.  are  reprefented  nearly  the  fame  perfonages  as  in 
Plate  XXIV.  The  one  that  is  feated  is  Ifis,  or  Ofiris  ; for  it  is  im- 
poftible  to  determine  whether  it  be  a man  or  a woman.  Its  head- 
drefs  is  compofed  of  the  fun’s  dijfk  and  the  lunar  crefcent  ; it  holds 
in  one  hand  the  thau , or  handled  crofs,  and  in  the  other,  a fceptre 
capped  with  a fedtion  of  the  fruit  of  the  Egyptian  arum  *,  one  of 
the  plants  moft  in  ufe  for  the  fuftena-nce  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  this  fruit  was  frequently  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  the  pillars,  as  a fubftitute  for  a capital.  I cannot  pretend 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  perfon  prefenting  two  vafes  to  the 
divinity  ; it  is,  probably,  a prieft. 

In  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  r,  and  in  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  i,  are  repre- 
fented two  fymbolical  figures  ; but  no  explanation  can  be  given  of 
them  till  we  are  more  advanced  than  at  prefent  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  hieroglyphics  and  allegorical  reprefentations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

All  the  figures  which  I have  juft  defcribed  are  cut  out  with  a 
chifel,  but  without  fkill  and  without  proportion,  on  the  walls  or  on 
the  pillars  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Tentyris  ; and  they  are  from  five 
to  fix  feet  in  height.  But  that  which  is  indicated  by  No.  4,  in 
Plate  XXV.  is  in  relievo.  It  forms  a part  of  feveral  others,  like- 
wife  in  relievo,  with  which  the  ceiling  of  the  veftibule  is  covered  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  firft  in  the  front  of  the  veftibule,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance.  It  is  not  poflible  to  imagine  that  this  figure  has 
been  carved  at  a later  period  than  that  in  which  the  others  were  exe*  - 
cuted.  It  is  intermixed  with  a profufion  of  fymbolical  reprefenta- 
tions, which  have  been  cut  by  the  fame  chifel  ; it  is  painted  of  the 
fame  colour,  the  tint  of  which  is  equally  bright  j in  a word,  it 
bears,  like  the  reft,  the  inconteftable  marks  of  the  fame  antiquity  ; 
and,  like  them,  has  exifted  in  this  building  for  thoufands  of  years. 

# Arum  coloca/ia, 
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A perfon  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find,  in  a monument  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  and  in  the  extremity  of  Egypt,  a fort  of 
fceptre  furmounted  by  an  emblem,  which  the  kings  of  France  had 
adopted  for  their  coat  of  arms.  The  fleur-de-lis , fuch  as  it  was  when 
the  emblematic  diftindtion  of  the  French  monarchy,  is  well  cha- 
radterifed  upon  the  Egyptian  figure.  In  the  immenfe  number  of 
hieroglyphics  which  I obferved  in  Egypt,  I never  met  with  this 
truncheon  with  a fleur-de-lis  but  once,  at  Dendera.  Although  pro- 
jecting and  very  confpicuous,  no  traveller  had  noticed  it  ; no  author 
has  mentioned  this  Egyptian  fymbol;.  but,  however  fingular  it  may 
be,  as  I examined  it  repeatedly,  and  with  great  attention,  and  as  it 
was  drawn  under  my  own  mfpedtion,  I can  atteft  the  reality  of  its 
exiftence  at  Dendera , and  the  exadt  refemblance  of  Figure  4, 
Plate  XXVI.  by  which  it  is  reprefented. 

Befides,  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  very  far  from  having  been  adopted 
as  a coat  of  arms,  from  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy  ; it  is 
certain  that  they  were  not  introduced  into  the  arms  of  France  till 
feven  hundred  years  after  its  eftablifhment.  The  mofl  ancient  tefti- 
mony  that  we  have  upon  this  fubjedt,  is  taken  from  the  Mémoires  de 
la  Chambre  des  Comptes  in  1 1 79.  It  is  there  remarked,  that  Lewis  VII. 
furnamed  the  Young,  had  the  clothes  of  his  fon  Philip  Auguftus 
embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis , when  he  caufed  him  to  be  confecrated 
at  Rheims.  But  if  the  fleur-de-lis  was  not,  in  very  ancient  times,  the 
privileged  and  charadteriftic  ornament  of  the  crown  and  fceptre  of 
France,  it  was,  in  feveral  countries  of  the  Eaft,  the  emblem  of  power 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  relate,  that 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Babylon  formerly  bore  the  fleur-de-lis  at  the 
end  of  their  fceptre*.  Montfaucon  alfo  fpeaks  of  that  of  David, 
found  engraved  in  miniature,  in  a manufcript  of  the  tenth  century, 

* Difiert.  fur  l’Origine  des  Fleurs  de  Lis,  par  M,  RainlTant,  Do&eur  et  Profeffeur 
tn  Medecine  à Rheims,  1678. 
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and  which  is  furmountcd  by  the  jlcur-de-lis  *.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  the  ornament  called  lis  (lily)  was  not  a fymbol  peculiar 
to  the  kings  of  France  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  aftonifhing  that  it 
formed  a part  of  thofe  which  were  employed  in  the  myfterious  an- 
tique reprefentations  of  Egypt,  fince  it  was  formerly  the  emblem  of 
power  of  fome  fovereigns  of  that  country,  or  of  the  bordering  ter- 
ritories. 

A figure  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  any  of  thofe  which  I have 
juft  mentioned,  is  that  of  Plate  XX V.  Figure  2.  Its  pofition,  the 
length  of  its  arms,  equal  to  that  of  its  thighs  and  legs  taken  together, 
the  difproportion  of  all  its  parts,  its  head  and  hands  bent  downwards, 
and  its  head-drefs,  are  fo  many  ftngularities,  of  which  no  other 
Egyptian  monument  affords  an  inftance.  This  truly  curious  figure 
is  to  be  feen  at  the  extremity  of  the  infide  of  the  temple  of  Dendera , 
in  a fepulchral  chamber  nearly  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  up- 
wards of  ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  carved  in  relievo,  and  occupies  the 
borders  of  three  fides  of  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  the  cornice  of 
which  it  would  form,  were  it  upon  the  top  of  the  walls  inftead  of 
being  confined  to  the  round  of  the  ceiling.  In  the  middle  are  fome 
other  fmaller  figures,  likewife  in  relievo,  and  which  are  encircled  by 
the  larger  one. 

It  was  not  in  their  architecture  alone  that  the  Egyptians  difplayed 
that  affeCtion  for  pofterity,  and  that  love  of  immortality,  which  pre- 
dominated in  all  their  works  ; they  were  alfo  defirous  that  their 
paintings  fhould  be  equally  durable.  The  colours  they  made  ufe  of, 
the  preparation  ferving  to  incorporate  them  clofely  and  immutably 
into  bodies  as  hard  and  as  folid  as  ftone,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  their 
profound  knowledge  in  the  arts,  and  fecrets  which  our  refearches  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  bring  to  light.  The  ceiling  of  part  of  the 

* Monum.  de  la  Monarchie  Françoife,  tome  i.  Difcours  Prélimin.  p.  19. 
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temple  of  Déridera  * is  painted  in  frefco,  of  the  brilliant  azure  blue 
colour,  with  which,  in  fine  weather,  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  adorned  ; 
the  figures  in  relievo,  with  which  this  blue  ground  is  interfperfed, 
have  been  painted  of  a beautiful  yellow;  and  thefe  paintings,  at  the 
expiration  of  fome  thoufands  of  years,  ftill  poffefs  a brilliancy  to 
which  our  frefheft  colours  cannot  be  compared,  and  they  are  ftill  as 
bright  as  if  they  had  been  recently  laid  on. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  the  façade  of  this  temple,  an 
admirable  and  but  little  known  work  of  the  genius  and  patience 
which,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  produced  wonders,  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  and  fome  inches  in  length.  I. took  its 
other  dimenfions  with  the  fame  exadtnefs.  The  depth  of  the  peri- 
fly  le  is  a hundred  and  fifteen  feet  three  inches,  and  its  breadth  fixty 
feet  eleven  inches.  The  two  fides  of  the  edifice  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  nine  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; laflly,  the  depth  is 
a hundred  and  ten  feet  eleven  inches.  The  roof  of  the  temple  is 
flat,  and  formed  of  very  large  ftones,  which  are  placed  from  one 
pillar  to  another,  or  from  a wall  to  a pillar,  or  reft  upon  two  party 
walls.  Several  of  thefe  blocks  are  eighteen  feet  long  and  fix  broad. 
The  rubbifh  heaped  up  behind  the  temple,  and  the  fand  that  collects 
there,  have  raifed  the  foil  to  a level  with  the  roof  of  the  building, 
and  it  may  eafily  be  afcended  from  that  part,  although  the  fa- 
çade is  ftill  elevated  feventy  feet  above  the  ground.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  diftri<5t  had  availed  themfelves  of  this  fituation,  and  built  a 
village  upon  the  very  top  of  the  temple,  as  on  a foundation  more 
folid  than  the  inconftant  fands  or  muddy  earth,  upon  which  they 
generally  ere<St  their  habitations.  When  I was  at  Deader  a,  this  mo- 
dern village  was  deferted  and  overthrown,  and  its  ruins  of  indurated 
mud  formed  a Angular  contraft  with  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 

* For  a plan  and  dcfcription  of  this  temple  fee  Pococke’s  Travels,  p.  86.  T. 
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ancient  city  of  Tentyris.  It  was  painful  to  behold  there  the  mod 
complete  proof  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  arts  in  a country  which 
had  given  them  birth,  and  where  they  had  acquired  fo  adonifhing 
a degree  of  perfection  ; and  it  was  ftill  more  painful  to  contemplate 
the  very  deplorable  decline  of  the  human  underhand ing. 

A fettlement  of  a race  of  barbarians  could  not  fail  to  be  fatal  to  a 
monument,  which  they  profaned  by  their  prefence  more  than  they 
overloaded  it  by  the  weight  of  their  light  cabins.  A number  of 
figures  have  difappeared  under  the  efforts  of  the  detedation  which 
they  have  vowed  to  the  arts  in  general  ; and,  in  particular,  to  repre- 
fentations  of  animated  nature.  All  the  figures  within  their  reach  are, 
in  a great  meafure,  deftroyed.  Thofe  of  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  walls,  have  been  fpared,  from  the  impoffibility  of  getting  at 
them.  But  the  fellahs  have  not  been  the  only  people  that  took  a 
pleafure  in  mutilating  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  intereding  works 
of  antiquity  ; they  were  affided  in  their  rage  for  dedrudion  by  the 
troops  of  Cairo,  who,  in  order  to  ferve  an  ufurping  and  fanguinary 
Mamalûk,  went  frequently  into  Upper  Egypt,  to  feek  and  fight  with 
a fugitive  Bey.  Thefe  favage  foldiers  exercifed  their  barbarifm  in 
firing  bullets  and  cannon-balls  againd  feveral  parts  of  the  temple, 
with  the  intention  of  levelling  it  to  the  ground.  The  beautiful  ceiling, 
the  colours  of  which  were  Hill  fo  brilliant,  was  injured,  in  different 
places,  by  the  imprefhon  of  the  balls,  aimed  by  thefe  ignorant  and 
brutal  wretches  ; and  in  this  conted  for  demolition,  the  extreme 
folidity  of  a building,  which  had  not  only  to  withdand  the  ravages 
of  time,  but  all’o  the  efforts  of  dupid  ferocity,  cannot  be  diffidently 
admired. 

The  emir t with  whom  I had  frequent  conferences,  fpoke  to  me 
with  regret  of  the  devadations  committed  by  the  Mamalûks,  when 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  them  pafs  through  his  little  date.  This 
prince  came  one  day  to  pay  me  a vifit  on  board  my  boat,  which 
ferved  me  for  a lodging  ; he  had  fent  before  him  bafkets  of  all 
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forts  of  fruits,  confiRing  of  excellent  grapes,  delicious  figs,  apricots 
( mfchmifch ) very  frnall  and  taftelefs,  pomegranates,  the  pulp  of 
which  had  not  much  flavour,  &c.  &c.  He  alfo  gave  me  a little 
engraved  Rone,  and  a few  Greek  and  Roman  copper  medals,  of  no 
great  value.  Such  medals  and  engraved  Rones,  as  well  as  other  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  emeralds,  are  very  commonly  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Tentyris.  In  return  for  the  kind  and  generous  behaviour 
of  the  emir,  I prefented  him  with  a fowling-piece  and  a frnall  Rock 
of  gunpowder  : he  made  a great  many  difficulties  in  accepting  my 
prefent  ; but  at  laR  he  confented  to  take  it  ; and  as  foon  as  he  got 
home,  he  fent  me  fome  fheep  and  other  provifions  for  my  voyage. 

On  the  20th  of  June  we  left  Dendera  ; the  evening  before  our  de- 
parture we  had  to  keep  a very  fharp  look-out  in  our  boat.  During 
the  night  fome  robbers  were  lurking  about  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  attack  us.  I was  in  a found 
fleep,  when  all  at  once  I was  awakened  by  dreadful  outcries.  Our 
Egyptian  boatmen,  who,  apparently,  had  perceived  the  robbers  coming 
too  near,  could  devife  no  better  expedient  for  our  defence  than  to 
bellow  with  all  their  might.  I could  not  divine  the  caufe  of  this 
uproar  ; and  I did  not  know  at  firfi  whether  the  boat  was  finking, 
whether  it  was  on  fire,  or  whether  it  was  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the 
pirates.  Two  of  my  companions  were  on  the  watch  ; but  I was  a 
long  time  before  I could  obtain  from  them  any  information  : they 
were  employed  in  filencing,  by  blows,  the  failors,  whofe  clamours 
had  prevented  them  from  feizing  hold  of  two  men  that  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  boat.  However,  a difcharge  of  our  pieces  foon 
rid  us  of  our  too  importunate  vifitors. 

No  modern,  before  Mr.  Bruce,  had  determined  the  fituation  of  Den- 
dera. The  latitude  of  a place  formerly  fo  celebrated,  and  Rill  rendered 
interefling  by  the  beautiful  veRiges  of  antiquity  it  contains,  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  aRronomical  obfervations  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making,  been  determined  at  2 6°  iok  But  this  traveller  fliarply  re- 
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proves  Norden,  and  without  reafon,  for  having  faid  that  Dendera 
was  to  the  fouthward  of  Basjoura , a town  which  Mr.  Bruce  places 
in  26°  y *.  Norden *s  opinion,  however,  is  adopted  by  all  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  Upper  Egypt  ; it  is  conformable  to  truth  ; 
and  I cannot  conceive  how  a traveller,  fo  well  informed  as  Mr.  Bruce, 
dhould  have  been  miftaken  fo  far,  as  to  place  to  the  northward  of  a 
particular  fpot,  a town  which,  in  fad,  is  feveral  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  it,  as  may  be  eafily  afcertained  by  calling  an  eye  upon 
the  map  of  Egypt,  Plate  XXVII.  Some  pages  farther  on,  Mr. 
Bruce  carries  Basjoura  16"  more  towards  the  fouth,  by  placing  it  in 
26°  y 16"  fs  there  is  apparently  fome  error  either  in  the  original  or 
in  the  tranflation. 

* “ Mr.  Norden  feems  greatly  to  have  miftaken  the  pofition  of  this  town,  which, 
“ confpicuous  and  celebrated  as  it  is  by  ancient  authors,  and  juftly  a principal  point 
“ of  attention  to  modern  travellers,  he  does  not  fo  much  as  defcribe  ; and  in  his 
4C  map,  he  places  Dendera  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Badjoura  ; 
“ whereas  it  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  northward  : for  Badjoura  is  in  lat.  26'’  3',  and 
c(  Dendera  is  in  26°  10'.”  Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  i.  p.  no. 

t “ Badjoura  is  in  lat.  26°  3'  16",  and  is  fttuated  on  the  weftern  fhoie  of  the  Nile, 
*c  as  Furfliout  is  likewifp.’>  Ibid.,  p.  119, 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


ABNOUB.  — BALLAS.  — EARTHEN  POTS.  — WATER-MELONS.  — NEGUADE.  — EARTHQUAKE.  — 
HYENA.  — WILD  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS.  — TIGER.  — LION.— HIPPOPOTAMUS.— BEARS.— 
COME  TO  AN  ANCHOR  BETWEEN  NEGUADE  AND  LUXOR.— ROBBERS  — STORK.— PELICAN. 
— ISMAÏN-ABOU-ALI  ; HIS  PORTRAIT  ; HIS  PLAN  OF  REDOLESCENCE. 


About  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Dendera , upon 
the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  Hands  Abnoub , a large  village  belonging 
to  the  Arabic  Jloeick  Ifma'in-Abou-Ali , the  firft  which  we  en- 
tered in  his  domains.  He  there  kept  a commandant.  Three  leagues 
higher  up,  upon  the  oppofite  bank,  lies  Balias , belonging  alfo  to  the 
fame  prince  ; it  is  a commercial  village,  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
of  earthen  pots  which  are  there  manufactured.  Thefe  veffels  have 
no  other  name  than  that  of  the  place  where  they  are  made.  They 
are  of  a middling  fize,  and  have  two  handles.  Their  bottom  is  ex- 
ternally convex,  terminating  nearly  in  a point,  fo  that  they  cannot 
fland  upright.  This  inconvenient  fhape  was  that  of  the  amphorae, 
in  which  the  Romans  kept  their  wine  : it  has  been  perpetuated  in 
Egypt  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  for  Caylus  has  given  the 
figure  of  an  antique  Egyptian  vafe,  the  bottom  of  which  was  of  the 
fame  form  *,  and  Paul  Lucas  found  a fimilar  one  in  the  ruins  of 
Dendera 'f. 

In  thefe  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
whole  diftriCts  covered  with  water-melons.  Thefe  are  planted  in  the 


* Recueil  d’ Antiquités,  PI.  xv.  No.  u 
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fand,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  ; and  it  is  in  this  {filiation,  where  a 
burning  heat  is  combined  with  the  coolnefs  of  the  water  by  which 
their  ftalks  are  irrigated,  that  this  fruit  acquires  the  refrigerant  and 
high-flavoured  pulp,  which,  under  a fiery  fky,  makes  them  fought 
after  as  an  article  of  nutriment  at  once  agreeable  and  falubrious. 

A dead  calm  having  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  2 2d,  we 
could  not  reach  Néguadé,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  till  the 
afternoon,  although  we  had  left  Balias  at  daybreak,  and  thefe  two 
places  were  only  three  leagues  diftant  from  each  other. 

It  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  Nèguadè  to  give  it,  as  has  been 
done,  the  name  of  a city  : it  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  called  a town  ; 
and  in  faeft  it  is  but  a village  fomewhat  larger  than  the  reft.  It  is 
almoft  entirely  peopled  by  Copts,  among  whom  there  are  fome 
Catholics.  They  have  manufactures  of  blue  or  ftriped  cloths,  of 
which  they  make  an  article  of  trade,  that  diffufes  fome  degree  of 
affluence  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  refldence  of  a Coptic 
bifhop  ; but  this  prelate  does  not  ameliorate  the  difpofition  of  a crowd 
of  men,  who,  although  Chriftians,  are  often  more  unworthy  than 
the  Mahometans  in  the  midft  of  whom  they  live  *.  The  Catholics 
have  alfo  here  a vicar,  who  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Rome,  and  two 
RecolleCls,  lodged  fumptuoufly,  and  whofe  feraphic  pride  looks  down 
with  difdain  upon  thofe  they  are  appointed  to  cliredt  or  convert. 
Thefe  monks,  one  of  whom  was  a German,  and  the  other  an  Ita- 
lian, gave  me  a very  good  reception. 

During  the  night  were  felt  fome  fhocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Neguad'e.  The  fhocks  were,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt,  equally  perceptible  at  Tahta  ; and  in  the  latter 
place  there  Was  at  the  fame  time  feen  a meteor,  which,  from  the 

* This  bifh'opric  of  Ncguadc  is  not  contained  in  the  lift  of  Coptic  bifhoprics  given 
by  Forfkal  (Defcription  de  l’Arabie,  par  Niebuhr,  p.  79.)  : it  has,  however, 
been  long  eftablifhed. 
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defcription  I received  of  it,  had  fome  refemblance  to  a rainbow  ; it 
was  not  fo  large,  but  it  was  obferved  to  be  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
colours.  The  atmofphere  was  obfcured  by  thick  vapours,  and  by 
the  dull;  fcattered  by  the  wind. 

I received  from  the  fuperior  of  the  midion  of  the  Propaganda , a 
hyena’s  * ikin,  very  large,  and  well  preferved.  The  animal  to  which 
it  had  belonged  had  been  killed  in  the  very  environs  of  Néguadé  ; 
its  Arabic  name  is  dabba.  It  is  by  no  means  fcarce  in  the  mountains 
and  woods  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  not,  like  the  jackal,  gregarious, 
yet,  like  that  quadruped,  it  prowls  in  the  night,  and  approaches 
habitations;  but  it  generally  goes  alone,  and  never  in  packs.  The 
hyena,  as  ravenous  as  the  dadardly  jackal,  equally  feeds  upon  the 
mod:  difguding  prey;  but  bolder,  becaufe  poflefling  greater  drength, 
it  is  more  apt  than  the  jackal  to  attack  and  feize  living  animals  : it 
is  fometimes  even  not  afraid  to  fly  at  men,  and  it  frequently  de- 
vours children. 

Confidering  Egypt  as  only  that  fpace  of  country  in  a date  of  cul- 
ture along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  which  is  more  or  lefs  con- 
fined between  two  chains  of  mountains,  it  may  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  it  contains  no  fort  of  voracious  animals.  But  although  thefe  bar- 
ren rocks,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  parched  plains  contiguous  to  them, 
are  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  and  feem  thence  to  belong  to  no 
country,  it  has  neverthelefs  been  agreed  to  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  Egypt,  that  extent  of  land,  or  rather  of  fand,  comprifed, 
from  ead  to  wed,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Libya,  the  fcene  of 
nakednefs  and  defolation,  and  the  formidable  abode  of  different  fero- 
cious animals,  which  fometimes  leave  their  retreats  to  infed  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  properly  fo  called,  as  being  the  only  part  of  it  fit 
for  the  refidence  of  man. 

And  if  the  domedic  animals  are  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  ad- 


* Cams  hyana>  L. 
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jacent  countries,  the  moil  gentle  and  docile  in  the  world,  the  bcafts 
of  prey  are  there,  at  the  fame  time,  of  all  others  the  moft  fierce. 
Their  ferocity,  like  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  extreme.  So  true  it 
is,  that  man  alone  is  capable  of  changing  the  difpofition  of  the  for- 
mer, which  would  be  naturally  as  wild  as  the  latter  are  ferocious  ; 
and  it  is  only  to  a very  long  and  very  intimate  ftate  of  domefticity 
that  they  are  indebted  for  the  good  qualities  for  '‘which  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

The  caverns  of  the  lofty  and  cragged  mountains  which  border 
the  Nile  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  afford  inaccelfible  retreats,  fuited 
only  to  voracious  animals.  Hither  the  ravenous  hyena  drags  the 
fruits  of  her  nodturnal  attacks,  and  in  a field  of  carnage  heaps  the 
bones  of  her  prey.  She  is  almoft  the  only  one  of  the  voracious  beafts 
that  inhabits  thefe  horrible  folitudes.  The  animals  which,  under 
an  elegantly  variegated  fkin,  and  a flender  and  beautiful  fhape,  have 
been  identified  with  cruelty,  and  a horrid  paffion  for  blood,  feldom 
there  make  their  appearance  : and  the  lion  (by  the  Egyptians  called 
fabb'e J,  whofe  fpecies  is  every  where  becoming  fcarcer,  and  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  is  afraid  to  enter  that 
country  ; or,  if  he  does  venture  into  it,  he  feldom  remains  there 
long. 

The  lions  and  quadrupeds  with  fpotted  fkins  are  not  the  only  ani- 
mals, the  race  of  which  has  been  gradually  decreafing  in  number, 
and  has  at  length  difappeared  in  Egypt.  The  hippopotamus  * was 
anciently  an  animal  common  in  that  part  of  the  Nile  which  runs 
through  Egypt.  “ Thofe,”  fays  Herodotus,  “ which  are  found  in 
“ the  Papremitic  nome,  are  facred  ; but  in  the  reft  of  Egypt  they  are 
“ not  held  in  equal  refped:  -fx”  The  ravages  by  which  they  de- 
flated the  plains  were  proportionate  to  their  immenfe  fize,  and  they 

* Hippopotamus  amphibius , L. 
t Liv.  ii.  § 71.  Trad,  du  Citoyen  Larcher. 
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were  as  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  crocodiles  *. 
From  the  terror  which  they  infpired,  they  were  generally  confidered 
as  the  fy mbol  of  Typhon,  that  giant  who  carried  death  and  devalua- 
tion among  the  divinities  worfhipped  in  that  country,  and  they  were 
confequently  the  emblem  of  malignity  and  cruelty. 

Among  fuperftitious  nations,  terror  has  alfo  its  gods  ; and  to  this 
painful  idea  alone  can  be  attributed  the  lingular  worlhip  with  which 
thefe  unwieldy  and  dangerous  quadrupeds  were  honoured  at  Papri- 
mus,  merely  with  the  view  of  appealing  or  averting  their  fury.  But 
the  hippopotamus,  as  has  been  well  obferved  by  the  author  of  the 
Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois  -j*,  inftead 
of  coming  at  this  day  as  far  as  Old  Cairo,  does  not  venture  fo  low 
as  the  cataradls  of  the  Nile.  After  having  become  extremely  fcarce 
in  Egypt,  this  animal  has  now  finally  difappeared. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  thefe  two  laid  centuries  there  have  been 
found  in  this  country  but  a very  fmall  number  of  thefe  quadrupeds, 
and  the  periods  at  which  they  have  been  there  feen  have  been  re- 
corded. About  the  year  1550,  Bellon  faw  at  Confiantinople  a hip- 
popotamus, which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Egypt  J,  fup- 
poling  that  it  was  really  a hippopotamus  which  this  traveller  exa- 
mined in  the  capital  of  the  Turkilh  empire  ; this,  however,  Ma- 
thiolus  difputes,  upon  the  ground  of  fome  errors  in  the  defcription. 
“ I think, ” fays  he,  “ that  Bellonius  has  not  feen  very  clearly,  or 
“ that  he  gives  an  account  of  more  than  he  faw§,”  In  1600,  Frede- 
rico  Zerenghi,  an  Italian  furgeon,  killed  two  of  them  near  Da- 
mietta||.  Fifty-eight  years  afterwards,  fome  janizaries  fhot  ano- 

* “ Dans  le  Nile,  il  nait  un  efpèee  de  cheval  aquatique,  qui  eft  bien  auffi  méchant 
*<■  que  le  crocodile.”  Paufanias,  Trad,  de  Gedoyn,  liv.  iv.  Voyage  en  Meffenie,  p.  400. 

t Tome  ii.  p.  130. 

£ Petr.  Bellonii  de  Aquatil.  Parifi'is,  1553,  p.  14.  et  Obferv.  folio  103,  verfo, 

§ Comment,  fur  Diofcoride,  Trad,  de  Pinet.  Lyon,  1604,  p.  138,  col.  1. 

| Elift,  Nat,  des  Quadrupèdes,  par  Buffon,  article  de  l’Hippopotame. 
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ther  on  fhore  by  the  river  fide,  where  it  had  come  to  feed,  near 
Girg'e , the  capital  of  the  Saïd.  It  was  brought  dead  to  Cairo,  and 
was  there  defcribed  by  Thévenot  *.  Nearly  about  the  fame  time 
Pietro  della  Valle  afiferted  that  thefe  animals  were  kept  at  Cairo 
Perhaps  he  found  none  there  except  the  one  mentioned  by  Thévenot  j 
and  in  like  manner  thofe  fpoken  of  by  Maillet,  as  having  been  taken 
fome  years  before  the  time  of  his  confuhhip  in  1692,  were  probably 
thofe  killed  by  Zerenghi  % ; fo  that  the  precife  date  of  the  laft  ap- 
pearance of  the  hippopotamus  in  Egypt  would  be  the  year  1658. 

In  fadt,  fince  that  time,  or  thereabouts,  the  hippopotamus  has  not 
been  met  with  in  this  country.  The  name  even  appears  to  be  loft 
with  the  race  ; for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saïd,  where  thefe  animals 
were  moft  common,  know  as  little  of  the  denomination  of  river-horfe , 
as  they  do  of  the  animal  to  which  it  was  given  : they  feem  even  to  have 
no  idea  of  fuch  a quadruped.  Dr.  Shaw  had  already  aflerted  the 
fame  thing  of  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt  §. 

It  is  furprifing  that  the  hippopotamus  fhould  have  thus  retired 
from  Egypt,  fo  as  to  be  there  no  longer  known.  This  almoft  fud- 
den  emigration  could  not  have  been  occafioned  either  by  an  increafe 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  or  by  their  more  adtive  induftry  [|  ; for 
it  is  well  known  that  this  country  was  formerly  more  populous,  and 
inhabited  by  an  infinitely  fuperior  race  of  people,  than  it  is  at  the  pre- 
fent  day. 

When  I refledl  upon  the  difappearance  of  the  hippopotamus  from 
that  part  of  Egypt  watered  by  the  Nile,  I difcover  only  the  natural 
effedt  of  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  which  for  a confiderable  number  of 

* Voyage  au  Levant,  par  Thévenot,  p.  491. 

f <c  J’ai  vu  dans  le  Caire  plufieurs  animaux  vivans,  comme des  che— 

“ vaux-marins.”  Voyage  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  Paris,  1670,  tome  i.  p.  319.. 

% Defcript.  de  l’Egypte,  par  Maillet,  part  iup.  31. 

§ Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  427. 

jj  Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  article  Lion,. 
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years  has  been  general  in  this  country.  Although  mufkets,  or  at 
leaf!;  cannon,  were  not  there  very  numerous  at  the  time  of  my  travels, 
yet  in  every  village  of  any  confequence,  the  commandant  had  two  or 
three  field-pieces,  which  his  people  were  firing  without  any  caufe 
feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; and  thefe  villages,  it  is 
known,  are  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals.  Armies  or 
rather  troops  of  Mamalûks  were  almoft  conftantly  in  the  field  ; the 
river  was  often  covered  with  flotillas  of  their  armed  boats,  and  on 
every  ocafion  they  were  accompanied  by  a fmall  train  of  artillery, 
which  would  have  been  altogether  ufelefs  to  them,  had  they  not  been 
firing  off  their  cannon  every  moment,  for  the  foie  pleafure  of  making 
a noife.  Such  a difiurbance,  and  fuch  frequent  explofions,  would  be 
fufficient  to  terrify  animals  which  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting, 
generally,  as  timid  ; and  to  drive  them  into  Abyffinia,  where 
thefe  noify  engines  of  deftrudfion  are  not  known.  Happy  would 
have  been  the  Egyptians,  had  they  had  no  greater  ravages  to  fuffer  from 
thofe  who  have  rid  them  of  noxious  animals,  than  they  would  have 
had  to  fear  had  thefe  animals  been  there  permitted  to  multiply  ! 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  hippopotamus  could  not  live  long  out  of 
the  water  * ; that  he  inhabited  the  bottom  of  rivers,  where  he  walked 
as  in  the  open  air’f' j that  he  was  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  that  he  did  not  fwim  except  at 
the  mouth  of  rivers  &c.  &c.  It  has  alfo  been  afierted,  that  he 
could  not  remain  long  in  the  water.  Laftly,  Forfler  was  affured, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  he  could  not  fwim  above  thirty 
yards  at  a time§.  From  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  hippopotamus, 

* Ariflotle,  Pliny,  Mathiolus,  &c.  8tc. 

+ Bellon,  works  before  quoted. 

I See  Une  Differtation  Hift.  et  Phyfiq.  fur  la  Preuve  dTnnocence  ou  de  Crime  par 
JTmmerfion,  par  Pierquin,  Curé  de  Lorraine  ; imprimée  en  1731. 

§ Second  Voyage  of  Captain  Cook. 
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it  appears  that  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  is  not  yet  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftate.  There  is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  more  extenlive 
obfervations  will  afcertain  that  the  river  hippopotamus  is  not  the 
fea  hippopotamus,  but  that  they  are  two  diftindt  fpecies  ; and  it  is 
from  not  attending  to  this  diftindtion,  which  appears  certain,  that  have 
arifen  the  differences  in  the  defcriptions  and  accounts  of  quadrupeds 
of  this  genus.  It  may  even  be  fufpedted,  with  fome  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  moft  of  the  fea  animals  defcribed  by  travellers  as  the 
hippopotamus,  are  only  fpecies  of  large  feals. 

The  hippopotamus  was  not  the  only  wild  animal  held  in  venera- 
at  Papremis.  The  bear  had  alfo  his  burial-place  in  that  city*  ; but  in 
the  reft  of  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  adds,  that  this  ani- 
mal is  there  fcarce,  he  was  buried  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  found 
dead-f-.  Pliny,  however,  afferts,  that  there  are  no  bears  in  Egypt 
But  for  the  teftimonies  ancient  and  modern,  which  appear  pofitive, 
I fhould  incline  to  the  opinion  of  that  celebrated  and  elegant  hifto- 
rian  of  nature,  and  fuppofe  that  travellers  might,  at  a diftance, 
have  taken  hyenas  for  bears.  In  fadt,  how  can  it  be  conceived  that 
an  animal,  whofe  thick  fur  fufficiently  indicates  him  to  be  indige- 
nous in  cold  climates,  who  delights  in  mountains  and  umbrageous 
forefts,  fhould  be  equally  habituated  to  live  in  fandyand  open  plains, 
heated  and  parched  up  by  a burning  fun,  and  in  which  he  could 
find  no  means  of  fubfiftence  ? Of  .the  two  exifting  races  of  bears, 
the  black  and  the  red,  the  former  could  not  live  in  folitudes  that, 
would  afford  him  neither  thick  forefls,  fruits,  roots,  nor  feeds, 
which  are  the  food  of  this  fpecies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  is 
meant  the  rufous  or  brown  bears,  “ found  not  only  in  Savoy, 
**  but  on  the  high  mountains,  in  the  vaft  forefts,  and  in  almoft 

* Pauw,  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  & les  Chinois,  toraei.  p.  152, 
t Liv.  ii.  § 67.  Traduit,  du  Citoyen  Larcher, 

J.  Hift,  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  76. 
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“ every  defert  on  earth,  which  devour  live  animals,  and  even  the  moil 
“putrid  carcafes*,”  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  mountains  and 
deferts  of  Egypt  would  afford  them  fuitable  retreats  and  fuftenance  ? 

However  ftrong  may  be  an  inference  drawn  from  habits,  the  com- 
parifon  of  which  feldom  deceives  the  obferver,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
fequences  that  thence  refult  ; however  convincing  may  be  thefe  forts 
of  proofs  in  favour  of  Pliny’s  opinion,  which,  from  what  I have 
feen  and  read,  I am  inclined  to  adopt,  it  muff,  neverthelefs,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a great  number  of  authorities  fcarcely  leave  a doubt  of 
the  exiftence  of  bears  in  Africa. 

The  knowledge  of  the  true  fituation  of  the  ancient  city  of  Papre - 
mis,  where  the  bear  was  more  honoured  than  elfewhere,  would  not 
have  difpelled  my  doubts,  if  any  had  remained  ; for  fuppofing  it 
was  not  far  diftant  from  the  diftridt  of  Nitria,  or  the  defert  of  St. 
Macarius,  as  Mr.  Pauw  conjectures,  the  fame  difficulty  ftill  exifls. 
In  fadt,  among  the  number  of  animals  I met  with  in  that  defert,  I 
did  not  fee  a Engle  bear.  The  Bedouins,  accuftomed  to  frequent 
this  part  of  the  folitudes  of  Libya,  allured  me  that  they  had  never 
feen  that  animal  ; and  the  Coptic  monks,  more  dangerous  in  thefe 
forlorn  and  depopulated  regions  than  the  favage  animals  among 
whom  they  live,  confirmed  upon  this  point  the  teftimony  of  the 
Bedouins. 

I only  paffed  the  night  at  Nêguadê , and  left  it  on  the  23d,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Although  it  was  no  more  than  eight  or 
nine  leagues  to  Luxor , and  the  wind  was  favourable,  we  could  not 
reach  it  that  day,  on  account  of  the  frequent  finuofities  of  the  Nile, 
which  prolong  the  palfage,  and  at  the  fame  time  render  it  very 
troublefome.  We  were  now  in  parts  of  the  river  extremely  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  great  number  of  banditti,  whofe  foie  occupa- 
tion is  to  rob  travellers  and  plunder  boats.  As  it  was  impoflible  to 

* JBuffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes,  article  d’Ours. 
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think  of  landing  upon  either  fhore,-  I caufed  the  boat  to  be  anchored 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  ftream.  A large  ftone  ferved  as  an  anchor, 
and  a bad  rope  made  of  the  bark  of  the  palm-tree  was  faftened  to  it 
by  way  of  a cablet.  During  the  night,  an  expert  fwimmer  ap- 
proached us,  dividing  the  water  without  any  noife  ; but  as  we  kept 
â ftricSt  watch  he  was  difcovered,  and  a mufket-fhot  made  him  quickly 
retreat  with  lefs  caution  than  he  had  ufed  in  fwimming  towards  our 
kanja. 

On  the  2.4th  at  daybreak  we  weighed  the  ftone  by  which  our 
boat  was  riding,  and  arrived  at  Luxor , a village  on  the  eaft  bank, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I was  there  informed  that  the  Arabic 
prince  Ifmaïn-Abou-Ali , who  was  vifiting  his  eftates,  was  then  en- 
camped near  a little  village  oppofite  to  Luxor.  For  fear  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  overtake  him,  I loft  no  time  in  crofting  the  river,  in 
order  to  fee  a man  whofe  power  and  intereft  were  in  fo  great  repute.. 

For  two  days  paft  I had  met  with  a great,  number  of  ftorks  *, 
and  feveral  pelicans  "f.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  call  the 
letter  bird  the  water  camelt  on  account  of  the  membranous  pouch  that 
is  attached  to  its  bill,  and  bears,  when  filled,  fome  refemblance  to 
the  fkins  of  water  with  which  camels  are  loaded. 

Having  arrived  at  the  camp,  I waited  upon  the  Jloeick  If  main. 
He  Was  a little  old  man,  very  ugly,  and  quite  infirm.  I found  him  in 
his  tent,  wrapped  up  in  a fhabby  woollen  great  coat,  all  torn  and  very 
dirty,  which  he  pulled  open  every  moment,  in  order  to  fpit  upon 
his  clothes.  This  difgufting  being  had  yet  the  foppery  to  die  his 
beard  red  with  henné , undoubtedly  in  order  to  conceal  the  too  con- 
fpicuous  figns  of  his  great  age.  But  this  rendered  him  ftill  more 
ugly,  and  the  fiery  hue  of  the  henné  upon  a wan  and  wrinkled  face, 
produced  a very  unpleafant  effedt.  But  if  his  perfon  was  infirm  and 
difagreeable,  his  head  was  found,  and  his  underftanding  very  clear 

* Ardea  dconia,  L.  t P Aie  anus  onocr:talus , L. 
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and  lively.  He  was  furrounded  by  a crowd  of  Arabs  and  inha- 
bitants, to  whom  he  liftened  with  attention,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  was  dictating  to  his  fecretaries,  giving  his  orders,  and  pro- 
nouncing judgments  with  admirable  precifion  and  prefence  of  mind. 

I flopped  fome  time  before  the  open  tent  of  the  prince  ; and  when 
he  had  hniflied  his  moft  urgent  bufinefs,  he  afked,  in  a rather  dry 
tone,  who  I was.  I drew  near,  and  prefented  to  him  the  letter  of 
Murad  Bey.  As  foon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  loudly  extolled  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friend,  in  fending  him  a phyfician  of  extraordinary  Jkill , 
who  would  at  length  cure  him  of  his  numerous  diforders.  But  the 
complaint  which  appeared  to  affedt  him  moft,  and  of  which  he  im- 
mediately informed  me,  a complaint  which  would  have  appeared 
defperate  to  the  moft  learned  dodlor,  and  of  which  Ifmain , never- 
thelefs,  expected  that  I could  relieve  him,  was  a ftate  of  weaknefs 
and  incapacity  for  enjoyments  that  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  re- 
linquifti.  This  talk  was  aftigned  me  as  requifite  to  be  immediately 
performed;  the  reft,  he  faid,  would  follow  in  time.  I was  to  begin 
my  fundtions  by  the  redolefcence  of  this  fécond  Æfon;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  talked  to  me,  I faw  that  the  thing  appeared  to 
him  as  fimple  and  eafy,  as  if  I had  poflefled  the  magical  art  of  Medea. 
In  order  that  no  time  might  be  loft  for  effecting  a cure  of  fuch  im- 
portance, the  old  Arab  propofed  that  I fhould  accompany  him  in  his 
vifit  to  his  ftates,  and  that  he  would  upon  the  road  take  the  neceflary 
reftoratives. 

Ifmain  was  alfo  in  the  habit  of  chewing  and  fmoking  hafchifch , 
an  intoxicating  preparation  of  Egyptian  hemp,  which  I have  before 
particularly  defcribed  *.  Every  day  he  fell  into  a pleafing  torpor,  the 
kief  which  that  plant  produced;  but  being  tired  of  the  ufe  of  this 
narcotic,  and  wifhing  to  try  fomething  elfe,  he  enjoined  me  to  fupply 
him  with  another  ingredient  that  might  have  a fimilar  effedt,  with 

* See  page  551,. 
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the  exception,  however,  of  wine  and  ffrong  liquors,  for  which  he 
had  an  infuperable  aver  lion. 

After  the  prince  had  explained  to  me  his  intentions,  he  refumed 
his  buhnefs,  while  I retired  into  the  fhade  of  a thicket  of  trees,  in 
the  midff  of  which  his  tent  was  pitched.  I was  immediately  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fort  of  people  who,  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
attach  themfelves  to  thofe  that  appear  to  be  in  favour  with  the  great. 
There  was  fet  before  me  a fumptuous  dinner,  during  which  I was 
not  without  both  fpedfators  and  flatterers,  and  I had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  playing  the  man  of  confequence  ; but  my  thoughts  were 
employed  upon  a very  different  fubjedt  than  the  filly  beings  with 
whom  I was  teafed  ; the  duty  which  Ifmain  had  impofed  upon  me 
was  uppermoft  in  my  mind.  I could  not  work  a miracle,  and  a 
miracle  alone  would  have  enabled  me  to  gratify  his  wilhes.  I there- 
fore refolved  to  evade  a delicate  and  dangerous  office  which  I was  not 
capable  to  perform.  After  the  prince  had  dined  he  fell  afleep,  and  I 
availed  myfelf  of  that  moment  to  return  to  Luxor , where  a Catholic 
Copt,  whom  I had  feen  at  Néguadé,  had  before  received  me  at  his 
houfe. 

On  awaking,  the  prince  unfortunately  thought  of  me  : he  cried 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  fen  hakim  ? fen  hakim  f (where  is  the 
doctor  ? where  is  the  dodtor  ?)  When  he  was  informed  that  I was  at 
Luxor , he  difpatched  a meflenger  to  tell  me,  that  as  I had  been  fent 
by  Murad  Bey  on  purpofe  to  attend  him,  I muff:  not  think  of  quitting 
him,  and  that  from  that  moment  I was  his  phyfician.  This 
meflage  alfo  brought  an  order  for  me  to  be  ready  to  fet  out  next  day, 
to  accompany  Ifmain  in  his  journey.  The  meflenger  was  followed 
by  fheep  and  provifions  of  every  kind,  as  a prefent  to  me  from  my 
illuftrious  and  whimfical  patient. 

I foynd  myfelf  very  much  embarraffed,  and  it  was  neceflary  to 
come  to  a decifion  ; it  would  have  been  imprudent  in  me  to  refufe  to 
comply  with  If  nain' s willies.  In  order  to  gain  time  I fent  him  for 
5 anfwer* 
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anfwer,  that  I was  ready  to  follow  him,  but  that,  as  he  was  to  go 
to  Néguadé  in  a few  days,  I requeued  him  to  permit  me  to  wait  for 
him  there,  as  I fhould  be  more  conveniently  fituated  in  that  town 
than  elfewhere,  having  occafion  to  take  fome  repofe.  The  fame 
meflenger  returned  with  Ifmain' s confent,  and  brought  me  a written 
order  to  his  intendant  at  Néguadé,  to  fupply  me  with  every  thing 
that  I might  want  or  defire.  I thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  im- 
mediately to  depart,  as  a mark  of  refpedl  ; and  I fet  out  for  Néguadé , 
where  I was  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  means  of  avoiding  the  dan- 
gerous honour  of  being  a phyfician  to  an  Arabian  court. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

RETURN  TO  NEGUADE.— RISE  OF  THE  NILE.— GNAT-LIKE  TIPULÆ.  — KOUS.— REMAINS  OF 
APOLLINIS  PARVA.  — MOCHA  COFFEE.  — FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  UPPER  EGYPT.  — 
AGRICULTURE  OF  THAT  COUNTRY.— GRANIVOROUS  BIRDS— SWALLOWS— WAGTAIL— 
RAVENS.  — FLIES.— BUGS.  — INSECTS  STILL  MORE  DISGUSTING.  — ICHNEUMON-FLY — 
HUMBLE-BEE.— WASP— SCORPIONS.— CRAB.— DEGENERATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGYPT. 
—WOMEN  OF  THEBAÏS— ACCOUNT  OF  THOSE  FEMALES  WHO,  HAVING  EMBRACED  THE 
CATHOLIC  FAITH,  ARE  UNDER  THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDANCE  OF  FOREIGN  MONKS— 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  JEALOUSY  OF  THE  WOMEN.  — PURGATIVES.  — SENNA.  — SYPHILIS- 
MASTIC. 

One  of  the  Italian  monks  of  Néguadê  happened  to  be  at  Luxor  ; 
he  had  juft  made  his  circuit  of  mendicity,  and  collected  the  gifts  of 
the  Catholics  of  this  diftriCt.  His  collection  had  been  a profitable 
one  ; and  he  loaded  my  boat  with  the  pious  contributions  he  had 
levied.  We  arrived  at  Néguadê  on  the  26th  of  June,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  my  feraphic  companion  conducted  me  to  his 
habitation,  where  I continued  a few  days. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile;  its  waters  had 
changed  their  colour  fome  days  before,  and  were  beginning  to  rife. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  hopes  that  the  inundation  this  year  would  be 
confiderable  ; this  conclufion  they  drew  from  the  great  quantity  of 
tipulæ  * that  were  aflembling  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; ex- 
perience having  taught  them,  that  the  more  numerous  thefe  infeCts 
are,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  waters  of  the  river.  Swarms,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  clouds  of  tipulæ  were  feen,  fo  thick,  that  the 


* Tipula  culiciformis,  'L.^-Ang.  Gnat-like  tipula. 
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air,  to  a certain  height,  was  filled  with  them,  and  they  might,  if  [ 
may  life  the  expreRion,  have  been  cut  with-a  knife. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  a Catholic  Copt  belonging  to  Kous 
afked  me  to  meet  the  fuperior,  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner.  On 
the  28th  we  croffed  the  Nile,  and,  on  our  landing,  we  found  horfes 
waiting  to  carry  us  to  Kous , or  Gous,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Saïd.  This  town,  which  is  the  refidence  of  a kiafchef, \ 
is  fituated  at  fome  diRance  from  the  eaR  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppofite 
to  Néguadê , but  half  a league  more  to  the  northward.  According  to 
Danville,  it  Rands  upon  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Apollinis  parva, 
which  Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary,  fimply  calls  Viens  Apollinis , or 
the  village  of  Apollo.  The  only  monument  of  antiquity  there  to  be 
feen,  was  the  front,  half  buried,  of  a fmall  temple  dedicated  to  the 
fun.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a rectan- 
gular parallelogram  ; the  greater  part  of  it  is  concealed  by  fand  and 
rubbifh,  and  the  remainder  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
ground.  Figures  and  hieroglyphics  had  been  cut  upon  the  walls  ; 
but  they  were  effaced  by  the  tooth  of  time,  and  Rill  more  by  the  fu- 
perRitious  barbarifm  of  the  inhabitants.  Neither  was  it  longer 
pofhble  to  diRinguifh  any  part  of  the  Greek  inferiptions  traced  upon 
the  friezes,  one  of  which  was  Rill  fufRciently  legible  to  be  copied  by 
Paul  Lucas  *,  and  the  other  by  Granger 

I received  a great  many  civilities  from  the  Copt,  an  old  man  who 
lived  in  great  comfort,  and  was  highly  refpebted.  His  name  was 
Mallüm  Poflor.  The  dinner  that  he  fet  before  us  was  reckoned 
fumptuous  in  this  country;  and,  according  to  cuRom,  date-brandy 
was  not  forgotten. 

Cojfeir,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  three  long  days  journey  from 
Kous , The  road  that  leads  to  it  runs  acrofs  the  defert.  This  is  the 

* Voyage  fait  en  1714,  tome  ii.  page  2. 
t Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1730,  page  48. 
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route  of  the  caravans  which  convey  to  Arabia  the  commodities  of 
Egypt,  and  of  thofe  which  carry  thither  the  coffee  of  Yemen.  The 
greater  number  of  thefe  caravans  from  Cojfeir  arrive  at  Kous.  Some 
alfo  go  to  Kenn'e,  and  others  to  Banoub.  Perfons  wifhing  to  lay  in 
a flock  of  the  belt  coffee,  muff  fetch  it  from  one  of  thefe  three  places. 
When  it  had  once  reached  Cairo,  whither  it  was  fent  down  the  Nile, 
it  was  no  longer  pure,  merchants  being  there  in  waiting  to  mix  it 
with  common  Well  Indian  coffee.  At  Alexandria  it  underwent  a 
fécond  mixture  in  the  hands  of  the  fadtors  who  exported  it  to  Mar- 
feilles,  where  it  feldom  failed  to  be  once  more  adulterated;  fo  that 
the  pretended  Mocha  coffee,  which  was  drunk  in  France,  was  fre- 
quently only  the  produce  of  the  Weft  India  colonies,  mixed  with  a 
third,  and  feldom  with  an  equal  part  of  the  genuine  Yemen  coffee. 
When  I was  at  Kous , a hundred  weight  of  this  coffee,  of  the  firfl 
quality,  and  free  from  adulteration,  cofl  there  fourteen  Egyptian 
fequins  and  a half,  that  is,  a hundred  and  five  livres  of  French 
money,  which  made  it  come  to  about  twenty-one  fous  a pound. 

If,  befides  the  prime  coft,  be  confidered  the  expenfe  of  conveyance 
to  Cairo,  the  duties  there  payable,  the  charges  for  fhipping  and  un- 
loading, thofe  for  conveying  it  to  Alexandria,  the  freight  to  Mar- 
feilles,  the  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  duties  to  which  this  commodity 
was  there  fubjedt,  its  importation  being  prohibited  in  France  ; and  if 
to  all  thefe  be  alfo  added  the  charges  for  commiflion,  and  the  cofl  of 
land  carriage,  how  was  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  real  Mocha  coffee 
was  to  be  had  at  Paris  at  the  rate  of  fix  livres  a pound  ? I brought 
away  a bag  of  this  odoriferous  Arabian  coffee.  The  trunk  in  which 
it  was  packed  retained  the  perfume  for  years,  and  whenever  the  lid 
was  opened,  there  iffued  the  mofl  agreeable  fragrance.  I gave  feveral 
perfons  an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  the  difference  between 
this  coffee  and  that  which  was  fold  in  France  for  real  Mocha. 

In  converfation  with  Malliïm  Poblor,  I expreffed  to  him  a wifih  to 
vifit  the  coafls  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  offered  to  have  me  conducted 
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to  Coffeir  in  fafety.  I fully  hoped  to  avail  myfelf  of  his  propofal  ; 
but  it  was  requifite  that  I fhould  hr  il  fee  the  Jheick  If  main-  Abon-  Alt. 
I had  promifed  to  wait  for  him  at  Néguadé  % whither  I returned  with 
the  monk,  my  travelling  companion,  after  having  been  loaded  with 
civilities  by  the  Copt  of  Kous. 

I employed  the  hay  that  I was  compelled  to  make  at  Néguadé , in 
collecting  different  obfervations  calculated  to  afford  an  exaCt  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  in  which  I then  refided.  My  firft  inquiries 
were  dire&ed  towards  the  moft  important  point,  that  which  has  been, 
in  ail  ages,  a fubjeCt  of  admiration,  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe  that  deviates  from  the  common  track, 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  has  blended  fome  exaggerated  affertions. 
There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  foil  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  in  Egypt.  However,  when,  as  fome  ancient  and  mo- 
dem authors  have  affirmed,  its  produce  in  wheat  is  carried  to  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  as  faj:  as  three  hundred,  for  one, 
it  is  extended  far  beyond  the  common  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  have  afferted  that  a meafure  of  corn,  fown  in  the  ground, 
produced  only  tenfold,  have  flopped  far  fhort  of  the  truth.  On  this 
fubjeCt  I collected  and  compared  the  moft  accurate  information  ; the 
refult  was,  that,  one  year  with  another,  a crop  of  corn  yields  from 
five  and  twenty  to  thirty  for  one.  And  it  is  important  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  here  meant  to  count  the  number  of  grains  contained  in 
an  ear,  produced  from  a particular  fingle  feed,  but  that  I am  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  entire  harvefl,  of  the  mafs  of  corn  that  it  furnifhes  in  a 
given  diflriCl  ; fo  that  each  meafure  fown,  yields  a crop  of  from  five 
and  twenty  to  thirty  meafures.  In  extraordinary  years,  favoured  by 
circumflances,  the  land  laid  down  in  corn  gives  a produce  of  fifty 
for  one.  At  Néguadé  I was  even  affured  that,  fix  or  feven  years 
previous  to  my  arrival,  a cultivator  had  reaped  a hundred  and  fifty 
times  the  feed  fown  ; but  this  obfervation,  fuppofing  it  to  be  correct, 
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applying  only  to  a folitary  and  particular  fad:,  cannot  be  included  in 
the  general  edimate.  For  fome  years  the  inhabitants  had  been  com- 
plaining of  the  fcantinefs  of  their  crops  ; neverthelefs,  during  thefe 
very  years,  which  they  confidered  as  times  of  dearth,  the  land  had 
produced  twenty  for  one. 

Such  a fertility,  which  had  no  need  of  exaggeration  to  appear  ado- 
nifhing,  is  dill  fufceptible  of  increafe.  Ignorant  and  lazy,  the 
Egyptian  cultivators  knew  not  how  to  derive  the  greated  advantage 
from  the  mod  fruitful  foil;  and  the  procefs  of  watering,  which  ve- 
getation requires  in  fo  warm  a climate,  was  negleded,  or  in  a great 
meafure  forgotten. 

However,  if  it  be  confidered  that  vegetation  has  no  where  more 
drength  and  adivity  than  in  the  foil  of  Upper  Egypt  ; if  it  be  re- 
marked that  no  fpecies  of  culture  long  occupies  the  ground,  and  that 
feveral  are  feen  to  fucceed  each  other,  and  thrive  in  the  fame  year, 
the  inexhaudible  mine  of  abundance  which  this  ancient  land  con- 
tains in  its  bofom,  cannot  fail  to  be  a fubjed  of  adonilhment. 

And  this  incomparable  fertility  is  dill  more  brilliant  in  the  fouth 
than  in  the  north  of  Egypt.  The  Thebai's,  which  borders  upon  the 
torrid  zone*,  would  feem,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  which  it  is 
warmed,  from  the  mafies  of  rocks  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  and 
which  reded  and  concentrate  the  heat,  and  from  its  elevated  fituation, 
more  difficult  to  irrigate,  to  be  deditute  of  verdure  and  incapable  of 
yielding  rich  crops  ; it  is,  neverthelefs,  infinitely  more  fertile  than 
the  moid  foil  of  the  Delta.  Its  produce  of  every  kind  is  more  fur- 
prifing.  It  is  ffiaded  by  a greater  number  of  fruit-trees,  forming,  in 
fome  meafure,  foreds  not  very  clofely  planted,  which  maintain  a 
condant  coolnefs,  and  under  the  fhade  of  which  the  traveller  may 
either  take  repofe,  or  proceed  on  his  way. 

* The  tropic  ©f  Cancer  pafles  a little  above  the  eatara&s,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  Egypt. 
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Befides  the  vegetative  ftrength  of  a privileged  foil,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Egyptians  fow  corn  is  alfo  one  of  the  caufes  of  its  great 
multiplication.  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  fowing  thick,  per- 
haps neceffary  in  a cold  and  compact  ground,  would  be  prejudicial  in 
a warm  foil  exuberant  with  vegetation.  Accordingly  the  feed  is  very 
fparingly  fcattered  in  the  fields  of  Egypt.  The  fower  walks  behind 
the  plough,  and  flrews  in  the  fmall  furrow  it  makes,  a portion 
of  grain  barely  neceffary,  which  the  plough  covers  in  tracing  another 
furrow.  In  this  manner  there  is  no  feed  loft;  there  is  none  that,  as 
in  our  country,  feems  to  be  thrown  purpofely  to  feed  the  birds.  The 
ftalks,  arranged  in  drills,  and  at  a proper  diftance  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  the  roots  that  fupport  them,  eafily  receive  the  impreffions 
of  the  air  and  the  fun  ; and  the  ears,  being  neither  confined  nor 
fmothered,  are  healthy  and  ftrong;  the  grains  with  which  they  are 
filled  foon  become  plump  and  luxuriant,  and  none  of  them  ever  prove 
abortive  or  difeafed.  Neither  are  the  fields  overrun  by  a great  num- 
ber of  plants  which,  under  the  generic  name  of  weeds,  are,  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  fields,  a real  fcourge  to  the  harvefls.  The  corn  is 
fown  pure  as  it  is  reaped  ; it  is  not  mixed,  in  the  fame  field,  with, 
different  fpecies  of  grain,  wffiich,  though  of  the  fame  genus,  yet  not 
ripening  at  the  fame  period,  can  yield  nothing  but  a mixture,  as  un- 
productive to  the  cultivator,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  the  confumer. 

Fields  enriched  with  fo  plentiful  harvefts,  cannot  fail  to  attraCb 
granivorous  birds.  Flocks  of  pigeons,  and  pairs  of  turtle-doves, 
alight  in  them  ; and  fparrows,  which  may  be  called  corn-birds,  from 
being  found  wherever  this  fort  of  grain  is  common,  affemble  there 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  habitations.  The  crefted  lark,  fettled  in  this 
fertile  foil,  never  forfakes  it  ; however,  it  appears  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  exceffive  heat.  Thefe  birds,  as  well  as  the  fparrows,  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  bill  wide  open,  and  the 
mufcles  of  their  bread:  convulfed,  refpiring  with  difficulty,  and  as  if 
panting  for  breath.  This  inffinCt,  which  makes  them  prefer  means 
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of  fubfiftence,  abundant,  and,  though  attended  with  fome  incon- 
veniencies,  eaffiy  procured,  has  an  affinity  to  the  mind  of  thofe  men 
who,  by  a thirft  for  riches,  are  induced  to  brave  innumerable  mif- 
fortunes  and  perils. 

Swarms  of  winged  infedts  here  ferving  at  the  fame  time  for  food  to 
fwallows,  they  never  quit  a climate  fo  favourable  to  their  habits 
and  their  fupport.  The  Egyptians  give  them  an  Arabic  name, 
which  anfvvers  to  that  of  birds  of  Paradife.  Another  fpecies  of 
bird,  a great  deffroyer  of  infedts,  the  wagtail,  fo  well  known  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  thefe 
fouthern  provinces  ; but  fmall  flocks  of  ravens  are  now  and  then  to  be 
feen. 

The  infedts  which  are  here  the  moil  numerous,  as  well  as  the  mofl: 
troublefome,  are  flies  *.  They  cruelly  torment  both  men  and  ani- 
mals. No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obftinate  perfeverance,  when 
they  wiffi  to  faften  upon  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  It  is  in 
vain  to  drive  them  away  ; they  fettle  again  at  the  very  fame  moment, 
and  their  pertinacity  tires  out  the  mofl;  patient.  They  delight  in 
faflening  upon  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, tender  parts,  towards  which  they  are  attradted  by  a flight  hu- 
midity. I obferved  a fpecies,  or  rather  a variety  of  flies,  ftriped  with 
gray  and  dark  brown,  and  refembling  the  common  fly,  only  they 
were  confiderably  fmaller.  They  alfo  differ  in  their  habits  ; for  I 
never  remarked  that  they  were  much  on  the  wing,  nor  that  they  an- 
noyed men  or  animals.  They  arealmoft  conftantly  feen  in  the  infide 
of  houfes,  adhering  to  the  walls,  and  particularly  to  thofe  which  are 
the  whiteft. 

Flies  are  not  the  only  troublefome  infedts.  The  habitations  are 
filled  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  bugs,  the  bites  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly (harp.  Neverthelefs  the  Egyptians  fleep  foundly,  although 


* Mufca  domejlica , L. 
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covered  with  thefe  loathfome  vermin  ; their  tough  and  thick  fkin 
renders  them  infenfible  to  the  pain,  while  the  European,  in  the  fame 
places,  fuffers  a real  torment.  The  bite  of  thefe  bugs  always  occa- 
fioned  upon  my  body  hard  fwellings  as  big  as  the  tip  of  my  finger. 

An  infedt  full  more  difgufling  preyed  upon  us  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  journey  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  inhabitants,  even  the 
richefl,  and  who  appeared  the  moll  cleanly,  are,  notwithflanding 
their  bathing  and  frequent  religious  ablutions,  covered  with  lice; 
even  the  Beys  and  kiaf chefs  are  not  free  from  them.  Whenever  they 
feel  themfelves  bitten  by  one  of  thefe  infers,  they  catch  it  foftly, 
and  place  it,  without  doing  it  the  leaf!  injury,  upon  the  fofa  on 
which  they  are  fitting,  whence  it  foon  crawls  upon  fome  other  per- 
fon.  Notwithflanding  I took  every  precaution  to  avoid  being  tor- 
mented by  them,  I was  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind,  and  endure  the 
envenomed  bites  of  thefe  filthy  infedts,  which  are,  in  Egypt,  of 
an  extraordinary  fize  and  voracity.  When  my  companions  were  em- 
ployed in  getting  rid  of  them,  they  jocularly  called  this  occupation 
going  through  the  Turkijh  exercife. 

A beautiful  fpecies  of  ichneumon-fly  *,  with  a long  and  flrong 
weapon  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  alfo  fometimes  enters  the 
houfes  in  Upper  Egypt  ; it  fhines  with  the  mod  lively  colours  ; its 
head  is  of  a beautiful  emerald  green  ; the  corfelet  and  the  belly  are 
of  a gliftening  purple  hue. 

The  great  humble-bee,  which  Citizen  Olivier  has  called  the  abeille 
à corfelet  jaune  -f*  (the  bee  with  a yellow  corfelet),  is  here  commonly 
feen.  When  it  flies  it  makes  a very  loud  buzzing.  It  is  alfo  found 
in  Lower  Egypt  ; I met  with  it  at  Rofletta,  but  only  during  the  hot 
weather  ; it  does  not  make  its  appearance  there  in  the  winter. 

* Ichneumon , L, 

t Encyclop.  Méthod.  art.  Abeille.  Apis  cejluans , L. — Apis  hirfuta , nigra , thorace 
favo.  Fabricius  Syft.  Entomol.  p.  382,  et  Spec.  Infedt.  tom.  i.  p.  479. 
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The  pretty  fpecies  of  wafps  which  I defcribed  during  my  flay  at 
Rofietta  *,  is  very  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  are  there  to  be 
feen  in  the  fields,  in  the  gardens,  and  even  in  the  houfes.  They  de- 
light in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  build  their  nefts  in  the  ground. 

Thofe  hideous  infeds,  fcorpions,  here  grow  to  a very  large  fize.. 
I was  affured  that  their  bite  occafioned  intenfe  pain,  fwoonings,  con- 
vulsions, and  fometimes  death. 

The  Nile  furnifhes,  but  very  rarely,  a fpecies  of  crab  "jv  the  flefli 
of  which  is  good.  The  Shell  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a lead  colour  ; the  antennæ  are  half  black  and  half  yel- 
low fpeckled  with  black  ; the  head,  in  front,  is  variegated  with 
yellowifh  and  blackiSh  green  ; the  claws  and  feet  are  green  tinted 
with  yellow  above  and  with  a paler  yellow  below  ; the  extremity  of 
the  legs  and  tarfi  are  yellow  ; laftly,  the  tail  is  yellow  in  the  middle, 
and  greenifh  on  the  Sides. 

To  thefe  details  of  the  immutable  hiSlory  of  nature,  I Shall  add 
a few  obfervations  on  the  ever-fluduating  hiStory  of  man  in  a date 
of  Society.  There  is  not  a more  Striking  example  of  a complete 
change  in  the  charader  of  nations  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  Egyptians.  Slavery,  and  its  inevitable  attendant  Stupidity, 
have  taken  the  place  of  power  and  greatnefs.  SuperSSitious  ignorance 
has  Succeeded  to  the  love  of  the  fciences,  and  to  the  exercife  of  the 
arts  ; while  perfed  civilization  has  disappeared,  and  is  Supplanted 
by  brutality  and  favagenefs  of  manners. 

It  is  hardly  poSTible  to  trace  the  habits  of  a degraded  people,  over 
whom  barbarifm  reigns  uncontrolled,  without  the  interference  of 
ideas  fo  difgraceful  to  human  nature,  ideas  of  crimes  and  robberies, 
which  blend  in  the  imagination,  and  are  thence  consigned  to  the 
canvafs  of  the  pidure.  The  vices  of  the  prefent  race  of  Egyptians 
have  been  already  more  than  once  pourtrayed  in  this  work  : it  will 

* See  p.  214.  t Cancer  Jhiviatilis. 
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be  fufficient  for  me  to  add,  that  the  men  of  Thebaïs,  flill  more  un- 
civilized than  thofe  of  Lower  Egypt,  are,  in  every  refpect,  more 
odious  ; and  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  fpeaking  of  fome  cuftoms 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

In  going  up  the  Nile,  that  is,  in  advancing  towards  the  equator, 
the  fkin  of  the  men  varies  in  colour,  or  rather  grows  darker.  In  the 
more  fouthern  diftridts,  the  Egyptian  women  have  a tawny  com- 
plexion and  a thick  fkin.  With  the  exception  of  rich  or  foreign 
women  who  have  lived  at  Cairo,  and  who  have  retained  the  drefs 
of  that  city,  none  of  them  have  any  other  clothing  than  that  full 
and  long  fhift,  or  tunic,  of  blue  linen,  with  fleeves  of  an  extraordi- 
nary width,  and  large  openings  at  the  fides,  which  I have  already 
defcribed.  This  method  of  half-dreffing  themfelves,  fo  that  the  air 
circulates  immediately  over  the  body,  and  cools  every  part  of  it,  is 
very  fuitable  in  a country  where  thick  or  tight  clothes  would  render 
the  heat  infupportable.  But  the  European  monks  difcovered  fome 
indecency  in  a drefs  which  afforded  no  fufpicion  of  the  kind  to  any 
other  perfon.  They  talked  of  indifcreet  looks  of  which  no  one 
thought,  and  compelled  the  Catholic  women  to  lay  afide  their  wide  and 
eafy  gown,  in  order  to  confine  their  body  in  a tight  and  warm  chemife ; 
as  if  fuch  a prohibition  was  not  rather  a real  indifcretion  in  a 
country  where  the  mere  name  of  Chriftian  is  a crime,  and  where 
every  fort  of  diffindtion  that  could  bring  it  to  mind  became  a motive 
for  perfecution.  But  it  is  by  no  means  aftoniffiing  to  fee  fuch  in- 
confiftencies  emanate  from  the  narrow  and  hypocritical  brain  of  Re- 
colledts,  and  efpecially  of  Italian  Recolledls.  Thofe  of  N'eguad'ey 
however,  lefs  ferupulous  or  lefs  powerful,  were  the  only  monks 
who  had  left  things  as  they  found  them,  and  had  allowed  their 
flocks  to  drefs  as  they  like. 

But  they  all.  agreed  in  forbidding  the  operation,  which  Nature 
has  rendered  neceffary,  by  giving  a fuperabundant  excrefcence  to  the 
Egyptian  girls.  It  was  fufficient  that  the  excifion  of  that  part, 

which 
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which  at  lead  was  ufelefs,  bore  fome  affinity  to  circumcifion,  for 
monadic  dupidity  to  perceive  in  it  a jewifh  or  Mahometan  pra<dice, 
and  to  hurl  againd  it  what  was  termed  the  thunder  of  the  church, 
which,  fortunately,  was  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  only  whom 
it  infpired  with  fear.  Yet  it  was  a powerful  weapon  in  countries 
where  ignorance  reigned  exclufively;  and  the  Egyptian  female  Ca- 
tholics, who  were  confequently  the  flaves  of  the  monks,  determined 
to  preferve  an  inconvenient  exuberance,  rather  than  not  follow  the 
precepts  of  folly  and  hypocrify. 

Befides,  thefe  men,  fo  ready  to  interfere  with  fecret  details,  about 
which  they  have,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  always  been  very 
inquifitive  ; thefe  men,  fo  cautious  to  avoid,  in  certain  points,  every 
thing  that  could  have  the  flighted  affinity  to  the  practices  of  the 
Jewifh  or  Mahometan  religion,  did  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
to  eradicate  among  their  profelytes  thofe  habits  brought  into  vogue 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The  Catholic  women,  probably 
vifible  to  their  fpiritual  director  alone,  conceal  themfelves,  like  the 
female  Turks,  from  every  eye.  Their  face  is  covered  with  a thick 
veil,  and  they  are,  in  like  manner,  kept  feparate  and  reclufe  in  their 
houfes.  In  my  character  of  phyfician,  I was  fometimes  conducted 
into  parties  of  thefe  women  by  a pried  of  their  nation,  or  by  an 
European  monk.  They  always  fpoke  through  a mafk,  and  I never 
could  afcertain  whether  my  patient  was  old  or  young.  To  feel  the 
pulfe,  a hand  and  wrid  were  held  out  to  me  well  wrapped  up,  and 
the  place  alone  was  left  bare  where  I was  to  apply  my  dngers  to  the 
artery.  Were  venefedtion  necedàry  ? This  was  indeed  a real  cere- 
mony. They  infided  upon  fhewing  me  only  the  bend  of  the  arm  ; 
and  I was  obliged  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  paffion,  to  obtain  the 
entire  expofure  of  it  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrid.  Had  one  of  thefe 
women  fore  eyes,  or  any  other  local  complaint,  it  was  required  that 
I fhould  effedt  a cure  without  examining  the  eyes,  or  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  ; and  I always  withdrew  from  thefe  haunts  of  dupidity  ex- 
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afperated  againft  priefts,  who,  far  from  endeavouring  to  nourifh  and 
expand  the  germs  of  reafon,  ftifled  it  in  its  birth,  provided  their  flocks 
were  as  religious  as  they  pretended  to  be,  that  is,  guided  by  fuper- 
ftition,  and,  above  all,  by  an  entire  fubmiflion  to  their  will,  which 
thefe  prefumptuous  and  profane  wretches  had  the  audaeioufnefs  to 
hold  up  as  the  will  of  the  Divinity. 

The  women  of  Theba'is,  who  have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
are  likewife  diflinguiflied  from  the  female  Mahometans  by  the 
privation  of  an  article  of  drefs  generally  adopted  in  thefe  diflricfls. 
It  is  an  ornament  of  luxury  and  coquetry  which  the  monks  have5 
alfo  compelled  them  to  lay  afide,  and  for  which  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  i for  it  is  by  no  means  becoming,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  I could 
form  an  opinion  of  it,  from  feeing  the  face  of  dancing  girls  and 
courtefans,  who  walk  about  unveiled,  disfigured  by  metal  rings  fuf- 
pended  from  the  nofe.  This  fafhion  confifts  in  wearing  one  or  more 
gold  or  filver  rings  pafied  through  the  noftrils,  which  are  bored  : 
fome  of  thefe  rings  are  very  large,  and  the  rich  add  to  them  fmalf 
gold  trinkets,  which  generally  ftretch  the  alæ  of  the  nofe,  and  pro- 
duce a fomewhat  unpleafing  eflfed:.  However,  I never  heard  that  it 
was  reckoned  an  aft  of  gallantry  in  Egypt  to  kifs  the  mouth  of  the 
women  through  thefe  rings,  as  BufFon  has  aflerted  on  the  authority 
of  a traveller  *.  It  would  be  fhewing  little  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  of  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  even  to  fuppofe  them 
defirous  of  fuch  amorous  kifles.  Thefe  people  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  gallant  r and  they  are  perfedl  ftrangers  to  the  rapturous 
preludes  of  enjoyment.  Befides,  it  is  difficult  to  kifs  a woman’s- 
mouth  through  a ring  which,  pafling  through  one  of  the  alæ  of  the 
nofe,  neceflarily  hangs  over  the  mouth. 

Vanfleb,  whom  Buffon  again  quotes,  fays,  that  the  female  pea- 
fants,  and  other  women  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,, 

* Hift.  Nat.  de  l’HommS, 
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have  bright  eyes,  are  of  a feature  below  the  middle  fize,  drefs  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  are  very  tirefome  in  their  con- 
verfation  *.  That  the  holy  father  fhould  find  himfelf  tired  in  the 
company  of  the  Egyptian  women,  into  which  his  profeffion  as  a 
miffionary  no  doubt  introduced  him,  is  not  in  the  leaft  aftoniffiing, 
when  it  is  confidered  how  very  deficient  they  are  in  our  mental  at- 
tainments, and  in  every  fort  of  education  ; that  he  ffiould  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  their  drefs,  although  light,  cool,  and  convenient,  is 
‘nowife  remarkable  ; every  one  has  his  fancy  ; but  that  the  reverend 
traveller  ffiould  have  found  them  of  a ffiort  ftature,  is  an  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  In  fa6t,  the  Egyptian  women  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  as  tall  as  the  French.  It  is  true  that  Vanfleb  was  a Ger- 
man, and  that  the  women  of  that  part  of  Europe  are  commonly  tall 
and  {lender  ; the  Egyptian  females  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well 
made. 

It  is  not  ufual  to  meet  with  jealoufy  without  love.  The  women, 
of  Upper  Egypt,  who  neither  love  nor  are  beloved,  are  neverthelefs 
fometimes  feized  with  a jealous  fury,  when  they  difcover  that  their 
hufbands  have  any  partiality  for  other  women,  a partiality  fuffi- 
ciently  common,  and  in  which  phyfical  enjoyment  is  every  thing, 
and  the  heart  takes  no  intereffi  Wounded  pride  operates  ftrongly  on 
violent  tempers,  which  know  nothing  of  love  but  its  tranfports. 
Deceitful  as  well  as  crwel,  they  inftil  into  the  blood  of  a faithlefs 
hufband  a flow  and  mortal  poifon.  Daily  inftances  are  to  be  feen  of  a 
revenge,  for  which  the  delirium  of  an  amorous  paffion  can  plead  no 
'Cxcufe.  Their  blows  are  meditated  in  filence,  and  they  coolly  enjoy 
the  horrid  pleafure  of  gradually  depriving  an  unfortunate  being  of 
-life.  I was  not  actually  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  circumflances  I am 
•about  to  relate,  but  they  were  in  every  perfon’s  mouth,  and  in  the 
Saïd  were  reckoned  certain  and  unqueftionable. 

* Bufion,  Hift.  Nat.  de  l’Homrae;  and  Vanfleb,  Noyv.  Relation  de  l’Egypte. 
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Such  is  the  malignant  difpofition  of  thefe  women,  that  they  do 
not  wifh  fuddenly  to  difpatch  the  objedt  of  their  refentment  ; theh 
remorfelefs  jealoufy  would  not  thus  be  gratified  ; but  they  occafion 
a gradual  decay,  more  infupportable  than  death  itfelf.  Their  own 
perfon  furnifhes  them  with  the  poifon  that  is  fuitable  to  their  pur- 
pofe.  The  periodical  difcharge  which  Nature  employs  to  preferve 
their  exigence  and  health,  becomes,  in  their  hands,  a mean  of 
making  others  perifh.  Mixed  with  fome  aliment,  a certain  portion 
of  this  difcharge  is  a poifon  that  foon  throws  him  who  fwallows  it 
into  languor  and  confumption,  and  in  time  leads  him  to  the  grave. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  women  take  care  to  prepare  this  horrible  repaft  at 
certain  phafes  of  the  moon,  during  which  it  muff,  in  their  opinion, 
produce  a more  certain  effedt.  This  poifon  operates  in  a terrible 
manner.  The  fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  fcurvy  ; the 
body  deficcates  ; all  the  limbs  become  excefîîvely  weak;  the  gums  rot;, 
the  teeth  loofen  ; the  beard  and  the  hair  fall  off  ; in  fhort,  after  having 
dragged  on  a lingering  and  painful  exiftence  for  a year,  and  fome- 
times  more,  the  unfortunate  vidtim  expires  in  the  greateft  agonies. 
No  remedy  is  known  for  fo  many  diforders  ; it  is  even  afferted  that 
nothing  is  capable  of  affording  them  any  alleviation. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  a few  remarks,  which  the 
pradtice  of  phyfic  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  in  Egypt.  I 
obferved  that  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  purge  its  robuft  inhabitants. 
Their  ftomachs,  aecuftomed  to  digeft  bread  badly  baked,  acrid  and 
raw  vegetables,  and  other  coarfe  and  unwholefome  aliments,  are  not 
adted  upon  by  aperient  medicines.  Dofes,  which  in  Europe  would 
occafion  the  moft  violent  fuperpurgations,  glide  ineffedtually  down 
their  iron  ftomachs.  *[  have  feen  eight  grains  of  very  ftrong  tartar 
emetic  produce  no  other  effedt  than  a flight  naufea.  I have  fome- 
times  had  occafion  to  adminifter,  with  a trembling  hand,  very 
powerful  medicines,  which  made  no  more  impreffion  upon  my  pa- 
tients than  if  they  had  drunk  a glafs  of  water.  The  monks  of  the 
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Propaganda , who  fupported  themfelves  in  this  country  by  the 
pra&ice  of  phyfic,  fuccefsfully  employed  a cathartic  for  men  which 
they  might  with  as  little  impropriety  have  given  to  horfes  ; it  was  a 
compound  of  aloes,  colocynth,  and  gamboge  ; of  thefe  articles  they 
made  pills,  a drachm  of  which  was  a dofe. 

The  leaves  of  the  fenna,  a plant  indigenous  in  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity of  Egypt,  is  there  given  in  very  large  dofes,  without  in- 
convenience and  almoft  without  effett.  Perhaps  frefh  fenna  does 
not  poflefs  the  fame  purgative  quality  as  when  it  is  dried  ; fomewhat 
like  the  manna,  which  is  ufed  at  Kurdijlan , Diarbekir , Ifpahany 
and  in  other  countries  of  Alia,  as  a fubftitute  for  fugar  in  cooking 
and  paftry,  and  of  which  the  natives  eat  a great  deal  without  its 
operating  as  a cathartic  *. 

1 have  already  mentioned,  that  the  diforders  which  attack  the  very 
fources  of  generation  were  extremely  common  in  Egypt  ; thefe  have 
been  propagated  to  its  moft  remote  provinces.  The  monks  employed 
for  them  a fuccefsful  cure.  They  did  not  ufe  mercury,  but  fudorifics 
alone  ; and  far  from  putting  their  patients  under  a regimen,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  advifed  them  to  live  freely.  The  Arabs  have  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  cure.  They  dig  a hole  in  the  fand,  in  which  they 
bury  themfelves  up  to  the  neck;  in  this  dtuation  they  remain  without 
eating,  expofcd  to  the  mod:  intenle  heat  during  the  whole  day.  In 
the  evening  only  they  take  a little  nourifhment.  I have  been  affured 
that  they  returned  to  thefe  fcorching  flations  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days  in  fuccefîïon.  ^ 

But  a very  lingular  fadt,  for  which  1 will  not  undertake  to  vouch, 
although  it  has  been  attefted  to  me  by  feveral  perfons,  among  others 
by  the  Recolletds  of  Nêguadé , is  the  aftonifhing  property  afcribed 
to  the  fmoke  of  madic  *,  namely,  that  of  killing  any  lick  perfon 

* See  a Defcription  of  Arabia  by  Niebuhr,  p.  129. 

+ A refin  which,  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  particularly  at  Scio,  exudes 
from  the  lentille.  Pijtachia  lent  if  eus } L.. 
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by  whom  it  is  inhaled.  It  is  poflible,  and  even  probable,  tha-t  this 
is  only  a prejudice  ; but  it  is  fo  deeply  and  fo  generally  fpread,  that 
nobody  entertains  a doubt  of  the  deadly  quality  of  burnt  maftic. 
As  1 . have  before  obferved,  the  Egyptians  perfume  with  it  the 
porous  unbaked  earthen  veifels,  into  which  the  Nile  water  is  fet  to 
cool.  One  day,  the  monks  of  Néguadé , not  knowing  that  there 
was  any  body  tick  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  employed  in  this 
•operation  at  the  gate  of  the  convent.  Immediately  a woman,  all  in 
rears,  was  feen  darting  out  of  an  adjoining  houfe,  running  as  fa#  as 
ihe  could,  holding  in  her  arms  an  infant  that  was  afflicted  with  the 
fmall-pox.  When  Hie  had  put  the  child  in  a place  of  fafety,  the 
returned  to  the  convent,  fcreaming  aloud,  and  endeavouring  to  ftir  up 
the  people  again#  the  Franks , who,  (lie  faid,  witlied  to  kill  her 
child.  Accordingly,  when  maftic  is  burnt  in  the  open  air,  particu- 
lar inquiry  is  previouily  made  to  afcertain  whether  there  are  any 
perfons  ill  in  the  environs  ; for,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
dit  order,  it  is  averted  that  the  fmoke  of  this  refin  kills  them  as  footi 
as  their  olfadlory  nerves  are  ftruc]k  with  its  fmell. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

EFFECTS  OF  MISSIONS  IN  EGYFF  — CHARACTER  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  MONKS  THERE  RESI- 
DENT.—PERFIDIOUSNESS  OF  THE  MONKS  OF  NEGUADE.  — THE  AUTHOR  TAKES  LEAVE 
OF  ISMAÏN-AJBOU-ALI.  — GARDENS  OF  KOUS.  — LEMON-TREES.— GRAPES.— MUSK-MELONS. 
—WATER-MELONS.— DATES— DOUM.— THE  TRUE  ACACIA.— SESAMUM,  ITS  OIL,  ITS  MODE 
OF  PREPARATION. —DISORDERS  OF  THE  EYES.  — DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AT  THE  PE- 
RIOD OF  THE  RISING  OF  THE  NILE. 


1 HE  name  of  Franks , by  which,  in  the  Eaft,  are  defignated  all 
Europeans,  whatever  may  be  their  country,  honoured  among  the 
Turks,  but  defpifed  in  the  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saïd.  This  averfion  is  the  work 
of  the  Copts,  who  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Egypt.  They  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  bear 
that  a few  miffionaries  fhould  come  from  Italy  for  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofe  of  preaching  againft  them,  treating  them  openly  as  heretics  and 
dogs , and  damning  them  without  mercy. 

Such  intolerance,  fuch  pious  abufe,  would  probably  be  meritorious-' 
with  theologians  ; but  it  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  commerce  and- 
to  the  advancement  of  fcience.  In  faCt,  bv  thefe  means  communi- 
cations,  already  fufficiently  difficult,  were  intercepted;  and  travelling 
in  this  country  was,  in  a great  meafure,  interdicted  to  Europeans  who- 
were  not  miffionaries,  and  who  might  claim  the  merit  of  being  more 
beneficial  than  RecolleCts  that  convert  nobody,  but  difgrace  the 
name  of  Franks  by  an  arrogant  yet  mendicant  life,  which  was  ex- 
tremely burdenfome  to  the  fmall  number  of  Egyptian  Catholics  ; for 
all  their  knowledge  confifted  in  making  dupes  ; and  as  the  people 
were  not  endowed  with  fufficient  difcernment.  to  diflinguifh  mif- 
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fionaries  from  other  Europeans,  they  imagined  that  we  went  to  Egypt 
ior  no  other  purpofe  than  to  affront  the  Copts,  and  reprefent  them  in 
the  mod  unfavourable  light.  Being  numerous,  as  they  conftitute 
the  true  Egyptian  race,  and  powerful,  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  great,  whofe  affairs  they  fuperintend,  thefe  aborigines,  fo  dif- 
ferent from  their  ancedors,  take,  in  their  turn,  advantage  of  their 
influence,  to  reprefent  all  the  Franks  as  at  once  a dangerous  and 
defpicable  fet  of  men.  Hence  chiefly  arofe  the  obdacles  which  the 
traveller  in  Egypt  had  inceffantly  to  furmount  ; fo  that  thefe  mif- 
flonary  edablifhments,  formed  for  promoting  the  intereds  of  Heaven, 
were  ufeful  to  no  perfon  on  earth  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  became  in- 
jurious to  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  obdrudted  the  route  of  thofe 
bold  men,  w?ho,  in  fpite  of  dangers,  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
increafe  of  human  knowledge,  to  which,  in  other  refpedts,  the 
monks  by  no  means  contributed.  There  is  no  European  traveller, 
on  the  contrary,  that  has  not  had  reafon  to  complain  of  hypocrites, 
who,  from  being  acquainted  with  the  country  to  which  he  was  a 
dranger,  were,  on  that  account,  the  more  to  be  feared. 

No  perfon  has  had  more  opportunities  than  myfelf  of  knowing 
the  difpofltion  of  this  perverfe  fet  of  men,  who  fubfid  by  impodure 
and  quackery.  They  took  particular  pains  to  keep  at  a didance  their 
fellow-citizens,  whofe  fcrutinizing  looks  they  dreaded;  and  they 
neglected  nothing  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

The  fuperior  of  Néguadé  had  heard  of  the  reception  I had  met 
u'ith  from  If  main  -Abou-  Al i,  and  his  wifli  to  keep  me  about  his 
perfon.  This  plan  did  not  fuit  his  purpofes;  he  could  not  bear  to 
fee  another  European,  and  one  who  was  not  a monk,  in  the  way  of 
enjoying  a degree  of  credit  which  he  wiflied  to  referve  exclufively  to 
himfelf  ; and  he  refolved  to  have  me  difcarded.  While  Ï was  tor- 
turing my  imagination  to  find  fome  expedient,  in  order  to  rid  myfelf 
of  the  too  great  favour  of  an  Arabic  prince,  whom  I had  no  intention 
either  to  ferve  or  to  follow,  the  monk,  who  fought  every  opportunity 
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of  exercifing  his  malignity  and  perfidioufnefs,  and  who,  contrary  to 
his  inclination,  was  very  officious  and  attentive  to  me,  was,  in  his 
turn,  puzzling  himfelf  to  prevent  my  being  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
the  prince.  We  were  informed  that  Ifmain  was  near  at  hand  ; he  had 
flopped  at  the  little  village  of  Kamoulê , which  is  at  no  great  diflance 
to  the  fouth  of  Néguadé.  Thither  the  fuperior  went  privately,  and 
made  me  the  entire  fubjedt  of  his  converfation  with  Ifmain , as  I 
learned  from  an  Arab  to  whom  I had  rendered  fome  fervice  as  a 
phyfician.  The  hypocrite  began  by  complaining,  that  the  prince’s 
confidence,  which,  by  his  account,  he  had  merited  by  his  long  and 
perfedl  attachment,  appeared  to  diminiffi.  “ It  feems,”  added  he, 
that  the  arrival  of  a foreigner  has  injured  me  in  thy  opinion  ; 
but,  befides  that  this  foreigner  comes  from  a country  where  men 
“ are  impious,  know  that  thou  wilt  be  greatly  deceived,  if,  in  re- 
“ taining  him,  thou  thinkefl  to  have  a phyfician:  he  never  was  a 
“ phyfician;  he  is  a foldier  in  difguife;  and  the  practice  of  phyfic 
“ is  only  a mafk  he  wears,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
“ vifiting  and  making  himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  country 
which  thou  governed:  with  fo  much  glory  and  dignity.  The 
“ medicines  which  he  will  give  thee,  adminiflered  by  an  ignorant 
“ perfon,  might  poifon  inflead  of  curing  thee.  Thou  knowefl,  that 
**  during  the  ten  years  that  I have  been  thy  phyfician,  I have  re- 
“ lieved  thee  by  my  prefcriptions.  I have  lately,  by  my  fkill,  dif- 
“ covered  new  remedies  which  will  reflore  thee  to  health  and  vigour. 
i(  I have  brought  thee  fome;  make  a trial  of  them,  and  thou  wilt 
“ be  enabled  to  judge  if  I am  not  worthy  of  thy  favours,  and  if  I 
“ do  not  deferve  to  be  preferred  to  a mere  adventurer.” 

Had  this  fpeech  been  addrefled  to  a Bey,  I ffiould  have  been  com- 
pletely undone  ; no  punifhment  would  have  been  too  great  to  expiate 
a fuppofed  fraud,  and  my  death  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
confequence.  The  infamous  monk  well  knew  to  what  danger  he 
expofed  me  ; but  fentiments  of  humanity  never  enter  the  mind  of 
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hypocritical  cenobites.  Of  what  importance  was  it  to  him,  whether 
I perifhed  or  not,  provided  he  preferved  his  credit,  and  could  con- 
tinue without  an  intrufive  witnefs  to  exercife,  at  his  eafe,  the  moft 
ferious  deceit?  If  main  difcovered  no  appearance  of  difpleafure;  and 
the  monk  had  not  even  the  gratification  to  know  if  his  meafures  had 
produced  their  intended  effed.  I was  delighted  with  the  fervice  he 
had  unintentionally  rendered  to  me,  and  affeded  to  be  grateful  for 
the  carefifes,  which  he  never  fo  profufely  lavifhed  upon  me  as  after 
his  treachery.  At  length  the  Arabic  prince  arrived,  and,  according 
to  his  cuftom,  encamped  without  the  walls  of  Nèguad'e.  1 went  to 
pay  my  refpeds  to  him  in  his  tent.  He  received  me  with  dif- 
tindion,  in  prefence  of  the  Recoiled  himfelf.  whom  he  kept  land- 
ing, while  he  made  me  fit  by  his  fide,  as  a mark  of  the  fovereign 
contempt  he  felt  for  my  vile  detrador  ; but  he  faid  nothing  more  of 
his  projed  of  making  me  remain  about  his  perfon.  I alfo  behaved 
as  if  no  fuch  thing  had  been  in  agitation,  and  confined  myfelf  to  a 
requeft  of  his  favour  and  protedion,  in  facilitating  the  journies  I 
meant  to  make  in  the  principal  parts  of  Theba’is  which  I had  not 
yet  vifited.  He  direded  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  inflantly" 
written,  and  carried  his  kindnefs  fo  far  as  to  give  orders  to  all  his 
intendants  to  defray  my  expenfes  in  every  part  of  his  dominions 
through  which  I fhould  travel  ; a mark  of  generous  attention,  and 
a proof  of  the  Arab’s  greatnefs  of  mind,  but  of  which  I did  not 
avail  myfelf.  We  parted  exceedingly  well  fatisfied  with  each  other; 
If  main , that  he  was  not  to  have  me  for  his  phyfician,  and  I,  that 
I was  not  under  the  obligation  of  working  fuch  a miracle  as  to  re- 
novate his  age. 

I haftened  to  quit  the  convent  of  Nèguad'e , the  abode  of  treacherous 
hypocrify  ; not,  however,  without  letting  the  fuperior  underftand 
that  I was  not  ignorant  of  the  atrocity  of  his  condud  ; and  I pro- 
ceeded to  Kous , where  I arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July. 
Malliim  Pofior,  the  fame  Copt  at  whofe  houfe  I had  before  fpent  a 
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day,  received  me  very  hofpitably,  and  procured  me  a tolerably  com- 
modious lodging  : here  I propofed  to  wait  the  departure  of  the  ca- 
ravan of  Cojfeir.  It  had  been  ready  to  fet  out  for  fome  days,  but 
its  departure  was  poftponed  in  confequence  of  intelligence,  that  the 
road  which  it  was  to  take  was  befet  by  Arabs. 

Kous  is  furrounded  by  fruit-trees,  which  form  agreeable  orchards. 
Thefe  trees  are,  indeed,  planted  without  order,  and  do  not  exhibit, 
that  fymmetrical  arrangement  which,  in  general,  is  called  a work  of 
tafte.  Here  it  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  thofe  who  admire  her 
beautiful  fimplicity  experience  fenfations  more  agreeable  and  more 
gratifying  than  the  expreffion  of  aftonifhment  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  art  in  its  attempts  to  imitate  Nature.  In  what  other  country 
is  to  be  met  with  a more  variegated  foliage,  a more  odoriferous  fhade? 
Here  all  forts  of  fruits  come  to  maturity,  while  the  intertwining 
branches  of  the  trees  exhibit  the  moft  charming  confufion.  Their 
flowers,  rendered  more  fragrant  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  diffufe  a 
perfume  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  and,  under  a perpetually  fervid  at- 
mofphere,the  real  hot-houfeof  Nature,  the  moft  delightful  trees,  thofe 
which  in  our  frozen  climate  languifh,  fliut  up  for  half  the  year, 
are  uninterruptedly  loaded  with  bloffoms  and  fruit.  The  wealthy 
Poflor  carried  me  to  one  of  thefe  gardens  belonging  to  him,  and  I 
never  in  my  life  was  under  fo  delicious  a fhade.  The  air  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  fweeteft  emanations,  among  which  the  exquilite 
fragrance  of  the  bloffoms  of  a great  number  of  lemon-trees  was  the 
moft  predominant. 

This  was  the  feafon  in  which  grapes  were  moft  plentiful.  Their 
long  clufters  were  loaded  with  large  and  fwelling  fruit,  containing 
a lufcious  and  high-flavoured  pulp.  This  is  the  fruit  moft  efteemed 
by  the  opulent  ; and  it  is  confidered  the  moft  agreeable  aliment  for 
allaying  the  heat  of  the  blood  occafioned  by  the  climate.  The  ftreets 
and  markets  of  Kous  were  filled  with  mufk  and  water-melons,  fruits 
equally  cooling.  I here  ate  three  different  fpecies  of  mufk-melon  ; 
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the  agour , fimilar  to  the  European  melon,  but  not  uniform  in  fhape,. 
fome  of  them  being  round,  others  oval,  and  feveral  of  them  ex- 
tremely elongated  ; the  ahoun , a fpecies  of  cantaleupe,  the  rind  of 
which  is  yellow,  and  the  pulp  of  a yellowifh  white  ; laftly,  the 
ab-delavoui  (have  of  fweetnefs),  which  is  elongated,  and  remarkable 
for  a roundifh  protuberance  that  it  bears  at  its  extremity.  Of  all 
thefe  melons  there  is  none  of  a quality  equal  to  our  choice  European 
melons,  moft  of  them  being  very  taftelefs.  The  cantaleupe,  elfe- 
where  admired  for  its  flavour,  is  here  very  infipid  ; and  the  fpecies 
which,  from  its  name,  might  be  thought  to  have  the  fweeteft  and 
moft  agreeable  pulp,  is  called  the  Jlave  of  fweetnefs  only  becaufe  it 
requires  a good  deal  of  fugar  to  make  it  palatable.  The  water- 
melons, on  the  contrary,  are,  as  I have  before  obferved,  excellent  in 
Upper  Egypt.  At  Kous  I met  with  a fpecies  or  variety  of  this  fruit, 
which  I had  not  before  feen;  its  form  is  much  elongated;  its 
fides  flightly  marked,  and  it  grows  to  a greater  fize.  This  fpecies, 
which  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  others,  is  by  the  Arabs  called 
nems,  the  name  they  alfo  give  to  the  ichneumon,  a quadruped  of  f<? 
unmerited  celebrity. 

The  dates  were  beginning  to  ripen,  and  new  ones  were  to  be  had  ; 
but  they  were  rather  fcarce  at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The 
palm,  which  produces  them,  overfhades,  with  its  lofty  top,  all  the 
places  in  Egypt  ; while  the  doum,  another  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  pe- 
culiar to  Thebaïs,  being  more  agreftical,  and,  unlike  the  date-tree, 
requiring  for  its  fupportmore  than  a fingle  {lender  ftem,  does  not  thrive 
fo  well  near  habitations,  but  flourifhes  better  in  the  fields,  to  which  it 
affords  an  umbrageous  embellifhment. 

Upon  the  dry  and  almoft  barren  plains  of  thefe  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt  commonly  grows  the  true  acacia,  from  the  ftem  and  branches 
of  which  is  procured  the  gum  Arabic  *.  Its  port,  or  habit,  is  gene- 
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rally  ftunted,  and  its  ftem  Crooked  and  low  ; its  branches  long  and 
few,  and  left  almofl:  naked,  from  the  paucity  and  narrownefs  of  its 
leaves  ; a very  rough  bark  of  a deep  brown,  and  the  long  white 
fpines  with  which  it  is  armed,  give  it  a harfh  and  withered  appear- 
ance, and  might  make  it  be  taken  for  one  of  thofe  aphyllous  trees, 
the  fap  of  which,  benumbed  by  froft,  is  reduced,  during  the  win- 
ter, to  a Aate  approaching  that  of  death.  Very  fmall  flowers,  white, 
or  tinged  with  yellow,  and  almofl:  without  fmell,  are  infufficient  to 
compenfate  for  its  unattractive  port  and  deficiency  of  foliage.  This 
fpecies  of  acacia,  called  by  the  Egyptians  funth , and  not  fanthy 
as  I have  feen  it  written  by  moll  authors,  will  never  then  be 
reckoned . among  the  ornamental  trees,  but  its  utility  will  always 
make  it  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  valuable.  Its  wood,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  is  hard,  and  fufceptible  of  a beautiful  polifh.  Its 
feeds,  enclofed  in  a pericarp  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  lupin,  yield  a 
red  colour,  and  are  ufed  to  dye  morocco  leather.  Goats  are  very 
fond  of  this  fruit,  which,  in  Arabic,  is  called  karat.  When  pounded 
with  its  pericarp,  previous  to  its  maturity,  it  furnifhes  our  phar- 
macies with  an  aftringent  known  by  the  denomination  of  fuccus 
acaciœ.  But  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  numerous  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  the  acacia,  or  from  the  incifions  made  in  its  trunk  or 
larger  branches,  is  an  important  article  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, in  which  a large  quantity  of  it  is  confumed.  Great  heat 
is  neceflary  for  the  formation  of  gum  Arabic.  In  faCt,  although  the 
acacia  thrives  in  other  more  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  it  there  pro- 
duces no  gum;  in  the  burning  temperature  of  Theba'is,  on  the  con- 
trary, I have  feen  it  entirely  covered  with  congealed  and  indurated 
drops  of  this  mucilaginous  juice. 

In  more  able  hands  than  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  the  acacia  might 
become  a powerful  mean  of  refloring  to  cultivation  the  lands  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  flerility  has  invaded,  and  the  foil  of  which, 
naturally  fit  for  vegetation,  is  covered  by  flrata  of  intruding  fand. 
2 However 
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However  dry  or  argillaceous  might  be  the  earth  lying  under  thefand, 
the  gum-tree  might  be  there  planted,  and  would  live,  provided  its 
roots  penetrated  into  a bed  of  vegetable  mould  ; and  the  flratum  of 
fand  furrounding  the  lower  part  of  its  trunk  would  in  no  refped: 
injure  its  growth.  Forefts  of  acacias  would  foon  recall  vegetation 
and  inhabitants  to  a foil  which  a variety  of  circumftances  feemed 
to  have  perpetually  devoted  to  an  arid  depopulation  ; and  till  it 
fliould  again  be  brought  to  a ftate  of  culture  the  gum  Arabic  would 
yield  a return  fufficiently  profitable  to  leave  no  caufe  to  regret  the  ex- 
penfe  of  fuch  a plantation.  Befides,  the  excellent  wood  which  it 
might  fupply  would  be  an  indemnification  of  no  fmall  importance, 
in  a country  where  that  article  is  extremely  fcarce. 

In  a dinner  at  which  I was  prefent  at  Kous,  I ate,  for  the  firfl: 
time,  fome  tahinè , the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  dregs  of 
the  oil  of  fefamum,  to  which  they  add  honey  and  lemon-juice. 
This  fort  of  ragout  is  much  in  vogue,  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  un- 
defervedly  ; for,  difagreeable  as  it  is  to  the  fight,  from  its  colour 
and  femi-liquid  confiftence,  it  is  yet  more  fo  to  the  tafte  from  its  fla- 
vour. The  oil  which  is  exprefled  from  the  feed  of  the  fefamum,  and 
which  is  called  in  Arabic  fir  itch,  is  alfo  much  efleemed  in  Egypt. 
It  is  there  preferred  to  olive  oil,  to  which  it  is  much  inferior,  and 
indeed  it  would  never  be  confidered  by  Europeans  as  fit  for  any  thing 
but  to  be  burned  or  ufed  in  frying. 

It  is  not  in  thefe  latter  times  only  that  fefamum  and  its  oil  have 
been  in  repute  in  the  Eaft.  The  Babylonians,  who  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  ufed,  according  to  Herodotus,  no  oil  but 
what  they  exprefled  from  the  fefamum  *.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  be- 
ing equally  good  for  eating  and  burning  -f  ; and  Diofcorides  fays 
that  the  Egyptians  applied  it  to  feveral  ufes^.  It  is  probable  that 

* Lib.  i.  TraduA.  et  Note  du  Oit.  Larcher. 

t Lib.  xviii.  cap.  10.  | Lib.  i.  cap.  12 1, 
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the  prefent  inhabitants  of  that  country  being  extremely  ignorant  of 
the  procefs  of  preparing  oil,  as  that  which  they  extract  from  the  olive 
is  very  bad,  and  only  proper  to  be  made  into  foap,  or  ufed  in  manu- 
factures, do  not  know  how  to  communicate  to  the  oil  of  fefamum 
the  qualities  it  ought  to  have,  and  which  in  all  probability  it  formerly 
poifefled. 

This  plant,  indigenous  in  the  warmeft  countries  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, and  there  called  femfem , is  known  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  fefamum , and  in  France  alfo  by  that  of  jugoline  or  jugeoiine,  which 
has  no  affinity  to  its  ufual  appellation.  It  has  a great  refemblance  to 
the  digitales*.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  in  feveral  dif- 
triCls  in  the  Levant;  and  it  is  even  begun  to  be  propagated  in 
Italy,  where  I have  feen  its  feeds  ; but  they  are  not  fo  large  or  luxu- 
riant as  thofe  in  Africa.  This  plant  thrives  very  well  in  French 
Guiana,  a negleCted  and  depreciated  colony,  but  from  which  France 
might  however  derive  great  advantage  and  wealth.  The  fefamum 
was  there  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  negroes,  who  expreffed  from 
it  an  oil,  which  was  a luxury  to  that  miferable  clafs,  alike  worn  out 
by  privations  and  hard  labour. 

Befides  its  economical  qualities,  fefamum  and  the  preparations 
made  from  it,  are  alfo  in  ufe  as  medicines  and  cofmetics  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  women  confider  nothing  fo  well  calculated  to  pro- 
cure them  that  embonpoint  for  which  they  are  anxious  ; to  cleanfe 
the  {kin,  and  give  it  a bloom  and  luflre  ; to  preferve  the  beauty  of 
their  hair  ; and  Iaftly,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  when 
they  become  mothers.  Medicine  alfo  finds  in  it  real  or  fuppofed  re- 
medies in  the  cure  of  feveral  difeafes.  If,  however,  it  be  not  more 
efficacious  in  other  maladies  than  in  ophthalmia  and  inflammatory 
diforders  of  the  eyes,  for  which  it  is  recommended  by  the  Egyptian 
phyficians,  no  great  confidence  can  be  placed  in  its  curative  virtues; 

* Digitalis  Orientalis,  fefamum  difia,  Touraef.  Inft.  Rei  Herb. — Sefamum  Indicum}  L. 
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for  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  organs  of  fight  are  fo 
frequently  affedted  by  numerous  complaints,  infomuch  that  perfectly 
found  eyes  are  extremely  uncommon,  except  among  the  women, 
whofe  veil  defends  them  againft  the  acrid  and  corroding  imp  reliions 
of  the  air. 

I have  in  a former  part  of  this  work*  indicated  fome  of  the 
caufes  of  the  variety  of  diforders  of  the  eyes,  which  are  truly  endemi- 
cal  in  Egypt,  and  which  render  that  country,  otherwife  excellent, 
a difagreeable  and  dangerous  abode.  I have  obferved,  that  one  of  the 
principal  of  thefe  caufes  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  quantity  of 
water  thrown  about  in  the  ftreets  and  houfes  of  the  cities,  feveral 
times  in  the  day,  in  order  to  moderate  the  heat  and  cool  the  air  that 
is  inhaled.  The  ground,  extremely  heated,  emits,  after  being  co- 
pioully  moiftened,  a great  quantity  of  nitrous  and  inflammatory  va- 
pours, which  cannot  fail  to  be  fatiguing  and  injurious  to  the  fight  ; 
but  the  cuftom  of  the  inhabitants  of  fleeping  in  the  open  air,  mull 
not,  as  has  been  imagined  and  obferved  by  a variety  of  writers,  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  circumftances  which  render  the  oph- 
thalmia and  cecity  fo  common  in  Egypt.  In  fadt,  although  the 
men  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  day  makes  them 
long  for  the  coolnefs  of  the  night,  have  no  other  bed  than  the  roof 
of  their  huts,  they  have  nothing  to  dread  from  this  cullom  ; for 
they  fo  completely  cover  their  body,  and  particularly  their  head,  that 
a perfon  mull  be  an  Egyptian  not  to  be  ftifled  under  the  pieces  of 
cloth  with  which  they  conceal  and  bind  up  their  faces,  fo  as  in  a 
great  meafure  to  check  refpiration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt  did  not  fleep  thus  generally 
in  the  open  air,  and  yet  they  were  equally  fubjedt  to  blindnefs  and 
ophthalmia. 

Jt  was  now,  as  I have  already  obferved,  the  period  of  the  rife  of 

* See  pagy  260,  and  following. 
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the  Nile.  The  goutte , that  miraculous  dew,  which,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  Egyptians,  purifies  the  atmofphere,  and  entirely  pre- 
ferves  from  corruption  corn  and  vegetables  expofcd  to  be  wetted  by 
it,  had  fallen  ; and  its  wonderful  effects  were  ftill  the  fubje6t  of  con- 
verfation  at  Kous.  This  circumftance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  cutaneous  diforder  attributed  to  this  dew,  the  produc- 
tion of  one  night,  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  feafon.  I faw  feveral  perfons,  whofe  face  and  body 
were  covered,  in  many  parts,  with  large  pimples  called  habe  Nili 
(feeds  of  the  Nile),  fimilar  to  thofe  of  ordinary  blotches,  only  that 
the  blifters  were  larger.  This  indifpofition,  which  is  by  no  means 
dangerous,  and  which  goes  away  naturally,  is  perhaps  the  fame  as 
the  pelagra  of  the  Milanefe,  and  the  mal  de  la  rofa  of  the  Afturias. 
I have  been  informed  that  it  more  readily  attacks  foreigners  than  the 
people  of  the  country  ; but  of  the  four  Europeans,  of  which  our 
party  confifted,  not  one  felt  its  effe&s. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

TREACHERY  OE  A COPT.— CHARACTER  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THAT  NATION-.— DANGEROUS  CLAN- 
DESTINE PROCEEDINGS  WHICH  COMPEL  THE  AUTHOR  TO  RELINQUISH  HIS  INTENDED 
JOURNEY  TO  THE  RED  SEA.— WASP.— RUINS  OF  THEBES.— WAR  NEWLY  BROKEN  OUT  IN 
UPPER  EGYPT.— WEST  QUARTER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  THEBES.— GOURNEL— MALIG- 
NANT RACE  OF  PEOPLE  BY  WHOM  THAT  VILLAGE  IS  INHABITED.— FRAGMENTS  OF  ANTI- 
QUITY.—UNCOMFORTABLE  NIGHT  PASSED  A TGOURNEI. — A SICK  MAN— A PHYSICIAN  OF 
THE  COUNTRY ROUTE  FROM  GOURNEI  TO  NEGUADE. 

An  inconceivable  fatality  feemed  to  counteract  every  attempt  I made 
to  leave  Egypt.  My  intended  journey  into  Abyffinia  had  mifcarried 
at  the  moment  I was  going  to  fet  off,  and  fimilar  motives  now  com- 
pelled me  likewife  to  relinquish  my  journey  to  the  Red  Sea.  I was 
l'urrounded  by  knaves  who  confpired  to  make  me  their  dupe,  and  even 
their  victim.  Mallwn  Poffor,  the  Catholic  Copt  of  Kous , who  had 
fo  frequently  promifed  to  have  me  efcorted  to  Cojfeir , and  who  had 
at  firft  behaved  to  me  with  the  appearance  of  cordiality,  was,  like  all 
the  men  of  his  nation,  no  better  than  a traitor,  and  fo  much  the 
more  dangerous  from  his  being,  by  long  habit,  completely  verfed  in 
the  arts  of  treachery  and  diffimulation.  The  Mamalûk  who  com- 
manded at  Kous  often  cautioned  me  to  be  upon  my  guard.  He  knew 
Poffor,  and  confidered  him  as  a rogue  of  whom  I could  not  be  too 
miftruftful.  I muft  fay,  upon  this  occafion,  that  in  general  I had 
much  greater  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mama- 
lûks,  than  with  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  With  a more 
rough  and  favage  difpofition,  thefe  foreigners  poffeffed  a degree  of 
pride,  and  an  ingenuous  bluntnefs,  which  rendered  them  indeed  for- 
midable to  thofe  fubjedt  to  their  defpotifm  ; but  which,  by  infpiring 

them 
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them  with  a fort  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  enfured  the  performance  of 
their  promifes  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  protection  ; while  the 
Copt,  brutifh  and  gloomy,  infinuating  and  deceitful,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  cringing  and  infidious  deportment  of  the  moft  abjedt 
flave. 

The  attention  paid  to  me  by  the  kiafchef,  was  a reftraint  upon  the 
plunderers  into  whofe  hands  I had  fallen.  But  an  order  from  Cairo, 
in  depriving  him  of  his  command,  bereft  me  of  his  fupport  ; and 
the  very  men,  who,  but  a moment  before,  trembled  in  his  prefence, 
treated  him  with  the  greateft  difrefpeCt  as  foon  as  they  knew  that 
he  had  loft  all  his  authority.  Poftor , in  order  to  rob  me,  had 
leagued  with  a Turkifh  merchant,  and  it  mu  ft  be  admitted  that  they 
were  a couple  of  the  moft  complete  liars  and  fwindlers.  The  pre- 
parations for  my  journey  to  Cojfcir  became  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
pretences  for  afking  me  for  prefents  and  money.  I had  given  the 
Copt  a telefcope,  a brace  of  piftols,  and  feveral  bottles  of  cordials  ; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  my  little  moveables  that  he  did  not  wifh 
to  poffefs.  He  loudly  extolled  to  me  the  pains  which  his  friend,  the 
Turkifh  merchant,  was  taking  to  expedite  my  journey,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  make  a return  for  fervices  fo  important.  I accord- 
ingly  fent  to  the  latter  another  valuable  telefcope,  which  he  refufed, 
giving  me  to  underftand,  that  not  being  the  captain  of  a fhip,  a tele- 
fcope would  be  ufelefs  to  him,  but  that  he  would  very  willingly  ac- 
cept of  money.  He  had  already  taken  but  too  much  from  me. 
Sometimes  he  afked  it  to  fecure  the  hire  of  the  camels  that  were  to 
carry  me;  fometimes  to  make  an  advance  to  the  conductor  of  the 
caravan  ; at  another  time,  his  exertions  demanded  a recompence  ; in 
fhort,  he  had  obtained  from  me  five-and-twenty  fequins  at  different 
times,  without  the  preparations  for  my  journey  appearing  to  be  at 
all  forwarded.  I was  told  that  a caravan  was  preparing  to  fet 
off  ; but  that  tidings  being  received  of  fome  Arabs  hovering  in 
the  defert  it  was  to  crofs,  had  retarded  its  departure  : a few  days 
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after  there  was  no  caravan  ; and  Come  fleet  camels  were  to  convey  me 
very  fwiftly  to  the  fliore  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment I was  to  leave  my  baggage  in  the  care  of  the  Turkifh  mer- 
chant, who  would  fend  it  to  me  by  the  next  caravan.  The  plot 
was  rather  barefaced  ; and  being  but  too  well  convinced  of  the  im- 
propriety of  confiding  in  fuch  people,  I told  them  that,  not  wifhing 
to  fubmit  longer  to  their  knavery,  I relinquifhed  all  idea  of  my 
journey  to  Cojfeir.  This  determination  not  according  with  the 
views  of  Poclor  and  the  Turk,  they  endeavoured  to  diflfuade  me  from 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  But  when  I reclaimed  the  money 
which  I had  advanced  for  a journey  now  abandoned,  they  made 
bitter  complaints.  By  their  account,  I was  ftill  in  their  debt  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  ; but  upon  my  threatening  to  lay  my  cafe  be- 
fore the  Arabic  prince  lfmain-Abou-Ali , they  brought  me  back  five 
fequins.  I gave  up  the  other  twenty  rather  than  remain  longer  ex- 
pofed  to  the  plots  of  thefe  two  rafcals,  and  refolved  to  continue  my 
route  towards  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes. 

As  I was  packing  up  my  baggage  in  the  fort  of  room  which  I 
occupied,  I perceived  that  a fpecies  of  large  wafp,  with  violet-co- 
loured wings,  had  built  its  neA  in  the  infide  of  the  wooden  box  of  a 
mariner’s  compafs.  The  honey-comb  was  of  earth,  nearly  of  an 
oval  form,  and  pierced  with  a round  hole  in  the  middle.  Each  cell 
•contained  a maggot,  refembling  a little  worm  of  a grafs-green  colour. 
Round  this  honey-comb  there  were  others  which  had  been  begun, 
but  were  left  in  an  unfinifhed  ftate. 

The  intenfe  heat  of  the  lun  rendered  the  country  through  which  I 
was  travelling  a region  truly  torrid.  During  my  flay  at  Kous,  Reau- 
mur’s thermometer,  placed  in  the  fhade,  rofe  to  thirty-five  degrees. 

On  the  17th  of  July  we  fet  off  from  Kous  on  horfeback,  accom- 
panied by  four  Arabs,  and  keeping  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile, 
followed  its  courfe.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  flopped  at  a vil- 
lage, the  name  of  which,  Nouzariè , indicates  that  it  is  peopled  by 
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Copts  or  Egyptian  Chriflians.  We  foon  arrived  at  Karnak,  a miferable 
village,  where  the  cottages  would  ferve  as  a foil  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  fplendid  ruins  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  were  there  in 
the  world  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  the  remains  of  Thebes, 
a famous  city  of  antiquity,  that  has  been  fung  by  the  firfl  of  Gre- 
cian poets  *.  A league  beyond  Karnak  Hands  Luxor,  another  vil- 
lage built  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  fite  which  that  celebrated 
city  occupied  on  this  fide  of  the  river.  It  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I had  to  fpare,  and  more  fafety  than  was  to  be  expected 
on  this  fpot,  covered  with  ruins  and  infeHed  with  robbers,  to  exa- 
mine minutely  the  vefliges  which  immortality  has  refcued  from  the 
fhock  of  ages  and  the  fury  of  barbarifm.  It  would  be  impofiible  to 
defcribe  the  fenfations  I experienced  at  the  fight  of  objects  fo  grand 
and  fo  majeHic.  It  was  not  fimply  admiration,  but  an  ecHacy,  which 
fufpended  the  ufe  of  all  my  faculties.  I remained  a long  time  mo- 
tionlefs  with  rapture,  and  more  than  once  felt  impelled  to  proHrate 
myfelf  as  a mark  of  refpecH  before  monuments,  the  erection  of  which 
appeared  to  furpafs  the  genius  and  powers  of  man. 

Obeliiks  ; coloflal  and  other  gigantic  Hatues  j avenues  formed  by 
rows  of  fphinxes,  and  which  may  Hill  be  traced,  although  the 

* In  order  to  fave-  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reference,  the  tranflator  fubjolns  the 
original  paffage  from  Homer,  and  Pope’s  verfion. 

— — ïtra,  OvSxf 

A’ytwr/aj,  efli  «Xe ~çx  uoi;  ?v  xlvfj.cx.lx  xsnxt, 

A‘  S’  ixoclofx’KvXoi  1 lm’  cJivwocioi  a-i  Éxaj-tiv. 

’AvtpES  o|oi^v ivcrt  crvy  IWoicny  xxi  I.  383. 

Not  all  proud  Thebes’  unrivall’d  walls  contain. 

The  world’s  great  emprefs  on  th’  Egyptian  plain 
(That  fpreads  her  conquefts  o’er  a thoufand  liâtes, 

And  pours  her  heroes  through  a hundred  gates. 

Two  hundred  horfemen,  and  two  hundred  cars. 

From  each  wide  portal  iffuing  to  the  wars).  Iliad,  b.  ix.  500. 

greater 
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greater  part  of  the  fratues  are  either  mutilated  or  concealed  under  the 
land  ; porticoes  of  a prodigious  elevation,  among  which  there  is  one 
of  a hundred  and  feventy  feet  high,  by  two  hundred  broad;  im- 
menfe  colonnades,  the  pillars  of  which  are  twenty  feet,  and  fome 
even  as  much  as  thirty-one  feet  in  circumference;  colours  frill  of 
aftonifhing  brilliancy  ; granite  and  marble  lavifhed  in  the  ftrudtures  ; 
flones  of  enormous  dimenlions,  fupported  by  capitals,  and  forming 
the  roof  of  thefe  magnificent  buildings;  in  fliort,  thoufands  of 
proftrate  columns  occupy  a fpace  of  vaft  extent. 

Ye  boafted  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome,  bow  down  before  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  Thebes  of  Egypt  ! Its  proud  ruins  are 
.frill  more  ftriking  than  your  mofr  pompous  ornaments  ; and  its  gi- 
gantic remains  more  fublime  than  your  monuments  in  perfecfr  pre- 
fervation.  The  glory  of  the  mofr  celebrated  fabrics  is  eclipfed  by  the 
prodigies  of  Egyptian  archite&ure  ; and  to  do  jufrice  to  their  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  would  require  the  genius  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  planned  and  executed,  or  the  eloquent  pen  of  BolTuet  *. 

The 


* Having  retired  in  the  evening  into  one  of  the  cottages  of  Luxor,  my  imagination 
filled  with  the  wonders  I had  feen,  I again  read,  with  enthufiafm,  the  paflage  from 
Bofluet,  in  which  he  traces,  from  the  narrative  ©f  Thévenot,  a rapid  (ketch  of  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  in  a more  elevated  ftyle  of  works  which 
command  admiration  and  refpeft.  I think  I Ihall  gratify  the  reader  by  tranfcribing 
this  paflage,  which  will  contribute  to  give  him  an  idea  of  places  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  the  French  orator  : 


“ Les  ouvrages  des  Egyptiens  étoient 
“ faits  pour  tenir  contre  le  tems  : leurs 
*f  ftatues  étoient  des  colofles  : leurs  co- 
((  lonnes  étoient  immenfes.  L’Egypte 
*c  vifoit  au  grand,  et  vouloit  frapper 
fi  les  yeux  de  loin,  mais  toujours  en  les 
se  contentant  par  la  juftefle  des  propor- 
iC  tiens.  On  a découvert  dans  le  Saïd 

ie  (vous 


“ The  works  of  the  Egyptians  were 
“ calculated  to  withftand  the  corroding 
“ tooth  of  time  : their  (latues  were  co- 
“ loflal,  their  columns  immenfe.  Egypt 
“ aimed  at  grandeur,  and  fought  to  ftrike 
“ the  eye  at  a diftance,  but  never  failed 
“ to  gratify  it  by  correftnefs  of  propor- 
“ tion.  In  the  Saïd,  which  you  well 

“ know 
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The  Arab  who  commanded  at  Luxor  for  Ifma'in-Abou-Ali,  and 
to  whom  I delivered  a letter  from  that  prince,  gave  me  a very  hand- 
fome  reception.  On  the  18th  we  mounted  our  horfes,  and,  under 
his  efcort,  made  the  tour  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  refidence  of  the 

kings 


{(  (vous  favez  bien  que  c’efl  le  nom  de 
C(  la  Thébaïde)  des  temples  et  des  palais, 
“ prefqu’  encore  entiers,  où  ces  colonnes 
(e  et  ces  ftatues  font  innombrables.  On 
<(  y admire  fur-tout  un  palais  dont  les 
“ reftes  femblent  n’avoir  fubfifté  que 
“ pour  effacer  la  gloire  de  tous  les  plus 
“ grands  ouvrages.  Quatre  allées  à perte 
“ de  vue,  et  bornées,  de  part  et  d’autre, 
ec  par  des  fphinx  d’une  matière  auffi  rare 
(<  que  leur  grandeur  eft  remarquable, 
(<  fervent  d’avenues  à quatre  portiques 
dont  la  hauteur  étonne  les  yeux.  Quelle 
<e  magnificence,  et  quelle  étendue  ! En- 
“ core,  ceux  qui  nous  ont  décrit  ce  pro- 
“ digieux  édifice,  n’ont  ils  pas  eu  le  tems 
“ d’en  faire  le  tour,  et  ne  font  pas  même 
“ affurés  d’en  avoir  vu  la  moitié  : mais 
*(  tout  ce  qu’ils  y ont  vu  étoit  furprenant. 

tc  Une  falle,  qui  aparemment  faifoit 
“ le  milieu  de  ce  fuperbe  palais,  étoit 
“ foutenue  de  fix  vinats  colonnes  de  fix 

O 

(c  braffées  de  groffeurs,  grandes  à propor- 
“ tion,  et  entremêlées  d’obélifques  que 
“ tant  de  fiècles  n’ont  pu  abattre.  Les 
ee  couleurs  même,  c’eft-à-dire,  ce  qui 
“ éprouve  le  plutôt  le  pouvoir  du  tems, 
ts  fe  foutiennent  encore  parmi  les  ruines 
**  de  cet  admirable  édifice,  et  y confer- 
" vent  leur  vivacité  ; tant  l’Egypte  favoit 
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“ know  is  the  name  of  Thebaïs,  have 
“ been  difcovered  temples  and  palaces,  at 
“ this  day  almofi:  entire,  where  thefe  co- 
“ lumns  and  flatues  are  innumerable. 
“ The  admiration  of  the  traveller  is  parti- 
“ cularly  excited  by  a palace,  the  remains 
“ of  which  feem  to  have  fubfifted  only  to 
ec  eclipfe  the  glory  of  all  the  nobleft  works 
“ of  art.  Four  alleys,  extending  farther 
“ than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  bounded, 
(C  on  each  fide,  by  fphinxes  of  a fubftance 
<e  as  rare  as  their  fize  is  remarkable,  ferve 
Ci  as  avenues  to  four  porticoes  of  mofl 
iC  aftonifliing  height.  How  magnificent  ! 
“ how  ftupendous  ! Indeed,  thofe  who 
ee  have  defcribed  to  us  this  prodigious 
ce  edifice,  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
<(  its  whole  extent,  nor  are  they  even  cer- 
e<  tain  of  having  feen  the  half  of  its  beau- 
<£  ties  j but  all  that  they  did  fee  was  truly 
<c  wonderful. 

(<  A faloon,  which  apparently  formed 
“ the  middle  of  this  fuperb  palace,  was 
ct  fupported  by  a hundred  and  twenty 
“ columns,  the  circumference  of  which 
((  could  not  be  fpanned  by  fix  men  with 
<c  extended  arms.  Thefe  columns  were 
u lofty  in  proportion,  and  interfperfed 
<c  with  obelifks  which  fo  many  revolving 
<e  ages  have  not  been  able  to  overthrow. 

<e  Even  the  colours,  which,  from  their 
“ nature,  foonefl  experience  the  power  of 

a timej 
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kings  of  Egypt.  The  magnificence  it  difplayed,  and  the  extent  of 
its  circumference,  furpafles  all  conception.  But  new  events  occurred 
to  hurry  me  away  from  ruins,  the  moll  remarkable  parts  of  which  I 
intended  to  have  examined,  and  to  have  had  drawings  of  them  taken. 
The  only  one  that  I had  time  to  get  delineated  is  given  in  Plate  XXII . 
which  reprefents  a fingular  colonnade  of  that  portion  of  the  ruins 
furrounding  the  village  of  Luxor.  Upper  Egypt  was  again  about  to 
become  the  theatre  of  a war  between  the  Mamaîûks.  Some  Beys 
belonging  to  the  vanquifhed  party  of  Ifma'in  had  found  means  to 
get  pofiTefiion  of  Theba’is,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  to  make  a 
fufficient  number  of  partifans  to  give  the  victorious  Murad  fomeinquie- 
tude.  To  exterminate  this  remaining  portion  of  enemies,  the  latter  was 
fending  a fmall  army,  commanded  by  a Bey  of  his  houfehold.  I 
was  between  two  parties  of  combatants,  equally  undifeiplined  and 
ungovernable,  and  alike  inclined  to  commit  the  greatefl:  exceffes. 
The  diforderly  behaviour  of  thefe.  troops,  confifting  of  men  who 
poffeffed  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a foldier  but  courage,  in* 
feCted  the  diftri&s  through  which  their  parties  pafied.  Themfelves 
pillaging  and  laying  every  thing  wafte,  they  left  to  others  a free 
opening  to  pillage  and  devaluation.  Robbers  ftripped  the  travel- 
lers by  land,  while  pirates  flopped  the  boats  upon  the  Nile. 
Tribes  of  Arabs  revived  old  quarrels,  and  had  frequent  ikirmilhes 
with  each  other;  village  was  fighting  againft  village;  in  Ihort,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  diforder,  tumult,  and  licentioufnefs,  were  carried  to 
the  higheft  pitch  ; and  all  authority  being  at  an  end,  the  unprotected 
foreigner  could  not  fail  of  becoming  a victim  in  the  general  confufion. 

ct  imprimer  le  cara&ère  d’immortalité  à “ time,  are  ftill  unfaded  among  thé  ruin» 
“ tous  fes  ouvrages.”  Di/c.  fur  l'HiJl . “ of  this  admirable  edifice,  and  difplay  all 

Univ.  part.  iii.  § 3.  “ their  original  brilliancy  ; fo  well  did 

tc  Egypt  know;  how  to  imprefs  the 
fe  ftamp  of  immortality  on  all  her  pro- 
if  dudtions,” 
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It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  remain  longer  on  the  fpot  where  the 
proud  city  of  Thebes  formerly  flood.  This  diftrid:,  extremely  dan- 
gerous at  the  moft  tranquil  periods,  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
impayable  for  every  one  but  robbers.  Neither  could  I think  any 
more  of  proceeding  up  towards  the  catarads.  Independently  of  the 
dangers  to  which  I fhould  have  been  expofed  from  a more  barbarous 
fet  of  inhabitants  in  this  fouthern  country,  the  enemies  of  Murad, 
into  whofe  hands  I fhould  have  fallen,  would  have  put  me  to  death 
as  one  of  his  emiffaries  ; I therefore,  very  unwillingly,  adopted  the 
only  plan  I had  left,  that  of  returning  down  the  Nile,  the  inha- 
bitants between  this  place  and  the  northern  part  of  Egypt  being  gra- 
dually lefs  ferocious  in  difpofition,  as  well  as  lefs  fwarthy  in  com- 
plexion ; befîdes,  I had  not  fo  much  to  fear  in  the  event  of  meeting 
with  the  partifans  of  Murad  Bey. 

The  Arab  Jheick  of  Luxor  urged  me  not  to  delay  my  departure  ; 
but  I ftill  wifhed  to  crofs  over  to  Gournei , which  was  on  the  weft 
bank,  in  order  to  fee  the  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  that  was 
on  that  fide  of  the  Nile.  This  was  reckoned  the  moft  difficult  fpot 
to  land  at  in  Thebaïs,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  robbers  by 
whom  alone  it  was  inhabited.  I had  heard  the  kiafchef  of  Kous  fay, 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  travel  there,  even  with  his  little  party  of 
Mamalûk  foldiers.  The  Jheick  of  Luxor , one  of  thofe  whofe  kind 
and  hofpitable  behaviour  remained  undiminifhed  in  a country  where 
it  is  cuftomary  to  promife  much  and  to  perform  nothing,  endea- 
voured to  diffuade  me  from  this  ftep  ; and  when  he  faw  me  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquifh  it,  he  very  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  fuch  pre- 
cautions as  he  thought  might  beft  contribute  to  my  fafety.  This 
worthy  man  would  accompany  me  to  the  boat,  in  which  I arrived  off 
Gournei  on  the  morning  of  the  2,9th. 

I was  a hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  a hundred  and  forty  leagues 
from  Cairo,  when  I difeontinued  my  route  to  the  fouthward. 

4 o 
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The  place  where  I landed  was  planted  with  gum  acacias  *.  Al- 
though the  village  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  river,  as  it  was 
the  refort  of  the  molt  formidable  banditti,  I followed  the  advice  of 
the  Jheick  of  Luxor,  and  requeued  th zfheick  of  Courue/,  for  whom 
alfo  I had  a letter  from  Ifmain , to  come  himfelf  to  the  water-fide. 
He  immediately  complied  with  my  requeft,  and  conducted  me  to  the 
meaneft,  the  moft  frightful,  and  moil  miferable  place  in  appearance 
I ever  beheld.  The  badly  built  mud  huts,  of  which  it  confifts, 
are  no  higher  than  a man,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  a few 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  And,  as  for  the  inhabitants,  never  did  I 
fee  fuch  ill-looking  wretches.  They  were  half  black,  and  almoft 
entirely  naked,  part  only  of  their  body  being  covered  with  miferable 
rags,  while  their  dark  and  hagard  countenance  was  fully  expreffive 
of  their  ferocious  difpofition.  Following  no  trade,  having  no  tafte 
for  agriculture,  and,  like  the  favage  animals  of  the  barren  moun- 
tains near  which  they  live,  appearing  to  employ  themfelves  folely  in 
rapine,  their  afpe<ft  was  not  a little  terrific.  The  Arab  who  here  re- 
prefented  Ifmain  had  no  great  authority  ; and  what  he  told  us  of  the 
banditti  of  Gournei  was  but  ill  calculated  to  difpel  our  fears. 

My  companions,  whofe  imagination  had  been  ftruck  by  all  the 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  this  truly  deteftable  place,  appeared  very 
uneafy  ; the  Syrian  interpreter,  as  cowardly  as  he  was  wicked,  cried 
from  fear  ; they  all  blamed  me  loudly,  and  confidered  our  deftrudtion 
inevitable,  when  they  faw  me  feated  upon  the  fand  in  the  middle 
of  a dozen  of  thefe  rafcally  fellahs,  pulling  out  my  purfe  every  mo- 
ment, and  paying  their  own  price  to  all  thofe  who  brought  me  idols 
or  antique  medals.  I thus  made  a pretty  ample  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  antiquity;  and  I muft  fay,  in  juftice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Gournei , that  they  difplayed  as  much  integrity  and  fairnefs  in 

* Mimoja  Nilotic a,  L. 
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thefe  little  bargains,  which  employed  us  a great  part  of  the  day,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  mod;  honed:  people  in  the  world. 

Mod;  of  the  medals  I purchafed  were  of  little  value.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  Ptolemies , and  of  copper  ; there  were  three  or 
four  gold  coins,  but  thefe  were  Arabic.  Very  beautiful  cornelians, 
ready  cut,  and  fit  to  be  engraved,  are  commonly  found  among  the 
ruins.  Of  the  articles  of  antiquity  that  were  offered  to  me  for  fale, 
a man  fhewed  me  one  for  which  he  afked  a mod;  extravagant  price, 
although  it  was  an  objetd  of  very  little  confequence,  an  amulet  of 
terra  cotta,  reprefenting  a figure  with  two  faces.  But  the  podeflbr 
had  had  the  art  to  attach  to  it  an  imaginary  value,  and  thereby  to 
create  himfelf  a fmall  income,  founded,  like  all  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind,  upon  folly  and  credulity.  The  women  confidered  this  talif- 
man,  carried  about  their  perfon,  as  an  infallible  mean  of  procuring 
good  labours,  and  they  paid  as  much  as  thirty  medines  for  the  hire 
of  it  for  a day. 

The  wed  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  is  not  inferior,  in 
point  of  magnificence,  to  that  which  wras  feparated  from  it  by  the 
Nile  ; but  the  monuments  it  contains  are  not  in  fo  good  prefervation, 
and  the  ruins  are  piled  up  in  the  greated  diforder.  A few  fpecimens 
are  dill  danding  as  the  unfhaken  tedimonies  of  the  adonifhing 
folidity  of  the  edifices  that  were  here  eredted.  There  are  yet  to  be 
feen  the  front  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  temple,  entirely  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  a fuperb  portico,  and  fome  colodal  datues  : among 
thefe  are  to  be  didinguidied  a few  fragments  of  the  datue  of 
Memnon,  which  uttered  founds  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  which, 
in  former  times,  was  confidered  as  a wonder*.  I could  only  hadily 

admire 

* This  was  effected  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  when  they  fell  upon  it,  and  the  noife 
refembled  the  fnapping  of  the  firing  of  a harp.  At  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  in  tne 
night,  the  ftatue  uttered  lugubrious  founds.  Thefe  fads  are  fupported  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confefies  himfelf  ignorant  whether  the  founds 
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admire  thefe  important  remains  of  antiquity,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  but  at  a difiance  ; I fhall, 
therefore,  dwell  no  longer  on  them  here,  than  I had  it  in  my  power 
to  dwell  on  the  monuments  themfelves. 

I could  have  wifhed  much  to  vifit  fome  fpacious  excavations, 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  at  a league  to  the  weftward  of  Gournei , 
which  were  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Thebes  ; but  Ï 
could  find  nobody  that  would  undertake  to  conduct  me  thither  ; the 
Jheick  himfelf  allured  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gournei  being  at 
war  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  fome  of  whom  they 
had  recently  killed,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  expofe  myfelf 
with  guides  taken  from  among  them,  and  who,  far  from  affording 
me  any  fort  of  protection,  would  infallibly  draw  upon  me  the  re- 
venge of  their  implacable  opponents. 

If  the  whole  day  which  we  paffed  in  a place  of  fo  bad  repute  was 
not  perfectly  free  from  alarm,  the  night  was  alfo  fpent  in  a ftate  of 
extreme  agitation.  The  lodging  afligned  to  us  was  one  of  the  largeft, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  molt  unfubftantial  of  the  cottages, 
in  which,  however,  we  were  very  much  at  a lofs  for  room.  We 
had  taken  every  poffible  precaution  to  guard  againft  being  furprifed 
or  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  ; but  not  one  of  us  had  thought  of  our 
being  befet  by  another  fort  of  mifchievous  beings.  Scarcely  had  we 
laid  ourfelves  down  upon  our  carpets,  before  a legion  of  rats,  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  iffued  forth  into  our  apartment.  We  felt  them 
inceffantly  running  over  us,  and  biting  us  every  moment.  Nor  was 
this  all  : a very  boifterous  wind  had  fprung  up  ; our  unftable  cottage 
could  not  refill  its  violence  ; every  now  and  then  it  blew  down  huge 
pieces,  moft  of  which  fell  upon  us.  I,  in  particular,  was  llruck  by 
a large  iron  pike,  which  the  fhaking  of  our  hut  tore  from  the  roof  ; 

proceeded  from  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue,  or  from  the  people  that  were  around  it.  This 
celebrated  ftatue  was  difmantled  by  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  when  he  conquered 
Egypt.  T. 
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had  the  point  been  towards  me,  it  muft  have  entered  my  body.  At 
length,  in  the  midft  of  the  deafening  noife  of  the  wind,  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  tumbling  down  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cottage, 
which  very  fortunately  did  not  fall  inwards.  Under  the  appre- 
henfion  of  being  cruffied  by  the  remaining  walls,  wre  ran  out  of  this 
place  of  wretchednefs  and  mifery,  and  fpent  half  of  the  night  walk- 
ing in  the  open  air,  with  our  guns  on  our  fhoulders. 

The Jheick  el  belled  of  Gournei , who,  in  Egypt,  is  the  chief  man 
of  the  place,  and  nearly  the  fame  as  were  the  mayors  of  villages  in 
France,  fent  for  me  to  his  houfe.  He  had  a diforder  which  could 
not  be  cured  without  a difficult  operation.  I took  good  care  not  to 
acknowledge  to  him  that  his  cure  was  beyond  my  fkill,  and  gave 
him  fome  medicines  which  could  do  him  neither  good  nor  harm  ; 
but  from  which,  however,  it  was  neceffary  for  our  fafety  to  promife 
him  the  beft  effects. 

I found  with  the  JJjeick  a phylician  of  the  country,  who  constantly 
carried  his  knowledge  of  phyfic  under  his  arm.  It  confifted  of  a 
thick  volume,  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  containing  recipes  for  every 
difeafe.  Whenever  he  was  confulted,  he  turned  over  his  repertorium, 
and  gave  no  anfwer  till  he  had  met  with  a paffage  which  he  thought 
might  apply  to  the  cafe  of  his  patient.  One  of  my  people  who  was 
troubled  with  ague-fits,  pretended  to  addrefs  him  in  a confidential 
tone.  After  having  inquired  into  the  fymptoms  which  attended  the 
fever,  this  unfkilful  phylician  for  a long  time  fumbled  over  his  book, 
which,  in  fimilar  cafes,  preferibed  acid  fruits,  fuch  as  limes,  pome- 
granates, &c.  and  the  fmoke  of  a burnt  fiffi-bone,  which  my  aguifh 
companion  was  to  inhale.  But  Shutting  the  book,  he  added,  from 
his  own  perfonal  fcience,  “ there  is  no  remedy  more  efficacious 
“ againft  fevers  than  written  char  afters  ,”  that  is,  fmall  bits  of 
paper  on  which  certain  words  are  written,  and  which  may  be  either 
Swallowed  or  carried  about  as  a charm. 

This  quack,  who  had  been  fent  for  from  a great  distance,  to  pre- 
scribe 
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fcribe  for  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Gournei , was  ignorant  of  his  com- 
plaint, although  he  had  been  with  him  lèverai  days.  When  I went 
away,  he  followed  me  to  alk  my  opinion  of  his  patient’s  cafe. 
“ Confult  your  book,”  faid  I to  him,  “ and,  under  the  article 
“ jifluld,  you  will  difcover  the  nature  of  that  difeafe,  and,  probably, 
“ fome  remedy;  but  lofe  no  time,  for  gangrene  is  beginning  to  make 
“ its  appearance;  and,  in  a little  while,  your  patient  will  certainly 
“ die,  if  you  are  not  expeditious  in  flopping  its  progrefs.”  At  thefe 
words  my  learned  friend,  aware  of  all  the  danger  which,  in  his 
country,  is  incurred  by  failing  in  a cure,  did  not  long  demur  about 
the  courfe  that  appeared  to  him  mold  likely  to  enfure  his  fafety;  he 
did  not  even  return  to  his  patient,  but  difappeared  without  fpeaking 
to  any  perfon,  ftill  carrying  his  repertorium  of  knowledge  under  his 
arm. 

If  it  was  not  prudent  to  travel  to  Gournei , to  leave  it  was  a matter 
of  no  lefs  difficulty.  The  boats  of  the  Nile  avoided  its  fhore,  which 
was  univerfally  dreaded  ; and  the  malignity  of  its  inhabitants  had 
involved  it  in  a war  with  its  neighbours,  and  particularly  with  the 
people  of  Katnoulé,  a village  half  way  to  Néguadé , in  which  they 
had  recently  murdered  a man.  According  to  the  favage  cuftom  of 
the  country,  it  was  neceffary  that  blood  ffiould  flow  at  Gournei , in 
order  to  avenge  that  fpilt  at  Kamoul'e , without  the  fmallefl:  inquiry 
being  made,  whether  this  blood,  which  a blind  vengeance  fought  to 
ffied,  was  that  of  the  murderer  or  of  any  other  perfon.  No  one 
dared  to  run  the  nfk  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a refentment  which 
time  does  not  efface,  and  which  can  be  extinguifhed  only  by  blood. 
Accordingly  all  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  ferve  us  as  guides,  and  the 
Arab  Jheick  himfelf  was  afraid  to  undertake  to  conduct  us  to  Néguadé. 
At  lafl:  a man  offered  himfelf,  and  engaged  to  direét  our  route. 
The  foeick  furniffied  us  with  horfes,  and  accompanied  us  about  a 
quarter  of  a league;  but,  in  fpite  of  my  entreaties,  he  refufed  to 
proceed  a ffep  farther.  We  thus  remained  under  the  protection  of  a 

man 
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man  half  naked,  walking  on  foot,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a 
flick,  and  whofe  inaufpicious  appearance  made  us  apprehenfive  of 
meeting  fome  of  his  comrades.  He  advifed  us  to  quit  the  plain,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  Kamoulé.  Therefore  afcending  the 
deep  mountains  which  form  a chain  of  rocks  along  the  cultivated 
diftrids  of  Upper  Egypt,  we  paffed  through  narrow  gorges  and  ir- 
regular windings,  the  mold  complete  defert,  as  no  trace  was  to  be 
feen  either  of  men  or  of  animals  ; and  a fkreen  of  rocks,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  entirely  concealed  the  inhabited  part  of  the  country. 
A road  like  this,  difficult,  and  often  dangerous  for  our  horfes,  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  remove  our  apprehenfions.  Our  guide,  in 
league  with  our  hoffs  at  Gournei , might  have  bewildered  us,  and  led 
us  into  fome  ambufcade  : however,  after  a fix  hours  journey  along 
thefe  difagreeable  roads,  we  defcended  into  the  plain  near  Nêguad'e , 
and  from  thence  eroded  over  to  Kous.  Thither  our  condudor  fol- 
lowed us  ; and,  very  well  pleafed  at  having  efcaped  his  enemies,  he 
would  not  again  expofe  himfelf  in  their  neighbourhood,  but,  with 
his  horfes,  kept  along  the  Nile  on  the  eaft  fhore,  till  he  arrived  op- 
pofite  to  his  place  of  abode. 


CHAP- 
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COPT  OF  l40US.  — SHEEP  OF  YEMEN.  — SHEEP  OF  EGYPT. — GOATS.— HOGS. — REASONS  WHY 
HOGS  WERE  FORBIDDEN  AS  FOOD  IN  EGYPT.  — CROCODILE.— LIZARD.— FRAGMENTS  OP 
ANTIQUE  STONES  AND  VITREOUS  SCORIA.— POISON  STONES. 


occupied,  when  Mallüm  P off  or  came  to  vifit  me  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  friendfhip,  and  congratulated  me  that  I had  the  prudence 
to  relinquifh  my  journey  to  Coffeir  ; for  that  the  Turkifh  merchant, 
in  whom  he  thought  he  could  have  confided,  had  laid  a plan  to  have 
me  robbed  upon  the  road  ; but  I paid  no  great  attention  to  the  con- 
verfation  of  a man,  with  whofe  treachery  I was  fo  well  acquainted. 
The  Turkifh  merchant  was  not  now  at  Kous , and  I was  very  cer- 
tain, that,  had  he  been  there,  and  Poffor  abfent,  he  would  have  told 
me  the  fame  flory  about  him,  with  a view  of  obtaining  fome  new 
prefent.  But  the  Copt  accompanied  his  tale  with  this  extremely 
probable  circumflance,  that  my  Chriftian  interpreter  was  implicated 
in  the  plot  formed  againft  me  by  the  Turk;  and  Poffor  might  have 
added,  by  himfelf.  I thought  it  bed:,  however,  to  diffemble  ; the 
Copt  was  a man  of  intereft  in  his  country,  and  if  I could  not  trufl 
to  the  candour  of  his  proteftations  of  friendfhip  and  attachment,  I 
had  reafon  to  fear  that  he  might  become  a very  dangerous  enemy. 

When  I returned  his  vifit,  I faw  in  his  court-yard  feveral  Yemen 
fheep,  a fpecies  of  a very  flender  and  elongated  make,  and  which 
has  a fmall  head  in  proportion  to  the  body,  an  arched  forehead, 
pendulous  ears,  and  a fleece  rather  of  fhort  and  filky  down  than  of 
real  wool.  This  fheep,  although  not  exactly  the  fame  with  the 
adimain , or  great  fheep  of  Senegal  and  the  Indies , mentioned  by 


had  I arrived  at  Kous , at  the  lodging  which  I before 
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Buffon  *,  has  fo  much  affinity  to  it,  that  the  flight  differences  be- 
tween thefe  two  animals  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  accidental 
local  circumftances,  than  to  conftitute  a regular  variety.  Befldes, 
this  Arabian  fheep  does  not  make  part  of  the  flocks  in  Egypt  ; thofe 
which  I faw  at  Kous  had  been  fent  to  PoEtor  as  curiofities. 

A country,  whofe  longitudinal  breadth  bears  no  proportion  to  its 
latitudinal  extent,  and  whofe  climate,  foil,  and  even  inhabitants, 
exhibit  fenfible  fhades  of  difference,  muff  neceffarily  contain  pro- 
ductions modified  by  difference  of  fituation.  This  impreffion  of 
a temperature  more  or  lefs  hot,  and  more  or  lefs  dry,  is  in  like  man- 
ner to  be  obferved  in  the  animals  domefticated  by  man.  Few,  how- 
ever, of  thofe  of  the  fame  genus  kept  in  Egypt  are  to  be  found 
alike  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  that  country.  It  has  been 
feen,  that  the  race  of  fheep  in  Lower  Egypt  is  that  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  broad  tail,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Barbary  JJ:ecp\.  From  the  mixture  of  that  breed  with  the  common 
fheep,  a mixture  very  frequent  among  animals  of  this  genus,  living 
in  a ftate  of  domefticity  in  hot  climates,  is  produced  an  intermediate 
race,  which  is  diffufed  through  Turkey,  Greece,  Provence,  &c.  &c. 

Neither  the  fame  fort  of  rams  nor  ewes  are  to  be  feen  above 
Cairo  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  race  is  ffronger  and  of  greater 
fize.  In  Upper  Egypt  thefe  animals  have  a head  proportionably 
larger,  more  flattened  in  the  upper  part,  and  naked  underneath  for 
the  half  of  its  length.  A large  wattle,  or  dewlap,  hangs  under  their 
neck  ; their  horns  are  fhort  and  recurved  ; their  legs  are  not  fo  long 
as  thofe  of  the  other  breeds,  and  the  tefiicles  of  the  male  fometimes 
trail  on  the  ground  ; they  have  a very  thick  fleece,  and  when  they 
are  fheared  the  wool  is  left  on  the  head,  which  is  foon  covered  by 
it  to  the  very  tip  of  the  muzzle.  This  fort  of  bufhy  frizzled 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes.  Ovis  Guineenjis , ~L,—-Ang.  Wattled  fheep. 
t See  page  288. 
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head  of  hair,  through  which  they  can  fcarcely  fee,  gives  them  a 
very  lingular  caft  of  countenance  : their  colour  is  generally  brown, 
inclining  to  reddifh,  which  laft  tint  becomes  lighter  as  they  advance 
in  age.  Some  of  them  are  black,  and  others  of  a yellowifh  white. 

Although  thefe  animals  grow  to  an  affonifhing  fize,  their  voice 
is  extremely  weak,  and  they  feldom  bleat  ; but  they  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  exceedingly  petulant.  The  rams  are  inceffantly  butting  each 
other,  even  when  there  are  no  females  among  them.  Their 
{kin  is  ufed  for  a bed  by  moft  of  the  Egyptians.  Befides  the 
thicknefs  of  their  fleece,  which  makes  this  fort  of  mattrefs  lefs  hard, 
they  affert,  that  a perfon  lying  on  it  is  fecure  from  the  fling  of  fcor- 
pions,  which,  they  fay,  never  come  upon  wool,  where,  probably, 
the  feet  of  the  infed:  might  get  entangled.  One  of  thefe  {kins  of 
a great  fize,  that  is  to  fay,  large  enough  to  ferve  as  a mattrefs  for  a 
man,  is  fold  as  high  as  four  and  twenty  livres  j while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  whole  animal,  when  alive,  but  without  the  fleece,  may  be 
purchafed  for  feven  or  eight. 

This  fécond  race  of  Egyptian  rams,  equally  common  all  through 
Nubia  and  Abyflinia,  is  very  probably  that  defcribed  by  Buflfon, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Tunis  ram  *,  which,  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, wants  preciflon,  as  he  does  not  fufliciently  diftinguifh  this 
race  from  that  of  the  Barbary  Jhcep , from  which  it  differs  in  feveral 
refpe&s,  although  Linnæus,  or  his  editor  Gmelin,  has  confounded 
them,  in  defignating  both  by  the  broadnefs  of  their  tail-f. 

Neither  are  the  goats  alike  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the 
«north,  the  inhabitants  keep  only  the  Mambrina  goat%,  with  a fmooth 
{kin  and  long  pendulous  ears.  The  goats  of  the  Saïd  are  much 
fmaller  ; their  horns  are  {lender  and  handfomely  turned.  They 
are  very  lively  and  active,  and  alfo  very  noify,  being  inceffantly  re- 

* Supplement  à l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Quadrupèdes, 
t O vis  laticaudata,  L.  J See  page  a 88. 
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peating  their  bleatings,  the  found  of  which  may  be  aptly  compared 
to  the  cries  of  a child.  Their  hair  is  long,  thick,  and  almoft  as 
foft  as  filk.  This  laft  charadter,  and  fome  other  refemblances  in 
point  of  form,  aflimilate  them  greatly  to  the  filky-haired  goat  ot 
Angora.  This  race  of  goats  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
yuda  goat , which  is  mentioned  by  Buffon  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  chamois,  or  wild  goat;  and  which,  according  to  Bofman,  is 
common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa*. 

In  Egypt,  in  the  midft  of  flocks  of  fheep  and  goats,  is  never  feen 
an  animal  of  another  genus,  which  forms  in  our  country  a branch 
of  agricultural  wealth,  and  one  of  the  tnoft  common  as  well  as  fa- 
voury  articles  of  food.  The  legiflators  of  the  Eafi,  from  the  priefls 
of  ancient  Egypt  downwards,  have  been  unanimous  in  proferibing 
the  flefh  of  the  hog.  Among  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  this  ani- 
mal was  held  unclean.  Any  perfon  who  touched  it,  even  in  paffing, 
was  obliged  to  plunge  writh  all  his  clothes  on  into  the  Nile.  Thofe 
who  kept  herds  of  fvvine  formed  an  ifolated  clafs,  and  were  excluded 
from  the  fociety  of  other  men  ; and,  although  natives  of  Egypt, 
they  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  Egyptian  temples.  No  perfon 
would  give  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a fvvineherd,  nor  efpoufe 
hisf . However,  while  the  Jews,  who  had  in  Egypt  taken  the  fame 
averfion  to  the  hog,  neither  immolated  nor  ate  it,  the  Egyptians 
facrificed  it  once  a year  to  the  moon  ; and  on  that  day  only,  the  day 
of  the  feaft  of  the  full  moon,  it  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  £. 

It  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  fo  general  averfion  among 
a celebrated  people,  fhould,  as  fome  perfons  have  imagined,  have  no 
other  foundation  than  a natural  repugnance  on  account  of  the  vora- 

* Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes,  et  Supplement,  art.  du  Bouc  de  Juda. — Capra  re- 
verfa , L. 

t Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  § 47.  tradu&ion  du  Cit.  Larcher, 

î Herodotus.  Notes  du  Cit.  Larcher. 
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cious  appetite  which  leads  thefe  animals  to  wallow  and  feed  among 
heaps  of  the  moft  offenfive  ordure.  They  muft,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  have  rejeded  the  fiefh  of  fowls,  which,  it  is  well  known,  de- 
vour the  moft  filthy  and  difgufting  food. 

The  cuftom  of  abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  pork  undoubtedly  ori- 
ginated in  dietetic  rules  indifpenfable  under  a burning  fky.  Of 
this  we  fhall  be  convinced,  when  we  obferve  that  the  race  of  fwine 
natural  to  thofe  climates  has  more  affinity  to  the  Chinefe  hog , or  the 
Siam  or  India  hog  *,  than  to  that  of  Europe  ; that  the  Chinefe  hog> 
even  when  reared  in  our  cold  countries,  affords  certainly  more  delicate 
meat,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  much  fatter  than  that  of  the  common 
hog  ; that  this  meat,  fo  white  and  favoury,  but  fo  fat  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Greece,  is  heavy  even  to  the 
ftrongeft  ftomach  ; in  a word,  that  from  this  one  circumftance  the 
Egyptians  were  juftified  in  confidering  it  as  infalubrious,  on  account 
of  the  indigeftion  and  difagreeable  naufea  it  produced  in  ftomachs 
already  weakened  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  fat  with  which  this  animal 
is  loaded,  obftruding  perfpiration  in  countries  where  it  is  fo  co- 
pioufly  excited  by  the  heat,  renders  it  more  fubjed  than  elfewhere  to 
the  meafies,  a diforder  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which,  under  a 
burning  fky,  might  eafily  degenerate  into  leprofy.  Such  a dif- 
pofition  was  more  than  fufficient  to  induce  the  Egyptians,  whofe  at- 
tention to  avert  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  engender  the  leprofy 
was  carried  to  a fcrupulous  excefs,  to  conceive  a difguft  againft  a 
genus  of  animals  which  appeared  to  be  fubjed  to  it  themfelves. 
This  was,  in  fad,  the  true  motive  for  an  averfion,  which  the  grofs 
fuperflition  of  the  Jews  has  retained  in  cold  climates,  where  the  hog 
is  among  the  number  of  animals  moft  ufeful  for  the  fuftenance  of 
man.  The  Egyptians  confidered,  that  as  it  carried  with  it  the  prin- 

* Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrupèdes.— Sus  porcus . 
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ciple  of  the  leprofy,  ring-worms  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions, 
which  in  that  country  polfefs  a more  acrid  and  determinate  cha- 
racter, it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  refrain  from  eating  pork. 

The  cultom  of  abftaining  from  the  flefh  of  the  hog  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  race  of  Egyptians.  It  is  not  eaten  by  the 
Copts  more  than  by  the  Mahometans  ; fo  that  nothing  is  fcarcer 
than  thefe  animals  in  the  Said,  where  there  are  not,  as  in  the  towns 
of  Lower  Egypt,  Greeks  who  venture  to  keep  them  privately,  nor 
any  other  Europeans  but  feven  or  eight  ifolated  milfionaries.  When 
I arrived  at  the  convent  of  Néguadé,  in  which  treachery  allumes  the 
malk  of  hofpitality,  the  Catholic  Copts  haltened  to  announce  to  me 
that  I could  there  fee  a rare  and  lingular  quadruped.  I was  eager, 
on  my  part,  to  be  fhewn  this  wonder  : they  conducted  me  to  a re- 
cefs  in  the  court,  and  I was  not  a little  furprifed  to  find  there  nothing 
more  than  a hog,  which  the  monks  kept,  and  which  the  llupid 
Egyptians  conlidered  a very  curious  animal. 

Thefe  Coptic  Catholics,  who  combine  the  fuperltition  of  feveral 
religions,  have  a degree  of  faith  which  cannot  fail  often  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  molt  fatal  effeCts.  They  are  perfuaded  that  the 
crocodiles  *,  being  polfelfed  of  fufficient  difcernment  to  diftinguilh 
a Chriftian  from  a Mulfulman,  attack  only  the  latter,  while  they 
refpeCt  the  worlhipper  of  Jefus.  So  imbued  are  they  with  that  opi- 
nion, that  they  bathe  without  fear  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  where 
are  to  be  found  thofe  immenfe  and  hideous  lizards  ; while  the  Ma- 
hometans, whofe  credulity  induces  them  to  admit  this  miraculous 
predilection,  dare  not  run  the  fame  rilk.  I remember  to  have  read 
fomething  limilar  in  the  firlt  volume  of  a Defcription  of  Weltern 
Ethiopia  ; where  the  author  alferts,  that  Chriftians  have  nothing  to 


* Crocodile , ou  le  crocodile  proprement  dit . Lecepède,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadru- 
pèdes ovipares. — Lacert  i crocodiius , L. — In  Egypt  timfah,  a name  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  chamfes , which  the  crocodile  bore  there  in  ancient  times. 
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apprehend  from  crocodiles,  while  thefe  animals  devour  a number  of 
negroes.  Su  perdition  holds  every  where  the  fame  language,  and  in 
this  infhmce  of  credulity,  rational  perfons  will  recognife  that  of  the 
miflionaries. 

In  remote  times,  the  crocodile  experienced  a very  different  treat- 
ment in  Egypt,  according  to  the  part  of  the  Nile  in  which  he  was 
found.  In  one  place  he  was  purfued  with  fury,  and  killed  without 
mercy  ; in  another  he  was  made  the  objed:  of  worfhip.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  lake  Mæns, 
conlidered  him  as  a facred  animal.  They  chofe  out  one  that  they 
tamed  and  attended  with  the  greated  care  ; his  food  was  preferibed 
and  regulated  by  the  facred  books  ; he  was  adorned  with  ear-rings 
made  of  gold,  or  of  a compofition  to  imitate  precious  hones',  as  well 
as  a fort  of  bracelet  upon  his  fore  feet  ornaments  rather  too  ele- 
gant for  fo  ugly  an  animal. 

At  prefent,  crocodiles  are  neither  moleded  nor  worfhipped.  They 
are  fuffered  in  peace  to  impregnate  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  their 
mufky  odour,  and  to  prey  upon  the  fifhes  by  which  they  are 
inhabited.  Being  confined  to  the  mold  fouthern  parts  of  Egypt, 
they  are  there  very  numerous.  They  are  to  be  feen  motionlefs, 
balking  in  the  fun  with  their  head  above  the  water,  and  have,  at  a little 
diffance,  the  appearance  of  large  logs  of  floating  timber  : being  thus 
carried  gently  down  the  dream,  they  enjoy  the  heat,  in  which  they 
take  great  delight.  I have  fhot  at  feveral  of  them  in  that  fituation 
very  clofe  to  me  ; for  being  in  general  not  didurbed,  they  are  eafy  to 
be  approached.  With  a tedaceous  armour  that  repels  a ball,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  kill.  I hoped  to  be  able  to  fradlure  their  fkull 
by  fhooting  at  them  with  a gun  loaded  with  a large  oblong  flug  ; 
but  whether  they  were  alfo  invulnerable  in  that  part,  or  whether, 
being  only  wounded,  they  funk,  and  died  fome  time  after  at  the 

* Herodotus,  at  the  place  before  quoted,  § 69. 
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bottom  of  the  water,  all  thofe  at  which  I fired  dived,  and  inftantly 
difappeared. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  the  little  boat  in  which  I went  up  the 
river  was  often  furrounded  by  crocodiles  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  water;  they  faw  us  pafs  with  perfedt  indifference,  teftifying, 
at  our  approach,  neither  fear  nor  any  intention  of  cruelty.  The 
report  of  our  pieces  alone  could  difturb  their  tranquil  apathy.  Cro- 
codiles never  make  any  attempt  to  get  upon  the  gunnel  of  boats, 
though  ever  fo  little  above  the  water,  and  perfons  on  board  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  their  attacks.  But  they  fhould  avoid  dipping 
their  hands  or  feet  in  the  river,  otherwife  they  would  run  the  rifk 
of  having  them  fnapped  off  by  the  fharp  and  cutting  teeth  of  thefe 
amphibious  animals. 

Although  very  adtive  in  the  water,  which  they  rapidly  divide, 
they  proceed  but  flowly  on  land  ; and  unlefs  difguifed  by  their 
muddy  colour,  and  the  coat  of  dirt  with  which  they  get  in- 
crufted  by  walking  along  the  flimy  banks  of  the  Nile,  fo  as  not  to  be 
diflinguifhable,  and  perfons  are  thereby  fubjedt  to  be  furprifed  by 
them,  they  are  by  no  means  dangerous  out  of  the  element  in  which 
they  have  greater  ftrength  and  more  room  for  exertion. 

It  is  on  the  miry  banks  of  the  Nile  that  they  depofit  their  eggs , 
and  there  they  likewife  copulate.  The  female,  who,  during  the 
congrefs,  is  turned  upon  her  back,  cannot  rife  without  confiderable 
difficulty  ; and  it  is  even  faid  that  flie  cannot  change  her  pofture,  or 
recover  her  legs,  without  the  affifiance  of  the  male.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  there  are  in  Upper  Egypt  men,  who,  hurried  on  by  an 
cxcefs  of  unexampled  depravation  and  brutality,  take  advantage  of 
the  helplefs  fituation  of  the  female,  drive  off  the  male,  and  fupplant 
him  in  this  frightful  intercourfe  ? Horrible  embraces,  hideous  enjoy- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  which  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  dif- 
gufting  pages  of  the  hiftory  of  human  perverfity  ! 

The  fecundity  of  the  crocodile  would  make  that  animal  a terrible 
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fcourge  to  the  countries  it  inhabits,  did  not  numerous  enemies,  among 
which  the  tortoife  of  the  Nile  holds  the  firfl:  rank,  prevent  its  pro- 
pagation, by  devouring  the  eggs  and  the  young  immediately  after 
they  are  hatched.  At  Kous  feven  young  crocodiles  were  brought  to 
me  ; they  were  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  though  hatched  only 
two  days,  had  already  very  fharp  teeth.  The  Egyptian  who  caught 
them  told  me  that  there  were  about  fifty  together  ; but  that  it  was 
impoflible  for  him  to  take  more  of  them,  on  account  of  the  mother, 
who  came  unexpectedly  and  attempted  to  fly  at  him.  Thefe  rep- 
tiles, fo  formidable  from  their  hideous  fliape  and  voracious  habits, 
are  ftill  more  fo  from  their  immenfe  fize.  I faw  at  the  convent  of 
Nêguadé  the  {kin  of  a crocodile  thirty  feet  long  by  four  broad,  and 
I was  aflured  that  there  were  fome  in  the  Nile  not  lefs  than  fifty  feet 
in  length. 

I alfo  faw  at  Néguadé  the  fkin,  but  in  bad  prefervation,  of  another 
fpecies  of  lizard,  which  is  called  in  that  country  ouaral  *.  It  was 
two  feet  long,  but  there  are  fome  larger.  This  animal  is  alto- 
gether terreftrial,  and  never  to  be  found  in  the  water.  RefpeCting  it 
are  told  a number  of  fabulous  flories,  among  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  placed  the  expedient  it  employs,  according  to  Sicard,  to  procure 
the  milk  of  the  ewes  and  fhe-goats,  of  which  it  is  very  fond:  it 
feizes  ftrongly  with  its  long  tail  one  of  the  legs  of  the  fheep  or  goat, 
and  thus  preventing  her  from  getting  away,  fucks  her  at  its  eafe  T. 

I received  from  PoElor  the  Copt  a fmall  bag  filled  with  fragments 
of  all  forts  of  fparkling  fiones,  as  well  as  vitreous  fcoria,  which  had 
been  found  among  the  rubbifh  of  ancient  monuments.  When 
Poftor  gave  me  this  prefent,  which  was  of  very  trifling  value,  he 
made  me  remark  a little  round  pebble,  of  a dirty  yellow  colour, 

* Le  marbre , Lacepède,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quacjrup.  ovipares. — Lacerta  Nilotica, 
Hafielquitz,  Itin.  p.  31 1.  Forfkal,  Fauna  Ægyptiaco-arab.  p.  13.  Lin.  Syftem.  Nat, 

t Mém.  des  Millions  du  Levant,  tom.  v.  p.  194. 
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covered  with  fmall  fpots  perfectly  round,  and  of  white  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a fpeck  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  ground  of  the  pebble.  From  its  property,  real  or  fuppofed,  of 
curing  the  fling  of  fcorpions,  this  flone  is  held  in  great  ellimation 
by  the  Egyptians.  But  a much  more  valuable  one,  of  which  the 
Copt  was  in  poffeflion,  and  which  he  did  not  give  me,  was  a very 
beautiful  ruby  that  he  wore  upon  his  finger.  This  gem  had  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Dendera. 

The  pebble  I have  juft  mentioned  is  not  the  only  one  to  which 
are  attributed  virtues  that  have  no  reality  but  in  the  imagination  of 
the  Egyptians.  1 was  fliewn  a little  flone,  called,  on  account  of  its 
qualities,  hadsjar  fem  (poifon-ftone),  a fmall  dofe  of  which  taken  in 
powder  is  fuppofed  to  counteract  the  poifon  of  ferpents  and  other 
venomous  animals.  The  quacks  of  every  country  employ  this  flone 
to  impofe  upon  the  multitude,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  credit, 
they  affert  that  they  have  extracted  it  from  the  head  of  a dragon  or 
ferpent.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a fparry  concre- 
tion, which  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  credulity  and  fuperftition. 

This  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  hadsjar  Benazir  (flone 
of  Benazir),  that  takes  its  name  from  a village  near  which  it  is  gene- 
rally found.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  look  upon  it  alfo  as  a valu- 
able antidote.  When  rubbed  upon  a veffel  containing  fome  drops  of 
water,  it  whitens  the  water,  and  makes  it  like  milk. 

Before  my  departure  from  Kous  my  medical  fkill  was  put  to  a 
fevere  trial.  The  new  kiafchef  having  fallen  from  his  horfe  and 
diflocated  his  fhoulder,  honoured  me  with  a confidence  which  was 
extremely  unpleafant.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  me  to  explain 
the  eftablifhed  diftinCtion  between  phyfic  and  iurgery  ; it  would  not 
have  been  under  flood,  and  the  avowal  of  my  incapacity  muft  have 
been  attended  with  danger.  I was  therefore  obliged  to  turn  fur- 
geon,  and  my  companions  aCted  as  my  affiliants.  It  was  a pretty 
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fingular  exhibition  to  fee  us  tormenting  the  Mamaluk  with  ufelefs. 
efforts  ; while  he,  not  being  fenfible  of  our  unfkilfulnefs,  patiently 
endured  the  pain  of  an  operation  very  clumfily  performed,  I had 
reafon  to  fear  that  my  patient  would  detain  me  about  him  ; and,  left 
he  fhould  take  fuch  a fancy,  I fet  out  the  fame  evening  for  K?.nnêh 
where  l arrived  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of  July, 
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CHAPTER  LIE 


KENN E.  — KOFT.  — DENDERA.  — KELHE.  — DISTURBANCES.  — ROUGHNESS  OF  THE  NILE. — PI- 
RATES.— SAHET— BELIANE. — BIRDS. — GIRGE. — ITALIAN  MONKS— MENSHIE— BEE-EATERS. 
— TAHTA-— GENERAL  INSURRECTION  IN  THIS  DISTRICT— SYPHILIS.— FEVERS —WORMS. 
— HÆMORRHOIDS.  — FLIES— ICHNEUMON-FLIES— SCORPION— LIZARDS— BOAT— KAU-EL- 
KEB1R— WEEVILS— SKIRMISH  BETWEEN  THE  ARABS— REPAIRS  OF  THE  BOAT— ABOUTIGE, 
—COURTESANS— EARTH-EATERS— MANFELOUT. 


Ken  né  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  and,  like  Kous,  fituated  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Nile,  but  at  a greater  diftance.  It  is  one  of  the 
places  of  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  which  go  to  Cojfcir , as  well  as 
of  thofe  which  return  from  that  port  laden  with  the  rich  productions 
of  India  and  Arabia.  It  {till  retains  the  fame  name;  the  ancients 
called  it  Cœnœ  or  Cænopolis  ; but  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  for- 
mer times.  A canal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  communi- 
cated with  thofe  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  had  rendered  it  a very  commer- 
cial town.  No  veftige  of  this  canal  now  exifts  ; the  monuments 
with  which  the  ancient  city  was  embellifhed  have  difappeared  ; its 
commerce  is  nearly  annihilated  ; its  riches  have  vanifhed  ; and  not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  induftry  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  except  a 
wretched  manufactory  of  earthen-ware. 

Between  Kous  and  Ketin'e  Hands  KoJ},  a village  built  at  a diflance 
from  the  water-fide,  near  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cophtosy 
which  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  had  alfo  rendered  a very  flou- 
rifhing  place.  Several  authors  make  this  the  termination  of  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea  now  filled  up,  while  others  fuppofe  it  to  be 
near  Kennc. 
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The  lab-mentioned  place  is  oppodte  to  Dendera , whither  I went 
for  the  fécond  time.  I did  not  fail  to  call:  another  glance  of  admira- 
tion on  the  temple  which  the  Ten ty rites  confecrated  to  Ids,  a monu- 
ment in  a better  date  of  prefervation  than  any  other  in  Egypt.  I met 
with  the  fame  kind  reception  from  the  emir  as  on  my  drb  vifit  ; he 
gave  me  a very,  beautiful  antique  head  of  white  marble,  which  I 
lod  with  a number  of  other  curiodties. 

Continuing  to  defcend  the  Nile,  the  waters  of  which  were  daily 
dwelling  and  growing  thicker,  we  dopped  on  the  25th  at  Reifoie , a 
village  on  the  wed  bank  of  the  river,  where  we  purchafed  fome  pro- 
vifions.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Kelhè , another  village  on  the( 
fame  dde,  at  half  a league  from  Sahef,  where  I had  had  fo  much 
altercation  with  the  Mamalûk  in  command,  and  with  the  mader  of 
my  boat.  To  me  this  was  always  to  be  a fatal  fpot.  I found  it  in 
a date  of  the  greated  fermentation.  Whole  villages,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  occadoned  by  the  approach  of  the  war  of 
which  Upper  Egypt  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  theatre,  had 
rifen,  and  refufed  to  pay  their  tribute,  which  they  were  apprehen- 
dve  of  being  a fécond  time  called  upon  to  difcharge,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  what  party  would  be  victorious.  Several  of  thefe 
little  didriCts  had  taken  up  arms  to  redd  the  kiafchef  of  Basjour , 
who  was  marching  againd  them,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  fubmif- 
don  : the  inhabitants  of  Kelhè  were  of  the  number.  Scarcely  had 
we  entered  their  territory,  when,  deceived  by  our  drefs,  thirty  or 
forty  fellahs,  armed  with  lances  and  fab  res,  rapidly  came  down  upon 
us.  We  had  advanced  without  didrud,  and  were  unprovided  with 
fufficient  means  of  defence  to  redd  fo  numerous  a body.  I was 
therefore  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  the  only  alternative  that  re- 
mained, and  reafon  with  people  little  fufceptible  of  underbanding 
the  language  of  reafon.  However,  after  having  afked  them  why 
they  treated  as  enemies  peaceable  foreigners,  I perceived  that  they 
had  taken  us  for  the  followers  of  the  kiafchef  againd  whom  they  had 
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rifen;  Ï had  no  great  trouble  to  undeceive  them,  and  they  confented, 
though  not  without  fome  difficulty,  to  leave  us  without  farther  mo- 
leftation. 

We  immediately  re-embarked,  but  foon  incurred  another  fort  of 
danger.  The  wind  was  blowing  ffrong  from  the  northward  ; the 
river,  the  courfe  of  which  is  here  confined  by  a craggy  mountain 
projecting  into  its  bed,  was  ruffled  by  a heavy  fvvell,  particularly  in 
thofe  parts  where  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream  had  to  contend  more 
ftrongly  againft  the  refiftance  oppofed  to  it  by  the  wind.  Having 
endeavoured  to  get  into  the  ftrength  of  the  current,  we  there  found 
waves  fo  high  and  breaking  fo  ffiort,  that  our  little  kanja,  which  had 
no  ballaft,  had  nearly  been  fwamped.  With  much  trouble  and  dan- 
ger, we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  we  remained  in 
expectation  that  towards  the  evening  the  wind  would  moderate,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe. 

We  had  been  apprized  at  Kelhè  that  the  place  where  we  were  was 
become  the  moft  dangerous  reach  in  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  No 
boat  durft  venture  here  alone;  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  pirates  were 
committing  continual  depredations.  We  were  off  one  of  their  moft 
formidable  retreats.  Several  excavations  in  the  rock  ferved  them  for 
a habitation  and  a look-out,  from  whence  they  difcovered  at  a great 
diftance,  boats,  the  attack  and  plunder  of  which  they  had  time  to 
plan.  No  doubt  they  did  not  think  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
mafter  us  ; however,  we  kept  upon  our  guard,  and  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  approach.  But  as  they  were  fo  near,  we  were  prevented 
from  ftraying  far  from  the  water-fide,  and  I was  unable  to  vifit  the 
grottoes  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  are  moft  pro- 
bably works  of  antiquity. 

Though  it  was  growing  dark,  the  wind  did  not  abate,  and  it  was 
impoffible  for  us  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  place  where  we  were. 
We  made  a temporary  fail  with  fome  pieces  of  blue  linen  cloth,  part 
of  the  drefs  of  our  boatmen,  and  fleering  towards  the  oppofite  fhore, 
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through  a fwell  much  too  heavy  for  our  little  kanja , we  reached 
Sahet , the  port  of  Bas  jour  a and  of  Farfchout . 

The  re/s  went  afhore  to  the  village,  and  returned  in  a moment  to 
inform  me,  that,  in  the  Rate  of  confufion  which  reigned  in  the  dif- 
trieft , he  had  juft  been  affured  that  we  could  not  remain  off  Sahet , 
without  being  expofed  to  be  murdered.  I fent  him  back  to  tell  the 
fhcick  el  belled  that  I was  a kiafehef, \ and  that  I ordered  him  to  take 
meafures  to  enfure  my  fafety,  for  which  he  fliould  be  refponfible. 
The  chief  of  the  village,  without  waiting  for  a fécond  me  liage,  came 
himfelf  with  fome  men,  and  fpent  the  whole  night  in  guarding 
my  boat.  At  daybreak  he  did  not  forget  to  inquire  if  I had  flept 
well,  and  if  I was  in  good  health  : he  then  fent  me  fome  coffee 
and  a flight  breakfaft.  But  I pulhed  off'  as  quick  as  poffible,  for 
fear  broad  daylight  fliould  have  difeovered  that  the  pretended  kiafehef 
had  no  beard. 

We  pafled  the  night  of  the  27th  at  Bclianè,  a confiderable  village 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Nile,  and  near  which,  towards  the  mountains, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  according  to  the  account  given  me  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, fome  ruins  that  occupy  a great  extent  of  ground. 

Storks  and  pelicans  were  ftanding  motionlefs  for  whole  hours 
upon  fome  fandy  iflots  ; black  and  white  king-fifliers,  fpur-winged 
and  ring  plovers,  and  egrets,  were  occalionally  feen  ; and  off  Béliané 
fome  pigeons  even  alighted  upon  the  ftream,  although  rapid  and 
rough,  and  remained  a few  moments  upon  the  furface  of  the  water. 

From  Béliané  we  proceeded  on  the  28th  to  Girgé , where  there  was 
another  houfe  of  monks  of  the  Propaganda , for  whom  I had  alfo  a 
letter  from  Cairo.  I had  a curiofity  to  fee  whether  they  were  better 
difpofed  than  thofe  of  Echmimni  and  Néguadé , and  the  reception 
they  gave  me  did  not  long  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  I waited  upon 
the  fuperior,  a tolerably  good  looking  old  man  with  a long  white 
beard.  He  contented  himfelf  with  glancing  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
J delivered  to  him,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  not  very  recent,  he 
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threw  the  paper  in  my  face,  exclaiming  that  the  letter  was  worth 
nothing.  I confefs  it  required  no  fmall  effort  of  moderation  to  ab~ 
Rain  from  punifhing  fuch  an  excefs  of  infolence,  to  which  feveral 
perfons  were  witneffes.  The  monk,  perceiving  my  agitation,  took  up 
the  letter,  read  it,  and  made  a thoufand  apologies,  which  I received 
by  turning  my  back  upon  him,  and  walking  out  of  the  houfe, 
fully  refolved  never  again  to  enter  any  of  thefe  abodes  of  folly  and 
impertinence. 

Next  to  Cairo,  Girgé  is  the  largeft  city  in  Egypt.  It  is  the  capi- 
-tal  of  the  Saïd,  the  refidence  of  a Bey,  and  alfo  of  a Coptic  bifhop. 
It  is  fituated  a hundred  leagues  from  Cairo,  and  is  built  along  the 
Nile,  the  fhore  of  which  is  there  lofty  and  Reep.  The  houfes  are 
modern,  but  of  irregular  conffrudion  ; and  a traveller  meets  with 
nothing  in  this  town  to  induce  him  to  make  any  flay. 

We  left  Girgé  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  northerly  wind, 
which,  for  feveral  days,  had  blown  with  unabated  violence,  raifed 
waves  of  an  aRonifhing  height,  and  fuch  as  1 fhould  by  no  means 
have  expeded  to  have  feen  on  a river.  It  totally  impeded  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  boats  which  were  dropping  down  with  the  Rream.  ft 
was  not  without  confiderable  difficulty  that  we  reached  Menfeié , a 
town  where  the  markets  are  always  well  fupplied,  becaufe  the  boats 
that  are  bound  to  the  north  of  Egypt,  are  accuRomed  to  put  in  for  a 
flock  of  provifions.  The  pigeon-houfes  here  are  Rill  handfomer 
than  in  the  other  places.  Ptolemaij  Hermii , a large  and  populous 
city,  formerly  Rood  upon  this  fpot.  A few  fcattered  ruins,  and  a 
Rone  dike  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  river,  are  the  only  remains 
that  Menjhi'e  preferves  of  its  ancient  fplendour. 

The  kiafchef  of  this  place  wiflied  me  to  attend  him  as  a phy- 
Rcian,  and  afked  me  if  I was  provided  with  letters  from  Murad 
Bey  ; and  upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  allured  me  that  ] 
then  had  a very  bad  recommendation,  as  Murad  was  foon  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  ufurped  authority.  This  kiafchef  was  preparing  to  fet 
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out  to  join  one  Hajfan  Bey,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Murad,  and 
whofe  party  was  daily  increafing  in  the  Said.  But  what  gave  me 
more  concern,  was,  that  he  infilled  upon  taking  me  with  him,  in  or- 
der, as  he  faid,  to  cure  the  wounds  which  Hajfan  had  received  in 
his  laft  battle  with  Murad.  I did  not  lofe  a fingle  moment  in 
withdrawing  myfelf  from  the  execution  of  a project,  the  confie- 
quences  of  which  mull  inevitably  have  been  fatal  to  me,  and  I pro- 
ceeded for  Souhajc,  where  Ï arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  In 
the  courfie  of  this  day  we  law  fieveral  of  the  fame  birds  that  I have 
juft  mentioned. 

The  next  morning  I fiet  off  from  Souhajc  on  horfieback,  with  two 
Arabs,  after  having  ordered  my  boat  to  proceed  to  Tahta . I pafifed 
through  Kénnê , a village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  well  ward, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabic  Jheick  Ifmain-Abou-Ali.  I 
obferved  in  the  environs,  upon  fiome  true  acacias *,  a few’  bee- 
eaters  -f,  birds  elegant  in  form,  and  rapid  in  flight,  wdiich  are  con- 
tinually in  purfiuit  of  winged  infedts.  They  were  by  no  means  wild, 
and,  as  they  hopped  along,  they  uttered  a cry,  not  loud,  but 
fomewhat  flirill,  and  in  a fingle  note. 

At  Tahta , where  I arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  31ft,  I again 
took  the  lodging  which  I had  already  occupied  at  the  houfe  of  the 
Catholic  Copts.  Mallüm  Marcous , the  Copt  upon  whom  I had 
performed  an  important  cure,  was  at  Cairo  j but  my  reputation  re- 
mained undiminifhed  at  Tahta  j and  no  fooner  was  my  return 
known,  than  I was  befiet  by  a crowd  of  perfions  who  really  were,  or 
fancied  themfelves,  ill. 

This  diftridl  was  far  from  being  in  a Hate  of  tranquillity.  The 
fellahs  of  the  furrounding  country  were  riling,  and  refufed  to  pay 

* Mimofa  NiJotica,  L. — Ang.  Nilotic  true  Egyptian  acacia. 

+ Le  guêpier , Buffon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI,  enlum.  No.  e)'^,—-Merops  apiaj - 
ter , L. 
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the  taxes.  Some  Arabs,  from  whom  tribute-money  was  likewife 
demanded,  had  joined  the  malcontents.  Several  kiaf chefs  who  had 
united  their  forces  to  march  againft  the  rebels,  had  recently  expe- 
rienced a complete  defeat.  A victory  over  authority,  or,  to  exprefs 
myfelf  more  correctly,  over  the  mofi  dreadful  defpotifm,  had  ren- 
dered this  country  the  feat  of  diforder  and  confufion.  The  fields 
were  deferted  or  ravaged  ; the  cultivators  forfook  them  to  fly  to  arms  ; 
the  flocks  were  carried  off  or  deftroyed  ; and  provifions  of  every  fort 
became  the  prey  of  the  enemy  or  of  banditti.  The  roads  being  in- 
fefted  by  bands  of  robbers,  all  kind  of  communication  or  intercourfe 
Was  intercepted.  In  fliort,  defolation  reigned  over  a foil,  the  fertility 
of  which  could  not  be  fubdued  by  this  barbarous  warfare.  All  thefe 
circumftances  occafioned  devaluations  which  could  be  repaired  only 
by  time,  and  which  confiderably  exceeded  the  value  of  the  tributes 
that  were  here  attempted  to  be  levied.  But  the  indignation  excited 
by  an  odious  tyranny  agitates  the  mind  to  fuch  a degree,  that  its 
confequences  are  not  impartially  confidered.  Nations,  however  de- 
bafed  they  may  be,  at  length  grow  weary  of  being  at  the  difpofal  of 
an  unprincipled  tyrant  ; and  that  power  which,  a Aranger  to  the  dic- 
tates of  jufiice  and  reafon,  is  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  which  has  no  other  means  of  attaining  its  objed:  except  by 
the  rigorous  feverities  of  arbitrary  violence,  cannot  long  exifi,  but 
mufi  infallibly  be  crufhed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  oppreflion. 

The  few  days  I paffed  at  Tahta , without  fcarcely  leaving  the 
houfe,  to  which  I was,  much  againA  my  inclination,  confined  by 
the  agitated  Aate  of  the  country,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
farther  obfervations  upon  the  prevailing  difeafes,  as  well  as  upon  the 
method  of  cure  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  They  difiinguifli  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  venereal  complaints,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  call  them  whimfical  names,  an  explanation  of 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  give.  The  generic  denomination  is  embarek 
(the  bleffed).  Sometimes  it  is  the  goat  difeafe , and  fometimes  the 
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camel  difeafe.  This  laft  fpecies  is  confidered  as  the  moil  dangerous 
and  the  mold  difficult  to  cure.  Nothing  is  lefs  complicated  than 
their  treatment  of  thefe  diforders.  In  general,  it  confifts  in  eating  a 
great  deal  of  meat,  drinking  a confiderable  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
rubbing  the  body  with  oil  and  fulphur.  Others  employ  a method 
equally  Ample,  but  more  difgufling  : it  is  to  drink  the  water  in 
which  the  women  wafh  themfelves  after  lying-in.  A man  affured 
me  that,  by  this  mean,  he  had  been  cured  of  feveral  external  fymp- 
toms,  which  had  entirely  difappeared  ; but,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  his  account  was  entitled  to  credit,  it  ftill  remained  certain  that 
the  cure  had  been  merely  palliative  ; for  this  very  man  complained  of 
violent  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  particularly  in  the  joints.  At  Cairo, 
and  in  the  other  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  treatment  is  more  me- 
thodical ; for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  a decodlion  of  farfaparilla  is 
prefcribed  ; and  the  regimen  confifts  in  eating  nothing  during  that 
interval,  but  unleavened  bread  and  honey.  After  that,  the  patient 
muft  drink  a great  deal  of  brandy. 

I obferved  that  intermitting  fevers  were  very  uncommon  in  Egypt. 
When  they  appear,  they,  in  general,  continue  only  five  or  fix  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  either  ceafe  or  become  malignant. 
The  Arabic  name  of  fever  is  Jloone.  The  unwholefome  aliments  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  fubfift,  generate  in  the 
inteflines  a vaft  quantity  of  worms  : thefe  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Saïd  call  fe'ifouf  e.  There  are  few  men  in  that  country  who  are  not 
fubjedt  to  the  haemorrhoids  ; when  they  fwell,  and  are  painful,  a 
razor  is  employed  to  open  them  ; and  it  is  the  province  of  the 
barbers  to  perform  this  operation. 

Befides  the  tirefome  quantity  of  common  flies  which  torment  both 
men  and  animals  in  this  fcorching  climate,  I obferved  another  fpecies, 
greatly  refembling  the  common  fly,  only  fmaller  j its  body  is  entirely 
covered  with  hair,  and  is  of  a deep  fhining  blackifh  brown.  Thefe 
flies  were  brought  to  my  boat  in  a bafket  of  fruit. 
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Another  fpecies  of  fly,  the  head  and  body  of  which  are  of  a very 
bright  green,  with  a little  black  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  a 
few  fmall  tranfverfal  ftripes,  of  the  fame  colour,  under  the  belly, - 
was  frequently  to  be  feen  at  Tab  ta  : I afterwards  met  with  thefe  flies 
again  at  Roffetta,  where  they  difappear  during  the  winter.  They 
generally  remain  on  the  ground,  where  they  feed  upon  every  thing 
they  can  find,  fruit,  broken  victuals,  excrement,  &c.  See. 

In  the  Saïd,  a beautiful  fpecies  of  ichneumon-fly,  which  appears 
in  Lower  Egypt  only  during  the  fummer,  is  alfo  frequently  feen. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a blue  and  violet  colour,  with  glittering  golden 
reflections;  and  others,  of  a fhining  golden  green.  A long  fharp 
fling  projects  beyond  the  extremity  of  its  belly.  Thefe  beautiful 
infeCts,  which  I again  faw  at  Roffetta,  though  only  in  the  fummer, 
enter  the  houfes,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  little  holes  of  the 
walls,  or  of  the  wainfeot.  When  they  are  caught,  they  emit  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  a liquid  which  has  the  fmell  of  fulphur. 

One  evening  I heard  a woful  fereaming,  which  laflied  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  flat  roof  of  a houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  lodging.  I was  informed  that  it  arofe  from 
the  pain  a woman  had  buffered,  in  confequence  of  juft  being  ftung  by 
a fcorpion.  A female  was  in  queftion,  and  that  circumftance  was 
fufficient  to  preclude  me  from  obtaining  any  other  particulars  relative 
to  the  confequences  of  this  fting. 

In  this  feafon,  fmall  lizards,  of  fuperior  beauty,  take  a delight  in 
frequenting  the  fhores  of  the  Nile,  and  of  pools  of  water.  Their 
whole  body  glitters  with  golden  and  azure  longitudinal  ftripes,  and 
their  tail  is  of  a beautiful  Iky  blue.  Thefe  pretty  lizards  fometimes, 
though  feldom,  approach  the  habitations  of  man.  I faw  one  of  them 
upon  a wall  of  the  houfe  where  I lodged  at  Tahta.  Excefiive  heat 
is  neceflary  to  their  propagation  ; in  faCt,  I never  met  with  them  in 
the  north  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  a regard  for 
thefe  little  animals  j for,  on  my  endeavouring  to  catch  fome  of  them 
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upon  the  fhore  with  a flick,  I was  frequently  prevented  by  my 
boatmen. 

I had  difcharged  the  kanja  which  had  brought  me  to  Tah ta.  To 
continue  my  route,  I waited  till  fome  boat  fhould  touch  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I was  informed  that  there  was  one  at  Sheick  Zeineiddin , 
a fmall  village  upon  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a fhort  diftance  below 
! Tahta . I went  thither  ; and  1 own  I was  not  a little  alarmed  when  I 
beheld  the  ftowage  of  the  veffel  in  which  I was  about  to  take  my  paf- 
fage;  it  was  one  of  thofe  large  lighters  called  mafch.  Its  cargo  con- 
lifted  of  corn  for  the  fupply  of  Cairo;  but  it  was  fo  deeply  laden,  that 
its  gunnel  was  almoft  even  with  the  furface  of  the  river  ; fo  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  a wafhboard,  a fort  of  dike,  of  fafcines  and  mud,  had  been  con- 
ftrudted  on  the  gunnel.  Had  it  been  poffible  for  me  to  proceed  by 
land,  I fhould  not  have  ventured  to  embark  in  a veffel,  the  fituation  of 
which  could  fuit  only  thofe  who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  who,  by 
habit,  had  acquired  a great  facility  in  fwimming.  But  the  whole 
country  was  in  an  uproar,  and  no  perfon  durft  travel.  On  the  6th 
of  Auguft  I therefore  fet  off  with  the  mafch.  Its  lading,  already  fo 
heavy,  was  farther  augmented  by  a great  number  of  men  and  fheep, 
the  latter  of  which  were  flowed  upon  the  top  of  the  corn. 

About  two  leagues  from  Sheick  Zeineiddin,  and  on  the  oppofite 
ftiore,  that  is,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Nile,  ftands  the  village  of 
j Kau  el  Kebir , or  Kau  the  great,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
fmaller  village  on  the  weft  bank.  It  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a lofty 
promontory,  and  offers  to  the  regretful  eye  of  the  traveller  the 
remains  of  an  antique  colonnade,  in  a good  ftate  of  prefervation.  A 
dike,  built  of  hewn  ftone,  but  half  in  ruins,  defended  from  the 
inundations  of  the  river  the  territory  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
fome  fuppofe  to  be  Antœopolis  (the  city  of  Antœus),  and  others 
JDioJ polis  minor  (the  leffer  Diofpolis).  At  the  very  pitch  of  the 
promontory,  and  beyond  the  quay,  are  to  be  feen  the  vaft  remains  of 
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a mole,  which  is  fcarcely  covered  by  the  water,  and  which,  extend- 
ing into  the  river,  rendered  this  reach  extremely  dangerous.  When 
the  water  is  low,  this  piece  of  architecture,  which  is  likewife  built 
of  hewn  done,  appears  above  the  furface  of  the  dream,  and  affords 
the  probable  prefumption,  that  at  this  place  there  was  formerly  a 
bridge  over  the  Nile. 

The  mailer  of  the  boat  belonged  to  Tomieh  ; he  did  not  choofe  to 
pafs  that  town  without  paying  avilît  to  his  family  and  his  manfion, 
and,  above  all,  without  laying  in  a flock  of  corn  for  his  own  ufe. 
He  accordingly  had  a pretty  large  fample  conveyed  to  his  houfe  ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  bulk  of  his  cargo  fhould  appear  to  have  fuf- 
fered  no  diminution,  he  mixed  as  much  dry  earth  with  the  remainder 
as  he  had  taken  of  corn. 

Walking  along  the  Nile,  I found,  upon  the  rocks,  fome  weevils, 
ten  lines  in  circumference,  and  four  in  breadth  : their  colour  is  a dark 
yellow,  with  blackifh  undulations. 

We  were  fpeClators  of  a confliCl  that  took  place  between  two  par- 
ties of  Arabs,  at  fome  diflance  from  the  Nile.  Although  the  fire  of 
fmall  arms  lafled  a confiderable  time,  it  was  by  no  means  fatal.  We 
faw  nobody  fall  ; they  fired  from  afar,  and  almofl  always  when  on  a 
gallop.  It  was  a flight  fkirmifh  between  bad  markfmen,  mutually 
endeavouring  to  avoid  each  other.  After  fpending  an  hour  in  an 
exercife  which  appeared  to  be  a tournament  for  diverfion,  rather  than 
a real  battle,  we  faw  one  of  the  parties  retreat,  without  our  being  able 
to  afcertain  the  reafon,  and  ride  off  as  quietly  as  if  returning  from  an 
entertainment. 

The  reis  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  being  at  home,  and  gave 
himfelf  little  concern  about  the  boat  intruded  to  his  care  ; the  tedium 
I experienced  in  waiting  for  him  was  extreme  ; the  diflurbances 
which  prevailed  on  fhore  did  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  veffel  ; and 
the  numerous  paffengers,  by  whom  I was  furrounded,  rendered  my 
fituation  on  board  neither  more  fafe  nor  agreeable.  At  length,  on  the 
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8th,  we  were  enabled  to  fet  fail  with  a fluff  breeze,  which  raifed 
a tremendous  fwell.  The  waves  broke  with  violence  againft  the 
feeble  barrier  which  had  been  ereded  on  the  veffel’s  gunnel,  and 
there  was  every  reafon  to  fear,  that,  by  foftening  the  mud  by  which 
it  was  fupported,  it  would  very  foon  be  dertroyed.  At  the  moment 
of  our  departure,  we  faw  a village  on  fire;  it  was  called  Koum  el 
Arab.  This  conflagration  was  the  effed  of  a war  between  the  Arabs, 
in  which  they  difplayed  neither  courage  nor  generality,  and  which 
was  carried  on  with  every  mark  of  treacherous  and  cruel  revenge. 

Our  vert'd  ftanding  in  need  of  fome  repairs,  we  flopped  at  About ig'e. 
This  was  precifely  what  I had  forefeen.  The  ftrudure  of  mud 
raifed  upon  the  gunnel  had  yielded  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves; 
the  mud,  entirely  moiftened,  left,  in  feveral  places,  a free  paflage  to 
the  water  ; layers  of  the  fafcines  had  fallen  overboard  ; and  had  we  con- 
tinued failing  on  much  longer,  the  waves  would  have  come  right  into 
the  mafch , and  fent  it  to  the  bottom.  The  failors  began  to  reconftrud 
this  unflable  barrier;  but  as  fuch  an  operation  required  time,  I 
availed  myfelf  of  an  opportunity  that  occurred,  and  proceeded  to  Siout 
by  land. 

A Turk,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  houfehold  of  a Bey,  having 
been  fent  to  colled  his  imports  in  the  country,  and  being  obliged  to 
return  without  having  accomplifhed  the  objed  of  his  miffion,  at  this 
period  of  general  infurredion,  offered  to  efcort  me  to  Siout.  He  was 
to  fet  off  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  About igê  ; and  not  to  keep  him 
waiting,  I parted  the  night  in  a caravanfary.  I had  fcarcely  lain 
down  when  I heard  the  report  of  feveral  mufkets,  fired  haftily  within 
the  very  walls  of  the  building.  Every  body  ran  out  ; for  my  part,  I 
remained  perfedly  quiet,  and  I was  informed  that  the  alarm  had 
been  occafioned  by  fome  banditti  who  were  attempting  to  break  into 
the  houfe. 

I had  fpent  part  of  the  day  in  a coffee-houfe  at  Aboutigé  with  this 
Turk,  and  two  Scrrachs  of  Cairo,  who,  unlike  people  of  this  fort, 
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were  well-behaved,  and  of  an  affable  difpofition.  According  to 
cuftom,  we  were  entertained  by  poets  and  dancing-girls,  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  Venus.  They  form  a kind 
of  corporation,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  an  officer  of  the  police, 
to  whom  each  of  them  is  obliged  every  Friday  to  pay  ten  medines. 
This  man,  whofe  title,  in  Arabic,  anfwers  to  that  of  Commander  of 
the  Profitâtes , exercifes  an  abfolute  authority  over  thefe  women, 
and  protects  or  punifhes  them  according  to  circumftances.  Although 
thofe  I law  at  Aboutige  were  by  no  means  ugly,  they  infpired  dif- 
guft,  owing  to  the  difeafes  which  had  ravaged  their  charms,  and  the 
traces  of  which  were  vifible  even  in  fome  of  their  faces. 

Between  Aboutige  and  Si  out  is  a canal,  which  the  Nile  was  already 
filling  with  its  waters.  We  were  on  horfeback,  and  our  guides  had 
imagined  that  we  might  crofs  it  nearer  the  chain  of  mountains,  where 
they  fuppofed  that  the  water  would  not  be  fo  deep.  But  it  proving 
impoffible  to  ford  the  canal,  we  were  obliged  to  return  the  way  we 
went,  and  keep  along  its  banks  till  we  came  to  the  fide  of  the  river. 
There  we  found  a fmall  boat,  built  of  old  pieces  of  wood  joined  to- 
gether with  mud,  in  which  we  had  confiderable  difficulty  to  make 
our  horfes  embark.  At  length  we  arrived  at  Siout  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

During  the  journey,  the  Turk,  my  travelling  companion,  flopped 
from  time  to  time,  and  made  a fervant  pick  up  fome  pieces  of  earth, 
which  he  immediately  ate.  I afked  him  what  was  his  fancy  for  fo 
lingular  a repafl.  He  replied,  that  an  infatiable  appetite  had  rendered 
it  neceffary  to  him,  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  grati- 
fying his  inclination.  This  man  was  near  fixty  years  old.  Though 
he  was  very  lufty,  his  complexion  was  extremely  fallow  ; he  was 
feeble  and  languid,  and  complained  of  violent  pains  in  his  ftomach. 
Born  at  Conftantinople,  and  having  fpent  part  of  his  life  in  Turkey, 
he  had  not  felt  this  propenfity  for  eating  earth  till  after  a pretty  long 
refidence  in  Egypt.  I have  fince  been  informed  that  feveral  perfons. 
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in  that  country,  were  attacked  by  this  malady,  which  appears  to 
be  peculiar  to  Africa.  It  is  well  known  that  the  negroes  brought  into 
the  Weil:  India  colonies,  fometimes  perifhed  from  the  confequences 
of  this  inordinate  appetite,  after  having  dragged  on  a lingering 
exigence,  tormented  by  ufelefs  chaftifement,  and  barbarous  precautions 
which  they  found  means  to  elude. 

From  Siout , where  I left  the  earth-eater,  I proceeded,  on  the 
evening  of  the  nth,  to  Manfelout.  The  next  day,  the  mafch  I had 
left  at  Aboutigê  arrived  ; my  companions  and  my  property  were  ftill 
on  board  j but  we  were  not  forry  to  quit  a veffel  in  which  it  was 
both  dangerous  and  difagreeable  to  continue  oui  voyage. 
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While  i was  waiting  at  Manfelout  until  a lefs  incommodious 
boat  than  that  we  had  quitted  Ihould  put  in  there,  I took  a fmall 
houfe,  the  rent  of  which  was  not  higher  than  the  one  I occupied  at 
Siout.  I was  not  long  fettled  in  it  before  1 was  involved  in  a dis- 
agreeable and  troublefome  bufinefs,  which  I could  not  poffibly  avoid. 
A Turkifli  Aga,  the  reprefentative  of  the  empty  authority  of  the 
Pallia  of  Cairo,  relided  at  Manfelout.  JBeing  afflidted  with  a lin- 
gering diforder,  he  wilhed  to  employ  me  as  his  phylician.  He  was, 
however,  in  no  need  of  one,  for  I frequently  found  feveral  at  his 
houfe,  whom  he  fent  for  from  all  quarters,  and  whofe  medicines  he 
had  the  pcrfeverance  to  take  one  after  another,  and  not  unfrequently 
at  the  fame  time. 

One  of  thefe  phyficians  made  him  wear  in  his  turban  the  {kin  of 
a fnake,  a very  famous  prefervative  and  fpecific  in  Egypt  againft  all 
difeafes  of  thé  head.  Another  prefcribed  to  his  patient  to  go  out  on 
foot,  and  walk  into  the  country  until  he  Ihould  meet  with  a bit  of 
any  fort  of  rag,  which  he  was  to  trail  along  with  his  naked  foot  till 
he  got  back  to  his  houfe,  where  he  was  to  burn  it  along  with  three 
flicks  and  a little  alum,  in  order  that  he  might  inhale  the  fmoke.  A 
third  had  promifed  the  Aga  to  cure  him  in  three  days  of  a fto- 
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machic  complaint,  from  which  he  fuffered  very  much.  His  remedy 
confided  in  rubbing  and  ftrongly  comprelfing  the  ftomach,  and  af- 
terwards binding  it  up  very  tight  with  bandages.  I was  witnefs 
to  the  resignation  of  the  patient  in  undergoing  this  fatiguing  opera- 
tion ; but  the  phyfician  very  prudently  decamped  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  days  which  he  had  required  to  effedt  the  cure. 

In  other  refpedts  this  too  credulous  Aga  was  very  ferviceable  to 
me.  During  my  day  at  Manfelout,  the  army  of  Murad,  commanded 
by  a Bey  of  his  houfehold,  entered  that  place,  bringing  in  its  train 
the  mod:  unbridled  licentioufnefs.  In  the  midd  of  hordes  of  fuper- 
ditious  and  undîfciplined  barbarians,  a Fra?ik  ran  the  greated  rifk. 
By  one  of  thofe  abufes  of  power  which  is  pradtifed  by  civilized  na- 
tions, one  of  thofe  tyrannical  acts  too  frequent  among  men  in  a 
date  of  warfare,  that  is,  in  a date  of  revolt  againd  nature  and  the 
principles  of  fociety,  I was  obliged  to  make  room  for  a troop  of 
Mamalûks,  who  took  podedion  of  my  habitation.  Omar  Aga , that 
was  the  name  of  my  patient,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  my 
difagreeable  fituation,  caufed  my  property  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
houfe,  where  he  very  earnqdly  preded  me  to  take  up  my  refidence. 
This  Turk  was  really  a good  fort  of  man,  but  fuperditious  to  an 
excefs.  He  was  not  contented  with  confulting  all  the  quacks  in 
Egypt,  but  he  had  all  day  long  by  his  fide  prieds  reading  cha-ters 
of  the  Koran,  and  repeating  prayers.  I was  often  tempted  to  laugh 
when  I faw  the  adonifliment  thefe  dupid  preachers  of  the  Koran  ex- 
preffed  on  obferving  my  motions.  An  European,  a Frank , was,  in 
their  eyes,  a curious  being,  and  one  that  from  his  infidelify  and 
graceleflfnefs  mud  be  fomething  extraordinary.  I was  invariably  the 
objedt  of  their  attention  and  remarks.  All  my  proceedings,  all  my 
movements,  appeared  to  them  extremely  lingular;  and  they  could  not 
conceive  how  I poflibly  could  adt  in  the  fame  manner  as  a true  be- 
liever. “ See,”  faid  they  to  each  other,  “ how  he  walks,  how  he 
“ moves  his  hands,  how  he  eats,  &c.  &c.  what  a comical  fellow  !” 
a In. 
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In  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  the  opprefiive  army  of  Cairo  left 
Manfelout.  I faw  it  embark  on  the  Nile  in  a Rate  of  diforder  not 
eafy  to  be  defcribed.  The  Bey  in  command  was  alfo  ordered,  in  his 
progrefs,  to  reduce  to  fubmifiion  the  Arabs  and  fellahs , who  had  re- 
volted and  refufed  to  pay  the  imports.  The  fury  of  this  intertine 
war,  in  depopulating  the  plains,  had  diminifhed  the  fources  of 
abundance  ; fo  that  provifions  were  not  now  to  be  had  at  their  ufual 
moderate  price.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  were  obliged  to  eat  bread 
made  of  lentils  mixed  with  a little  barley  : it  is  called  bettau . Its 
colour  is  of  a golden  yellow,  and  it  is  not  bad,  but  rather  heavy. 
Towards  the  cataradls  of  the  Nile  there  is  fcarce  any  other  bread  in 
ufe,  corn  being  in  that  fouthernmoft  part  of  Egypt  very  fcarce, 
while  lower  down  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  poor. 

A multiplicity  of  fmall  gray  lizards  * delighted  in  fharing  the 
habitations  of  men.  They  were  now  to  be  feen  in  greater  numbers 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  upon  the  walls,  and  even  in  the 
houfes.  This  fpecies  is  common  all  over  Egypt,  where  it  is  called 
bourfc.  Its  cry,  which  it  repeats  frequently,  is  pretty  fimilar  to  the 
noife  made  by  fuddenly  detaching  the  tongue  from  the  palate.  This 
animal  is  held  facred  among  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  a fort  of  re- 
fpedt  which  undoubtedly  originates  from  the  exercife  of  hofpitality 
generally  adopted  in  the  Eart.  They  are  unwilling  to  dirturb  gentle 
and  harmlefs  animals  which  approach  man  with  confidence,  and 
feem  to  refide  with  him  only  to  free  his  dwelling  from  a multitude 
of  infedts  with  which  he  is  tormented,  in  a country  where  the  ex- 
cefiive  heat  renders  them  more  numerous  and  troublefome  than  elfe^* 
where. 

Through  the  attention  of  Omar  Aga  I was  foon  enabled  to  continue 
my  voyage.  I have  already  mentioned,  that  in  afcending  the  Nile  I 
faw  at  Manfelout  a fort  of  corvette,  which  could  be  navigated  only 


* Lézard  gris , Lacepède,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Quadrup,  ovipar es.—Lacertaagilis,  L. 
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during  the  rife  of  the  river.  The  waters  had  now  attained  a fufli- 
cient  height;  her  lading  had  juft  been  completed,  and  (he  was  on 
the  point  of  failing  for  Cairo.  This  large  veffel,  called  galioun  ^fhip), 
on  account  of  her  fze,  and  the  ports  with  which  fhe  was  pierced, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  guns,  was  able  to  contain  a confiderable 
cargo  for  navigating  on  a river  ; fhe  had  on  board  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  facks  of  corn,  or  the  weight  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  befides  a quantity  of  bales  fhipped  by  different  people,  a hun- 
dred men  at  leaft,  and  a number  of  cattle.  Abaft,  were  built  three 
handfome  cabins,  one  of  which  was  larger  than  the  great  cabin  of 
the  Atalante  frigate.  The  aftermoft,  which  was  the  moft  agreeable, 
was  appropriated  to  me  by  order  of  the  Aga. 

I embarked  on  board  this  veffel  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
Auguft.  Swarms  of  dragon-flies  *,  of  a purple  colour,  were  flying 
about  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  clouds  of  gnats  and  tipulæ  tor- 
mented us  in  the  evening  from  their  numbers  and  the  fharpnefs  of 
their  fting. 

During  the  whole  night  there  was  a frefh  and  cold  breeze  from 
the  northward.  I have  fomewhere  read,  that  no  wind  was  ever  felt 
upon  the  Nile  ; this  is  an  egregious  error;  for  upon  this  river  there 
, frequently  prevail  very  violent  winds,  which  often  increafe  to  ftorms 
and  hurricanes  extremely  dangerous  to  navigation. 

On  the  25th,  at  daybreak,  we  got  under  way,  but  foon  brought 
up  again  ; for  we  flopped  four  hundred  yards  below  Manfelout , in 
order  to  take  on  board  a number  of  buffaloes.  I foon  perceived  the 
awkwardnefs  of  the  crew  in  working  the  veffel.  We  ran  aground 
not  far  from  the  river-fide,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  hard  the 
reft  of  the  day,  and  all  the  night,  in  getting  the  veffel  afloat  ; after 
this  we  dropped  down  the  river  a little  below  the  place  where  we 
had  run  aground,  in  order  to  take  in  the  buffaloes.  Here  we  remained 

* Libellula,  Lj 
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another  day  and  night  ; but  during  the  night,  our  ignorant  and  im- 
provident failors  having  negleded  the  neceffary  precautions  in  fecuring 
the  veffel,  the  wind,  which  was  very  high,  broke  all  the  moorings, 
and  die  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  current.  The  danger  was  immi- 
nent ; we  were  near  the  mountain  of  Aboufeda,  a chain  of  rocks 
clofe  to  the  water-fide,  againft  which  the  current  fets  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  unfkilfulnefs  of  our  failors  could  not  but  make  us 
uneafy  ; and,  in  fad;,  it  was  not  without  confiderable  difficulty  and 
exertion  that  we  were  able  to  regain  the  fhore  from  which  we  had 
been  blown  off. 

At  length,  after  having  loft  feveral  days,  we  fet  fail  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th.  As  the  veffel  drew  a great  deal  of  water,  we  paffed 
very  near  the  chain  of  rocks  of  Aboufeda , in  order  to  keep  in  the 
depth  of  the  ftream  ; but  the  river  being  there  narrower  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  and  boats  or  veffels  fhould  take  care  not  to  get  into 
the  eddy  of  the  current  ; for  fhould  they  unfortunately  ftrike  againft 
the  rocks,  which  are  more  than  perpendicular,  being  excavated  at 
their  bafe,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  avoid  deftrudion.  On  the 
prominences  of  thefe  rocks  were  perched  fome  wild  geefe.  Befides 
the  catacombs  of  which  I have  fpoken,  I remarked,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain  of  Aboufeda,  the  ruins  of  buildings  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  which  I had  not  obferved  when  I formerly  paffed. 

Among  the  perfons  that  the  reis  had  taken  on  board  were  four 
blackguards,  who  had  deferted  from  the  army.  Delighted  at  having 
efcaped  the  fatigues  of  war,  their  infolence  knew  no  bounds.  Having 
learned  that  we  were  Europeans,  they  more  particularly  direded 
againft  us  their  infults  and  outrage.  I was  determined  to  have  them 
punifhed  at  the  firft  town  off  which  we  fhould  ftop  ; but  having 
reached  Mellavoiti  in  the  night,  I was  obliged  to  fubmit  with  pa- 
tience. The  four  vagabonds  continued  to  rail  at  us  all  the  next  day  ; 
they  carried  their  audacity  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  two  of  my  companions, 
\vho,  on  their  part,  were  not  flow  in  returning  the  blows.  A battle 
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enfued,  and  the  noife  reaching  me,  I ran  up  with  my  fabre  in  my 
hand,  and  with  the  flat  of  it  applied  feveral  ftrokes  to  the  (boulders 
of  the  aggreflors.  They  immediately  deflfted,  but  it  was  an  uni- 
verfal  cry  in  the  boat,  “ An  infidel  flrike  a Muffulman  !”  This  was 
an  unpardonable  crime,  which  was  to  draw  immediate  death  upon 
my  guilty  head  ; and  the  crew  talked  of  throwing  me  into  the 
river.  The  reis,  inftead  of  appealing  the  tumult,  was  as  fanatical  as 
the  reft,  and  the  loudeft  in  his  vociferations.  I retired  with  my 
companions  to  the  cabin  which  we  occupied,  where  we  barricadoed 
ourfelves  in  the  beft  manner  we  could,  in  expedition  of  being  at- 
tacked. But  the  fire-arms,  with  which  we  were  well  provided,  ap- 
peared to  our  adverfaries  fufficiently  formidable  to  keep  them  at  bay, 
and  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  murmuring  and  concerting  revenge. 

Through  the  lattice-windows  of  the  cabin  I perceived,  at  Sheick 
Abad'e , the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis , and  upon  the  fame  eaft  bank 
Benihaffan , a village  at  the  foot  of  a perpendicular  rocky  mountain, 
in  which  the  ancients  had  dug  fepulchral  chambers.  Lower  down,  a 
foreft  of  palm-trees  formed  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the  rugged  afped 
of  the  rocks  bordering  that  fide  of  the  Nile.  The  village  of  Sa - 
vouadi , where  are  to  be  feen  fome  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  came 
next  in  view.  The  rock  has  been  here  cut  and  excavated  in  feveral 
places  : the  apertures  of  a great  number  of  catacombs  fucceflively 
appear  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  near  them  I could  diftinguifh 
hieroglyphics  and  fymbolical  figures. 

The  veflfel  having  put  into  Miniet , the  reis  immediately  landed 
with  a fcore  of  paflengers,  and  ran  to  the  kiafichef  to  complain  that 
I had  had  the  aflurance  to  ftrike  a Muflulman.  Thefe  malicious 
people  took  care  to  relate  and  mifreprefent  the  circumftance  to  every 
perfon  they  met.  The  populace  of  Mi  met  colleded  ; groups  of  bar- 
barous fanatics  called  for  the  head  of  the  dog  who  had  infulted  a 
favourite  of  Mahomet.  I had  difpatched  my  two  Egyptian  do- 
yneftics  after  the  reis , that  they  might  obferve  what  pafted.  They 
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returned  to  inform  me  of  the  ferment  that  the  accufation  of  the  reis 
produced  among  the  people.  They  had  entered  the  court  of  the 
kiafchef\  houfe,  where  a clamorous  mob  were  calling  for  ven- 
geance ; and  had  heard  that  it  was  intended  I fhould  be  punilhed 
with  the  badinado  on  the  foies  of  the  feet.  According  to  their  ac- 
count, I had  not  a moment  to  lofe  : they  faid  I mull  immediately 
conceal  myfelf,  or  make  my  efcape.  Not  being  difpofed  to  adopt 
either  of  thefe  plans,  I took  a dep  altogether  contrary.  I refolved  to 
face  the  danger;  and,  in  order  to  avert  it,  to  prefent  myfelf  openly. 
I immediately  quitted  the  bark  with  one  of  my  people,  and  my  drefs 
prevented  me  from  being  recognifed.  We  pafled  through  feveral 
dreets  ; every  where  we  heard  conventions  refpedting  a Frank  who 
had  beaten  a Muffulman.  Having  reached  the  houfe  of  the  kiaf- 
chef,  I pufhed  through  the  crowd,  who  little  fufpedted  that  the 
perfon  about  whom  they  were  talking  was  in  the  midd  of  them. 
At  length  1 got  clofe  to  the  kiafchef \ who  was  furrounded  by  a great 
number  of  people.  The  reis  and  my  other  accufers  were  the  neared 
to  him,  and  they  foon  pointed  me  out  to  the  commandant.  “ It  is 
♦'  thou,  then,1’  faid  the  kiafchef  to  me  in  the  molt  angry  voice, 
“ who  had  dared  to  drike  a faithful  Mudulman  ! ” — “ Pay  no  atten- 
“ tion,”  anfwered  I,  in  a firm  tone,  “ to  the  filly  clamours  of  thefe 
“ ignorant  fellahs , to  which,  for  the  honour  of  a valiant  Mamalûk, 
“ thou  had  already  lidened  too  long.  Thou  art  the  flave  of  Murad 
“ Bey;  thou  knowed  that  I am  his  friend;  I have  matters  of  the 
“ utmod  importance  to  communicate  to  thee  from  him,,  and  to 
“ which  I beg  thou  wilt  attend.”  I immediately  approached  him, 
and  pretending  to  whifper,  I dipped  into  his  hand  a few  fequins, 
which  I held  in  mine  for  that  purpofe. 

The  kiafchef,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  a little  from  his  cudiion  to 
liden  to  me,  again  refumed  his  feat,  and  darted  at  the  reis  the  mod 
menacing  looks.  “ Knowed  thou,”  faid  he,  in  a feigned,  or  at 
lead  a purchafed  rage,  “ the  confequence  of  a Frank  He  then 
proceeded  with  a long  abfurd  differtation  on  the  virtues  and  power  of 
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the  Franks , refpedting  whom  he  was  perfedtly  ignorant.  The  rets 
attempted  to  reply,  but  the  kiafchef  rofe  up  and  gave  him  a box  on 
the  ear,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  caned.  In  an  inftant  the 
ignorant  mob,  Stupidly  fitted  for  defpotifm,  after  having  looked 
upon  me  as  an  atrocious  criminal,  difperfed,  praifing  the  juftice  of 
the  kiafchef , and  extolling  the  good  qualities  of  the  Franks. 

Corruption  among  men  in  power,  an  irrefragable  teftimony  of  de- 
pravity of  manners,  and  a certain  prefage  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and 
the  dififolution  of  the  ties  of  fociety,  was  among  the  defpots  of  Egypt 
considered  as  a received  ufage  and  cuftom.  It  was  there  a maxim, 
that  money  could  Surmount  every  difficulty  *.  No  great  Sacrifices 
were  there  neceffiary  to  attain  the  defired  object.  It  is  only  in  thoSe 
countries  in  which  virtue  and  honour  are  in  every  mouth,  and 
where,  in  Sadt,  theSe  qualities  are  very  rare,  that  corruption  is 
an  article  of  traffic,  the  price  of  which  few  can  afford  ; but  it 
may  be  had  upon  moderate  terms  among  a people  where  honour  not 
being  a word  in  common  ufe,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  distribute  gold  for 
the  purchafe  of  Silence.  1 had  juft  obtained  a Signal  adt  of  juftice, 
but  which,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  and  parti- 
cularly under  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  difpenfed,  might  be 
confidered  as  injuftice.  In  a moment  the  violent  rage  of  the  people 
had  been  appeafed,  and  its  effedts  had  recoiled  upon  thofe  who  had 
provoked  it  ; and  yet  all  this  coft  me  only  Seven  or  eight  Sequins. 

Notwithstanding  the  protedtion  the  kiafchef  had  publicly  afforded 
me,  I thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  put  myfelf  again  in  the 
power  of  the  rabble  on  board  the  veffel.  The  four  deferters,  who 
had  excited  the  disturbance,  were,  it  is  true,  no  longer  there,  the 
kiafchef  having  had  them  apprehended  ; but  there  Still  remained  the 
reis,  and  Several  other  perfons  devoted  to  him,  who  might  affift  him 
in  revenging  the  well-merited  corredtion  he  had  juft  received.  I 
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therefore  refolved  to  quit  fo  infamous  a crew,  and  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity.  The  kiafehef , to  whom  I communicated  my  intention, 
oppofed  my  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  infilled  that  I lliould  not 
put  myfelf  to  any  inconvenience,  fwearing  by  the  Prophet  that  I 
fhould  experience  nothing  unpleafant.  Two  officers  of  his  houfe- 
hold  were  ordered  to  reconduit  me  to  the  velTel.  As  I walked  along 
in  order  to  reach  the  aftermofl  cabin,  the  re  is  and  Egyptian  paf- 
fengers  kept  a profound  filence  ; but  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  it  was  a 
lilence  occafioned  by  fear  and  rage.  The  two  Mamalûks  palled  the 
night  with  me,  and,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received, 
fgnified  to  the  rets,  that  he  was  to  pay  me  the  refpedt  due  to  a per- 
fon  protected  by  Murad  Bey,  and  that  his  life  fhould  be  anfwerable 
for  my  uninterrupted  fafety,  as  well  to  the  Bey  as  to  the  kiafehef. 
At  the  fame  time,  they,  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  gave  orders  to 
fome  Mamaluk  officers  embarked  in  another  veffel,  which  was  going 
to  fail  in  company  with  ours,  to  take  care  that  I received  no  infult. 
It  was  agreed,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  improper  condudl  of  the  re  is,  or 
any  other  perfon,  I fhould  difplay  my  fhawl  at  one  of  the  Hern- 
windows',  as  a lignai  for  them  to  come  to  my  affillance.  Having 
taken  thefe  precautions,  we  quitted  the  fhore  of  Miniet,  and  I had 
no  occalion,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  to  have  recourfe  to 
thefe  Mamalûks.  Except  a few  murmurs,  which  gave  me  little 
concern,  my  tranquillity  was  in  no  refpedt  dillurbed,  and  I could 
peaceably  enjoy  the  fatisfadlion  of  having  fo  fuccefsfiilly  extricated 
myfelf  from  an  adventure  which  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
mod  ferious  confequences,  and  of  having  efcaped  a punifhment  which 
it  appeared  almoll  impoffible  for  me  to  avoid. 

At  fome  diftance  below  Miniet,  the  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
eafhvard  of  the  Nile  projects  into  the  river  in  towering  and  perpen- 
dicular maffes  of  rock,  and  confining  the  waters,  renders  the  current 
very  narrow  and  rapid.  This  is  the  Mountain  of  Birds,  of  which 
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I have  already  fpoken  *.  On  the  brow  of  one  of  the  rocky  piles  ot 
which  it  is  formed,  the  Copts  have  ereâed  a monaftery,  little  calcu- 
lated to  foften  its  rugged  and  wild  afpedt. 

A wide  fiffure  feparates  this  chain  of  rocks  from  another,  called 
Dsjebel  Keranat  (mountain  of  piles),  becaufe  the  ffony  maffss 
there  appear  piled  one  upon  another. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3.0th,  we  hopped  near  a fpot  covered  with 
date-trees.  This  natural  grove  would  have  been  confidered  agreeable 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ; but  in  the  vicinity  of  arid  mountains, 
fatiguing  to  the  fight,  and  frightful  to  the  imagination,  it  appeared 
truly  delightful.  As  foon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor,  the  Ma- 
malûks  on  board  the  veifels  in  company  came  to  inquire  if  I had 
any  caufe  of  complaint,  and  infifted  that  the  re  is  fhould  make 
me  an  apology  for  the  infolent  language  in  which  he  had  again  in- 
dulged. I received  his  excufes  with  difdain  ; but  I was  not  forry  to 
fee,  that  after  this  man  had.  endeavoured  to  do  me  fo  ferious  an  in- 
jury, he  was  humbled  in  my  prefence. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  ; but  towards  noon, 
the  north  wind  became  fo  boifferous,  and  raifed  fuch.a  fwell  in  the 
river,  that  the  two  veffels  were  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  under  an  ifland, 
called  Hadsjar  Salamé.  I had  not  before  feen  waves  fo  high  in  the 
Nile  : breaking  very  fhort,  they  were  dangerous  even  for  fmall 
decked  veffels.  Boats  had  no  other  refource,  when  they  happened  to 
run  into  thefe  rough  parts  of  the  river,  than  to  put  before  the  wind, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  in  that  htuation,  which,,  however,  did.  not 
always  prevent  them  from  being  fwamped. 

Continuing  our  voyage  down  the  Nile,  on  the  31ft  we  again- 
failed  along  a chain  of  high  rocks,,  which  Were  wafhed  by  the  waters 
for  a considerable  diffance,  and  which  feemed.  to  have  experienced 
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Lome  convulfion  of  nature.  On  their  brow  Hands  a chapel,  which 
indicates  that  on  this  fpot  is  buried  a Muflulman  faint,  much  revered, 
under  the  name  of  Jhcick  Embarek,  All  the  mountains  to  the  eaft* 
ward  of  the  Nile  are  much  loftier  than  thofe  to  the  weftward  ; they 
alfo  approach  nearer  the  river,  and  often  form  its  bank,  while,  on 
the  weft,  the  mountains  are  at  a greater  diftance,  and  are  frequently 
fo  remote  that  they  can  feared  y be  perceived  from  the  water.  The 
former,  that  is,  thofe  wafhed  by  the  Nile,  are  generally  prominent 
at  the  top,  while  their  middle  and  bafe  are  indented  and  furrowed 
longitudinally  on  all  that  fide  which  faces  the  river,  even  towards 
their  fummit,  as  if  the  waters  had  run  to  that  height  againft  their 
declivity,  and  had  there  left  the  fucceftive  marks  of  the  decreafe  of 
the  depth  of  the  ftream.  Another  general  obfervation  which  my 
voyages  on  the  Nile  enabled  me  to  make,  is,  that  while  thefe  moun- 
tains, or  rather  maffes  of  rocks,  on  the  eaft,  contradl  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile,  the  low  lands,  or  rather  fands  of  the  oppofite  fhore,  ad- 
vance proportionally  in  an  angular  direétion,-  and  leave  only  a very 
narrow  channel  much  dreaded  by  navigators. 

The  Nile  was  now  beginning  to  inundate  the  plains  with  its  fer- 
tilizing waters.  The  canals  were  gradually  filling.  This  part  of 
Egypt  is,  in  this  feafon,  the  moft  beautiful  country  in  the  univerfe, 
and  where  the  eye  embraces  the  moft  piéturefque  fituations,  and  the 
moft  ftriking  contrails.  To  the  weft,  the  plains  afford  an  abundance 
which  ages  of  fucceftive  culture  have  not  been  able  to  exhauft. 
Villages  {landing  upon  eminences  furrounded  with  water,  feem,  with 
the  trees  encircling  them,  fo  many  verdant  iftes  floating  upon  the 
furface  of  a tranquil  lake.  To  the  eaft,  arid  mountains,  maffes  of 
rocks  piled  upon  each  other,  and  devoted  to  eternal  fteriljty,  would 
have  p repented  a difgufting  uniformity,  had  not  fome  of  their  fif- 
fu  res  afforded  a view  of  hamlets  fcattered  here  and  there,  and  foots 
of  ground  covered  with  feveral  forts  of  plants,  particularly  fugar- 
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canes,  the  green  and  agreeable  colour  of  which  was  highly  gratifying" 
to  the  eve  *. 

J 

We  palled  by  Fejhnê,  a town  on  the  weft  bank,  which  gives  its 
name  ( Dsjebel  Fejhn'e,  mountain  of  Fcjhn'e ) to  a mountain,  not  fo 
high,  but  longer  than  thofe  of  which  I have  been  fpeaking.  It  alfo 
renders  the  navigation  of  the  river  more  dangerous  in  this  part,  be- 
caufe,  having  experienced  a fhock  of  an  earthquake,  feveral  malles 
of  rock  have  been  detached  from  it,  and  have  fallen  into  the  river. 

On  the  i ft  of  September  we  wrere  detained  the  whole  day  ofF 
Bébé  by  a dead  calm,  and  we  left  it  on  the  2d.  The  chain  of  the 
FeJJené  mountains,  which  had  diminifhed  to  hillocks  of  fand,  again 
make  their  appearance  a little  below  Bébé , and  form  a very  high  and 
round  promontory,  which  contracts  the  courfe  of  the  river.  This 
place  is  called  the  mountain  of  Abounour , from  the  name  of  a faint, 
whofe  tomb  is  feen  on  the  flat  part  of  its  fummit.  We  made  no  ftop- 
at  Benifouef.  Here  the  Nile  extends  to  a great  didance,  and  forms 
a large  fheet  of  water,  upon  the  furface  of  which  habitations  and  fpots 
of  cultivated  ground  appear  to  be  floating. 

Oppofite  to  Boufch , the  chain  of  mountains  to  the  ead  rounds 

* The  following  lines,  from  a highly  poetical  fragment,  by  our  countryman  Gray, 
are  fo  beautifully  deferiptive  of  the  face  of  the  country  in  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  that  the  tranflator  thinks  the  reader  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  their  in- 
fçrtioçi 

What  wonder  in  the  fultry  climes,  that  fpread 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o’er  his  fummer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bofom  life  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o’er  Egypt  with  his  wat’ry  wings. 

If,  with  advent’rous  oar  and  ready  fail. 

The  dufky  people  drive  before  the  gale. 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride. 

That  rife  and  glitter  o’er  the  ambient  tide  ? 
*##**■## 
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off  into  a projecting  point,  and  becomes  more  elevated  than  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  fame  chain.  This  point  is  in  a manner  bleached, 
particularly  in  the  places  expofed  to  the  current  of  the  water,  where 
its  furface  is  of  a fliining  white.  It  is  called  Dsjebel  Guypfé  (moun- 
tain of  lime).  In  faff,  there  is  here  extracted  a quantity  of  lime, 
which  is  conveyed  to  Cairo  in  long  barges  of  a good  conflruCtion, 
and  carrying  only  one  fquare  fail. 

Towards  night  we  anchored  off  a village  called  Meimoum , which 
is  built  at  fome  diftance  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  I there  faw  pe- 
licans Ikimming  the  furface  of  the  water  ; and  I remarked  that  the 
flight  of  that  bird  is  unfteady,  that  is,  it  flaps  its  wings  eight  or  ten 
times  in  fucceflion,  then  poifes  itfelf  in  the  air,  and  again  flaps  its 
wings,  continuing  this  alternate  movement  during  the  courfe  of  its 
flight. 

Oppofite  to  Meimoum , on  the  eaft  bank,  is  an  old  Coptic  convent, 
and,  lower  down,  a rocky  point,  known  by  the  name  of  Dsjebel 
Nauti  (failors*  mountain),  becaule  there  is  there  buried  an  Egyptian 
failor  who  was  canonized  by  his  fellow-mariners. 

Riha  was  the  laft  place  at  which  we  flopped  before  our  arrival  at 
Cairo.  To  the  weftward,  the  inundation  extended  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  immenfe  pyramid  which  is  to  be  feen  fome  leagues  from  Riha. 
As  well  as  I could  form  an  opinion  at  fo  great  a diftance,  it  is  built 
upon  a hill  which  is  alfo  of  a pyramidical  form.  The  fummit  of 
this  pyramid  appears  as  if  partly  fallen  down.  Befide  it  ftands  a 
fmall  village. 

Aquatic  birds  feemed  lefs  common  than  during  the  feafon  when 
the  Nile  is  confined  within  its  bed;  but  if  they  do  not  appear  fo  fre- 
quently upon  the  river,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  plains  being  in- 
undated, they  fpread  over  a greater  fpace.  Birds  of  prey  are  to  be 
feen  hovering  in  great  numbers  above  the  lofty  mountains,  which 
afford  them  peaceful  retreats,  where  they  build  their  nefts  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks. 


On 
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On  the  4th,  the  day  had  fcarcely  begun  to  dawn,  when  the  eagernefs 
of  the  crew  to  reach  Cairo  induced  them  to  fet  the  two  immenfc  fails 
of  our  vefifel.  We  had  caft  anchor  during  the  night,  half  a league 
from  Old  Cairo,  oppofite  to  a Coptic  convent,  called  Dc'Jr  Ettin 
(monaflery  of  figs).  At  this  place  the  boats  which  come  down 
from  the  Saïd,  land  their  paffengers  and  cattle,  that  they  may  appear 
in  the  harbours  of  Cairo  with  nothing  but  the  cargo  flowed  in  their 
hold. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

CURSORY  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  TO  EGYPT.  — VOYAGE 
FROM  CAIRO  TO  ROSSETTA.— WATERING-MACHINES— LOSS  OF  SEVERAL  ANIMALS— 
ATTACK  MADE  ON  THE  CONSUL  OF  ROSSETTA  BY  A PARTY  OF  BEDOUINS— BIRDS  OF 
PASSAGE— HEDGE-HOG.  — FROGS.  — REEDS.  — MASTIC.  — RAMADAN.  — DEPARTURE  FROM 
ALEXANDRIA.. 

Having  fpent  upwards  of  five  months  in  travelling  over  Upper 
Egypt,  that  is  to  fay,  over  an  extent  in  latitude  of  about  a hundred 
and  eighty  leagues,  watered  by  the  Nile  above  Cairo,  and  terminating 
at  the  cataracts  or  at  the  tropic,  and  having  frequently  refided  in  the 
principal  parts  of  that  country,  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain  fufficient 
knowledge  of  it  to  exprefs  my  opinion  on  the  expedition  of  the 
French.  There  are  fo  many  people  who  fpeak  on  this  fubjeCt, 
without  being  acquainted  either  with  the  nature  of  the  foil  or  climate 
of  Egypt,  or  with  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ; there  are  fo  many 
encomiafts,  as  infipid  as  they  are  ignorant  ; fo  many  perfidious  de- 
tractors ; that,  perhaps,  fome  degree  of  intereft  will  be  excited  by  the 
candid  and  free  language  of  an  obferver,  jealous  of  the  glory  and 
power  of  his  country,  to  whom  the  adulation  of  the  Have,  and  the 
gloomy  ill-humour  of  the  cynic,  are  equally  unknown,  and  who 
cannot  be  denied  the  privilege,  if  not  of  being  attended  to  or  con- 
fulted,  at  leaft  of  fpeaking  with  fome  advantage  upon  a fubjeCt  of 
which  he  has  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  acquire  the  belt  information. 

It  has  been  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  I confidered  the 
projeCl  of  replacing  our  diftant,  and,  perhaps,  infecure  colonies  by 
another  colony,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  mother-country,  the 
almofi:  miraculous  fecundity  of  its  foil,  the  facility  of  its  culture,,  its 
lingular  fituation,.  which  makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
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the  richeSt  nations,  its  vicinity  to  countries  the  moft  fruitful  in  va- 
luable produdions  ; laftly,  the  eafe  and  difpatch  with  which  com- 
munications might  be  maintained  between  France  and  Egypt,  render 
that  colony  of  far  higher  importance;  all  thefe  considerations  induced 
me  to  regard  this  projed  as  a happy  conception,  a fublime  idea,  and 
its  execution  as  one  of  thofe  rare  ads  which  render  nations  illuStrious, 
and  which  bear  the  internal  and  Striking  Stamp  of  immortality. 

In  fad,  the  poffefiion  of  Egypt  would  enfure  to  an  induftrious 
and  enlightened  nation  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  and  of  Barbary, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  opulent  country  of  Yemen.  The  Indian  Seas 
carrying  their  waters  through  a long  gulf  into  its  Sands,  affofd  the 
greateft  facility  to  navigation  and  commerce,  the  Sources  of  inappre- 
ciable wealth,  efpecially  when  the  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  one  of  the  moft  considerable  and  molt 
ufeful  works  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  Shall  have  been  difcovered 
and  again  perfedionated.  The  river  itfelf,  then  better  known  in  its 
courfe,  will  be  difencumbered  from  the  obstacles  which  now  obftrud 
its  navigation,  and  will,  in  Security,  and  at  a moderate  expenfe, 
convey  the  gold  and  other  produdions  which  nature  has  placed  under 
the  Scorching  climate  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ; while  the  fun-burnt 
Moor,  the  indefatigable  broker  of  thefe  fiery  regions,  will  forfake 
the  route  of  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  condud  his  caravans  into  Egypt, 
as  Soon  as  he  is  certain  of  there  finding  Safety  and  protedion,  as  well 
as  an  abundance  of  the  articles  which  constitute  his  returns.  Con- 
nexions founded  upon  trade  and  intereft,  but  unfettered  by  all  am- 
bition of  religious  conqueft,  the  pious  mania  of  injudicious  mission- 
aries, and  which  has  excluded  the  Europeans  from  an  interesting  and 
immenfe  country,  will  be  eftablifhed  with  the  Abyffinians,  whofe 
territories  are  watered  by  the  fame  river.  With  new  nations,  new 
riches  will  be  brought  to  light;  and  in  gradually  and  Successively  ex- 
tending thefe  communications,  a knowledge  will  be  acquired  of  a 
part  of  the  globe,  into  the  bofom  of  which  neither  the  heroes  of  an- 
2 tiquity. 
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tiquity,  nor  the  boldefl  adventurers  of  modern  times,  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  penetrate. 

In  fpeaking  of  difcoveries,  I have  indicated  the  only  kind  of  con- 
queH  which  philofophy  fan  étions,  and  which  occafions  neither  the 
fpilling  of  blood  nor  the  fliedding  of  tears  ; that  which  alone  affords 
a pure  and  real  enjoyment,  and  which  an  enlightened  people  places 
in  the  highefl  rank.  Egypt  will  likewife  become  the  feat  of  the 
arts  and  fciences;  and  the  riches  refulting  from  this  fource  will  have 
a wider  and  more  generous  deflination,  fince  their  diffufion  will  ex- 
tend to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Agriculture  will  aflume  a new  afpeCt  ; and,  being  better  underflood, 
will  add  the  treafures  of  plenty  to  an  accumulation  of  wealth  already 
fo  confiderable.  I have  enumerated  the  principal  productions  of 
Egypt  ; I have  mentioned  thofe,  the  culture  of  which  might  be  at- 
tempted with  fuccefs,  and  which,  when  concentrated,  will  eclipfe 
the  mod  valuable  commodities  our  mofl  wealthy  colony  affords.  The 
limits  of  fertility  will  be  enlarged,  at  leaft,  as  far  as  the  chains  of 
mountains  which  feem  to  mark  its  boundaries  on  both  fides  of  the 
Nile;  and  perhaps  induftry,  guided  by  fcience,  will  even  difcover 
the  means  of  eHablifhing  vegetation  upon  the  fandy  and  defert  plains, 
which,  behind  thefe  mountains,  Hretch  to  the  eafl  and  to  the  weft. 

But  what  would  not  fail  to  happen  in  favourable  circumftances,  is 
retarded  by  thofe  which  have  attended  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt.  War,  it  is  univerfally  admitted,  is  the  moft  unpropitious 
period  for  the  eftablifhment  of  colonies.  Like  a confuming  confla- 
gration, it  burns,  it  deftroys  every  thing  that  it  approaches  ; com- 
merce, agriculture,  all  the  fources  of  public  profperity,  are  dried  up 
or  annihilated  ; the  bright  flame  of  the  torch  with  which  the  genius 
of  the  arts  and  fciences  fl rives  to  enlighten  mankind,  grows  dim  at 
the  afpe<H  of  public  calamities,  and  is  at  length  extinguifhed  by  the 
tears  which  misfortune  every  where  caufes  to  flow.  The  deHru Clive 
breath  of  ambitious  pallions  Hides  the  voice  of  philofophy;  every 
kind  of  good  vanifhes,  while  every  kind  of  evil  accumulates.  In - 
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ftcad  of  foftering  waters,  the  earth  is  inundated  with  blood,  pro- 
ducing a fertility  at  which  nature  revolts.  Ravage  fucceeds  to  culture, 
and  fcarcity  takes  the  place  of  abundance.  All  forts  of  mifery  occupy 
the  enfanguined  ft  age  of  the  theatre  which  infuriate  war  eredls  ; and 
the  man  of  fenftbility,  his  foul  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  his 
heart  worn  out  with  agony,  indignantly  beholds  the  atrocious  beings 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  an  ambitious  career,  cruelly  fport  with  the 
happinefs  and  the  lives  of  mankind.  The  ferocioufnefs  of  fuch  men 
has  no  counterpart  in  nature  ; tigers  even  do  not  gorge  themfelves 
with  the  blood  of  tigers*. 

Without  peace,  no  real  happinefs  can  exift  ; without  peace,  no 
fociety  can  profper.  If  thefe  inconteftable  truths  be  applied  to  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  new  colony, 
defolated  by  the  double  fcourge  of  inteftine  commotions  and  external 
war,  cannot  acquire  a flourifhing  condition.  The  various  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  inhabited,  and  whom  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  policy  to  difpofe  for  a revolution,  than  to  attack  in  the  field „ 
animated  by  an  inordinate  fanacicifm,  founded  upon  the  grofkft  ig- 
norance, and  excited,  befides,  by  the  enemies  of  France  and  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  will  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  or  deftroy 
the  crops  it  may  have  produced.  The  fields  are  overrun  by  warriors, 
and  covered  with  all  the  implements  ufed  in  battle  ; lands,  which  a 
fucceftion  of  ages  had  feen  decorated  with  the  richeft  harvefts,  are 
aftonifhed  at  being  fhaded  by  encampments.  The  labours  which  the 
art  of  war  requires  cannot  be  executed  but  to  the  detriment  of  that  of 
agriculture.  Several  fpots  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  thus  change 
both  their  afpedt  and  nature;  and  it  will  ealily  be  conceived  how  pre- 
judicial thefe  partial  injuries  are  in  a country  where  fertility  was,  in 
a manner,  merely  factious,  and  where  it  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
fuccours  which  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt  multiplied  with  fo  much 
ingenuity  and  lkilh. 

*• 'farcit 

Çognafis  tpacu/is  Jtmilis  ferra.  JuyENALs. 
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The  devaluation  which  the  wants  of  a large  army  produce,  and 
military  operations,  in  general,  are  fo  many  wounds  inflicted  on 
agriculture.  The  trees,  which  are  fo  valuable  in  Egypt,  where 
every  fort  of  wood  is  very  fcarce,  will  fall  beneath  the  axe  of  necef- 
fity  or  of  malevolence  ; plantations,  of  many  years  Handing,  which 
afforded  a neceffary  flicker  againft  the  heat  of  the  climate,  will 
be  deftroyed  ; and  ever-verdant  groves,  loaded  with  agreeable  and 
cooling  fruits,  will  fliare  a fimilar  fate.  So  that  at  the  moment 
when  peace  fliall  be  reftored,  the  ravages  of  war  and  of  barbarifm 
fliould  be  repaired,  before  any  amelioration  is  attempted;  an  immenfe 
talk,  but  not  beyond  the  courage  and  adivity  of  the  French. 

An  exceflive  heat,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Egypt  ; 
the  hurricanes  from  the  fouth,  rolling  along  clouds  of  fiery  dufl, 
will,  perhaps,  appear  inconveniencies  fufficiently  ferious  to  deter  in- 
dividuals from  indulging  an  inclination  to  inhabit  the  new  colony. 
But  the  coolnefs  of  the  night  relieves  the  burning  temperature  of  the 
day;  and  the  foutherly  gales  of  wind,  which  are  certainly  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  very  rarely  occur.  There  is  no  ancient  colony 
that  does  not  prefent  a more  difeouraging  afped  ; but  there  is  none 
that  combines  fuch  numerous  advantages.  The  climate  is  far  from 
being  unhealthy.  With  a little  precaution,  a perfon  might  there 
hope  to  attain  a great  age,  and  be  exempt  from  every  complaint,  did 
not  the  diforders  of  the  eyes,  in  a great  meafure,  appear  unavoidable 
in  that  country. 

In  Lower  Egypt,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  confiderably  milder. 
Rains,  waters  diflnbuted  in  more  abundance,  there  maintain  greater 
coolnefs  over  immenfe  humid  plains,  which  are  neither  confined  nor 
parched  up  by  the  burning  heat  refleded  from  arid  mountains.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  like  the  climate,  are  alfo  more  mild,  and 
the  traveller  was  there  expofed  to  much  lefs  danger. 

What  fatisfadion  did  I not  feel  at  finding  myfelf  again  in  this 
country,  in  which  commerce  had  induced  a few  Europeans  to  fettle, 
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and  which,  in  comparifon  with  the  Saïd,  appeared  in  my  eyes  a tranquil 
abode  ! Neverthelefs,  I did  not  revifit  my  countrymen  at  Cairo  ; I 
had  too  firong  a recolledâon  of  the  tedium  I had  experienced  in  the 
narrow  limits  which,  in  that  city,  they  were  afraid  to  exceed.  Be- 
lides,  the  country  about  Cairo  was  in  the  greateft  confufion  ; the 
Beys  were  encamping  in  the  environs,  and  preparing  to  lead  their 
forces  againft  thofe  who,  from  Upper  Egypt,  threatened  them 
with  an  attack.  I therefore  haftened  to  crofs  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  a horde  of  undifciplined  combatants,  and,  by  means  of  my 
difguife,  palled  through  the  middle  of  them  without  attra&ing  their 
attention.  Leaving  Cairo  on  the  right,  I repaired  to  Boulacr  where 
I was  in  hopes  of  finding  a boat  to  carry  me  to  Rolfetta  ; but  all  the 
boats  were  retained  for  the  fervice  of  the  army.  However,  I met 
with  a re  is,  the  fame  who  had  brought  me  from  Rolfetta  : he  had 
left  his  kanja  at  BeiJJous , a village  below  Boulac , under  the  appre- 
henlion  that  it  might  be  put  in  requilition.  We  went  by  land  as  far 
as  Schoubra , another  village  between  Boulac  and  Beijfaus , and  from 
thence  proceeded  in  a IkifF  to  join  the  other  boat. 

We  left  Beijfous  on  the  6th  of  September,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  moon  fhone  with  unclouded  brightnefs.  It  was  a 
novelty  to  us  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  of  which  we  had  been  deprived 
for  feveral  months.  We  were  no  longer  tormented  by  thofe  ferious 
alarms  which  inceffantly  befet  us  during  our  travels  in  the  Saïd. 
Not  but  that  there  were  fome  pirates  in  thefe  parts  of  the  Nile;  yet, 
befides  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  they  were  very  timorous,  and 
feldom  ventured  to  attack  boats  in  which  they  fufpedted  there  were 
any  Europeans,  whofe  fire-arms  they  dreaded.  The  mailers  of  the 
boats,  accuftomed  to  the  conveyance  of  merchandife  deftined  for  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  were,  in  general,  perfons  to  be  depended  on; 
and  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  are  not  here  confined  by  fleep 
banks  or  rocky  mountains,  are  never  ruffled  by  the  contention  of  a. 
rapid  current  and  a boifterous  wind,  but  uninterruptedly  glide  flowly 
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along  between  two  low  and  muddy  fhores,  againft  which  boats  run 
no  rifk  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces. 

The  cultivators  of  this  part  of  Egypt  do  not  employ  for  the  wa- 
tering of  their  lands  the  fame  fwinging  levers  as  are  feen  above 
Cairo,  where  induftry  has  made  a greater  progrefs.  They  make 
ufe  of  a fort  of  wheel,  with  a chain-pump,  which  being  turned  by 
one  ox,  raifes  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  diftributes  them  over  the 
neighbouring  fields  or  gardens.  But  whether  the  conftrudtion  of 
thefe  hydraulic  machines,  though  exceedingly  fimple,  appeared  too 
expenfive  to  be  undertaken  by  all  the  farmers,  or  whether  they  did 
not  choofe  to  adopt  them,  I obferved,  when  a temporary  irrigation 
only  was  neceffary,  another  fomewhat  lingular  method  was  pradâfed 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  to  the  cultivated  grounds.  Two 
men  feated  by  the  river-fide,  at  a certain  diflance  from  one  another, 
each  hold  the  end  of  a rope,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  a couffe , 
or  bafket  made  of  rufhes  ; by  a continual  veering  and  hauling  mo- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  rope  the  bafket  is  filled;  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  arch  which  they  make  it  defcribe,  it  empties  the  water 
into  the  trench  made  for  its  reception  and  conveyance. 

We  had  a quick  paffage  from  Beijfous  to  Roffetta,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  7th,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I again  found  thofe 
perfons  who  had  fhewn  me  fo  much  friendfhip  during  my  former 
refidence  in  that  town  ; but  I did  not  find  feveral  living  animals  that 
I had  left  there  at  my  departure.  I was  informed  that  they  had  all 
died  a few  days  before  my  arrival,  except  one  antelope,  which  feemed 
to  have  efcaped  only  to  afford  a pretext  for  exacting  from  me  the 
amount  of  the  hire  of  the  place  where  thefe  animals  had  been  con- 
fined ; as  it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould  have  died  but  recently,, 
in  order  that  I fhould  be  charged  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Some  time  after  my  departure  from  Roffetta,  the  conful,  whofe- 
civility  to  me  was  invariably  the  fame,  had  been  attacked,  on  his 
return  from  Alexandria,  by  a party  of  Bedouins,  who,  not  contented 
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with  plundering  him,  alfo  perfonally  ill-treated  him,  and,  more  than 
once,  were  going  to  put  him  to  death.  They  kept  him  and  his 
fervant  till  the  evening,  lying  upon  the  fand,  and  expofed  to  the 
greateft  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  fufpedted  that  thefe  Bedouins  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Hujfein , the  man  who  had  been  my  faithful 
conductor  to  the  defert  of  Nitria,  and  who  had  defended  me  with  fo 
much  bravery  againft  the  attacks  of  another  tribe.  The  precaution 
which  they  took  of  blindfolding  the  conful’s  fervant,  who  had  ac- 
companied me  in  that  journey  to  the  defert,  was  a prefumption  of 
fome  weight,  and  which  coincides  with  what  I have  before  faid  re- 
fpeSling  the  cuftoms  of  this  erratic  and  extraordinary  people,  whofc 
virtues  are  blended  with  a difpofition  for  robbery,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  alternately  become  plunderers  or  protestors. 

This  was  the  feafon  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  birds,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  frofty  weather,  forfake  our  icy  countries,  during  a 
part  of  the  year  when  nature  is  in  a ftate  of  torpor  bordering  upon 
death,  in  order  to  feek  a milder  climate,  and  a more  abundant  fub- 
fiftence.  From  the  month  of  Auguft,  a great  number  of  fig- 
peckers  * are  caught  near  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  and  particularly  in  the 
environs  of  Alexandria.  Thofe  little  birds  continue  to  arrive  for 
about  three  months,  during  which  the  Egyptians  catch  them  in 
great  numbers  by  rubbing  bird-lime  upon  the  trees  and  bufhes  where- 
on they  alight.  They  are  fold  either  alive  or  ready  plucked.  To 
ftrip  them  of  their  plumage,  they  are  for  a moment  buried  in  the 
fand,  the  heat  of  which,  by  melting  their  fat,  renders  it  eafy  to 
pluck  their  feathers,  and  prepares  them  for  becoming  a very  delicate 
difh. 

* Bec  figue,  BufFon,  Hi  ft.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  668,  fig.  i. — Mctacllla 
ficedula.  Not  that  all  thofe  birds  which  were  caught  in  fuch  numbers  on  their  arrival 
in  Egypt,  were  all  real  fig-peckers  ; among  them  there  were  other  little  birds  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  fuch  as  fauvettes , which  are  frequently  confounded  with  fig-peckers. 
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I remarked,  more  particularly  at  RofTetta  and  at  Alexandria,  fome 
other  fpecies  of  birds  of  paffage,  during  the  month  of  September,  the 
period  when  the  abfence  of  thefe  new  vifitors  of  a milder  country 
transforms  our  naked  forefts  into  gloomy  folitudes.  The  bird  that 
fills  our  groves  with  its  noify  whiffling,  as  it  embellifhes  them  with 
its  brilliant  plumage,  the  loriot  *,  prefers  perching  on  the  mulberry- 
trees  of  the  gardens  in  the  environs  of  inhabited  places  ; but  his 
tuneful  voice  is  not  heard  ; he  is  filent  in  Egypt,  and  comes  not 
there  to  warble  his  loves.  Loriots  are  there  eaten;  they  continue 
to  arrive  little  more  than  a fortnight  ; and  bee-eaters  -f  are  alfo  here 
an  article  of  food.  Thefe  birds  are  called  in  Provence  firènes , and  the 
Greeks  give  them  the  name  of  melisd  orghi  (enemies  to  bees).  But 
they  are  not  confidered  as  very  /good  eating,  any  more  than  fly- 
catchers which  are  taken  with  a net  or  caught  with  bird-lime. 
Another  bird  ffill  lefs  delicate  than  thofe  which  I have  juft  mentioned, 
and  which  is  no  lefs  the  victim  of  the  voracity  of  man  on  its 
arrival  on  the  coaff  of  Egypt,  is  the  woodchat,  or  rufous  fpeckled 
flarike  §,  called  by  the  Arabs  dagnoujfe,  and  by  the  Provençals  dar 
nagua.  Thefe  are  caught  in  nets  in  pretty  confiderable  numbers. 
They  are  fold  alive,  like  all  thofe  birds  which  the  law  of  Mahomet 
prohibits  to  be  ffrangled,  and  which  mull  not  be  ufed  for  food  till 
after  they  have  been  bled.  But,  as  thefe  laft- mentioned  birds  are 
very  vicious,  and  nip  the  fingers  violently,  the  bird-catchers  take 
care  to  confine  both  parts  of  their  bill  with  one  of  their  feathers. 

* Loriot , Buflfon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PI.  erllum.  No.  26. — Qriolus  galbula,  L. 
t Guêpier,  BufFon,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Olf.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  938. — Merops  apiajler,  L. 

f Gobe-nmtche,  première  efpèce,  Buflfon,  Hift.  Nat-  des  Oif.  et  PI.  enlum.  No.  565. 
fig.  I. — Mujclcapa  grifola,  L. — Ang.  The  fpotted  fly -catcher. 

§ Pie  grliche-rouJJ'e,  Buffon-,  Hift.  Nat.  des  Oif.  et  PL  enlum.  Nos.  9 et  31. — La - 
rws  collurio,  L. 
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Rollers  *,  of  the  fpecies  called  in  Provence  biurets  ; wood-peckers  -f, 
&c.  &c.  are  likewife  here  to  be  found. 

But  there  are  no  birds  of  paffage  which  arrive  in  greater,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  unaccountable,  numbers,  than  quails.  They  af- 
femble  together  on  the  Tandy  fhore  of  Egypt  in  very  large  flocks. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a bird  which  being  fo  heavy  in  its 
Bight,  cannot  fly  to  any  diffance,  and  which  in  our  fields  we  fee 
alight  almoft  as  foon  as  it  has  taken  wing,  fhould  venture  to  traverfe 
,a  pretty  great  extent  of  fea.  The  iflands  fcattered  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  veffels  failing  along  its  furface,  ferve  them,  indeed, 
for  places  of  reft  and  fhelter,  when  the  winds  become  boifterous,  or 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  their  route.  But  thefe  afylums,  which 
the  quails  have  not  always  fufficient  ftrength  to  reach,  and  the  dif- 
tance  of  which  is  frequently  fatal  to  them,  likewife  prove  to  them 
places  of  deftruftion.  Too  much  oichaufted  to  fly,  they  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  caught  without  difficulty  upon  inhofpitable  fhores  ; they 
are  alfo  eafily  taken  by  hand  upon  the  rigging  of  fhips  ; and  when 
excefs  of  fatigue  prevents  them  from  rifing  to  that  height,  they 
ftrike  with  violentce  againft  the  veflel’s  hull,  fall  back,  ftunned 
by  the  fhock,  and  difappear  in  the  waves.  Whatever  may  be  the 
dangers  of  the  long  voyage  to  which  thefe  birds  do  not  feem  def- 
tined,  whatever  Ioffes  thefe  bodies  of  feeble  travellers  may  fuftain 
in  the  courfe  of  the  paffage,  there  ftill  arrives  fo  great  a multitude 
in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  that  the  number  to  be  feen  there  is 
truly  incredible.  The  Egyptian  fowlers  catch  them  in  nets.  Du- 
ring the  firft  days  of  their  arrival,  fuch  quantities  are  for  fale  in  the 

* Rollier  d'Europe,  BufTon,  Hi  ft.  Nat.  des  OiC. — Coriacas  garrula,  L. — Ang.  The 
-garrulous  roller. 

f Pic-vert,  Buffon,  Hi  ft.  des  Gif.  et  PI.  enlum.  Nos.  371  et  879.— -Picus  viridis,  L. 
—Ang.  The  green  wood-pecker. 
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markets  of  Alexandria,  that  three  and  fometimes  four  were  to  be 
purchafed  for  a mediae,  or  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  deniers.  The 
crews  of  merchant-fhips  lived  upon  them  ; and  at  the  con  fill's  office 
at  Alexandria  there  were  complaints  exhibited  bp  failors  againft  cap-r 
tains  of  veffels  for  giving  them  nothing  to  cat  but  quails. 

In  walking  about  the  gardens  of  Rofiètta,  I was  ffiewn  a hedge- 
hog, which  in  Arabic  is  called  confhefs  *.  This  quadruped  is  com- 
mon in  Lower  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Saïd.  The 
pools  of  water  in  the  environs  were  filled  with  thoufands  of  frogs, 
which  make  a terrible  noife.  The  reeds  under  which  thefe  animals 
conceal  themfelves  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  ferve  for  making- 
ropes  for  general  ufe. 

I found  that  the  fame  idea  prevailed  at  Rofietta  as  in  the  Saïd,  re- 
fpefting  the  property  attributed  to  the  fmoke  of  maftic  ; but  in  Up- 
per Egypt  it  was  confidered  as  abfolutely  mortal  to  the  fick  who  in- 
haled it;  whereas  at  Rofietta,  it  was  reckoned  only  pernicious..  Ac- 
cordingly the  fick,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  breathing  it  in  a 
country  where  maftic  is  frequently  burnt,  take  the  precaution  of 
holding  continually  under  their  nofe  an  onion,  the  odour  of  which, 
if  it  be  more  whole  fame  than  that  of  maftic,  is  undoubtedly  far  lefs 
agreeable.  All  the  maftic  that  is  confumed  in  Egypt  comes  from 
the  iftand  of  Scio,  in  the  Archipelago.  The  women  are  conftantly 
chewing  fmall  pieces  of  it  melted  with  wax  ; it  is  ufed  in  ragouts  ; 
and  the  veffels  employed  for  cooling  water  are  perfumed  with,  it,  as 
well  as  almoft  every  houfehold  utenfil; 

The  Ramadan,  or  faft  of  the  Mufiulmans,  commenced  this  year 
on  the  2 ad  of  September.  The  preceding  evening  I faw  the  cere- 
mony of  its  opening  at  Rofietta.  All  the  tradefpeople  afiemble  in 
companies,  and  march  in  proceffion  through  the  town  by  the  light  of 
kindled  chips  of  refinous  wood  contained  in  iron  pots,  carried  upon 


* Erinaceus  Eurapaus. 
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the  end  of  long  fticks.  The  head  of  each  of  thefe  corporations  of 
tradefmen  is  mounted  upon  a fine  horfe,  and  clothed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary drefs.  Several  alfo  wear  marks.  The  populace  greatly  ap- 
plauded this  mafquerade  ; but  were  particularly  loud  in  their  ex- 
preffions  of  joy  and  approbation,  when  the  chief  nightman  appeared 
difguifed  as  an  European.  This  fad:  may  give  a juft  idea  of  the 
degree  of  confideration  we  enjoy  in  their  country. 

During  the  month  that  the  Ramadan  lafts,  eating  and  drinking 
are  not  only  prohibited  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  but  chewing,  or  even 
fmoking  tobacco  is  as  firidly  forbidden.  The  working  man,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  heat,  and  buffering  from  thirft,  is  ready  to 
flint  from  inanition.  But  the  rigour  of  a long  faff  does  not  incom- 
mode the  man  of  opulence  ; in  every  country  he  can  evade  the  laws  ; 
while  the  poor  man  is  oppreffed  by  the  execution  of  them  in  their  fulleft 
.extent.  If  the  Ramadan  is  a period  of  faffing  very  difficult  to  be  en- 
dured by  him  who  lives  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  an  interval  of 
pleafure  for  the  rich,  who  make  of  it  both  a lent  and  a carnival.  No 
fooner  is  the  fun  fet,  than  feafting,  dancing,  mufic,  fliows,  and  enter- 
tainments in  the  ftreets,  fucceed  to  the  rigid  abffinence  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  idle  and  ufelefs  man  paffes  the  night  in  diverfions,  and 
fleep  kindly  intervenes  to  prevent  him  from  perceiving  the  length  of 
the  day. 

After  having  reffed  for  fome  days  at  Roffetta,  I repaired  to 
Alexandria,  where  I refumed  my  native  drefs,  to  which  I could 
not  accuffom  myfelf  for  a confiderable  time.  One  of  thofe  vef- 
fels  defined  for  the  caravane  *,  or  coafting  trade  of  the  Teas  of 
ihe  Levant,  was  preparing  to  fail  for  Smyrna;  and  I availed  myfelf 
of  this  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Except 
the  perfon  that  was  fp'qcially  attached  to  me,  I took  leave  of  all  my 

* Caravane  was  the  name  given  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  voyages  which  the 
knights  of  Malta  were  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  attain  the  dignity  of  commander  ; 
but  Sonnini  here  gives  it  a different  definition.  T. 
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companions,  whofe  million.  was  to  terminate  with  my  travels  in 
Egypt.  The  velfel  on  board  which  I took  my  palfage,  fet  fail  from 
the  new  port  of  Alexandria,  on  the  17th  of  October  1778,  and  I foon 
loll  light  of  the  flat  and  barren  fhores  of  a country  where  the  prodi- 
gies of  art  feemed  to  vie  with  the  wonders  of  nature. 
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APPENDIX. 


HILARIA  HUNTERIANA*. 


£f  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  Chesterfield, 

“ Let  them  think  ferioufly  of  the  matter  before  they  publifli  ; who  is  hurrying  them  ?” 

Hunter’s  Sonnini. 

“ A fécond  Thomas,  or  at  once, 

“ To  name  them  all,  another  Duns,”  Hudibras. 

Ancien  Officier  et  Ingénieur  de  la  Engineer  in  the  French  Navy,  and 
Marine  Françoife,  et  Membre  de  plufieufs  Member  of  feveral  Identifie  and  literary 
Sociétés  Savantes  et  Littéraires.  Title-page.  Societies,  Title-page. 

A vulgar  tranflator  would  have  faid,  “ formerly  an  officer  and  engineer 
tf  in  the  French  navy,”  &c.  The  learned  Doftor  has  here  opened  his  career 
of  improving  upon  the  original,  by  fuppreffing  the  circumftance  of  his  au- 
thor having  been  a naval  officer  under  the  old  government  of  France  ; and 
of  his  own  authority  conferring  upon  Sonnini  the  office  of  engineer  in  the 
navy  of  the  French  republic  ! 

* This  feleétion,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  contains  but  a very  few  of  the  numerous 
beauties  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter’s  tranflation  of  Sonnini’s  Travels.  To  form  a compre- 
henfive  idea  of  them,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  compare  the  tranflation  which  flows  from  his  poetical 
pen  with  the  original,  or  with  my  humble  actetppt  to  give  the  mere  meaning  of  the  French 
author  to  the  Englifli  reader. 

It  may  be  proper  to  caution  the  compilers  of  jeft-books,  and  paragraph-makers  of  newfpapers, 
againfl:  inferting  any  of  the  following  bon  mots  of  the  reverend  wit  in  their  refpe&ive  publica- 
tions., the  property  of  every  fentencc  of  them  being  fecured  by  law. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  office  of  engineer*  which  M.  Sorc- 
nini  actually  held  under  the  French  monarchical  government*  was  for  the 
conflru6tion  of  buildings*  docks,  £ce.  belonging  to  arfenals. 

Carte  géographique,  Ib . A geographical  chart.  Ib.. 

This  may  be  very  elegant  ; but  a mere  Engliffi  writer  would  be  apt  to 
call  the  delineation  of  a country  mo-ftly  inland*,  and  where  the  coafts  form 
no  part  of  the  furvey*  limply  a map. 

Tout  retard,  toute  négligence  deviennent  Neglect  or  delay  become  equally  rep  re— 
également  repréhenfibles.  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  henfible.  Vol.  i.  p.  3 *. 

A perfon  fettered  with  the  trammels  of  grammar  would  have  faid  becomes. 

Il  me  fallut  entrer  dans  ce  qu’on  l’ap-  I was  obliged  to  find  my  way  into  what 
peloit  alors  le  fanétuaire  de  la  juftice,  et  qui  was  then  denominated  the  fanétuary  of 
n’étoit*  à vrai  dire*  que  le  labyrinthe  de  la  juftice*  but  which  proved  to  be*  in  reality, 
chicane*  dont  les  parois,  hérifsées  de  the  labyrinth  of  chicane,  the  walls  of 
crocs  aigus,  fe  chargeoient  de  la  dépouille  de  which * briJUed  on  all  tides  with  (harp  hooks, 
ceux  qui  avoient  la  témérité  d’y  pénétrer,  loaded  ihemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  thofe 
P.  5.  who  had  the  temerity  to  venture  in.  P.  4 b. 

The  beauties  of  this  paffage,  and  of  others,  which  I ffiall  hereafter  leave 
without  remark,  will  fpeak  for  themfelves. 

Des  hommes,  êtres  malfaifans  et  dan-  Men*  beings  maleficent  and  dangerous, 
gereux.  P.  6.  P.  6 %. 

I believe  Dr.  Hunter  has  the  merit  of  adding  the  word  <f  maleficent”  to 
the  Engliffi  vocabulary. 

La  pofte  me  tranfporta  rapidement  à The  fofl  conveyed  me  with  its  ufual  ra- 
Marfeille.  P.  17.  pidity  to  Marfeilles.  P.  16  §. 

This  might  have  been  very  well,  had  M.  Sonnini  been  a letter,  and  the 
amplification  of  its  ufual  rapidity  been,  in  that  cafe,  pardonable  ; but  a 

* Page  2 of  this  tranflation.  f Page  3 of  this  tranfiation. 

4 Ib.  § Page  11  of  this  tranflation. 
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mandator,  who  did  not  abfolutely  depend  upon  a dictionary,  would  have 
laid  more  limply,  “ poft-horfes  conveyed  me  rapidly  to  Marfeilles.” 

La  chafe  ne  nous  procura  que  quelques  The  chafe  procured  us  only  a few  quails, 
■cailles.  P.  27*  P . 25  *. 

Our  language  is  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  for  this  new  fenfe  of  the  word 
“ chafe.” 

The  fame  improvement  in  language  afterwards  occurs  in  another  place. 

Un  chafleur  de  Roffette  nous  apporta  un  A huntfman  of  Rofletta  brought  us  one 
jour  un  panier,  plein  de  ces  oifeaux,  qu’il  day  a baflcetful  of  thefe  birds,  which  he 
avoit  tués  au  fufil,  P.  378.  had  killed  with  a gun.  P.  338  f» 

Nous  vîmes  plufieurs  marfouins  ou  fouf-  We  faw  a great  many  porpoifes  or 
fleurs.  P.  28.  blowers.  P.  17  f. 

The  designation  blower  is  in  ichthyology  one  of  the  new  terms  of  the  Hun- 
terian nomenclature  ! 

Elle  donne  du  fer  équivalent  au  meilleur  It  produces  iron  equivalent  to  the  belt 
fer  de  Suède  par  fon  nerf  et  fa  douceur.  Swedifh,  as  to  toughnefs  and  dufiility. 

P.  34.  P.  32  §• 


The  arts,  no  lefs  than  the  fciences,  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  for  improve- 
ments in  terms  ; a blackfmith  would  have  called  this  “ malleability  but 
the  DoClor’s  univerfality  of  talent  proves  the  juttice  of  the  obfervation  con- 
tained in  the  eleventh  page  of  the  firft.  volume  of  his  invaluable  tranflation  t 
“ A traveller  (or  the  tranflator  of  a traveller)  expofes  himfelf  to  ridicule, 
cc  when  he  follows  too  clofely  the  letter  of  the  proverb  tie  futor  ultra  ere - 
“ pi  cl  am." 

Comme  fi  la  gloire  des  armes  pouvoit  As  if  the  glory  of  arms  could  confift  in 
conflftev  en  des  chofes  d’aufli  peu  de  con-  fuch  frivolous  emulation,  the  only  furnitute 
féquencc,  propres  feulement  à remplir  des  of  narrow  minds.  P.  36  ]|. 
tètes  étroites.  P.  40. 


* Page  17  of  this  tranflation. 
J Page  18  of  this  tranflation. 
j|  Page  25  of  this  tranflation. 


f Page  219  of  this  tranflation. 
§ Page  2z  of  this  tranflation. 
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Brydonç  is  pot  the  only  traveller  of  his 
nation  who  has  indulged  himfejf  in  fpeak- 
ing  {lightly  of  ours;  and  in  the  eyes  of 
every  impartial  perfon,  that  fprrit  of  jea- 
loufy  and  pride  mull  appear  not  a whit  lefs 
ridiculous  than  the  little  traits  of  pre-r 
fumption  of  Madame  Montagne,  that  is  the 
landlord'?,  name.  I ordered  a dinner  at  his ► 
houfe,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  him  about  Brydçne,  \yho  had 
vilited  Palermo  a few  years  before.  My 
hoflejs  knew  that  he  had  publiflied  many 
pleafantries,.  of  which  {he  was  the  butt., 
P.  40  *. 

It  is  in  paffiiges  like  this  that  we  fee  the  tramfcendent  imagery  of  the  pen 
of  the  reverend  Do6tor,  who  can,  without  difficulty,  transform  woman  into 
man,  and  ffievv  a verfatility  of  expreffion,.  which  a Tyro  like  myfelf  dare 
not  attempt  to  imitate.. 

Dans  le  nombre  des  chofes  remarquables  Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the 
des  environs  de  Palerme,  on  ne  manque  vicinity  of  Palermo  pointed  out  to  tlrangers, 
pas  d’indiquer  à la  curiofité  des  étrangers,  they,  fail  not  to  fmgularize  a convent  of  C-a- 
un  couvent  de  capuchins.  L’on  montre,  puchins.  Tou  are  {hewn  under  the fabric 
fous  cette  mailbn,.  un  caveau*  & c.  P.  5,1..  a vault,.  &c..  P.  43  t*. 

I have*  in  the  Preface,  acknowledged  my  obligations  to  the  claffical 
Dodlor,  for  patting  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties  hitherto  made  by  tranflators, 
of  rendering  properly  in  Engliffi  the  French  on.  The  preceding  paffage  is 
feledled',  to  give  one  fpecimen  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s  luperiorfty  in 
this  refpedl  : iq  almofl  the  fame  fentence  he  has  been  able  to  give  this 
pronoun  both  in  the  fécond  and  the  third  perfon.  But  for  beauties  of  this 
kind,  which  occur,  in  every  page,  I mutt  refer  the  reader  to  the  tranflation 
itfelf. 


Bridone  n’eft  pas  le  feu!  voyageur  de  fa 
nation  qui  fe  foiî  plu  à mal -parler  de  la 
nôtre;  et  aux  yeux  de  l’homme  impartial, 
cet  efprit  de  jaloufie  et  d’orgueil  ne  paroît 
pas  moins  ridicule  que  les  petits  traits  de 
préfomption  de  Madame  Montagne  (c’eft 
le  nom  de  l’aubergifte).  Je  voulus  lui 
demander  à dîner,  afin  d’avoir  occafion  de 
lui  parler  de  Bridone,  qui  étoit  venu  à Pa- 
ïenne peu  d’années  avant  nous,.  Elle  fa- 
voit  qu’il  avoit  écrit  des  longues  plaifante- 
ûes  fur  fon  compte.,  P.  44. 


Des- 


* Page  37  of  this  tranflation. 
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Des  goélands  fendent  l’air  de  leur  vol  The  goélands  cleave  the  air  with  a rapid 
rapide.  P.  55.  flight.  P.  51  *. 

This  adoption,  which  occurs  in  twenty  places,  of  goélands  for  gulls , 
muff  be  highly  gratifying  to  ornithologies.  I would  humbly  recommend  to 
the  learned  divine,  in  his  next  work,  to  make  ufe  of  chat,  chien,  cheval,  &c. 
inftead  of  the  vulgar  nomenclature  of  cat,  dog , and  horfe.  Surely  the  Dodtor 
could  not  fupprefs  the  word  gulls  for  fear  of  bringing  that  word  to  the  re- 
col  leétion  of  the  purchafers  of  his  tranflation. 


H feroit  à défirer  que  l’on  y fût  égale- 
ment à l’abri  des  dangers  auxquels  ex- 
pofent  les  facrifices  à Vénus,  par  la  foule 
de  fes  prêtrefles  qui  fe  rendent  de  toutes 
$arts.  Il  y en  a des  toutes  les  nations  ; et 
leur  affluence,  qui  forme  épigramme  avec 
l’un  de  vœux  des  chevaliers,  étoit  fingu- 
hèrement  pernicieufe,  See.  P.  66. 


It  were  to  he  wifhed,  that  an  equal  fe- 
curity  were  there  provided  againft  the 
dangers  incurred  in  offering  facrifices  to 
Venus,  from  the  multitude  of  her  prieftefies 
who  flock  thither  from  all  parts.  They 
are  the  refufe  of  all  nations,  and  their  con- 
courfe,  which  formed  an  epigram  with  one  of 
the  vows  of  the  knights , was  Angularly  per- 
nicious, &c.  P.  59 1. 


Bravo,  Doctor  ! ! ! 


Ces  catacombes  paroifllnt  avoir  auffi 
fervi  de  retraite,  dans  des  terns  moins  re- 
culés, aux  habitans  de  Malte,  lorfque  leur 
île  étoit  en  proie  à des  guerres  qui 
l’on  fouvent  tourmentée.  L’on  y remar- 
que deux  anciens  moulins.  P.  72. 


Thefe  catacombs  appear  likewife  to  have 
ferved  as  a place  of  retreat,  in  times  not 
very  remote,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
when  their  ifland  became  a prey  to  the 
wars  which  have  frequently  fcourged  it. 
Two  ancient  mills  are  alfo  pointed  out  tt 
you.  P.  63  X. 


It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  preceding  pafïage  is  to  be  more 
admired  for  corredtnefs  of  grammar  or  elegance  of  Ryle.  The  rhetorical 
tranflator  fhews  how  much  he  is  a mafter  of  thofe  charms  of  rhythmical 
cadence,  that  give  exquifite  delight  to  readers  of  fenübility,  and  are  the 
criterion  of  true  tafte  in  compoiition. 


* Page  34.  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  40  of  this  tranflation. 

J Page  44  of  this  tranflation, 
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Coup-d’œil  fur  POrdre  • de  Malte — Glance  at  the  Order  of  Malta — Idiom  of 
Idiome  de  l’Ifle  de  Malte — Oifeaux  Navi-  the  Ifland  of  Malta — Sailing  Birds.  P.75, 
gateurs.  P.  83,  titre  de  Chap.  VI.  title  of  Chapter  VI.  * 

Les  frères  hofpitaliers  de  Saint  Jean  de  The  hofpitable  brotherhood  of  St.  John  of 
Jérufalem.  P.  85.  Jerufalem.  P.  76  t. 

This  is  certainly  more  elegant  than  the  hofpitaliers  ; and  the  name  cheva- 
Hers,  ufed  by  the  Doctor  (p.  78),  is  much  more  dignified  than  the  vulgar  one 
of  knights  of  Malta. 

L’oifiveté  et  fes  cohortes  corruptrices,  Idlenefs  and  the  corruptive  cohorts  that 
&c.  P.  86.  march  in  her  train.  P.  77 

This  is  the  true  Englifh  idiom. 

Les  étincelles  du  courage  de  quelques  The  /parks  of  courage  occaf  anally  Jlruch 
particuliers.  P.  86.  from  a few  individuals.  P.  78  §. 

Striking  indeed  ! 

Des  parages  où  le  commerce  a beaucoup  Seas  where  commerce  has  much  adtiviiy. 
d’aétivité.  P.  89.  P.  80  }|. 

Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  true  Englifh  idiom. 

Et  lorfque  l’on  confidère  que  la  plupart  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
de  ces  mêmes  hommes,  de  retour  dans  leur  greateft  part  of  thefe  fame  men,  on  re- 
foyers, etoient  deftinés  à exercer  des  era-  turning  to  their  feveral  focufes,  were  deftined 
plois  important.  P.  90.  to  the  exercife  of  important  employments. 

P.  81  fl. 

I really  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  meaning  of  thefe  fame  focufes 
of  the  fublime  tranflator.  Had  not  the  verfion  ifluéd  from  the  pen  of  a 
reverend  dofitor  of  divinity,  I fhould,  in  confequence  of  a paffage  in 
Triftram  Shandy,  have  been  inclined  to  fufpefil  that  fomething  of  an  inde- 
cent allufion  was  meant. 

* Page  50  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  51  of  this  tranflation. 

X Ibid.  § Page  52  of  this  tranflation. 

II  Page  S3  °f  this  tranflation.  Page  54  of  this  tranflation. 
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Cette  Hie  fait  actuellement  partie  de  la  That  ifland  actually  conftitutes  a part  of 
république  Françoife.  P.96.  the  French  republic.  P.  87  *. 

In  page  80  we  alfo  read  of  the  Order  of  Malta’s  “ aElual  hoftilities.”  Of 
this  tranflation  of  the  French  aftuel  and  aftuellement  (vulgo,  prefent  and  at 
prefent)  the  Do£lor  has  not,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  the  merit  of  originality  ; 
he  has  been  anticipated  by  a number  of  the  clafiical  and  accurate  news- 
paper tranflators. 


Soit  qu’ils  preffenüffent  les  orages  qui 
nous  ont  affaillis  le  jour  fuivant,  foit  que, 
ne  découvrant  aucune  terre,  ils  craigniffent 
de  fe  hafarder  en  haute  mer,  après  quelques 
inftans  d’un  vol  incertain,  ils  rentrèrent 
par  la  même  fenêtre  d’où  je  les  avoit  lâchés. 
Des  ce  moment  ils  ne  quittèrent  plus  la 
grande  chambre,  et  fi  effrayés  de  quelque 
bruit,  ils  fortoient  par  une  des  fenêtres  de 
la  poupe,  ou  par  un  fabord,  ils  y revenoi- 
ent  bientôt  par  un  autre  côté.  Quoique 
d’efpèces  differentes,  ils  vivoient  entr’eux 
dans  la  meilleure  intelligence.  P.  97. 

Elles  font  moins  baffes  et  coupées  par 
plus  d’inégalités:  l’on  y remarque  quelques 
traces  de  culture,  des  palmiers  et  des  ha- 
bitations. Enfin,  l’on  s’affure  que  l’on  eft 
dans  la  direction  d’Alexandrie,  à la  vue  de 
la  colonne  de  Pompée,  et  auparavant  à celle 
de  deux  monticules  qui  font  derrière  la 
ville  aétuelle,  et  dans  l’enceinte  de  l’anci- 
enne. Mais  de  quelque  côté  que  l’on  aborde 
ces  côtes  dangereufes  l’on  ne  peut  trop  ufer 
de  prévoyance,  parceque  toutes  ces  recon- 
noiffances  ne  s’apperçoivent  pas  de  fort 
loin,  8cc.  P.  103. 

* Page  57  of  this  tranflation. 

j Page  62  of  this  tranflation. 


Whether  they  (fame  fmall  birds  that  had 
come  on  board  the  AtaJante ) had  a prefentiment 
of  the  tempeft  wh'xchattacked  us  the  day  after  ; 
whether  that,  difcovering  no  land,  they  were 
afraid  to  venture  themj elves  on  a boundlefs  fea, 
after  a few  moments  of  uncertain  flight, 
they  re-entered  by  the  fame  window  from 
which  I had  let  them  go.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  quitted  not  the  great  cabin  ; and 
if  terrified  by  any  extraordinary  noife,  they 
flew  out  by  one  of  the  poop- windows,  or  by 
a port-hole,  they  returned  prefently  ;fbme 
other  way.  Though  of  different  fpccies 
they  lived  on  the  bejl  terms  with  each  other. 

P.  88  t. 

It  is  not  fo  low,  and  is  interfered  by 
more  inequalities  ; fome  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion are  difcernible,  fome  date-trees  and 
human  habitations.  In  a word,  it  is  a fure 
fign  that  you  are  in  the  direction  of  Alex- 
andria, when  you  get  fight  of  Pompey’s 
pillar,  and,  previous  to  that,  of  two  rifmg 
grounds,  which  are  behind  the  prefent  city, 
and  within  the  precinCts  of  the  old.  But 
from  whatever  quarter  you  approach  thefe 
dangerous  fhores,  it  is  impofiible  to  em- 
ploy too  much  circumfpeCtion,  becaule 
all  thefe  indications  are  not  vifible  at  any 
great  diftanee,  &c.  P.  94+. 

f Page  58  of  this  tranflation.  . 
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The  two  preceding  paflages,  and  a variety  of  others  of  the  Hunterian 
tranflation  of  Sonnini,  have,  I underhand,  been  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
principal  academies  as  exercifes  for  the  young  matters  and  miflcs  to  turn  into 
Englifh. 

Vers  l’extrémité  oriental  du  croiffant  Towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
formé  par  le  port  neuf,  font  deux  obelif-  crefcent  formed  by  the  new  bridge  are  two 
ques.  P.  128.  obelilks.  P.  117*. 

It  is  new,  indeed,  to  tranflate  port,  bridge. 

Le  poids  de  la  colonne  eft  donc  d’un  The  weight  of  the  whole  column,  there- 
million  cent  dix  mille  livres,  poids  de  fore,  is  one  million  one  hundred  and  ten 
marc.  P.  132.  thoufand  pounds,  eight  ounces  to  the  pound. 

P.  120  f. 

If  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  your  ftyle.  Rev.  Sir,  to  tranflate  poids  de 
marc  by  its  ufual  term,  avoir dupoids,  furely  you  might  have  allowed  it  to  be 
fixteen  ounces  to  the  pound  ! or  did  you  mean  to  give  the  French  republi- 
cans an  idea  that  Pompey’s  pillar,  or  column , as  you  are  pleafed  to  term  it, 
was  only  half  its  a&ual  weight,  the  more  readily  to  induce  them  to  tranfport 
it  to  the  Place  de  la  Révolution  at  Paris  } 

Le  nom  de  colonne  de  Pompée,  fous  The  name  of  Pompey’s  co.umn,  by  which 
lequel  elle  eft  généralment  connue.  P.  135.  it  is  generally  defigned.  P.  128  J. 

It  is  not  generally  defigned  by  the  name  of  Pompey’s  column  ; but,  until 
Dr,  Hunter’s  publication,  was  tiniv  erf  ally  known  under  the  name  of  Pompey’s 
pillar.  Here,  however,  as  in  many  other  common  defgnations , the  Doctor 
has  made  great  improvements  : as,  mummies-well  (vulgo,  mummy-pit),  vol.  ii. 
p.  340;  ancient  Cairo  (vulgo,  Old  Cairo),  vol.  iii.  p.  17;  antique  Egypt 
(vulgo,  ancient  Egypt),  vol.  iii.  p.  164;  wonders  of  the  univerfe  (vulgo, 
wonders  of  the  world),  vol.  i.  p.  99,  &c. 

Des  arbrçs  et  des  arbuftes  croiffent  le  Trees  and  Jhrubbery  grow  by  the  water’* 
longue  des  eaux.  De  légères  dérivations  de  fide.  Small  ramifications  of  water  carry 
l’eau  portent  la  fécondité  dans  lçs  champs,  fecundity  into  the  plains,  in  which  they  fow 
où  l’on  sème  de  l’orge  et  où  l’on  cultive  barley,  and  cultivate  a varietv  of  leguminous 
differentes  efpèces  de  légumes,  particulière-  plants , particularly  artichokes  in  abundance, 
inent  beaucoup  d’artichauts.  P.  146.  P,  138  §. 

* Page  78  of  this  tranflation.  4 Page  80  of  this  tranflation, 

| Page  8a  of  this  tranflation,  § Page  88  of  this  tranflation. 
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Befides  the  correct  and  elegant  diâion  of  this  pafiage,  the  Do&or  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  improvement  upon  botany,  by  having  added  artichokes 


to  the  number  of  leguminous  plants  ! 

Les  catacombes  fervent  fouvent  auffi  de 
retraite  aux  chackals,  très  nombreux  dans 
cette  partie  de  l'Egypte  : ils  ne  marchent 
qu’en  grandes  troupes,  et  ils  rodent  autour 
des  habitations.  Leurs  cris  font  inquié- 
tants. P.  154. 


The  catacombs  likewife  frequently  ferve 
as  a retreat  for  the  jackals,  which  j warm 
in  this  part  of  Egypt  : they  always  march 
in  numerous  Jquadrons , and  roam  about  the 
habitation  of  man.  Their  cries  occafon 
much  dijiurbance.  P'.  140*. 


What  improvement  upon  the  original  ! and  what  genius  difplayed  in  in- 
troducing, in  a fhort  fentence,  at  once  j warms  and  fiquadrons  of  jackals  ! We 
find  alfo  in  page  :o6  of  vol.  i . /warms  of  goélands. 

C’eft  un  bâtiment  carré  dont  les  côtes  It  forms  a fquare,  the  fides  of  which  en- 
enferment  une  grande  cour  autour  de  la-  clofe  a large  court , and  around  it,  under 
quelle,  et  fous  des  arcades,  font  des  ma-  arcades,  a fériés  of  warehoufes.  P.  182  t. 
gafins.  P.  201. 

A fériés  of  warehoufes  ! — The  whole  fériés  of  Jhips  ! (vol.  i.  p.  96) — A fériés 
of  overwhelming  ruins  ! (vol.  i.  p.  208  ; — A fuccefiion  of  ruhhifh  ! (vol.  iii.  p.  40) 
— A file  of  camels  ! (vol.  ii.  p.  105) — A file  of  rocks!  (vol.  iii.  p.  298). — 
How  much  iuperior  to  the  language  of  common  writers  ! 


La  grenade  pend  à côté  du  corfofol. 
P.  232. 


The  pomegranate  hangs  down  by  the 
fide  of  the  corfofol.  P.  209  %. 


In  the  original  there  is  an  error  of  the  prefs,  corfofol  being  printed  for 
corojfol,  the  French  of  the  anona  or  cufiard  apple.  The  Doctor,  never  at  a 
lofs,  without  hefitation  adds  corfofol  to  his  new  nomenclature. 

“ For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
“ New  words  with  little  or  no  wit  ; 

“ Words  fo  debas’d  and  hard,  no  ftone 
t(  Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on  : 

And  when  with  hafty  noife  he  fpoke  ’em, 

“ The  ignorant  for  current  took  ’em.”  Hudibbas. 

* Page  9Z  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  1x9  of  this  tranflation. 

£ Page  137  of  this  tranflation. 
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Rofletté,  et  non  pas  Rofette,  ainft  qu’à  Roffetta , and  not  Rofetta,  as  it  is  now 

prefent  on  l’écrit  communément.  P.243,  commonly  written.  P.  219*. 

Although  M.  Sonnini  has  written  a long  note  upon  this  fubjetfl,  giving 
his  reafon  for  writing  Rofietta  with  a double^  yet  through  the  whole  fécond 


volume  the  accurate  Dodtor  fpells  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
attended  to  by  the  printer. 

Suivant  lui,  cette  fort  de  culture  eft  fuf- 
fifante  pour  engendrer  les  maladies  dans 
un  pays  où  il  ne  tonne  jamais,  ou  très 
rarement,  et  où  l’atmofphère,  imprégnée  de 
fubftances  falines  que  le  feu  du  ciel  ne  con- 
fume  point,  eft  fort  fujette  à s’altérer  ; il 
infinue  même  que  c’eft  une  des  caufes  de 
la  pefte,  qu’il  fuppofe  mal-à-propos  être 
une  maladie  endémique  à l’Egypte.  P.  255. 


Rofetta.  If  fo  minute  a cireumftanee 
tranflator,  it  might  at  leatt  have  been 

According  to  him  this  fpecies  of  culture 
is  fufficient  to  generate  endemical  difeafes 
in  a country  where  it  never  thunders,  at 
leaf  very  rarely,  and  where  the  atmofphere, 
impregnated  with  faline  fubftances,  which 
the  fire  of  heaven  does  not  confume,  is  very 
tnuch  fubjecl  to  corruption;  nay,  he  infi- 
nuates  that  this  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
pefiilence,  which  he  erroneoufly  fuppofes  to 
be  an  epidemical  difeafe  in  Egypt.  P.  230t. 


Any  perfon  reading  this  pafTage,  mufl  fuppofe  M.  Sonnini  to  be  mad  in 
aflerting  that  the  plague,  or,  as  it  is  more  elegantly  rendered  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  pejlilence , is  not  epidemical  in  Egypt.  He  could  never  imagine  that  a 
tranflator  fhould  render  endémique,  epidemical.  For  myfelf,  I fhould  have 
taken  this  for  a typographical  error,  and,  as  fuch,  paffed  it  over  in  filence, 
had  I not  found  the  fame  thing  again  repeated  (vol.  ii.  p.  16,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  107). 

But  this  being  the  cafe,  I can  only  impute  it  to  the  grofs  ignorance  of  a 
man  who  has  the  prefumption  to  prefix  his  name  as  the  tranflator  of  a 
work  of  fcience.  Such  a tranflation  is  a difgrace  not  only  to  the  tranflator 
but  to  the  nation.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  has  had  the  aflurance  to 
introduce  in  the  very  fame  paragraph  the  word  endemical , which  his  author 
did  not  warrant. 


L’on  ne  fait  que  peu  d’élèves.  P.  264.  But  few  pupils  are  reared.  P.  238  ^ 

* Page  143  of  this  tranflation.  Page  150  of  this  tranflation. 

+ Page  155  of  this  tranflation. 
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Gentle  reader,  who  do  you  think  are  thefe  pupils  ? — Calves,  not  meta- 
phorically, but  really  ; not  fuch  as  may  become  doctors  of  divinity,  but 
young  oxen. 

Les  gens  de  loi.  P.  266.  Doâlors  of  the  law.  P.  241  *• 

I cannot  fay  that  there  are  not  among  the  modern  Egyptians  DoBors  of 
Law , though  I have  never  heard  of  them  ; but  I think  Doftor  Hunter  be- 
ftows  his  degrees  rather  gratuitoufly  ; cheaper  even  than  degrees  are  pur- 
chafed  in  the  univerfities  of  his  country,  when  with  one  dafh  of  a pen  he 
creates  all  the  lawyers  in  Egypt  DoBors  of  the  Law . 

Le  haut  de  la  pipe  eft  garni  d’une  ef-  The  top  of  the  pipe  is  garn'ijhed  with  a 
pèce  d’albatre  fadtice  et  blanche  comme  le  fpecies  of  mock  alabafter,  and  white  as 
lait  : des  pierres  précieufes  l’enrichiflent.  milk  : it  is  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
Chez  les  perfonnes  moins  opulentes,  elles  cious  ftones.  Among  perfons  lefs  opulent 
font  remplacées  par  des  faufles.  P.  269.  the  place  is  fupplied  by  faucets . P.  243  t. 

What  the  reverend  word-maker  means  by  faucets  I am  at  a lofs  to  com- 
prehend. In  the  fame  page  he  tranflates  noix  de  fifes,  nuts  of  pifes!  (it  is 
certainly  fo  literally,)  and  or  moulu , gold-leaf,  which  is  not  quite  fo  literal. 

La  plus  grande  quantité  de  ce  qui  s’en  The  greateft  part  of  it  (the  hermodadty- 
confomme  en  Egypte,  eft  apportée  de  lus)  confumed  in  Egypt,  comes  from  Ara- 
Barbarie.  P.  308.  hi  a.  P.  278  J. 

Does  the  learned  tranflator  mean  that  Barbary  and  Arabia  are  the  fame 
country  ? or  does  he  mean  to  corredt  an  error  in  his  author?  If  the  latter, 
he  ought  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  learned  notes. 

Le  peu  que  je  vais  ajouter  eft  le  fruit  The  little  which  I am  going  to  add  is  the 
d’obfervations  poftérieures  à celles  qui  font  fruit  of  poferior  obfervations  to  thofe  which 
confignées  dans  l’hiftoire  naturelle,  géné-  are  already  conftgned  to  the  natural  hiftory, 
rale  et  particulière.  P.  340.  general  and  particular.  P.  305  §. 

“ And  teach  all  people  to  tranflate, 

((  Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
“ They  underftand  no  part  of  fpeech.”  Hudibras. 

* Page  157  of  this  tranflation.  -j-  Page  158  of  this  tranflation. 

t Page  1 80  of  this  tranflation.  § Page  198  of  this  tranflation. 
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La  race  des  tourtelleres  à collier  de  I’E-  The  race  of  turtle-doves  with  a ring 
gypte,  moins  groffe,  et  plus  mignone  que  round  the  neck  of  Egypt,  lefs  fat  and  more  de- 
celle  de  l’Europe,  paroît  être  la  même  que  licate  than  thofe  of  Europe,  appear  to  be 
celle  de  la  tourterelle  du  Sénégal.  P.  346.  the  fame  with  that  of  the  turtle-dove  with  a 

ring,  of  Senegal.  P.  311*. 

The  amplification  of  terms  is  here  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of 
thefe  doves  being  lefs  fat  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Europe,  the  Doc- 
tor muft  have  fuppofed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  tafie  of  John  Bull,  than 
if,  keeping  to  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  he  had  faid  they  were  “ not  fo  large 
“ and  more  delicately  formed  1” 


Les  Egyptiens  font  des  galettes  avec  les  The  Egyptians  make  muffins  of  the  feed 
grains  du  dourra.  P.  354.  of  the  dourra.  P.  318  t. 

Yes,  reader,  muffins  ! rare  Egyptian  muffins  ! 


L’on  apportait  fur  les  marchés  de  Rof- 
fette  une  grande  quantité  de  ces  oifeaux  ; 
ils  s’y  vendoient  à très  bon  compte.  Les 
Mahométans  ne  mangeant  d’aucun  animal 
qui  n’auroit  pas  été  faigné,  on  coupoit  le 
çol  aux  canards,  où  on  les  lailfoit  vivans, 
après  leur  avoir  rompu  les  ailes  que  l’on 
lioit  fur  le  dos,  en  forte  qu’il  étoit  très  dif- 
ficile de  fe  procurer  un  de  ces  oifeaux  qui 
ne  fût  pas  mutilé,  ou  dont  le  plumage  ne 
fût  pas  endommagé.  P.  355. 


Great  quantities  of  thefe  birds  were 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Roffetta,  and 
were  fold  to  very  good  account.  As  the  Ma- 
hometans ate  no  animal  which  had  not 
been  bled,  the  throats  of  the  w/W-ducks 
were  cut,  in  which  Jlate  they  were  left  liv- 
ing,  after  having  their  wings  broken,  which 
were  fattened  over  their  back,  fo  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  one  of  thefe  birds 
which  was  not  mangled,  or  vjhofe  plumage 
had  not  been  damaged.  P.  318  +. 


Fie  ! fie  ! Doctor:  any  fchool-boy  would  have  told  you  that  vendre  à bon 
compte  means  to  fell  cheap.  The  remaining  part  of  the  preceding  paffage, 
however,  exhibits  you  as  a raoft  elegant  tranflator.  In  the  treble  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  which,  you  fully  difplay  your  fublime  and  unfettered  ge- 
nius ; and  the  idea  of  the  wild-ducks  being  left  living  after  their  throats 
were  cut,  could  proceed  from  your  animated  pen  alone. 


* Page  201  of  this  tranfiation.  f Page  206  of  this  tranfiation. 

t Page  206  of  this  tranfiation. 
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11  me  femble  donc  inutile  d’en  donner  It  feems  ufelefs.  therefore  to  prefent  the 
la  delcription  particulière  que  j ’en  ai  faite,  particular  defeription  I have  taken  of  it. 
L’on  fait,  &c.  P.  349.  It  is  well  known,  &c.  P.  314*. 


The  terminating  it  in  the  fir  Cl  fentence  of  the  above  pafiage,  and  the  in- 
cipient it  in  the  fécond,  form  a beautiful  example  of  the  figure  called  by 
grammarians  a,voàt7r7\w<riç.  The  fame  figure  occurs  in  fcveral  other  parts 
cf  the  Dodtor’s  tranfiation,  particularly  in  the  following  pafiages. 


Quant  à ce  dernier  ufage,  je  ne  prefume 
pas  que  l’on  foit  tenté  de  l’imiter.  Il  n’en 
eft  pas  moins  général  en  Egypte.  P.  361. 

Elle  eft  particulière  aux  femmes  d’ori- 
gine Egyptienne.  Toutes  les  autres,  quoi- 
qu ’appartenant  à des  peuples  qui  y font 
domiciliés  et  comme  naturalifés,  en  font 
exemptes.  L’on  n’attend  pas  communé- 
ment l’époque  de  la  puberté.  Fol.  ii . 
p.  38. 

Quand  nous  fortîmes  du  château,  nous 
paftames  devant  la  boutique  du  gouver- 
neur, ce  n’étoit  plus  que  le  barbier. 
Vol.  i.  p.  397. 


With  regard  to  this  laft  mode  of  uflng 
it,  I conjefture  that  we  {hall  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  imitate  it.  It  is  not  the  lefs  general 
in  Egypt.  P.  323  t. 

It  is  peculiar  to  women  of  Egyptian  de- 
feent.  All  others,  even  thofe  that  are  fet- 
tled and  naturalized,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country,  are  exempt  from  it.  It  is  not 
ufual  to  defer  this  operation  till  the  period 
of  puberty.  Vol.  ii.  p.  35  f. 

When  we  left  the  caflle  we  pafled  the 
{hop  of  the  governor,  which  was  no  longer 
that  of  a barber.  Vol.  i.  p.  356  §. 


Fielding  has  written  a chapter  in  Tom  Jones,  to  prove  that  an  author 
ought  to  know  fomething  of  the  fubjedt  on  which  he  writes.  It  might  be 
equally  proper  for  a tranflator  to  know  fomething  of  the  language  from 
which  he  tranflates  : — had  this  been  Dr.  Hunter’s  cafe,  he  would  have  faid, 
which  was  now  merely  that  of  a barber. 


Nous  vîmes  fur  le  rivage  beaucoup  de 
lavandières.  P.  398. 

* Page  203  of  this  tranfiation. 
t Page  266  of  this  tranfiation. 

J]  Page  232  ef  this  tranfiation. 


We  faw  on  the  fhore  feveral  laundreffes . 

P-  358  H- 
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f Page  210  of  this  tranfiation. 
§ Page  23 1 of  this  tranfiation. 
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Wafherwomen,  the  reader  may  fuppofe;  but  the  learned  divine  actually 
means  wagtails , at  leaft  Sonnini  did.  This  nomenclature  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places  of  the  Doctor’s  fcientific  verfion.  Lavandière  certainly  means  a 
laundrefs  as  well  as  a wagtail , but  the  tran  flat  ion-  would  have  been  more 
correct,  had  our  ornithologifl;  condefcended  to  ufe  the  provincial  deno- 
mination of  dijh-wajhers.  As  it  is,  he  has  certainly  got  into  the  fuds. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  gentleman,  who,  tranflating  the  comedy  of 
Love' s lafi  Shift,  rendered  the  title,  La  dernière  Chemife  de  l' Amour  ; alfo  of 
the  Parilian  phyfician,  who,  having  read  in  an  Englifh  medical  work  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Dog  and  Duck  water , in  certain  complaints,  prefcribed 
to  his  patient  the  decoction  of  a dog  and  a duck  ; laftly,  of  a certain  DoBor 
of  Divinity,  who,  being  employed  to  tranhate  De  Rulhière’s  Hijloire  de  la 
Révolution  de  Rujfie,  rendered  thus  the  following  paffage  : 

<e  Sous  le  règne  prêtent,  un  jeune  fa-  ee  Under  the  prefent  reign,  a young 
ce  vori  gouvernait  l’empire,  tandis  qu’on  <e  favourite  governed  the  empire,  while  a 
(<  firnple  Cofaque,  dont  la  première  for-  “ mere  Coffack,  whofe  firft  fortune  had 
tc  tune  avait  été  de  jouer  du  ferpent  dans  la  “ been  to  play  with  a fnake  in  the  palace 
(e  chapelle  du  palais,  était  parvenu  jufqu’à  (e  chapel,  had  attained  to  the  honour  of 

époufer  fecrètement  l’Imperatrice.”  u fecretly  marrying  the  Emprefs.” 

And  Nathan  faid  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man 

L’eau  douce  et  tranquille  d’une  fleuve.  The  fweet  and  tranquil  water  of  a river. 
Vol.  ii.p.  55.  Vol.  ii.p.^\, 

Sweetnefs  is  rather  a new  quality  which  the  Dodtor  has  difcovered  in 
river  water.  He  introduces  his  reader  in  another  place  (vol.  i.  p.  45)  to 
“ living  and  limpid  waters  !”  and  in  a third  (vol.  ii.  p.  to)  to  the  “ new 
“ water  of  the  Nile.” 


On  l’a  aufh  appelée  chèvre  Mambrine,  de  It  has  likewife  been  called  the  Mamhrine 
Mambré,  ou  de  Mamré,  parcequ’elle  eft  goat,  or  goat  of  Mambre  or  Mamre,  be- 
commune  fur  le  montagne  de  ce  nomh  caufe  it  is  common  on  the  mountain  of 
P.  77.  this  name.  P.  68  J. 


* It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  above  paflage  does  not  appear  in  this  manner  in 
Dr.  Hunter’s  tranflation  of  the  above  work  as  publifhed,  a gentleman  who  is  a little  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language  than  that  reverend  gentleman,  having  corrected  this  trifling 
error  before  it  was  printed. 

t Page  276  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  288  of  this  tranflation. 


f Page  288  of  this  tranflation. 
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What  name,  Doélor  r I have  never,  in  the  comTe  of  my  Englifh  read- 
mg,  found  a mountain  called  either  Mambrine , Mambrc,  or  Mai  are. 

Mahomet,  Arab  lui-même,  avoit  pré-  Mahomet,  an  Arab  himfelf,  was  aware 
vu  le  cas  affez  fréquent  où  fes  feélateurs  fe  of  the  circumftances  in  which  his  followers 
trouveroient  dans  le  défert.  P.  176.  would  frequently  find  ike'nf elves  in  the  de- 

. fert.  P.  150*. 

This  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  paffages  in  which  the  learned  t ratifia tov 
lias  happily  introduced  the  reflective  verb  of  the  French  ; and  an  authority 
fo  tranfeendent  will  no  doubt  fecure  its  naturalization  in  our  language. 
I do  not,  however,  feel  myfelf  of  fufficicnt  confequence  in  the  republic  of 
letters  to  venture  yet  to  adopt  this  idiom. 

A chaque  encenfement  particulier  il  After  each  particular  a6t  of  incenfmg , he 
baife  fa  main  gauche.  Après  avoir  beau-  kiffes  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  has  been 
coup  encenfé,  il  vient,  et  toujours  en  cou-  exercifing  his  cenfor  fome  time,  he  comes 
rant,  appliquer  fa  main  fur  le  front  des  af-  always  running,  and  applies  his  hand  ot> 
fiftans,  et  vite  il  reprend  l’encenfoir.  the  face  of  every  one  prefent  ; which  done 
P.  192,  he  inltantly  refumes  his  cenfor.  P.  166  f- 

The  Dodlor,  if  not  a man  of  letters,  ought,  as  a theologian,  to  have  been 
able  to  fpell  the  word  cenfer. 


L’on  voit  dans  fes  environs  beaucoup 
de  ruines,  que  les  Coptes  montrent  comme 
celles  de  l’ancien  monaftère  de  Saint  Ma- 
caire  même.  Les  Arabes  donnent  à ces 
ruines  un  nom  qui  lignifie  Château  des 
Femmes  ; denomination  étrange,  pour  dé- 
figner  des  réduits  pratiqués  en  haine  des 
femmes,  et  peuplés  par  des  hideux  anacho- 
rètes. P.  215. 


In  the  environs  are  feveral  ruins,  which 
the  Copts  thew  as  thofe  of  the  ancient  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Macarius  himfelf.  To  thefe 
ruins  the  Arabs  give  a name  which  fig- 
nifies  Women  s Cajlle  ; a ftrange  denomina- 
tion for  a retreat  ereéled  out  of  antipathy 
to  womankind,  and  inhabited  by  hideous 
anchorites.  P.  187  J. 


Sonnini  meant  to  fay,  the  ancient  monaftery  of  St.  Macarius  itfelf. 

To  this  paffage  the  reverend  tranflator  has  added  a note,  fignifying, 
that  probably  thefe  are  the  ruins  of  a monaftery  which  would  make  the 


* Page  3 1 5 of  this  tranflation.  f Page  35Ç  of  this  tranflatioa. 

t Page  369  of  this  tranflation. 
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Arabic  name  fufficiently  appropriate.  Upon  what  this  learned  conjecture 
is  founded,  lam  at  a lofs  to  difcover;  but  I prefume  that  it  was  in  order 
to  give  weight  to  his  hypothecs,  that  the  annotator  in  another  place  (vol.  iii. 
p.  183)  introduces  St.  Macarla  inftead  of  Macarius. 


Au  moment  où  nos  poffeffions  des  Indes 
Occidentales  ëtoient  en  proie  aux  agita- 
tions, &c.  ; au  moment  où  l’agriculture 
abandonnée  n’y  donnoit,  au  lieu  de  pro- 
duits, que  des  inquiétudes  à la  métropole; 
e’étoit  une  belle  et  vafte  conception  que  de 
les  rapprocher,  pour  ainfi  dire,  de  tranf- 
porter  près  de  nous  toutes  leurs  richeffes. 
P.  265. 


At  the  moment  when  our  poffeffions  in 
the  Weft  Indies  were  a prey  to  difcord, 
&c.  ; at  the  moment  when  negleCted  agri- 
culture afforded  nothing  but  uneafinefs, 
inftead  of  produce,  to  the  metropolis',  it 
was  a beautiful  and  vaft  conception  to 
bring  them  near  to  us  ; if  I may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion,  to  convey  their  wealth 
into  our  neighbourhood.  P.  230  *. 


That  the  DoCtor  would  find  in  his  dictionary  métropole  rendered  only 
metropolis , I have  no  doubt  ; but  a tranfiator  mull  not  be  a mere  flave  to 
a dictionary.  Every  perfon  verfed  in  the  French  language  knows,  that 
this  word  has  other  more  extenfive  lignifications.  In  the  prefent  inflance  it 
means  the  mother-country — any  other  tranllation  is  abfolute  nonfenfe. 

Le  jour  même  de  mon  départ  pour  le  The  very  day  of  my  departure  for  Cairo, 
Caire,  je  tuai  fur  le  Nil,  près  de  Roffette,  I {hot  on  the  hill  near  Roffetta  a bird  hav- 
un  oifeau  qui  a beaucoup  de  rapport  avec  ing  much  affinity  to  the  little  grebe,,  or 
le  grèbe  de  rivière  ou  caftagneux.  P.  272.  didapper.  P.  237  t. 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  DoCtor  confiders  the  Nile  to  be  a hill,  not 
a river,  as  is  vulgarly  believed  ; and  he  is  careful  that  the  reader  fhall 
not  fuppofe  this  a typographical  error,  for  he  repeats  the  fame  tranllation 
two  pages  farther  on  : “ En  remontant  le  Nil” — “ As  1 was  afcending  the 

» hiiir 


La  première  nageoire  dorfale  avoit  dix  The  firft  dorfal  fin  was  nineteen  lines 
neuf  lignes  de  large  à fa  bafe.  P.  281.  long  at  the  bafe.  P.  244 

This  correction  of  Sonnini,  who,  I prefume,  mull  have  been  in  an  error. 


* Page  398  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  493  of  this  tranflation. 

% Page  408  ef  this  tranflation... 
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in  Rating  the  fifli’s  fin  to  be  nineteen  lines  broad  at  the  bate,  ought  to  have 
made  one  of  the  valuable  notes  to  the  Dodor’s  verfion. 

Il  avoit  déclaré  une  guerre  d’ extermina-  He  had  declared  war  to  the  death  againfl 
tion  aux  brigands  de  toute  efpèce.  P.  321.  robbers  of  every  kind.  P.  279  *. 

In  the  courfc  of  the  prefent  contefl,  Dr.  H.  mull  have  frequently  heard  of 
a war  of  extermination  ; but  a war  to  the  death  probably  appeared  to  him 
more  elegant,  as  having  more  of  a fcripture  found  ; and  here,  as  in  other 
expreffions  in  his  feraphic  tranflation  ; fuch  as,  of  a truth  -f- — the  accurfcd 
kanga  % — we  journeyed  from  Mellavoui  to  Manfelout,  where  I intended  to 
fojourn  § — furthermore , this  fame  man  was  threefcore  years  old  || — a wounded 
fpirit  &c.  we  fee  the  theologian  ; or,  to  adopt  the  reverend  tranflator’s 
own  expreffion  in  vol.  i.  page  129,  “ the  cloven  foot  is  completely  un- 
t(  covered.” 

Les  felles  ont  la  même  forme  que  celles  The  faddles  have  the  fame  fhape  as  thofe 
de  Turquie,  les  arçons  font  encore  plus  of  Turkey  ; but  the  bows  are  ftill  more 
élevés.  P.334.  elevated.  P.  290**. 

There  is  no  fcience,  art,  or  trade,  on  which  the  Dodor  has  not  made 
improvements.  Saddlers  of  England  ! remember  that  what  you  have  here- 
tofore called  the  head  of  the  fuddle  is  in  future  to  be  denominated  the  bows. 

Je  paffois  une  partie  de  mes  journées  aux  I fpent  one  day  at  the  window  of  the 
croisées  de  la  maifon  confulaire.  P.  372.  conful’s  houfe.  P.  322  ft. 

Quelque  jours  apres  les  bains.  P.  377.  A few  hours  after  bathing.  P.  326  ff. 

Thefe  are  fpecimens  of  the  Dodor’s  “ faithful  tranfcript  of  the  original.” 

Je  priai  un  négociant  François  de  me  I requefted  a French  merchant  to  con- 
conduire  chez  des  Coptes.  Vol.iii.p.6.  duét  me  into  the  territories  of  the  Copts,. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  5 §§. 

By  the  territories  of  the  Copts  is  meant  nothing  more  than  their  houfes  in. 
Cairo  ; but  the  Dodor  conftantly  rifes  above  his  original — thus  alio  : 

* Page  432  of  this  tranflation.  -j-  Vol.  i.  p.  68.  f lb.  p.  217. 

§ Vol.  iii.  p.  46  and  51.  ||  lb.  p.  106.  lb.  p.  310. 

**  Page  439  of  this  tranflation.  -j-f  Page  461  of  this  tranflation. 

Page  463  of  this  tranflation.  § § Page  494  of  this  tranflation. 
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Ce  François  nie  céda  le  Syrien.  P.  8. 

Je  reliai  la  journée  entière  à me  pro- 
mener le  long  du  rivage  du  Nil.  Un  grand 
mouvement  s’y  faifoit  remarquer  — Des 
bateaux  en  nômbre,  rangés  à la  file,  s’en- 
fcnçoient  par  degré  dans  l’eau — Malgré  le 
bruit  qui  régnoit  fur  ces  bords  du  fleuve 
un  vol  de  canards  fauvages,  et  qui  néan- 
moins ne  l’etoient  guère,  nageoient  tran- 
quillement fur  une  partie  de  la  furface  de 
l’eau.  P.  h. 

Les  femmes  ont  des  jours  et  des  heures 
marqués  pour  prendre  les  bains — Pour  net- 
toyer les  cheveux,  elles  emploient  une 
efpèce  d’argile  que  l’on  apporte  exprès  de 
Turquie,  et  elles  les  arrofent  avec  des  eaux 
odoriférantes.  Mais  ce  n’eft  pas  feulement 
un  motif  de  fanté  ou  le  défir  de  la  pro- 
preté qui  les  engagent  à fe  rendre  aux 
bains  : elles  y trouvent  encore  des  parties 
de  plaifir.  Le  calme  filencieux  ceiïe  d’y 
régner  : des  jeunes  et  belles  captives  s’y 
livrent  à la  joie,  à des  aimables  folies  qui, 
f faut  en  croire  la  critique , ne  font  pas  tou- 
jours innocentes.  P.  16. 


This  Frenchman  ceded  the  Syrian  (hi# 
interpreter)  to  me.  P.  8 *. 

I remained  the  whole  day  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A great  firring 
there  attraébed  attention — A great  number ' 
of  boats  arranged  in  rows  funk  by  degrees 
in  the  water — Notwithftanding  the  tumult 
which  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
a flight  of  wild  ducks,  and  which  were , 
however , not  entirely  of  that  defeription,  fwum 
peaceably  on  a part  of  the  furface  of  the 
water,  & c.  P.  io  f* 

The  women  have  their  appointed  days 
and  hours  for  vifiting  the  baths — To  cleanfe 
their  hair,  they  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  clav, 
which  is  brought  exprefs  from  Turkey,  and 
which  they  bedew  with  fweet-feented  wa- 
ters. But  it  is  not  folely  a motive  of 
health,  or  the  defire  of  cleanlinefs,  which 
tempts  them  to  vifit  the  baths  : they  form 
there  parties  of  pleafure.  Peaceful  calm 
ceafes  to  reign  among  them  ; young  and 
beautiful  captives  there  abandon  themfelves 
to  mirth,  and  to  thofe  amiable  follies 
which,  if  we  muf  believe  a certain  critic , 
are  not  always  perfeftly  innocent.  P.  14  + , 


It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying,  if  the  reverend  improver  of  Son- 
nini  had  given  his  readers  a hint  who  the  certain  critic  is  to  whom  he  here 
alludes. 

Tourbillons  et  trombes.  P.  22.  Whirlwinds  and  water -fpouts.  P,  20  §. 

Here  the  D06I01*  certainly  flicks  clofe  to  his  text  ; but  we  find  afterwards 
(page  24)  that  thefe  water-fpouts  are — columns  of  fand. 


* Page  496  of  this  tranflation. 
% Page  500  of  this  tranflation. 


f Pages  497  and  498  of  this  tranflation. 
§ Page  504  of  this  tranflation. 
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De  chaque  côté,  et  de  diftance  en  dif-  On  each  fide,  and  from  difiance  to  d'i fiance, 

tance,  l’on  voit  de  ces  bâtimens  inutiles,  you  fee  thofe  ufelefs  buildings  which,  under 
qui  fous  le  nomme  de  monaftères  renferment  the  name  of  monafteries,  encloje  focieties 
des  réunions  d’hommes  plus  inutiles  en-  of  men  more  ufelefs  fill.  They  were 
core.  Ils  etoient  peuplés  de  moines  Coptes,  peopled  by  Coptifli  monks.  P.  22  *. 

P.  24. 

The  preceding  paffage  is  truly  elegant. 

Je  vis  une  pyramide  très  confidérable  I faw  a very  remarkable  pyramid  inland.. 
dans  les  terres.  P.  30.  P.  27  t. 

This  is  rather  a deviation  from  the  original.  Sonnini  contents  him- 
felf  with  faying  that  he  faw  a very  confiderable  pyramid  ; but  as  the  Dodtor, 
from  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  Egypt,  has  been  enabled  to  inform  us,  that 
it  was  a very  remarkable  pyramid , he  ought  in  juft  ice  to  have  given  fome  de- 
feription  of  this  monument  of  antiquity.  In  the  following  paffage  the  learned 
divine  has  corrected  a geographical  error  in  Sonnini. 

Nous  arrêtâmes  à Zoule,  village  aflez  We  flopped  at  Zoule,  a confiderable  vil- 
grand  fur  le  bord  oriental.  P.  31.  lage  on  the  wejlern  fliore.  P.  28  T 

Un  multitude  d’oifeaux  fe  repandent  le  A multitude  of  birds  fpread  then] elves 
long  des  eaux  et  dans  les  campagnes,  pour  over  the  waters,  and  through  the  country, 
y chercher  leur  proie  et  leur  pâture.  P.  39.  to  fearch  for  prey  and  pajlure.  P.  35  §. 

This  is  a fatisfadtory  anfwer  to  the  quefiion  of  the  poet  : 

“ When  did  the  owl,  defeending  from  her  bow’r, 

“ Crop  ’midft  the  fleecy  flocks  the  tender  flow’r?” 

La  rive  qui  couvroient  les  ruines  d’An-  The  fliore,  which  covers  the  ruins  of 
tinoe.  P.  47.  Antinèe.  P.  42  ||. 

This  is  a confiderable  improvement  on  Sonnini.  The  traveller,  deferibing 
what  he  faw,  talks  of  the  fhore  which  is  covered  by  the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  ; 
but  his  tranfiator,  fhrewdly  imagining  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  ruins 
mud  be  now  buried  under  ground,  has,  with  great  propriety,  made  this 
alteration  in  the  paflage. 

* Page  50 Ç of  this  tranflation.  f Page  509  of  this  tranflation. 

J Page  514  of  this  tranflation.  § Page  518  of  this  tranflation. 

1|  Page  518  of  this  tranflation. 
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Sur  le  revers  de  la  montagne  qui  ter-  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mountain, 
mine,  vers  l'orient,  l’ancienne  enceinte  d’  which  terminates  towards  the  wejl,  the 
Antinoë  l’on  difiingue  une  grande  quan-  ancient  enclofure  of  Antinoe,  you  difiinguifi) 
tite  d’ouvertures.  P.  50.  a confiderable  number  of  openings.  P.  44*. 

Here  the  learned  geographer  has  again  corre6ted  a blunder  in  his  author. 
In  the  next  patfage  he  dilplays  his  knowledge  as  a Teaman. 


Des  fculptures  ornoient  fa  poupe.  Sans 
fa  mâture  la  même  que  celle  des  autres  bâ- 
timens  du  Nil,  c’eft-à-dire  à voiles  latines, 
on  l’auroit  pris  pour  une  corvette.  P.  55. 


Its  poop  was  ornamented  with  fculpture. 
But  for  its  majl,  like  the  other  veffels  of 
the  Nile,  that  is  to  fay,  with  its  fails  in 
the  form  of  hairs'  ears,  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a corvette.  P.  49  t. 


Percnoptères.  P.  61. 


Percnoptcres.  P.  55 


For  this  new  name  of  the  aquiline  vulture,  Englifh  ornithologies  are 
indebted  to  Henry  Hunter,  D.D. 


Je  venois  d’avoir  une  preuve  évidente.  I was  going  to  have  an  evident  proof. 

P.83.  P.  74  §• 

La  paftèque  ou  melon  d’eau.  P.  101.  The  pafleca,  or  water-melon.  P.  90  Jj. 


The  Englifh  botanift  is  obliged  to  the  learned  divine  for  this  new  deno- 
mination of  the  water-melon. 


L’on  y trouvoit  de  petits  abricots.  On  Tou  find  there  fmall  apricots.  They  are 
les  fait  fécher,  enfuite  cuire  avec  des  vi-  called  mifchmifch.  They  dry  them , and 
andes.  Ce  mets,  qui  garnit  ordinairement  afterwards  drefs  them  as  fauce  to  meats, 
la  table  des  riches,  eft  un  des  meilleurs  qui  Thefe  difhes , which  ufually  garnifh  the  ta- 
fortent  des  cuifines  égyptiennes.  P.  101.  blés  of  the  rich,  are  of  the  beft  fort  which 

come  from  Egyptian  kitchens.  P.  90  <([. 

In  the  preceding  paffage  the  Doctor  has  difplayed  at  once  his  purity  of 
ftylc,  and  his  fkill  in  the  culinary  art. 

Le  lépreux  de  Tahta  étoit  un  propriétaire  The  leper  at  Tahta  was  a gentleman  quite 
dans  l’aifance.  P.  118.  at  his  eafe.  P.  105**. 

Probably  a relation  of  the  Tripoline  gentleman  that  killed  Buonaparte. 

* Page  520  of  this  tranfiation.  f Page  523  of  this  tranfiation. 

t Page  527  of  this  tranfiation.  § Page  539  of  this  tranfiation. 

t!  Page  550  of  this  tranllation.  Page  549  of  this  tranfiation. 

**  Page  559  of  this  tranfiation. 
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Le  curé  des  Coptes  Catholiques  avoit  la  The  curé  of  the  Catholic  Copts  had  the 
complaifance  de  m’indiquer  les  chofes  cu-  complaifance  to  point  out  to  me  the  cu- 
rieufes  d’Echmimm  et  de  fes  environs.  Ce  riofities  of  Echmimm  and  its  environs, 
bon-homme  me  conduifit  chez  lui — ct  brave  This  good  man  conduced  me  to  his  habita- 
Copte.  P.  142,  143.  tion — this  valiant  Copht.  P.  126*. 

Sonnini  does  not  deferibe  the  Coptic  priefts  as  men  of  valour  ; but 
Dr.  Hunter,  probably  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth,  has  added  courage  to  the 
virtues  of  this  Coptic  cure.  For  myfelf,  being  merely  a tranflator  of  Sonnini, 
I have  rendered  ce  bon  homme — this  inojfenfve  man  ; and  ce  brave  Copte — this 
worthy  Copt. 

Les  milans  fe  tiennent  en  troupes  fur  le  The  kites  form  tbemfelves  into  companies 
bord  de  l’eau  pour  attendre  le  poilfon  au  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  waiting  for  the 
pafiàge.  P.  166.  fijhes  of  pajfage.  P.  147  +. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  learned  ichthyologift  had  informed  his 
readers  which  are  the  jijhes  of  pajfage  that  vilit  the  Nile. 


La  difformité  de  toutes  fes  parties.  P.  185.  The  deformity  of  its  parts.  P.  164^;. 

The  following  paffage  difplays  at  once  correctnefs  and  elegance  unex- 
ampled. 


Je  fus  long-temps  avant  de  pouvoir  en 
obtenir  des  renfeignemens.  Ils  s’occupoi- 
ent  à faire  taire,  à coups  de  poings  les 
matelots.  Enfin  une  décharge  de  fufils 
nous  débarrafîa  bientôt  d’une  vifite  trop 
importune.  P.  19  t. 

S’agiffoit-il  de  faigner  ? C’etoit  bien 
autre  cérémonie.  P.  234. 


It  was  a long  time  before  I was  able  to 
fettle  the  counterfigns.  They  employed  them - 
felves  in  fopping  the  mouths  of  the  Jailors 
with  fify-cuffs.  At  laft,  a difeharge  of 
mufketry  very  foon  freed  us  from  a vifit  too 
impertinent.  P.  169  §. 

Was  it  expedient  to  let  blood?  Oht 
this  was  altogether  another  ceremony. 
P.  2o6||. 


The  introduction  of  the  Irith  sjopwvricriç  Oh  ! adds  inexpreffible  force  and 
beauty  to  this  paffage. 
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* Page  572  of  this  tranfiation. 
J Page  597  of  this  tranfiation. 
|1  Page  625  of  this  tranfiation. 


f Page  586  of  this  tranfiation. 
§ Page  600  of  this  tranfiation. 
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L’huile  du  séfame.  Elle  ne  paflcra  ja- 
mais chez  les  Européens  que  pour  propre 
à brûler  et  à faire  des  fritures — la  manipu- 
lation des  huiles.  P.  256. 

Mallum  PoCtor  vint  me  féliciter  de  ce 
que  j’avois  eu  le  bon  efprit  de  renoncer  au 
voyage — il  fut  venu  me  faire  la  même  con- 
fidence fur  fon  compte,  dans  la  vue  d’ob- 
tenir quelque  nouveau  préfent.  P.  284. 

Je  trouvai  quelques  charanfons  de  dix 
lignes  de  tour.  P.  319. 


The  oil  of  fefame.  Europeans  will  never 
confider  it  for  any  other  ufc  than  to  employ 
in  the  la?np  and  the  frying-pan — the  man's  - 
pulation  of  oils.  P.  225  *. 

Mallum  Poétor  called  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  good  fortune , in  having  given  up  the 
journey — he  would  have  told  the  fef-fame 
ftory  of  the  other,  with  a view  to  extract 
fome  frelh  prefent  out  of  me.  P.  248 1. 

I difeovered  fome  weevils  about  ten  lines 
in  length.  P.  280  J. 


This,  I have  no  doubt,  is  a very  juft  correction  of  Sonnini  in  entomology. 


LTn  bâtiment  du  nombre  de  ceux  defiinés 
à la  caravane.  P.  368. 


A vefiel  of  the  number  of  thofe  appro- 
priated to  fupply  caravans.  P.  323  §. 


Thus,  from  the  title-page  to  the  very  laft  paragraph  of  the  work,  does 
the  DoCtor  continue  his  improvements.  Thefe  Levant  coafting  veftels,  which 
are  called  caravans,  he,  no  doubt  very  properly,  fuppofes  to  be  folely 
appropriated  to  fupply  caravans. 


I now  bid  the  learned  DoCtor  adieu,  hoping  that  I may  foon  have 
an  opportunity  of  again  admiring  his  unrivalled  excellence.  I flatter  myfelf 
that  he  will  one  day  favour  the  world  with  an  improved  Encyclopecdia,  or, 
at  leaft,  a new  Syjlema  Nature.  He,  indeed,  may  boaft  of  his  well-earned 
laurels  ; but  for  my  part,  I muft  not  forget  the  paftage  in  feripture  which  he 
fo  pertinently  quotes  ||  : “ Let  not  him  who  putteth  on  his  harness 
**  boast  as  he  that  taketii  it  off.” 

* Page  638  of  this  tranflation.  f Page  656  of  this  tranflation. 

f Page  677  of  this  tranflation.  § Page  706  of  this  tranflation. 
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A 

A ji  dalla,  chief  of  the  Bedouin  robbers,  346, 

AbiJus,  un  ancient  Egyptian  city,  518. 

Jlhnoub,  a large  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  602. 

Ahouamer , village  in  Bahira,  319. 

Abot/kt'llor , village  in  Lower  Egypt,  upon  the  fite  of  an- 
cient Therenuthis,  376. 

Aboufcda,  a chain  of  mountains  on  the  call  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a refort  for  banditti,  521. 

Aboukir,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Canopus,  133.  A fmall 
village,  224.  Lts  roadfLad,  ib.  Its  governor,  230. 
Its  cattle,  ib.  Riot  concerning  the  pyramid  which  the 
author  had  there  purchaled,  305. 

Aboulkaoi,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  378. 

Abou-mamlour,  a mofque  near  Rofletta,  235.  View  of  this 
diftrift,  Plates  FI  and  XXFIII. 

Aiounefchabe , a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  374, 

Aboufir,  fuft  landfall  of  the  cosft  of  Egypt,  61.  Defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  ib. 

Abou/ige,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  ancient  Abo- 
tis,  678. 

AbyJJinia , projefit  of  a journey  into,  492.  494.  540.  Obliged 
to  be  abandoned,  543. 

Acacia,  yellow-flowered,  203.  The  real  acacia  grows  in 
Egypt,  03d.  There  produces  the  gum-Arabic,  ib.  Is 
uieful  in  ledoring  to  fertility  thofe  lands  which  have 
been  long  neglected,  637. 

Areola,  a flfh  of  Malta*  called  by  the  French  thon  blanc 
(white  tunny),  42. 

Adanfon , inteipreter  at  Alexandria,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated naturalift,  his  interefting  qualities,  120.  His 
fatal  adventure,  121. 

Adventure,  a pleafant  one  with  the  commandant  at  Cette, 
13. 

Africa,  variety  of  beings  there  found,  97.  An  almoft  vir- 
gin country  in  regard  to  difcoveties,  ib.  Projeft  of  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
98. 

Agriculture,  firft  inditution  of  nations,  137. 

Alabafter  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  46.  Various  opinions  re- 
fpefiling  its  nature,  47.  Anecdote  on  this  fubjeft,  ib. 
Its  form  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ib.  Its  colour,  48. 

Alagtaga.  See  Jerbo. 

Alct-Achmet,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  381. 

Alexander,  his  memory  Rill  revered  by  the  Egyptians,  124. 

Alexandria,  marks  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  the 
offing,  62.  Defcription  of  its  two  ports,  ib.  Its  light- 
houfe,  63,  Frequent  ffiipwrecks  in  the  new  port,  ib. 
Built  by  Alexander,  64.  Dinocrates,  the  architeft  em- 
ployed on  this  occalion,  ib.  Ancient  Alexandria,  its 
ruins,  65.  Modern  Alexandria,  67.  Its  houfes,  68. 
Its  ftreets,  ib.  Its  population,  69,  The  inhabitants 
Bawl  rather  than  I'peak,  ib.  They  run  rather  than  walk, 
70.  Thur  cliarafkt,  rt.  Languages  there  fuoken,  74. 


Its  rubbiffi,  ib.  Its  walls  built  by  the  Arabs,  7 6.  Its 
canal,  87.  312.  Its  ancient  fituation,  86.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  culture  of  its  environs,  88.  Inquie- 
tude of  the  Europeans  refident  there,  124.  Its  com- 
merce, 125.  Departure  from  Alexandria,  130. 

Alguan,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  378.  .Great  number  of 
pigeon-houfes  to  be  feen  there,  the  ffiape  of  which  is 
reprel'ented  in  Plate  Fill.  There  are  ruins  in  its  en- 
virons, 378. 

Ali  Pry,  his  meafures  of  police  during  his  government  in 
Egypt,  390.  Had  conceived  the  projeft  of  being  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  430.  He 
would  have  accompliffied  his  delign  had  he  not  fallen 
a viftim  to  treafon,  431.  Stories  related  of  him  in  Eu- 
rope, ib.  His-  hiftory,  ib. 

Aloes,  30. 

wood  ferves  to  perfume  tobacco,  159. 

Alps,  maritime,  their  appearance,  21. 

Alquifoux,  teffelated  ore  of  lead,  with  the  powder  of  which 
the  Egyptian  women  dye  their  eye-brows,  & c.  170. 

Amba  Bijhdi,  convent  of  Copts  in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  368. 
The  author  refutes  to  enter  it,  ib. 

Amba  Monguar,  another  convent  in  the  fame  defert,  368. 

Ameroufs,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Anchor  of  the  boats  of  Upper  Egypt,  611. 

Anchorites,  their  portrait,  419. 

Animals,  domeftic,  in  Egypt,  are  the  tamed  in  the  world. 
189.  Rcafon  of  the  gentlenefs  of  their  difpofition,  ib. 
Carnivorous  animals  aie  very  fierce  in  Egypt,  605. 

Antelopes  go  in  numerous  herds,  308.  335. 

Antinoopolis,  built  by  Adrian  in  honour  of  Antinous,  517. 
Its  ancient  fplendour,  518.  Defcription  of  its  ruins,  ib. 
Superb  triumphal  arch  dill  exiding  there,  Plate  XXL 
Its  catacombs,  520. 

Apollinis  Parva , now  called  Kous,  616. 

Apples,  fmall  and  badin  Egypt,  557.  574. 

Apricots  cultivated  in  Egypt,  549.  600. 

Aqueduct  of  Old  Cairo,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  the  cadlc  of  Cairo,  502. 

Arabic  burning.  See  Burning. 

Arabs,  journey  of  the  author  to  a camp  of,  near  SioUt, 
427-_ 

Area  Nom  the  tethys),  ffiell-fifh  at  Malta,  49. 

Ajfts,  very  handtome  in  the  Ead,  450.  A comparifon  of 
them  with  thofe  of  Europe,  451.  The  only  bead  on 
which  Europeans  are  allowed  to  ride  at  Cairo,  ib.  Rode 
hkewife  by  the  women,  ib.  Have  as  much  vigour  as 
beauty,  452.  Manner  of  faddling,  bridling,  and  dreff- 
ing  them,  ib.  They  are  an  objeft  of  luxury,  454.  Con- 
fiderable  avanie  which  they  occafioncd  the  French  mer- 
chants, ib.  The  ancient  Egyptians  held  them  in  abhor- 
rence, ib.  Conjectures  on  the  fubjeft,  ib.  & feq. 

Atnlante,  name  of  tire  frigate  on  board  of  which  the  author 
embarks,  16.  The  company  he  tfiere  meets  with,  ib. 

5 a ï Difficulty 
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Difficulty  in  accommodating  the  paffcngers,  ib.  Some 
of  them  leave  the  fhip,  35. 

A'fieh,  formerly  Aphroditopolis,  508. 

Atl'e,  fpecies  of  large  tamarifk,  247.  A defcription  of  it, 
Piute  III.  Fig.  2.  Its  galnuts,  ib.  Its  wood,  ib.  At 
Zaidi  el  Baramous,  357. 

Augujle,  interpreter  at  Alexandria,  his  excellent  qualities, 
121. 

B 

BAGARIA,  a diftrift  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  29.  Its 
allurements,  30. 

Bahira,  a country  in  Egypt,  321.  Beauty  and  fertility  of 
its  plains,  330. 

Bahrirn,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  which  there  are 
fome  veffiges  of  an  ancient  city,  383. 

Bala  rue,  hot  waters  ef,  13. 

Balia},  a commercial  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  a 
great  deal  of  earthen-ware  is  manufaflured,  602. 

Bamia,  an  efculent  plant  in  Egypt,  246. 

B.viana-tree,  32.  Cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Roffetta, 
245.  Is  not  known  beyond  Cairo,  ib. 

Banks  of  the  Nile,  near -Cairo,  371.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
51c. 

Bardacl,  a fort  of  veffel  made  of  dried  earth,  in  which 
water  is  cooled,  253.  Is  made  at  Mmiet,  515. 

BarJis,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  fite  of  Ptolemais, 
529.  Plains  that  furround  it,  ib. 

Bargains,  manner  of  concluding  them,  304. 

Barley,  the  common  food  of  horfes  in  Egypt,  395.  This 
method  of  feeding  them  is  deferving  of  imitation,  ib. 

Barjtrn,  a beautiful  variety  of  trefoil,  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
151. 

Basjoura,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  582.  The  kiafehef 
takes  poffeffion  of  the  author’s  boat,  ib. 

Bafe,  name  of  hemp  in  Egypt,  552. 

Bafiia,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  22. 

Baftides,  name  given  in  the  fouihern  departments  of  France 
to  fmall  country-houfes,  1 7. 

Baths.  Defcription  of  the  baths  at  Cairo,  498.  A com- 
panion of  them  with  thofe  of  the  Romans,  499.  Fre- 
quented by  the  women,  who  there  make  parties  of  plea- 
fure,  500.  Baths  of  Siout,  548. 

Bayatte,  a fpecies  of  filurus,  475.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  z.  De- 
fcription of  it,  ib.  Grows  to  a great  fize  without  im- 
proving in  flavour,  576. 

Beans,  cover  the  fields  in  Egypt,  322.  Were  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ib. 

Bears,  formerly  held  facred  in  Egypt,  6@9-  Pliny  aflerts 
that  there  were  none  in  that  country,  ib.  ; and  the  au- 
thor is  inclined  to  that  opinion,  610. 

Bebe',  a large  village  inUpper  Egypt,  313. 

Bedouins,  1 3 3.  233.  Their  camps,  303.  Their  tents, 
311.  Plate  VU.  Their  hofpitality,  3 r 7.  322.  The 
fimplicity  of  their  manners,  318.  Their  women,  ib. 
Their  make  ; their  phyfiognomy,  319.  Difference  be- 
tween them,  ib.  Singular  opinion  of  one  of  their  tribes, 
ib.  Generality  of  one  of  their  chiefs  towards  the  au- 
thor, 369,  373.  Comparifon  of  the  manners  of  the  Be- 
douins with  thofe  of  civilized  nations,  ib.  Their  habits, 
390.  Political  refleftions  upon  their  exiflence  in  Egypt, 
ib. 

Bee-eaters  in  Upper  Egypt,  their  habits,  672.  Their  ar- 
rival in  Egypt,  703. 

Behane,  a confiderable  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  670. 

Bengali,  a bird,  89. 

Benfouef,  a fmall  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  512.  Carpets 
manufk&ured  there  $ its  plains  are  fertile  and  tailing,  ib. 


Benihaffan,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  686. 

Benni,  a fifh  of  the  Nile,  476.  Error  into  which  Mr. 
Bruce  has  fallen  on  this  fuojeft,  ib.  Defcription  of  it, 
477.  Plate  XV.  Fig.  3.  Is  probably  the  lepidotos  ot 
the  ancients,  477.  Common  in  the  Nile,  505. 

Betdrifge',  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  506. 

Bergeronnettes , a fpecies  of  wagtail,  18.  57.  213. 

Berfk,  a village  in  Bahira,  321. 

Berthout-Van-Berchem,  the  younger,  a learned  naturalift, 
108.  His  letter  concerning  the  true  nomenclature  of 
the  jerbo,  109.  The  author’s  anfwer  to  that  letter, 
1 12. 

Bt/iiality  is  not  uncommon  in  Upper  Egypt,  162. 

Beys.  Continual  diflenfions  between  the  Beys  in  Egypt, 
290.  427.  Opprefs  the  people  with  their  violent  extor- 
tions, 42S.  The  people  take  no  part  in  their  frequent 
combats,  of  which  Cairo  itfelf  is  often  the  theatre,  ib. 

Biban,  a town  in  Bahira,  329.  Fair  kept  there,  ib. 

Birds  appear  to  fuffer  from  the  heat  in  the  fouth  of 
Egypt,  410. 

, aquatic,  feem  lefs  common  in  Egypt  during  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile,  693. 

of  paffage,  57.  702.  Small  ones  hailing  the  return 

of  the  fun,  after  the  heavy  rains  in  the  environs  of  Rof- 
fetta, 276. 

■ of  prey,  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Roffetta,  279. 

. Defcription  and  habits  of  a particular  fpecies,  278. 

of  the  defert,  333. 

Blackbirds,  migratory  in  Egypt,  232.  234. 

Blongios,  bird,  17. 

Blowing  the  nofe  is  reckoned  unpolite  in  the  Eaft,  160. 

Boghafs,  or  ftrait,  name  of  the  bar  that  croffes  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  126.  Its  dangers,  ib.  That  of  the  branch 
of  Roffetta,  233. 

Boar , wild,  in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  348.  The  fpecies, 
in  all  probability,  is  different  from  that  of  Europe,  ib. 
The  Mahometans  and  Copts  do  not  ufe  it  as  food,  349. 
Is  probably  the  African  wild  boar  of  Buffon,  ib. 

Bole  of  Mal  ta,  42. 

Bolti,  a fifli  of  the  Nile,  474.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  1.  De- 
fcription of  it,  ib. 

Bones,  petrified,  in  the  library  at  Malta,  39. 

Bomfaceio,  le  Bocche  di,  a lirait  between  Corfica  and  Sardi- 
nia, 23.  The  fea  generally  rough  in  this  {Irait,  ib. 

Boriis,  a phyfician  at  Cette,  was  in  pofleffion  of  a fecret 
for  prelervirig  fifh  in  a fuperior  manner,  13. 

Boulac , a town  on  rhe  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  417.  Buffle  in  its  harbour,  497. 

Bour-Edgiatt,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Bouri,  a fifh  which  afeends  the  Nile,  and  is  there  the  fpecie* 
of  mullet,  from  the  roe  of  which  botargo  is  made,  416, 
Plate  XVI.  Fig.  3. 

Bourde,  a fmall  copper  coin,  282. 

Boumoufs,  a kind  of  cloak  without  feams,  worn  by  the 
Moors,  449. 

Boufch,  a commercial  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  51 1. 

Boujferath,  a village  near  Roffetta,  inhabited  by  robbers, 
256. 

Bruce,  a celebrated  Englifh  traveller,  366.  Doubts  raifed 
refpefling  the  reality  of  his  travels,  and  proofs  that 
the  author  has  obtained  for  that  point,  ib.  Refleftions 
thereon,  367. 

Brydone,  an  Englifh  traveller,  has  amufed  himfelf  at  the 
expenfe  of  a Frenchwoman  that  kept  an  inn  at  Pa- 
lermo, 27.  Has  unfeafonably  extended  his  jokes  to  all 
Frenchwomen,  ib.  Errors  into  which  he  has  fallen 
refpefling  the  order  of  Malta,  40. 

Buffaloes.  The  female  yields  very  good  milk,  248.  More 

numerous 
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numerous  in  Egypt  than  oxen,  ib.  Lefs  wild  than 
elfewhere,  ib.  Are  of  an  uniform  colour,  249.  Are 
bad  eating,  ib.  Fond  of  the  water,  250.  Swim  with 
great  facility,  ib. 

Bttffon , portrait  of,  10. 

Buffionites,  49. 

Bugs,  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  62 r. 

Buonaparte , the  rival  of  Alexander,  takes  pofleflion  of 
Alexandria,  78. 

Burials  in  Egypt,  329.  372.  383. 

Burning , Arabic,  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
cauterization  by  fire,  533. 

c 

CABINET  of  curiofities  at  Malta,  39. 

Cairo,  the  firft  journey  made  thither  by  the  author,  140. 
Difagreeable  life  led  there  by  the  Europeans,  ib.  The 
author  affirmes  the  drel's  of  the  country,  141.  A de- 
fcription of  that  city,  419.  Luxury  of  the  men  in  power, 
and  mifery  of  the  people,  420.  The  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  are  there  equally  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  ib. 
Its  barbarous  inhabitants,  ib.  The  city  is  divided 
into  feveral  quarters,  fliut  by  gates,  42t.  The  French 
conful  is  withdrawn  from  Cairo,  458.  Its  houfes,  ib. 
Its  extent,  459.  Its  canal,  460.  Its  trade,  465»  Its 
government,  424.  Old  Cairo,  the  ancient  Babylon, 
5°i- 

Caméléons  are  met  with  near  Alexandria,  92.  Particulars 
concerning  this  fpecies  of  reptile,  ib. 

Camelopard,  97. 

Camels,  no  Teal  ones  in  Egypt,  that  is,  with  two  bunches 
on  the  back,  312. 

Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  133. 

Canopus,  now  Aboukir,  133.  224.  Its  ruins,  227.  Plaie 
IV.  Its  luxury,  229.  Its  decline,  ib. 

Capuchins,  convent  of,  at  Palermo,  31.  Curious  cavern 
there  fhèwn,  in  which  the  dead  were  preferved,  dreffed 
in  the  habits  of  the  order,  and  Handing  ereft,  ib. 

Carabus  apterus,  an  infeft  found  in  the  fands  of  the  defert, 
239- 

Caravane.  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  coafting  trade 
carried  on  by  the  French  vefffels  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  Turks,  and  which  was  a fource 
of  riches  to  commerce,  and  a nurfery  for  fearnen,  707. 

Caravans  of  Nubia,  540.  Preparations  made  by  the 
author  at  Siout,  to  fet  off  with  one  of  thele  caravans, 
ib.  Error  of  Mr.  Bruce  refpe&ing  them,  544.  Mer- 
chandife  they  bring  to  Cairo,  <45. 

Caravanfaries  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  145. 

Carouffe.  See  Lupus,  a fifh. 

Carthamus,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  510.  Is  one  of  the  mod 
produftive  articles  of  culture  in  that  country,  511. 
The  author  cultivates  this  plant  in  the  department 
where  he  refides,  ib. 

Cajlle  of  the  women.  See  Si.  Macarius. 

of  Cairo,  448. 

Caffs,  its  coral  manufaftories,  12.  Its  wine,  lb. 

Catacombs,  defcription  of  thofe  at  Malta,  43.  Defcription 
of  thofe  at  Alexandria,  90. 

Catholics  at  Tahta,  556.  Perfecuted  by  the  other  Copts, 
ib.  Very  numerous  at  Echmimm,  570.  Their  opinion 
of  the  monks  of  Europe,  ib.  Are  numerous  at  Néguadé, 
603. 

Cats,  are  liked  by  the  Muffulmans,  185.  Were  held  in 
veneration  in  ancient  Egypt,  ib.  There  are  fome  in 
all  the  houfes  in  Egypt,  186.  Comparifon  of  thefe  cats 
with  thofe  of  our  country,  187.  A beautiful  fhe-cat 
kept  by  the  author,  ib. 


Caverns,  or  grottoes,  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt,  520, 
521.  Defcription  of  thofe  at  Siout,  525.  Stones  con- 
cerning them,  ib.  The  real  motive  for  making  thefe 
excavations,  526. 

Cauterization  by  fire,  is  one  of  the  general  remedies  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  phyficiaus,  533.  Peculiarities 
on  this  fubjeft,  ib. 

Cemeteries,  placed  without  the  enclofures  of  habitations, 
258.  A defcription  of  them,  ib. 

Certgo,  an  ifland  in  the  Egæan  lea,  57. 

Cerigotto,  a rock  near  the  ifland  of  Cerigo,  57. 

Chaffinches  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  213. 

Chryfomela,  a beautiful  fpecies  found  at  Echmimm,  576. 

Circumcijion  of  the  men  appears  necefiary  in  hot  countries, 
263.  Circumcilion  of  the  women  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ib.  Has  been  tranfmitted  to  the 
prefent  Egyptians,  ib.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  fubjeft  are  miftaken,  264.  The  author  con- 
trived to  have  an  operation  of  this  nature  performed  in 
his  apartments  at  RofiTetta,  265.  Manner  of  perform- 
ing it,  266.  A lingular  excrefcence  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
women  of  Egyptian  origin,  2C6.  It  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  real  or  fuppofed  apron  of  the  female  Hot- 
tentots, ib.  Conjettures  on  this  fubjett,  267.  Cere- 
mony of  circumcifion,  465.  537. 

Citta  Veachia,  an  ancient  city  at  Malta,  41,  Ric.hnefs  of 
its  cathedral,  ib.  From  the  top  of  its  fpire,  Mount  Etna 
is  difcernible,  ib. 

Citrons  are  common  in  the  gardens  in  Egypt,  282. 

Citruls,  or  water-melons,  one  of  the  moft  abundant  articles 
of  culture  in  Egypt,  where  there  is  a conliderable  con- 
furhption  of  them,  550.  Varieties  of  them,  550.  574.- 
Rafts  are  made  of  them  for  defeending  the  Nile,  585. 
How  cultivated,  602. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  78.  Cleopatra’s  baths  at  Alex- 
andria, ib.  Cleopat' a’s  needle,  ib.  Plate  I. 

Coa/l  of  Egypt,  between  Aboukir  and  Rofletta,  134., 

Coffee,  manner  of  preparing  it  in  Egypt,  162.  Mocha 
coffee,  its  price  on  its  arrival  in  Upper  Egypt,  617. 
Is  mixed  at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Marfeilles, 
with  common  coffee,  ib.  It  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
procure  it  unadulterated  at  Paris,  ib.  The  author 
brought  fome  from  Egypt,  ib. 

Coffee-houfes  in  Egypt,  1 60. 

Coffee-tree,  its  culture,  according  to  Maillet,  has  often 
been  in  vain  attempted  in  Egypt,  397.  Would  pro- 
bably lucceed  there,  ib. 

Colocajia,  a fpecies  of  arum,  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten 
in  Egypt,  284. 

Conful.  AflalTination  of  the  French  conful  at  Alexandria, 
71,  et  feq. 

Convent  of  the  Pulley,  523. 

Converfazioni,  affemblies  in  Sicily,  26. 

Coots,  134.  219. 

Coptic  language,  or  language  of  the  Pharaohs,  is  no  longer 
known  by  the  Copts  of  the  prefent  day,  353. 

Copts,  defeendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  157.  Their 
charafter,  351.  Their  occupations,  547.  Their  cuf- 
toms,  548.  Have  a great  averfton  to  Europeans,  631. 

Coral.  Extra&ion  of  coral  at  La  Ciotat,  11.  An  abun- 
dant coral  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily,  33.  36.  49. 

Corn,  is  not  cultivated  in  the  foutb  of  Africa,  90.  Very 
abundant  in  Egypt,  393.  Its  culture,  394.  Its  har- 
veft,  ib.  How  threfhed,  ib.  Its  produce  in  Upper 
Egypt,  618.  Manner  of  fowing  it,  620. 

CotJIca,  coafts  of  the  ifland  of,  22. 

Corvette.  A fort  of  corvette  on  the  Nile,  523.  The  author 
goes  on  board  her,  684.  A little  conflict  takes  place  there 

between 
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between  the  author.  his  companions,  and  Tome  Muf- 
fulman  paflcngers,  685.  Confequcnces  of  this  quarrel, 
686. 

Coufli , two  rocks  near  Cerigo,  57. 

Courte fms  of  Malta,  40.  Portraits  of  thofe  of  Egypt,  574, 

Crab  of  the  Nile,  3S5. 

(nickel  of  the  fands  of  the  Defert,  24c. 

C/cvo.i'i/r.  Its  nioft  cruel  enemy  is  a fpecies  of  tortoife  of 
the  Nile,  193.  The  firft  the  author  law  was  in  the 
Nile,  above  Sahet,  S85.  Precautions  taken  by  the 
Egyptians  us  be  fecure  from  their  attacks,  when  drawing 
water  from  the  Nile,  \b.  The  Copts  imagine  that  this 
teptile  never  huits  Chriftians,  6 6 1 . It  was  a facred 
animal  in  fome  parts  of  ancient  Egypt,  661.  Very  nu- 
nrerous  in  Upper  Egypt,  ib.  Hard  to  kill,  ib.  Aftive 
in  the  water,  663.  Walks  flowly  on  land,  ib.  Depofits 
its  eggs  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ib.  The  female  in 
•copulation  is  thrown  on  her  back,  and  has  fome  diffi- 
culty in  riling  again,  ib.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebaïs 
are  not  afhamed  of  availing  themfelves  of  that  fituation, 
and  taking  the  place  of  the  male  crocodile,  ib.  Its  great 
-fecundity  would  be  a terrible  lcourge,  if  feveral  ani- 
mals did  not  devour  its  eggs  and  its  young,  ib.  Is 
-fometimes  fifty  feet  in  length,  664. 

Crows,  their  habits  in  Egypt,  3S2.  Sometimes  mix 
-with  the  ravens,  404.  Inhabit  the  houfes  at  Cairo,  4r<}, 
Are  to  be  met  with  in  Upper  Egypt,  586. 

Cube,  antique,  of  bronze,  320.  PI.  IX.  Pig.  5. 

Curlews,  135.  280.  The  green  or  Italian  curlew,  498, 

Cyperus.  A fpecies  of  cyperus  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
the  tubercles  of  which  are  eaten,  401. 

D. 

DAMANIIOUR,  capital  of  Bahira,  323.  Propofal  there  made 
to  the  author  of  fharing  all  the  treal'urcs  he  might 
difeover,  3:4.  Deleription  of  the  town,  325.  Trade 
in  cotton  there  carried  on,  326.  Courtefans,  ib. 

Daman  Ifraet.  Sec  Jerbo. 

Danger  the  author  incurs  on  the  Nile  in  the  Thebaïs,  586. 

Dancing-girls  at  Cairo,  461. 

Date-tree,  198.  The  moft  propagated  of  any  tree  in 
Egypt,  400.  With  its  fruit  ate  made  loavesfor  the  journies 
of  the  caravans,  ib.  Manner  of  climbing  the  date- 
trees,  ib.  With  its  bark  are  made  ropes  and  boats’  fails, 
40c.  The  ftalk  of  its  leaves  ferves  for  javelins  in  the 
excrcifes  of  the  Mamalûks  and  Arabs,  ib,  Its  fruit  is 
alfo  eaten  before  it  is  ripe,  551.  In  Upper  Egypt  its 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  June,  636  Shape  of 
the  pleafant  bowers  in  fome  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  635. 

Datyls,  fhell-fifh  common  at  Malta,  49. 

Dead.  Care  taken  of  the  dead  in  Egypt,  257,  Religious 
duties  paid  to  them,  ib. 

Deir  Ettin,  monaftery  of  the  Eigs,  694. 

Delta,  deleription  of  it,  138.  216.  235. 

Den 'era,  a town  in  Thebaïs,  near  the  ruins  of  Tentyris, 
589.  Beauty  of  its  foil,  ib.  The  relldent  Emir  a civil 
and  intelligent  man,  590.  Temple  of  Ills,  in  perfeél 
prefervation,  591 . Dcfcription  uf  it,  592,  and  Plate  XXI l. 
Singular  figures  there  feen,  59;,  et  Jeq.  and  Plates  XXI 1 1. 
XX IE.  XXE.  XXEI.  An  explanation  of  them,  ib. 
Brightncfs  of  the  colours  there  employed,  598.  Its 
dimenfions,  ib.  The  inhabitants  had  built  a village  on 
its  roof,  ib.  Devaftation  which  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Mamalûks  endeavoured  there  to  commit,  599.  Its  poli- 
tico badly  known  by  Mr.  Bruce,  601.  The  author  vifits 
it  a fécond  time,  668. 

Denominations  by  which  the  Africans  defignate  thofe  who 
J»ve  any  remarkable  features,  284,  285. 


DentJcheU , a village  in  Bahira,  327.  Etymology  of  its 
name,  ib. 

Deme,  a city  in  Africa,  upon  the  cuaft  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 60. 

Dervfrh,  an  Arabic  prince  in  Upper  Egypt,  58t.  Vifit 
the  author  makes  him,  ib.  Elis  character,  ib.  His  gar- 
dens, 582. 

Defert  near  Rofietta,  234.  Defert  of  Libya,  330.  De- 
ieription  of  it,  ib.  Defert  of  Nitria,  or  of  St.  Maca- 
rius, 290.  Preparations  for  travelling  thither,  ib. 

Dew  copious  in  the  Defeit,  333. 

Diamond,  a rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  port  of  Alex- 
andria, 63. 

Dimitchi,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Difeafes,  Three  divifions  of  them  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 530.  Difeafes  putrid  and  inflammatory,  239.  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin  common  in  Egypt,  ib.  Venereal  dif- 
eafes very  common  in  Egypt,  260.  Method  of  cure 
there  ufed,  629.  674. 

Difordcs  of  the  eyes  ; fmgular  remedy  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  373. 

Dogs,  of  Malta,  56.  Dogs  of  Genoa,  ib.  Dogs  of  Egypt,  182, 
Are  abhorred  by  the  Mahometans,  ib.  The  ftreets  of 
Egypt  lwarm  with  them,  ib.  They  lead  a wretched 
life,  183.  Are  never  there  attacked  by  the  hydropho- 
bia, ib.  Their  manner  of  living  together,  184.  Were 
held  in  great  veneration  in  ancient  Egypt,  185.  Species 
of  (hepherd’s  dog  kept  in  Upper  Egypt,  586.  Have  a 
very  weak  voice,  ib. 

Dolomieux,  Citizen,  a diftinguifhed  literary  character,  41. 

Doum,  fpecies  of  palm-tree  in  Thebaïs,  559.  Defciiption 
of  it  ; its  fruits  ; its  properties,  557.  580. 

Dourra,  a fpecies  of  large  millet,  206. 

Dragon-flies,  214.  Are  frequent  in  Upper  Egypt,  684. 

Drogucman.  Affaffination  of  the  Dutch  drogueman  at 
Aleppo,  72.  Jew  drogueman  at  Aboukir,  224.  His  ci- 
vility, 225.  The  difficulties  he  meets  with,  226.  His 
houle,  ib.  His  anxiety  refpefting  the  author,  305, 

Dromedaries,  races  of,  in  Egypt,  312.  Utility  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, 313.  Intelligent,  ib.  Vindiftive,  ib.  Their  tem- 
perance, 314.  Their  fpeed,  ib.  Do  not  didike  hortes 
or  afles,  ib.  Manner  Of  driving  them,  315.  Their 
fleffi  eonfidered  as  a delicacy,  316.  Were  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  animals  held  facred  in  ancient  Egypt,  ib. 
Their  number  and  price,  ib.  Their  hair  is  an  article  of 
trade,  317.  Their  dung,  when  dried,  is  the  common 
fuel,  ib.  Manner  of  making  them  go  through  the 
fmalleft  apertures,  347. 

Dfgedie,  a village  near  Rofietta,  where  grew  feveral  patches 
of  vines,  237. 

Duels,  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  206.  Liberty  to  take  them 
fainted  out,  ib.  Are  found  in  eonfidcrable  flights  upon 
the  natron  lakes,  368  ; and  alio  upon  the  Nile,  377.  379. 
Their  habits,  381.  Are  likewife  to  be  met  with  in  Upper 
EsyP‘>  5C7-  5H- 

Dyfentery,  2S9, 

E 

EARTH,  Maltefe,  or  terra  benedifta  Sands  Pauli,  and  like, 
wile  terra  Jigillata,  its  properties,  which  aie  more 
founded  on  the  ciedulity  of  the  Maltefe  than  on 
reality,  42. 

Earth-eaters.  The  author  travels  with  a Turk  who  ate 
earth,  679.  This  dilbrder  appears  to  be  l'preud  through- 
out all  Africa.  680. 

Earthquake  at  Nfcguade,  42  T. 

Eating,  Difgufting  tnat)n,er  in  whifh  the  Egyptians  eat, 

2*2-  5+S 


Ecltmhnm. 
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JSvhtmmtn,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  5 66.  Defcription  of 
it,  570.  Stands  upon  the  fite  of  an  ancient  city,  571. 
Fragment  of  antiquity  (fill  to  be  feen  there,  572.  In 
former  times  Panopolis,  573.  Ancient  molque  (hewn 
there  by  the  Copts,  ib.  Fertility  and  beauty  of  its 
plains,  ib.  Its  courtefans,  574. 

Eel  of  the  Nile,  facred  in  ancient  Egypt,  274.  Is  not 
pernicious,  ib  Differences  between  it  and  thole  of  Eu- 
rope, ib.  Is  alfo  caught  above  Cairo,  509. 

Egrets , a fpecies  of  heron  very  common  in  Egypt,  217. 
Improperly  taken  for  the  ibis,  218.  Common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  505.  507.  586. 

Egypt,  its  limits  undetermined  on  (he  fide  of  Libya,  60.  Its 
low  coafts,  6 r , et  feq.  Their  appearance  from  the 
offing,  ib.  Its  climate,  254,  et  J'eq.  Its  fertility,  392. 
When  become  a French  colony,  it  will  (hine  with  new 
luftre,  397.  Succinff  account  of  the  principal  events 
which  have  flgnalized  the  frequent  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  Auguf- 
tus  till  the  conqueft  of  Selim,  425.  Exceffive  heat  in 
Upper  Egypt,  51 1.  579.  Its  nature,  and  its  limits  to 
the  fouth,  604.  Its  fertility,  635.  The  author  quits 
Egypt,  706. 

Egypt,  Upper.  The  author’s  departure  for  that  country, 
496.  Rapid  fketch  of  it,  ib. 

Egyptians,  are  unacquainted  with  the  fweets  of  love,  163. 
Almoft  all  afflifted  with  cecity,  or  diforders  in  the  eyes, 
260.  A brutal  and  barbarous  race,  623. 

Elba,  ifland  of,  its  mines  of  iron  and  loadftone  ; its  forges, 
21,  22. 

Electricity,  not  fo  (Irong  in  Egypt  as  in  Europe,  479. 

El  Bab,  or  the  Gate,  a dangerous  reach  in  the  Nile,  588. 

Elephantiajls,  a fpecies  of  leprofy  in  Lower  Egypt,  260. 

Ernbabe,  a village  oppofite  to  Boulac,  famous  for  the 
goodnefs  of  the  butter  there  made,  501. 

Emeralds  are  found  ready  cut  among  the  ruins  of  Dendera, 
<5oo. 

Englifhmen,  their  commerce  and  their  projects  in  Egypt, 
125. 

Eryjlpelas.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  author  adminifters  re- 
medies to  a violent  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  reç,. 

Etric,  a deferted  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  378. 

Etrifs,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  369.  373. 

Eunuchs.  Semiramis  is  the  firft  who  made  one,  20. 

Europeans,  they  wear  their  native  drefs  at  Alexandria,  124. 
Live  lefs  difagreeably  at  Rofletta  than  in  other  places  in 
Egypt,  139.  Called  infidels  and  dogs  by  the  Egyptian 
Muffulmans,  157.  Uneafy  and  dilagreeable  life  they 
lead  at  Cairo,  422.  Obliged  to  wear  the  oriental  habit 
and  a particular  head-drefs,  424.  Muff  flop  and  make 
way  in  a refpeélful  manner  when  they  meet  a man  in 
office,  425.  Are  confidered  as  extraordinary  beings  by 
the  Muffulmans,  683. 

Expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt  ; what  may  be  the 
refult,  397.  Was  an  idea  of  the  old  government,  398. 
Rapid  view  of  this  expedition,  695. 

F 

FACTORY,  French,  at  Alexandria,  119. 

Falcon,  defeription  of  a new  fpecies,  212. 

Farefs,  a village  in  Bahira,  327. 

Farfchout,  a fmall  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  579.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabic  prince  Dervifch,  580. 

Fauvette.  One  of  thefe  birds  flew  on  board  the  Atalante 
at  fea,  and  went  from  Malta  to  Candia  in  the  great  cabin, 
flying  about  with  the  greateft  familiarity,  57. 

Favoyana,  a (‘mail  ifland  near  Sicily,  37. 

Fellahs,  peafants  of  Egypt,  157.  Their  wretched  life,  329. 
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Felucca,  Maltefe,  a confoit  to  the  Atalante,  56. 

F'enu-greek,  common  fodder  in  Lower  Egypt,  22a.  Alfo 
eaten  by  men.  Its  different  ufes,  ib.  The  author  cul- 
tivates this  plant  at  his  houfe,  222. 

Fefhe,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  692. 

Fever,  intermittent,  very  uncommon  in  Egypt,  258. 

Fig,  Indian,  gr  prickly  pear,  30.  205. 

Fig-trees,  very  much  propagated  in  Egypt,  400.  Yield 
delicious  fruit,  ib. 

Figure,  antique,  of  a mufician,  found  at  Echmimm,  373. 
Plate  XXL  Fig.  2. 

Fijh,  prefervation  of,  13. 

Flamingo,  is  met  with  on  the  natron  lakes,  337.  Is  alfo 
feen  fometimes  on  the  Nile,  372. 

Flax,  of  very  ancient  culture  in  Egypt,  396.  A great 
quantity  of  cloths  made  thereof,  ib. 

Fleas,  a prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  infects  in  the  tents 
of  the  Bedouins,  320. 

Flics,  a vaft  number  of  them  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs, 
547.  Are  alfo  very  numerous  and  very  troublefome  in 
Upper  Egypt,  62t.  Different  fpecies  of  the  common 
fly,  ib.  Other  fpecies,  ib. 

Eog,  376. 

Fojftls  common  at  Malta,  49. 

Fou ah,  a town  in  Lower  Egypt,  387.  Formerly  boats 
came  thither  by  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  its  trade 
was  flourifliing,  388.  The  ancient  Naucratis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Metelis,  ib. 

French,  prodigious  changes  they  will  operate  in  Egypt, 
8.  397. 

Francolin,  a fpecies  of,  33. 

Frogs  make  a great  noife  in  the  ponds  in  Lower  Egypt, 
705. 

Frontignan,  vineyard  of,  13. 

Fulfil  Beladi,  a Angular  plant  of  a new  fpecies  found  at 
Za'idi  el  Baramous,  357.  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  1. 

G 

GARLIC,  no  longer  grows  in  Egypt,  483.  Is  brought 
thither  from  Syria,  ib. 

Garden  of  the  Grand  Mafter  at  Malta,  45. 

Gavoue,  a bird  common  in  the  environs  of  Toulon,  18. 

GeeJ'e,  wild,  common  in  Egypt,  379.  382.  507. 

Genoa,  put  into,  19.  Its  opera,  ib.  Female  dancers  at 
the  theatres,  ib.  Adventure  concerning  them,  ib.  De- 
parture from  that  city,  21.  Its  churches,  41. 

Germs,  veffels  by  which  the  coafting  trade  is  carried  on 
along  the  fhores  of  Egypt,  125.  Are  frequently  loft  upon 
the  Boghafs  of  Rofletta,  273. 

Ge'xiret  Ouardan,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  3 7 -• 

Geziret  el  Adsjar,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  378. 

Ge'ziret  Barracke,  a fmall  .iflot  and  village  in  Upper  Egypt, 
S°9- 

Ge'ziret  el  Dahab,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Fouah, 
388. 

Girge,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  579 

Gizah,  an  agreeable  town,  in  which  the  French  merchants 
have  a countrv-houfe.  Memphis  was  fituatctl  in  its 
environs.  Gives  its  name  to  the  Pyramids  of  Gizah, 
503. 

Glojfopetrce  of  Malta,  and  fup  rftition  of  the  people,  re- 
fpefting  them,  49. 

Glyfter.  The  Mahometans  hold  remedies  of  this  kind  in 
abhorrence,  529. 

Gnats  very  common  at  Rofletta,  27. 

Goat,  Syrian,  fpecies  kept  in  Lower  Egypt,  288.  The 
flefh  of  its  kids  is  not  good  to  eat,  289.  Its  fecundity 
ib. 


Gnat: 
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Goats  of  Upper  Egypt,  658.  Have  a great  affinity  to  the 
race  of  the  goat  of  Button,  ib. 

Gorgona,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  it. 

Gozzo,  ifle  of,  48. 

Gournei , a village  built  upon  (he  ruins  of  Thebes,  6 49. 
A very  dangerous  country,  ib.  The  habitations  are  rni- 
letable  and  the  men  lavage,  650.  The  author  there  makes 
an  ample  collection  of  fragments  of  antiquity,  ib.  Ac- 
cidents which  happen  to  the  author  and  his  compa- 
nions, 65a.  Route  from  Gournei  to  Néguadé  acrofs  the 
mountains,  654. 

Goutte,  a miraculous  dew  which  falls  the  firft  night  of  the 
rife  of  the  Nile,  and  to  which  the  Egyptians  afcribe 
great  virtues,  252.  258.  641.  Cutaneous  difeafe  attri- 
buted to  it,  ib. 

Graguef,  a village  of  Bahira,  326. 

Grebe , river,  or  Chefiut.  Defcription  of  a bird  of  this 
genus,  403. 

Granaries,  Jofeph’s,  a large  piece  of  ground  at  Old  Cairo,  on 
which  corn  is  amaffed,  502.  The  walls  by  which  it  is 
furrounded  are  not  ancient,  ib. 

Grilius,  defuiption  of  a new  fpecies  met  with  near  Rof- 
fetta,  215. 

Gro/beak,  a bird  of  paffage  in  Egypt,  234. 

Grotto,  St.  Paul's,  at  Malta,  42. 

Guebil,  a village  in  Bahira,  323. 

Gulf,  Arabian,  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  61. 

Gulf  of  Lyons,  origin  of  its  name,  15.  Dangerous  to 
navigate,  ib. 

Gulls,  iz.  34.  135.  372.  377.  382.  507. 

Gypfum  is  found  near  the  natron  lakes,  358. 

H 

HARES,  inhabit  cold  and  hot  countries,  101.  Numerous 
in  the  deferts  of  Egypt,  352.  Neither  eaten  by  the 
Mahometans  rror  the  Copts,  ib.  Their  colour  is  not  fo 
dark  as  in  the  cold  countries,  ib.  Their  flefh  is  equally 
good,  353.  402. 

Hemp,  is  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Egypt,  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  intoxicating  liquors,  551. 
Manner  of  making  thefe  preparations,  ib.  Difference 
between  this  fpecies  of  hemp  and  that  of  Europe,  552. 

Hen,  fultana,  a beautiful  bird  of  the  rivers  of  Lower  Egypt, 
280.  Its  habits,  281. 

Hog,  the  ancient  Egyptians  held  it  in  averfion,  659. 
Caufe  of  that  av'ertion,  ib.  No  longer  reared  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Horfemen,  variegated,  or  fhore  fandpipers,  a bird  common 
upon  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  135. 

Horfes  of  Egypt,  improperly  depreciated  in  France,  439. 
Defcription  of  them,  440.  Comparifon  of  them  with 
Arabian  horfes,  ib.  Much  prized  by  the  ancients,  441. 
Buonaparte  confiders  them  as  the  firft  horfes  in  the 
world,  ib.  Have  only  two  paces,  442.  Manner  of 
taking  care  of  them,  ib.  It  is  not  cuftomary  to  geld 
them,  443.  To  the  mod  beautiful  conformation  they 
add  gentlenefs  and  docility,  444.  Difference  between 
the  horfes  of  the  ftationary  Arabs  and  thole  of  the 
erratic  Bedouins,  ib.  Europeans  not  fuffered  to  ride 
them  at  Cairo,  445 

Horticulture.  The  art  of  horticulture  is  not  much  advanced 
in  Egypt,  284. 

I 

IAGNOUSS,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  374.  Agreat  fpace  of 
ground  covered  with  ruins  near  this  village,  404.  Its 
inhabitants  demolifh  the  moft  beautiful  pieces  of  thefe 
ruins,  405.  Fragments  of  antiquity  that  the  author 
collected  there,  ib.  et  feq.  Plates  X.  XI.  XI LI. 


Ichneumon,  a quadruped  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  1 90- 
Was  held  iacred  in  ancient  Egypt,  ib.  Many  fables 
have  been  written  about  it,  191.  Obfervations  upon 
this  animal,  ib.  Is  not  hoftile  to  the  crocodile,  192. 
Names  given  to  it,  195.  284.  Is  frequently  l'een  in 
Lower  Egypt,  284. 

Ichneumon -jly,  a beautiful  fpecies  in  Upper  Egypt,  622. 

Idol,  a fmall  one  of  bronze,  found  at  Damanhour,  326. 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  3. 

Ikmas,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  376. 

lmprovfaiori  at  Cairo,  462. 

InJcription,  Greek,  in  a mofque  at  Alexandria,  123.  Ano- 
ther Greek  inlcription,  in  a chapel  ferving  as  a fepulchre 
to  a Muffulman  faint,  near  Aboukir,  308.  A copy  of 
it,  309.  A tranflation  of  it,  with  an  explanation  by 
Citizen  Gail,  Profeffor  of  Greek,  ib.  et  feq. 

Interpreter,  Syrian,  that  the  author  takes  into  his  fervice, 
496.  Inftances  of  his  perfidy,  539.  543. 

J/U  Roffo,  18. 

Ifmatn-Abou-Ali,  a very  powerful  Arabic  prince,  to  whom 
the  author  had  letters  from  Murad  Bey,  61 1.  His  cha- 
rafter,  ib.  His  plan  of  redolefcence,  6 r 2.  He  got  in- 
toxicated with  liquors  extradited  from  hemp,  ib.  In- 
filled that  the  author  fhould  remain  in  his  fervice  as  a 
phyfician,  ib.  Concludes  by  relinquifhtng  this  projeft, 
634. 

J 

JACKAL,  common  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  92.  232. 
Name  it  bears  in  Egypt,  93.  Is  met  with  on  the  lands 
near  inhabited  places,  237. 

Jackal-adive.  See  Thaleb. 

Jerbo,  or  jerboa.  Natural  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  jerbo, 
94,  et  feq. 

Jews,  have  the  fame  vices  in  Egypt  as  elfewhere,  70. 
Very  much  defpifed  in  Egypt,  157.  Obliged  to  wear 
there  a badge  of  diftinftion,  ib. 

Jugglers  at  Cairo,  462. 

Jumars,  doubts  of  their  exiftence,  457. 

Journey  from  Alexandria  to  Roffetta,  130. 

K 

KABIR,  or  a great  man  in  Nubia,  540.  The  chief  of  the 
caravan  bears  that  name,  ib.  Treachery  and  plot  of  the 
chief  of  the  caravan  that  the  author  meets  with  at, 
Siout,  541,  et  feq. 

Kadoufs,  a village  in  Bahira,  329. 

Kafr  Nadir,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Kafr  Demfchi,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  378. 

Kafr  Gézdé,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  ib. 

Kafr  Etrie,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  379. 

Kafr  Komfckerick , a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  ib.  The  author 
here  finds  a few  medals,  ib.  A horrid  fpe&acle  of  an 
Arab,  whofe  head  was  half  eaten  away  by  a cancer,  380. 

Kafr  Michelet,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  381. 

Kafr  Agon,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  ib. 

Kafr  Buzi,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  ib. 

Kafr  Garirn,  a village  ill  Lower  Egypt,  ib. 

Kafr  Salonmtm,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  382. 

Kafr  Safari,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  ib. 

Kafr  Joint,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  506. 

Kali,  Arabic  name  of  fouda,  88. 

Kanja,  a fort  of  boat  ufed  on  the  Nile,  142.  Plate  VI.  Dan- 
gers attending  them,  ib. 

Karioum,  a village  in  Bahira,  321. 

Karmouth,  a fpecies  of  filurus,  412.  Plate  XV.  Fig.  2.  It» 
flefh  is  bad  eating,  ib.  Is  very  tenacious  of  life,  ib. 
Defcription  of  it,  413. 

3 Kafcioue , 
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K-Cif ch oùé,  a fifh  of  the  Nile,  409.  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  3.  De- 
feription  of  it,  410. 

Kafr  Dsjami,  a fmall  village  near  Aboukir,  306. 

Kafr  Effaiad,  a village  of  Upper  Egypt,  585. 

Kafr  Kiajfera , or  Caftle  of  the  Cæl'ars,  near  Alexandria, 
306. 

Kau  el  Kebir,  a fmall  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  fite 
of  an  ancient  city,  the  veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  676. 

Keif,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  fafeinating  ftu- 
por  produced  by  liquors  made  from  hemp,  £51. 

Kellie,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  668. 

Ke’ne,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  672. 

Kenne,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  of  the  rendezvous  of 
the  caravans  of  the  Red  Sea,  667.  Formerly  very 
commercial,  ib.  The  canal  which  the  ancients  had 
dug  communicating  from  the  Red  Sea,  here  terminated, 
ib.  Has  at  prefent  only  a manufactory  of  earthen-ware, 
668. 

Kefche're,  a fifh  of  the  Nile,  414.  Plate  XV.  Fig.  4.  De- 
feription  of  it,  4t5- 

Kiafchef,  a Mamalùk  officer  who  commands  a particular  dif- 
trift,  325.  The  kiafchef  of  Siout  renders  the  author 
veTy  eflential  fervices,  540. 

King-ffhet , 212.  280. 

Kifchta,  Arabic  name  of  the  papaw-tree,  246.  Plate  III. 
Fig-  3- 

Kites,  live  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  at  Cairo,  420.  Are 
alfo  feen  near  the  habitations  in  Upper  Egypt,  506  ; 
and  in  the  town  of  Siout,  539.  586. 

Komrigé,  a village  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Coptos,  510. 
Its  pigeon-houfes,  ib. 

Kous,  a town  in  Thebai's,  formerly  Apollonis  Parva,  616. 
634.  Defcription  of  a monument  of  antiquity  there, 
616.  Moft  of  the  caravans  of  the  Red  Sea  arrive  at 
Kous,  617.  Agieeable  orchards  by  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded,  635. 

L 

LANGUAGES.  Facility  with  which  the  Orientals  fpeak  fe- 
veral  languages,  496. 

Lapwing,  common,  329. 

Lark,  common,  89.  213.  Crefted  lark,  237.  Sea  lark, 
I35-  *34- 

La/opohs,  an  ancient  city,  at  prefent  Ouardan,  371.  A 
fifh  was  worfhipped  there,  called  latos,  which  proba- 
bly is  the  kefche’re' of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  409. 

Lavoifchi,  a village  of  Bahira,  327. 

Leblab,  a fpecies  of  perennial  kidney-bean,  365. 

Leeks  common  in  Egypt,  283. 

Lemon-trees  embellifh  the  gardens  of  Egypt,  282. 

Leprofy.  Different  fpecies  of  leprofy  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tians are  afflifted,  259.  535.  Details  refpefting  this 
diforder,  559,  et  feq.  Lepers  very  lafeivious,  ib.  Houfes 
and  clothes  are  no  longer  infetted  by  it  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Ifraelites,  563. 

Lice,  everybody,  the  Beys  not  excepted,  has  them  in  Egypt, 
622.  Larger  than  in  any  other  place,  ib. 

Lichen,  43.  48. 

Lime-tree  common  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt,  282. 

Limpets,  a fhell-fifh  of  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  135. 

Lingua  Franca,  a jargon  ufed  at  Alexandra,  74. 

Lion  very  feldom  appears  in  Egypt,  60 £. 

Lion-ants  common  in  the  fands  of  Egypt,  396. 

Lizards,  defcription  of  a pretty  fpecies  in  the  deferts,  238. 
333.  Another  lizard,  the  colours  of  which  are  very 
brilliant,  675.  Lizards  that  are  fond  of  being  in  houfes, 
483.  Are  refpecled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  ib. 


Loriot,  a bird  of  paflage  in  Egypt,  703. 

Lotus,  a fpecies  of  nymphæa,  one  of  the  common  aliment* 
of  the  Egyptians,  203  Muff  not  be  confounded  with 
the  African  lotus,  204.  Manner  of  preparing  its  tu- 
bercles, ib. 

Lupins  very  common  in  Egypt,  501. 

Lupus  (caroufle),  a fifh  of  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  128. 
Plate  XVI. 

Luxor,  a village  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  645. 

M 

MAADIE’,ot  paflage,  name  of  a building  upon  the  ancient 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  road  from  Alex- 
andria to  Rofletta,  134.  Defcription  of  it,  223. 

Maadiè,  a ferry  acrofs  the  Nile  near  Rofletta,  236.  303. 

Macarius,  St.  an  anchorite  whole  name  is  given  to  the  de- 
fert  of  Nitria,  352.  Ruins  of  his  ancient  monaftery, 
368. 

Machines  for  watering,  507.  701. 

Madnefs,  canine,  is  not  known  in  Egypt,  183. 

Magenin,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Mallow,  efculent  plant  in  Egypt,  404. 

Malta,  arrival  at,  38.  The  entrance  of  its  harbour,  ib. 
Cuftomary  falutes  of  French  fhips  of  war,  ib.  Its  forti- 
fications, ib.  Its  new  town,  59.  Its  library,  ib.  Every 
body  there  goes  on  foot,  40.  Great  number  of  courtefans 
there,  ib.  The  knights  very  much  irritated  againft 
Brydone,  on  account  of  the  ftories  he  has  related  of 
them,  ib.  Good  reception  the  author  there  meets  with, 
41.  Its  catacombs,  43.  Its  extent,  44.  The  nature 
of  its  foil,  ib.  No  traces  of  a volcano  there  to  be  feen, 
ib.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the  ifland,  ib.  Induftry 
of  its  inhabitants,  45.  Afpeft  of  its  plains,  ib.  The 
produce  of  its  territory  is  infufficient  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  inhabitants,  46.  Its  quarries,  ib.  Its 
climate,  50.  Its  gallies,  and  a defcription  of  them,  ib. 
Its  order  of  knights,  5 t.  Political  and  philofophical  re- 
fleftions  on  that  order,  ib.  Advantages  that  France  de- 
rived from  the  terror  with  w’hich  the  Maltefe  veflels 
infpired  the  Turks,  53.  Its  antiquities,  55.  Language 
fpoken  there,  ib.  Departure  from  Malta,  56. 

Mamahiks,  foreigners  and  flaves,  in  whofe  hands  was  the 
government  of  Egypt,  424.  Their  character,  427.435. 
Ttaits  of  generofity  of  fome  of  them,  435.  Are  very 
well  verfed  in  military  exercifes,  438.  Handle  the 
fabre  with  great  dexterity,  ib.  Are  excellent  horfemen, 
ib. 

Manfelout,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  521.  The  author  is 
detained  there  by  a fick  Aga,  681.  An  army  from 
Cairo  paffes  there,  and  fpreads  tumult  and  diforder, 
.682. 

Marbles.  From  whence  the  fineft  Italian  marbles  are  pro» 
cured,  21. 

Mareotis,  lake,  86. 

Maretino,  a fmall  ifland  near  Sicily,  37. 

Marigold,  African,  410. 

Marfalla,  a cape  of  Sicily,  37. 

Mafch,  a fort  of  large  craft  ufed  on  the  Nile,  513.  The 
author  takes  his  paflage  in  one  of  thefe  lighters  laden  in 
a frightful  manner,  676.  He  foon  quits  it,  after  hav- 
ing like  to  have  perifhed  on  board,  678. 

Maftic,  Scio,  water  for  drinking  is  perfumed  with  it, 
254.  Singular  property  of  the  fumes  of  maftic,  629. 
703.  Anecdote  upon  that  fubjeft,  630.  The  W'omen 
are  continually  chewing  fmall  pieces  of  it,  ib. 

Maximous,  St.  a fmall  houle  in  the  defert  of  Nitria,  where, 
according  to  the  Copts,  this  faint  was  born,  340. 

Mascara,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  505. 

5 B 
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Medals  become  fcarce  in  Egypt,  79.  Period  when  they 
are  moft  commonly  found,  557.  Medals  found  at  Gour- 
nei,  665. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  its  origin,  36. 

Mchallet-Abou-Ali,  a town  in  the  Delta,  383. 

Meimoum , a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  693. 

Mekkias,  nilometer  oppofite  to  Old  Cairo,  503. 

Menfge,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  371. 

Menjhié,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  formerly  Ptolemais-Her- 
mii,  671.  The  author  is  obliged  to  leave  it  piivately, 
672. 

Me/lavoui,  a fmall  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  521.  Its  terri- 
tory is  very  fertile,  ib. 

Melochia,  or  garden  Jews’  mallow,  246. 

Melons,  fine  looking,  but  not  very  good  in  Egypt,  550. 
Different  lpecies,  557.  574.  635. 

Merchants  of  Damanhour,  reception  they  gave  the  author, 

3*3- 

Mefelis,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  144. 

Mice,  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  287.  The  Egyptians 
affert  that  they  are  formed  of  mud,  ib.  All  animals 
that  were  hoftile  to  them,  were  held  facred  in  ancient 
Egypt,  ib. 

Michael , fuperior  of  the  convent  of  Za'idi  el  Baramous,  the 
moft  wicked  of  men,  603. 

Miniet,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  contains  ruins,  515.  The 
author  is  very  near  incurring  the  punifhment  of  the 
baftinado  there,  687. 

Mifchlami,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  379. 

Mifchmifch,  an  Egyptian  apricot,  549. 

Mifflons,  mifchief  they  have  done  in  Egypt,  6 3t. 

Mitmei,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  381. 

Monk,  a fpecies  of  fea-dog,  36. 

Monkies  are  not  indigenous  in  Egypt,  544.  Species  brought 
thither,  545. 

Monks,  Coptic,  of  the  convent  of  Za'idi  el  Baramous,  re- 
quire from  the  author  and  his  companion  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  their  not  having  been  circumcifed,  347. 
Refufe  to  open  the  gate,  ib.  Supper  they  give  the  au- 
thor, 348.  Their  cells,  353.  Their  church,  ib.  Their 
fervice,  ib.  Their  manner  of  living,  356.  Their  gar- 
ments, 357.  Their  convents  are  confidered  by  the 
Bedouins  as  their  ftorehoufes,  ib.  Their  garden,  ib. 
Their  voracity,  361.  Their  fuperior  a greater  rogue 
than  the  Bedouin  robbers,  362.  Their  treacherous  dif- 
pofition,  363.  Conftitute  ufelefs  focieties,  505. 

Monks,  Italian,  of  the  Propaganda,  fettled  in  Egypt,  496. 
One  of  them  had  like  to  have  maimed  the  author  by  his 
awkwardnefs  in  bleeding  him,  536.  They  have  a con- 
vent at  Echmimm,  5 66.  Reception  they  gave  the  au- 
thor and  his  companions,  ib.  Portrait  of  one  of  them, 
ib.  Letter  of  their  fuperior,  567.  Comparifon  of  their 
manner  of  exercifing  hofpitality  with  that  of  the  Arabs 
and  Mamaliks,  568.  Charafteriftics  of  fimilar  conftitu- 
tions,  ib.  Their  convent  at  Echmimm,  569.  Well 
known  by  Mr.  Btuce,  569.  The  author  is  obliged  to 
write  to  them,  ib.  His  letter,  and  their  anfwer,  577. 
Thofe  of  Farlchout  lefs  uncivil,  580.  Their  houfe 
handfomer  than  that  of  the  Arabic  prince,  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  country,  581.  Have  a handfome  convent 
at  Néguadé^  603.  The  author  fpends  a few  days  there, 
615.  Compel  the  Catholic  women  to  relinquifh  their 
manner  of  drefling,  624-  Prohibit  the  circumcifion  of 
She  women,  ib.  Perverfity  of  thefe  monks,  632.  Per- 
fidy of  thofe  of  Néguade,  ib.  et  feq. 

Manji , a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  373. 

Monjler,  human,  the  drawing  of  which  is  at  Malta,  39. 

Montagne,  Madame,  a French  inn-keeper  at  Palermo,  at 
a 


whofe  expente  Brydone  has  amufed  himfelf  in  his  Tra- 
vels, 28.  Vanity  of  this  woman,  ib. 

Montbard,  flay  the  author  makes  there,  to 

Monte  Chrtfio,  rocks  near  the  itlaud  of  Elba,  22. 

Monte  Reale,  a fmall  town  in  Sicily,  near  Palermo,  31. 
Fine  road  leading  to  it,  ib.  Its  church,  ib. 

Montpelier,  excurfion  to,  13. 

Moors,  form  a corps  of  infantry  in  the  fervice  of  the  Beys, 
449.  Their  charafter,  ib. 

Morgag,  a fifh  of  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  128. 

Moulaha,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  517. 

Mountains,  chains  of,  upon  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  505. 
Probably  furnifhed  the  ftones  neceffary  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  Memphis  and  its  pyramids,  ib.  Upon  the  fame 
fhore  in  Upper  Egypt,  form  forts  of  natural  ramparts, 
513.  Obfervations  upon  the  mountains  that  fkiit  the 
eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  690.  Mountain 
of  the  Birds,  a chain  of  fteep  and  barren  rocks  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  514.  689.  Mountains  of  Frefhné,  692. 
Mountains  of  Abounour,  ib.  Mountains  of  Aboufeda, 
685.  Mountains  of  lime,  693.  Mountains  of  piles, 
690. 

Mules,  very  fine  in  Egypt,  the  beafts  ridden  by  the  Maho- 
metan clergy,  456.  Made  ufe  of  for  travelling  from 
Alexandria  to  Roffetta,  132.^ 

Mullet.  Sur-mullet,  found  in  innumerable  fhoals  upon  the 
coaftof  Egypt,  128.  Bearded  rraillet,  caught  on  the  coaft 
of  Egypt,  129- 

Murad  Bey  re-enters  Cairo,  after  having  been  driven  from 
it  by  Ifmaël  Bey,  402.  His  plan  of  fhaking  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Porte,  432.  No  Bey  has  reigned  longer  at 
Cairo,  433.  He  is  the  Bey  the  French  beat  on  their 
entrance  into  Egypt,  ib.  His  magnificence,  432.  His 
profound  ignorance,  ib.  Offers  he  makes  the  author, 
434.  His  portrait,  Plate  XV II.  Letters  of  recommend- 
ation he  delivers  the  author  on  his  fetting  out  for 
Upper  Egypt,  495.  Advice  he  gives  him,  ib. 

Mujfulmans,  their  indifference,  and  their  infenfibility, 
138.  Their  foolifh  pride,  156.  Their  jealoufy,  167. 
Are  in  the  habits  of  plucking  out  their  hair,  177, 
Means  they  employ  as  depilatories,  ib. 

N 

NADIR,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Nagrijch,  a village  in  Bahira,  328.  Its  inhabitants  at 
war  with  thofe  of  a neighbouring  village,  ib. 

Natron,  its  nature  ; its  ufe  for  the  bleaching  of  thread  and 
cloth,  208.  Its  other  properties,  210.  Method  of  pro- 
curing it;  its  form,  211.  Defcription  of  the  natron 
lakes,  337  et  feq.  They  diminifh  when  the  Nile  in- 
creafes;  reafons  for  this  Angularity,  338.  Manner  in 
which  the  natron  is  formed,  339.  Its  value,  340. 

Naturalifl , charafter  of  a true,  196. 

Navigation  of  the  Nile,  dangers  attending  it,  513.  522. 
586.  689.  Lefs  perilous  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Egypt, 
699.  Going  to  foa  in  fhips  of  war  ; opinion  that  was 
entertained  at  Paris  of  fuch  voyages,  35. 

Nebla,  fruit  of  a fpecies  of  rhamnus,  defcription  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  grows,  374. 

Negile,  a town  in  Lower  Egypt,  38t. 

Neguade',  a large  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  603.  Manufac- 
tories of  linens  there,  ib. 

Nems,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  ichneumon  in  Egypt,  195. 

Negroes,  brought  from  Nubia  to  Cairo  to  be  fold,  466.  Their 
number  ; their  value,  ib.  Are  treated  with  much 
kindnefs  by  the  Egyptians,  467.  The  negroes  have  a 
beard,  546. 

Nkodemus, 
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Nicodemus,  St.  a miraculous  crucifix  fhewn  as  his  work, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Palermo,  28. 

Nightingales  are  migratory  in  Egypt,  177. 

Nile,  its  courfe  near  Roffetta,  136.  Its  courfe  in  Lower 
Egypt,  372.  Inundation  of  it,  691. 

Nile-water , its  properties,  real  or  fuppofed,  251.  Manner 
of  purifying  it,  253  ; of  cooling  it,  ib. 

Nilometer,  503. 

Noufar , the  Arabic  name  of  the  lotus,  303. 

Nouret.  See  Rufma. 

Nouzariè , a village  in  ThebaVs,  644. 

Nubians,  or  Barberines,  come  to  Cairo  to  ferve  there  in 
the  capacity  of  domeftics,  468.  Driven  from  the  1er. 
vice  of  the  French  by  an  ordinance  of  the  conful-general, 
ib.  The  author  had  one  of  thefe  Nubians  in  his  l'ervice, 
470.  Their  caravans,  540.  Their  character,  545. 
Their  cuftoms,  ib. 

O 

OATS  are  not  common  in  Egypt,  396. 

Obelijks  of  Egypt  tranl'ported  to  Rome,  84. 

Ubfervations,  meteorological,  made  at  Roffetta,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  February,  292, 
et  feq. 

—,  meteorological,  made  at  Alexandria,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  by  Greaves,  481. 
Refults  of  meteorological  obfervations  made  at  Cairo, 
given  by  Citizen  Cotte,  483. 

■ , meteorological,  made  at  Cairo,  by  the  au- 

thor, during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  485. 

Olive-tree,  fcarce  in  Egypt,  399.  Its  fruits  and  its  oil,  ib. 

Olyra,  or  rice,  one  of  the  alimentary  plants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  149. 

Onions  of  Egypt,  their  celebrity,  282.  Are  the  mod  com- 
mon food  of  the  lower  clals  of  people  in  Egypt,  ib.  Are 
lei's  acrid  than  thofe  of  Europe,  283. 

Oolithes  of  Malta,  49. 

Ophthalmia,  257.  699.  Endemical  in  Egypt,  260.  Caufes 
of  it,  261.  640.  A violent  ophthalmia  with  which  the 
author  is  aftiifted  in  Upper  Egypt,  535.  Remedies  he 
applied  for  it,  536. 

Orange-trees  embellifh  the  gardens  of  Egypt,  282. 

Orientals  do  not  walk  without  having  cecalion,  160.  Are 
almoft  always  feated,  ib.  Are  aftonifhed  to  fee  Euro- 
peans walk  about  in  a room,  ib.  Real'ons  that  may  be 
affigned  for  their  immobility,  ib. 

OJlriches,  335.  Manner  in  which  the  Arabs  hunt  them, 
ib.  Their  eggs,  336. 

Ouaral,  a lpecies  of  land  lizard  in  Upper  Egypt,  664. 

Ouardan,  a large  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  371.  Famous 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  banditti  by  whom 
it  is  inhabited,  ib. 

Ovo,  ille  of,  a rock  near  Cerigo,  57. 

Oct»/,  the  little,  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  203. 

Ox,  the  mod  ufeful  animal  for  agriculture,  151-  Com- 
pared to  the  horfe,  ib.  Race  of  the  ox  in  Sicily,  33. 
Race  of  the  ox  in  Egypt,  152.  Was  held  facred  in  an- 
cient times,  ib.  Why,  ib.  Employed  in  tillage,  155. 
Works  the  mills  and  hydraulic  machines,  ib.  Its  value, 
ib.  Manner  af  harnefiing  it,  ib.  Wild  ox,  ib. 

Oxyrinchus,  a facred  fifh  in  one  part  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
held  in  abhorrence  in  another,  409.  Appears  to  be  the 
kafchoüé,  ib.  Is  not  the  kefehéré  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians, 415. 

P 

PACHIEROTT1,  a finger  at  the  opera  at  Genoa,  20. 

Palace  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  Alexandria,  79. 


Palagoni,  prince  of,  30.  Defcription  of  his  country.feat, 
which  is  extremely  whimfical,  near  Palermo,  ib. 

Paleo-Cajlro,  road  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  59. 

Palermo,  its  citadel,  26.  Bad  Rate  of  its  artillery,  ib.  Its 
viceroy,  ib.  Its  harbour,  ib.  Its  handfome  flreets,  27. 
Its  coaches,  ib.  Drefs  of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  Its 
churches,  28.  Its  mufeum,  29.  Departure  from  that 
city,  35.  Soldiers,  deferters  from  its  garrifon,  36. 

Panopolis,  at  prefent  Echmimm,  571. 

Panteleria,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  there 
are  volcanic  lubftances,  37. 

Papanv-tree  grows  in  the  gardens  of  Roffetta,  246. 

Parraieets  brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Nubians,  545. 

Partridge,  a bird  of  paffage  in  Egypt,  227. 

Pajha  of  Cairo,  has  only  the  fhadow  of  authority,  429. 
Difmiffed  by  the  Beys  at  their  pleafure,  ib.  Formal 
audience  of  the  Pafha,  445.  Inconveniencies  attending 
that  ceremony  unneceffarily  undertaken  by  M.  Tott,  ib. 
Infults  received  by  the  proceffion,  447. 

Paffage  from  Cette  to  Marfeilles,  15. 

Paffaro,  cape  of  Sicily,  37. 

Patache,  a piece  of  money  in  ufe  in  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  304. 

Pebbles,  Egyptian,  331. 

Pelican,  134.  379.  Called  water-camel,  209.  Sometimes 
continue  motionlefs  upon  the  iflots  of  the  Nile  for  whole 
hours,  670.  Remark  upon  the  flight  of  this  bird,  693. 

Pepper  of  the  country.  See  Fulful-Béladi. 

Peterels,  harbingers  of  ftorms,  22. 

Petrifactions,  common  at  Malta,  49.  Singular  ones  in  the 
fea  without  water  in  the  defert  of  Libya,  359. 

Phalangijle,  a fpecies  of  fcarabæus  found  near  Cette,  t3_ 

Pholades,  fhell-fifh  of  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  135. 

Phyjieian.  The  author  transformed  into  a phyfician,  in 
order  to  travel  in  Upper  Egypt,  495.  Adventures 
which  this  new  profeffion  procures  him,  528,  et  feq. 
546.  554.  655. 

Phyficians,  Egyptian,  their  manner  of  reducing  fraftured 
limbs,  516.  Are  not  jealous  of  the  fuccefs  of  foreign 
phyficians,  532.  Their  method  of  treating  diforders, 
68r. 

Pigeons,  an  incredible  number  of  them  kept  in  Egypt, 
375.  Alight  upon  the  water  for  fome  moments,  ib.  and 
670. 

Pillars  of  fand,  common  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  490.  506. 

Pinna  nobilis,  a fhell-fifh  common  at  Malta,  49. 

Pipes,  Egyptian,  158. 

Pipe-bowls,  their  fhape  in  Egypt,  159. 

Pianofa,  a fhoal  between  the  ifland  of  Elba  and  Monte 
Chrifto,  22- 

Plovers,  ring,  17.  586.  Crefted  plovers,  called  Dominicans, 
219.  281.  Their  habits,  ib.  Are  alfo  feen  above  Cairo, 
508. 

Pomegranates  cultivated  in  Egypt,  600. 

Pompeys  Pillar,  column  at  Alexandria  commonly  fo  called, 
79.  Plate  1.  Fig.  2.  Its  dimenfions  ; its  weight,  80. 
Defcription  of  it,  ib.  Statue  that  flood  upon  its  ca- 
pital, 81.  By  whom  it  was  conftracted,  82.  Opinion 
of-  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montague  on  this  fubjecl,  ib. 
Appears  to  have  been  the  workmanfhip  of  the  higheft 
antiquity,  ib.  Will  be  to  pofterity  the  Pillar  of  the 
French,  84.  Refleâion  on  this  point,  85.  Would  have 
a fine  efl'eft,  if  eiecled  in  one  of  the  fquares  at  Pa- 
ris, ib. 

Port  Soliman,  6 1. 

Porte,  Ottoman,  no  longer  pofleffed  any  but  a degrading 
authority  in  Egypt,  430.  Its  erroneous  meafures  in 
5 b 2 thefe 
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thefe  latter  times,  ib.  The  approaching  downfall  of  its 
empire,  ib. 

Prie/ls,  Mahometan,  do  not  interfere  in  civil  affairs,  464. 

Pumpkins,  very  large  in  Egypt,  550. 

Purgatives,  common,  make  very  little  impreffion  upon  Egyp- 
tian ftomachs,  62 8. 

Pyramid,  a fmall  one  found  at  Aboukir,  231.  Its  arrival  at 
Roffetta,  and  the  murmurs  it  there  excites,  243. 

Pyramids  of  Memphis,  a hafty  fketch  of  them,  471. 
Seftion  and  perfpeftive  of  the  largeft,  472.  Plate  XIX. 
Pyramid  near  Riha,  508. 

Q 

QUAILS,  17.  23.  57.  219.  Their  migration  ; very  nume- 
rous in  Egypt,  704.  Their  journey,  705. 

R 

RAHMANIE',  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  387. 

Rains  in  Upper  Egypt,  514.  538. 

Ramadan,  Lent  of  the  Muffulmans,  706.  Ceremony  of 
its  opening  at  Roffetta,  ib.  Manner  of  keeping  it,  ib. 

Rats  are  fond  of  very  warm  countries,  as  well  as  of 
northern  climates,  101. 

Ravens,  fmall  flocks  of  them  are  feen  in  Lower  Egypt, 
404. 

Red  (colour  of  the  hair),  fcarce  in  Egypt,  563.  Is  not  an 
indication  of  the  leprofy,  ib. 

Reeds  of  the  natron  lakes,  are  an  article  of  trade,  359. 
As  are  likewife  thofe  growing  in  the  ponds  in  Lower 
Egypt,  705. 

Reijhie , a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  668. 

Reflexions  upon  religious  focieties  in  general,  351. 

Rice,  is  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt,  145.  Manner  of  drying 
it  at  Roffetta,  146.  Its  culture,  ib.  Manner  of  beating 
it,  ib.  Mill  for  ftiipping  it  of  its  hufk,  ib.  Its  produce, 
147.  Cannot  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  France,  ib. 
It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ; difeufiion  upon  this  lubjeft,  148.  The  fields 
where  it  grows,  although  inundated,  are  not  marfhy, 
nor  infalubrious,  ib. 

Riha,  a town  above  Cairo,  near  which  is  feen  a very 
large  pyramid,  508. 

Road  from  Alexandria  to  Roffetta,  128.  130. 

Robbers  near  a camp  of  Bedouins,  317.  The  author  is  at- 
tacked by  a confiderable  gang  of  Bedouin  robbers,  340. 
Particulars  of  this  attack,  ib.  Situation  of  the  author 
and  his  companions,  342.  The  robbers  with  Angular 
fidelity  reftore  what  they  had  plundered,  343.  Civilities 
they  fhew  the  author,  who  dines  with  them,  345.  They 
fay  their  prayers  with  much  devotion,  ib.  They  afk 
the  author  for  a gratuity  ; effefts  of  his  refufal  to  give 
them  any,  ib.  Require  a written  atteftation  of  their 
good  behaviour,  346.  Were  apprized  of  the  journey  of 
the  author,  and  had  waited  for  him  for  feveral  days 
in  the  defert,  with  the  intention  of  affaffinating  him,  ib. 
Repent  of  their  generofity,  and  hold  themfelves  in  am- 
bufeade  to  take  the  author  by  furprife  on  his  leaving 
Zaïdi  el  Baramous,  360.  Robbers  of  the  Nile  ; attack 
the  author’s  boat;  are  put  to  flight,  372.  Are  very 
numerous  upon  the  Nile,  382.  Four  robbers  follow  the 
author  for  a long  time  near  Tomieh,  554.  Others  alarm 
him  at  Dendera,  601.  Are  very  numerous  in  Thebaïs, 
610. 

Robinfon,  an  Englifh  engineer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Beys  at 
Cairo,  433. 

Rollers,  birds  of  paffage  in  Egypt,  704. 

Roffetta,  136.  Its  gardens,  ib.  Its  inhabitants,  139.  156. 
us  ^imate,  143.  Its  houfes,  ib.  Etymology  of  its 


name,  ib.  Its  delightful  fituatiqn,  144,  Author’s  re- 
turn to  Roffetta,  7or. 

Ruins  of  Alexandria,  65.  86. 

Rufma,  a depilatory  drug,  177.  Difcuffion  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  ib. 

S 

SABRES  of  Damafcus,  438. 

Saccara,  a town  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mummies 
that  are  found  in  its  catacombs,  506. 

Safrane,  a village  in  Bahira,  330. 

Safranum,  name  given  in  trade  to  the  flower  of  the  car- 
thamus,  5x1. 

Saft , a village  in  Bahira,  327. 

Sahet,  a fmall  village  in  Upper  Egypt  ; the  port  of  Baf- 
joura,  582.  The  author  has  violent  altercations  with 
the  Mamalûk  in  command  there,  583.  Thejufticehe 
obtains,  584.  On  his  return  from  Thebaïs,  the  author 
finds  this  diftrift  in  gteat  confufion  and  diforder,  669. 
He  is  attacked  by  a numerous  party  of  peafants,  ib. 
Partes  himfelf  there  for  a kiafchef,  671. 

Sal  gem,  is  found  in  the  environs  of  the  natron  lakes,  358. 
There"  is  another  fpecies  of  it  cryftallized,  which  is 
called  “ marked  fait,”  and  to  which  great  virtues  are 
attributed,  ib. 

Salamoum,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  which  there  are 
fo me  vertiges  of  antiquity,  382. 

Salbe  el  Adsjar,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  environs 
of  which  there  are  ruins,  386.  Fragments  of  antiquity 
collefled  there  by  the  author,  ib.  Plates  IX.  X-  XL  XII. 

Sandpipers,  dulky,  135.  Green  fandpipers,  vulgarly  called 
in  France  culs  blancs,  are  met  with  in  Lower  Egypt,  234, 

Sanefs,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  326. 

Sanfaft,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  of  a malignant  difpofition,  377. 

Sant  Antonio,  a country-feat  belonging  to  the  Grand  Mafter 
at  Malta,  45.  Entertainments  there  given  by  the  Grand 
Mafter  to  the  officers  of  the  Atalante,  46. 

Sardines,  or  fprats,  afeend  the  Nile,  4x6.  Plate  XVI. 
Fig.  4.  Are  larger  than  thofe  caught  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  4x7.  Defcription  of  them,  ib.  Manner  of 
dreffing  them  in  Egypt,  ib. 

1 Savory  did  not  travel  in  Egypt,  7. 

Scafan.  See  Jerba. 

Scarabevus.  Defcription  of  a Angular  fpecies  of  fcarabaeus, 
or  beetle,  found  in  the  fands  near  Roffetta,  241. 

Schafour,  a conAderable  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  382. 

Schall,  a fiffi  of  the  Nile,  a fpecies  of  filurus,  407. 
Plate  XIV.  Fig.  2.  Defcription  of  it,  ib.  Is  excellent 
eating,  409. 

Schambrenoum,  a village  in  Bahira,  327. 

Sche'bfehir,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Schilbi,  a fpecies  of  Alurus  common  in  the  Nile,  41^. 
Plate  XV.  Fig.  3. 

Scbifmc,  a ffirub  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Roffetta,  205. 
Its  properties,  ib. 

Scblime,  a hamlet  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  port  of  which  is 
commercial,  383. 

Schoubra,  a village  near  Cairo,  372. 

Scorpion,  aquatic,  in  the  fands  near  Roffetta,  241.  Very 
venomous  in  Egypt,  623.  675. 

Sea,  Red.  Projeft  of  making  a journey  to  the  Red  Sea, 
6x7.  The  author  is  obliged  to  relinquiffi  it  through  the 
perfidy  of  a Copt  of  Kous,  642. 

Sea  •without  -water,  the  ancient  bed  of  communication 
between  the  lakes  Mœris  and  Mareotis,  359. 

Sea-eagle,  a fpecies  of  ray  of  the  eoaft  of  Egypt,  128. 

Sea-larks,  135.234. 

* S<«~ 
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fya-ti track,  warty,  48, 

Seals,  22. 

Senegali , 90. 

Senon-fasni,  a large  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  514.  Singular 
manner  in  which  the  women  carry  water  there,  ib. 

Sen/1,1,  grows  in  Upper  Egypt  ; colleftion  of  it  farmed  out, 
221.  Is  not  purgative  when  green,  6 29. 

Sennehour-Mcdini , a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  which 
there  are  confiderable  remains  of  antiquity,  385. 

Senta-w,  a village  in  Bahira,  322. 

Serpen/s.  A pretty  fpecies  of  ferpent  found  in  the  defert 
near  Roffetta,  242. 

Serracks,  foldiers  of  the  Beys,  14 1. 

Sefamum,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  638.  An  oil  is  expreffed 
from  it  of  general  ufe  -,  alfo  thrives  in  French  Guiana, 
639.  Its  feed  and  preparations  confidered  as  cofmetic, 
and  ufed  as  remedies  in  feveral  diforders,  ib. 

Shaddock,  common  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt,  282. 

Sheep.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  them  in  Egypt,  288. 
Rams  are  not  caftrated  in  that  country,  ib.  The  fpecies 
kept  in  Lower  Egypt  is  the  Barbary  fheep  of  Buffon,  ib. 
Fecundity  of  the  ewes,  289  Sheep  of  Yemen  feen  at 
Kous,  656.  Sheep  of  Upper  Egypt,  defcription  of 
them,  657 

Sheep  of  Toulon,  the  ftefh  of  which  is  excellent,  17. 

Sheick  Abode',  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  which  are  to 
be  feen  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Antinoopolis,  507.  Re- 
fort of  banditti,  ib.  Owes  its  name  to  a taint  whom  the 
Chriftians  and  Mahometans  equally  claim,  520. 

Sheick  el  belled,  322.  424. 

Sheick  1/manu,  a Imall  village  built  of  mud,  the  afpett  of 
which  is  agreeable,  504. 

Sheick  Zaiar,  a pretty  large  place  in  Upper  Egypt,  514. 

Sheick  Zeineiddin,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  676. 

Shrike,  rurous  Ipeckled,  or  woodchat,  703. 

Sicily , lfland  of,  24.  Its  fertility,  32.  Its  women,  ib. 
its  game,  ib  Its  coafts,  37. 

Stout,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  523.  The  author  takes  up 
his  iefidence  theie  in  the  houfe  of  a kiafchef,  and  dif- 
charges  his  boat,  ib.  Its  cemetery,  526.  The  kiaf- 
chef in  command  there  wants  the  author  to  difcover  the 
treafures  hidden  in  a mofque,  538.  Fertility  of  its 
plains,  549 

Skirmi/h  between  the  Arabs,  677. 

Smoke  ot  tobacco  Every  body  fmokes  tobacco  in  Egypt, 
158.  Mann . r of  fmoking  it,  159. 

Soda  is  met  with  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  88. 

Sodomy  common  in  Egypt,  163. 

Souhafge,  a large  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  £6 5. 

Soundings  betw  en  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  between  Malta 
and  Cape  Bon,  37. 

Sparrow-hawk,  called  by  the  failors  cor  fair,  common  in 
Egypt,  397- 

Sparrows,  90.  620.  Of  Senegal,  90. 

Speronan,  Maltefe  boats,  46, 

Spezzia,  gulf  of,  21. 

Sphynx  of  the  ruins  of  Aboukir,  229.  Plate  IF. 

Spices,  397. 

Starlings  pafs  the  winter  in  Egypt,  322. 

Statue  in  the  French  faftory  at  Alexandria,  1 1 9.  Coloffal 
fluted  ftatue  at  Aboukir,  Plate  V.  Antique  ftatue  found 
in  Theba'is,  470.  Plate  XFII1. 

State,  general,  of  the  weather  in  Egypt,  490. 

Stone  of  Malta.  See  Alabafler. 

Stones  of  the  walls  which  encircle  Alexandria,  76.  En- 
graved ftones  become  icarce  at  Alexandria,  79.  Time 
when  they  were  more  commonly  found,  556.  Eagle- 
ftones  common  in  the  defert  of  Libya,  360.  Pumice^ 


ftone  ufed  to  ruS  the  feet  in  Egypt,  549.  Poifon 
ftones,  664. 

Storm  abreaft  of  le  Bocche  di  Bonifaccio,  23. 

Story-tellers  are  always  met  with  in  the  coffee-houfes  in 
Egypt,  1 61. 

Strawberries.  Excellent  ftrawberries  in  the  environs  of 
Toulon,  17. 

Suda,  a deep  bay  in  the  ifland  of  Candia,  57. 

Sugar-canes,  one  of  the  rich  productions  of  Egypt,  396, 
Their  culture  could  there  be  perfeftionated,  398. 
Sycomorus , or  mulberry-leaved  Egyptian  fig-tree,  205. 

T 

TALES,  Arabian,  1 6 I . 

Tahini,  the  dregs  of  oil  of  fefamum  prepared  with  honey 
and  lemon,  638. 

Tahoui,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  374. 

Tahta,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  554.  The  author  is  obliged 
to  ftay  there  to  attend  a tick  Copt,  who  had  a violent 
eryfipelas.  Details  that  occurred  during  his  ftay,  555. 
Return  to  Tahta,  672.  The  furrounding  country  is  in 
the  greateft  diforder,  ib. 

Tamali,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377. 

Tamarind-tree,  fcarce  in  Egypt,  366.  An  enoimous  one 
to  be  feen  in  a court  of  the  convent  of  Zaidi  Sourian, 
ib.  The  pulp  of  its  fruit  mixed  with  fugar  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  provifion  ufed  by  the  caravans  from 
Africa,  ib. 

Tamie/t,  a large  village  in  Faiiim,  553. 

Tellince,  fhell-fifh  at  Malta,  49. 

Tenebrio,  an  infeft  of  the  lands  of  the  defert,  240.  282- 
Tentyris,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  now  called  Dendera  ; 
its  inhabitants  waged  perpetual  war  againft  crocodiles, 

589- 

Terane',  a town  in  Lower  Egypt,  376.  406.  Plate  Fll.  Its 
inhabitants  malignant  and  ferocious,  ib.  Gunpowder 
is  there  manufactured,  377. 

Terenuthis,  an  ancient  city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be 
feen  near  Terané,  376. 

Thaleb,  an  Egyptian  quadruped,  the  jackal-adive  of  Buf- 
fon, 284.  327. 

Thebes,  a celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  646.  A hafty  (ketch 
of  its  magnificent  ruins,  ib.  One  of  its  colonnades, 
648.  Plate  XXII.  Is  no  longer  inhabited  except  by 
banditti,  ib. 

Thrujhes , birds  of  paffage  in  Egypt,  234. 

Tobacco.  Excellent  Turkifh  tobacco,  259. 

Tomb,  ancient,  at  Alexandria,  t2t.  Difficulties  travellers 
meet  with  tn  vifiting  it,  123.  Tomb  of  a Mahometan 
faint,  135.  308. 

Tigers,  very  ferocious  in  the  deferts  of  Egypt,  335.  But 
they  are  very  fcarce  there,  604. 

Titlarks,  a fpecies  of  lark,  the  migration  of  which  is  con- 
fiderable in  Egypt,  477. 

Tomieh,  a fmall  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  553.  Orchards  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  ib.  A camel  in  done  is  there 
exhibited,  which  paffes  for  miraculous,  554. 

Tonnoub,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Tooth,  foffil,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  79.  Plate  II. 
Tott,  M.  infpe&or-general  of  the  fea  port  towns  of  the  Le- 
vant, 11.  16. 

Toulon,  departure  from,  16. 

Toura,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  formerly Troja,  505. 

Towers  of  the  Arabs,  the  firft  landfall  of  the  coaft  of 
Egypt,  6r.  Defcription  of  them,  ib.  Brick  towers  for 
indicating  the  road  in  the  lands  near  Roffetta,  135. 
Towers  of  Canopus  near  Roffetta,  235.  A pillar  of 

granite 
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granite  found  in  its  environs,  2 £6.  Is  probably  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Metelis,  ib. 

Tranfition  from  quadrupeds  to  birds,  98. 

Travellers,  motives  of  their  hafte  to  publifh  their  difco- 
veries,  1.  Travellers  in  Egypt,  5.  Their  manner  of 
making  obfervations,  6.  Englifh  tiavellers  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  frequently  fpeaking  ill  of  the  French,  27. 
Manner  of  travelling  adopted  by  perfons  called  people  of 
fafhion,  13 1.  Opinion  of  the  Egyptians  refpefting  tra- 
vellers, 227.  244.  324.  370.  538.  The  inadequate 
affiftance  they  received  from  the  old  government  of 
France,  492.  Often,  on  their  return,  treated  with 
hauteur  and  difdain  by  infolent  clerks  in  office,  493. 

Trefoil.  A beautiful  variety  of  trefoil  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
'151. 

Troglodytes,  a bird,  11.  Singular  ceremony  to  which  it 
gives  occafion  at  La  Ciotat,  ib.  Whimfical  name  of 
this  bird  in  Provence,  ib.  Is  met  with  in  Egypt,  213. 

Trouble,  a kind  of  fiffiing-net,  275. 

Troubles  at  Cairo,  140.  Troubles  in  Upper  Egypt,  649. 
Troubles  which  prevent  the  author  from  proceeding  to 
the  cataiafts,  ib. 

Troui,  Du,  vice-conful  of  France  at  Rofletta,  143. 

Tumblers  at  Cairo,  462. 

U 

USSICA,  a fmall  ifland  near  Sicily,  23. 

V 

VALGUARNERA,  prince  of,  his  fine  country-feat  near 
Palermo,  31. 

Variole,  the  name  given  by  the  Europeans  to  the  kefcliéré, 
414. 

Veal,  loft  and  infipid  in  hot  countries,  is  not  eaten  in 

Egypt»  154- 

Venetians , their  trade  at  Alexandria,  125. 

Vengeance,  cruel  and  implacable,  of  the  Egyptians,  71. 654. 

Venture,  interpreter  of  Eaftern  languages,  18. 

Vertebra:  of  petrified  fiflres  at  Malta,  49. 

Vejfels,  earthen,  rafts  made  of  them,  which  are  floated  down 
from  Upper  Egypt  to  Cairo,  585.  A great  quantity  of 
them  manufactured  at  Balias,  the  name  of  which  town 
they  bear,  602.  Their  fhape,  603. 

Vicar,  Coptic,  at  Tahta,  556.  At  Echmimm,  570.  Per- 
fecuted  by  the  European  monks,  ib.  His  civility,  573. 

Vignettes,  road  des,  IJ- 

Vines,  propagated  in  Egypt,  237.  Produce  grapes  with 
one  ftone,  ib.  Ufe  made  of  vine-leaves,  ib.  Their  grapes 
are  delicious,  599. 

Vit  to,  San,  a cape  of  Sicily,  37. 

W 

WAGTAILS,  common  in  Egypt,  213.  232.  A bird  of 
that  fpeqies  entirely  white,  280.  Flock  together  to- 
wards night  ; are  very  tame  ; are  to  be  leen  in  the  fields 
above  Cairo  ; do  not  fpread  to  the  upper  part  of  Egypt, 
379- 

Wafp,  defcription  of  a beautiful  fpecies,  214.  Are  found 
all  over  Egypt,  623.  A fpecies  with  violet-coloured 
wings,  644. 

Watering-machines.  See  Machines. 

Weddings,  ceremonies  and  preparations  of  them,  463,  et 

fee]- 

Weevils,  f'77- 

Whelk,  a fhell-fifh  found  at  Malta,  49. 


Wind,  foutherly,  is  not  to  be  feared  between  Alexandria 
and  Rofletta,  132.  Gales  of  wind  from  the  Couth,  295. 
51 1.  Northerly  wind  on  the  Nile,  517. 

Winds,  unfteady  and  fqually,  and  frequently  exceedingly 
boifterous  in  Egypt,  490.  Blow  in  whirlwinds,  £06. 

Wines  were  formerly  famous  in  Egypt,  237. 

IVomen,  confined  to  the  houfe  in  Egypt,  68.  Thofe  be- 
longing to  the  rich  originally  came  from  Greece,  164. 
Their  beauty,  ib.  No  man  can  enter  the  place  where 
they  refide,  ib.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  an  appointment 
with  any  of  them,  165.  A converfation  by  figns  which 
the  author  had  with  a handfome  woman  at  Cairo,  ib. 
Frequently  vifit  each  other,  167.  Their  mode  of  life  in 
the  interior  of  the  harems,  ib.  Women  belonging  to 
the  people,  169.  Their  complexion,  their  drefs,  ib 
They  all  dye  their  eyes  black,  170.  Are  all  in  the  ha- 
bits of  plucking  out  the  hair  of  certain  parts  of  their 
body,  179.  The  women  belonging  to  the  rich  endea- 
vour to  acquire  a great  deal  of  embonpoint,  180.  They 
carry  to  a great  excefs  their  attention  to  drefs  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  ib.  Are  remarkable  for  their  generofity,  437.  Are 
refpefted  amid  the  rage  of  inteltine  war.  ib.  Retinue 
that  accompanies  the  women  of  the  Beys  in  their  ex- 
curfions,  451.  The  women  clean  then  hair  with  a 
fpecies  of  clay,  500.  Their  drefs  in  Upper  Egypt,  624. 
Wear  rings  in  their  noftrils,  626.  Carefully  conceal 
their  faces,  ib.  Their  portrait,  627.  Their  jealoufy  and 
their  fpirit  of  revenge,  ib.  Slow  poifon  they  employ, 
628.  Women  belonging  to  the  Bedouins,  233. 

Wood,  petrified,  common  in  the  deferts  of  Egypt,  331. 

Woodchat.  See  Shrike. 

Woodcocks,  birds  of  paflage  in  Egypt,  207. 

Woodpecker,  a bird  of  paflage  in  Egypt,  704. 

Worms  of  the  inteftines  common  in  Egypt,  674.  Worms 
of  Malta,  49. 

Z 

ZA1DI  EL  BARAMOUS,  a Coptic  convent  in  the  defert 
of  Nitria,  351.  Formerly  inhabited  by  Greek  monks,  1 b. 
Defcription  of  it,  353,  etfeq.  Plate  VI II.  In  its  environs 
are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  raonaftery,  358. 
Seven  Bedouins  vifit  the  convent  : the  author  propofes 
to  attack  them,  but  is  prevented  by  the  monks,  360, 
et  feq.  Other  Bedouins  come  to  efcort  the  author,  361. 
He  quits  the  convent,  364. 

Za'idi  Saurian,  a Coptic  convent  in  the  defert  of  Nitria, 
364.  Preparation  of  the  author  and  his  companions  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  robbers,  who  were  faid  to  be 
concealed  behind  the  walls  of  the  convent,  ib.  De- 
fetiption  of  the  convent,  ib.  Formerly  inhabited  by 
Syrians,  365.  Names  of  feveral  Europeans  engraved 
upon  a pillar  in  the  church,  ib.  Its  fuperior,  ib.  Its 
garden  lei's  fier  il  than  that  of  Za'idi  el  Baramous,  ib. 
The  water  of  its  well  not  fo  bad  as  that  of  the  former 
convent,  366.  Leave  Za'idi  Sourian,  368. 

Zaira,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Zavoued  el  Bahari,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Zavoued  el  Begli,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  379. 

Zavoui,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  380. 

Zavotti  el  Manjloub,  a fmall  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  £89. 
Mr.  Biuce  unfeafonably  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Norden, 
refpefting  the  fituation  of  that  place,  ib. 

Zebu,  307.  334. 

Zéié,  a village  in  Lower  Egypt,  377 
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ERRATA. 

line  3,  for  Valguaraera,  read,  Valguarnera. 

— 1,  for  and  perceived  in  the  water  large  turtle,  which  the  feamen  of  the  Medi- 

terranean call  monks;  read,  and  we  perceived  a large  turtle,  and  fe- 
veralof  thofe  tithes  which  the  feamen  of  the  Mediterranean  call  monks. 
*—  6,  for  datoli,  read,  datyls. 

16,  for  fith,  read,  tithes. 

— 8,  for  Antinoe,  read,  Antinoopolis. 

— 11,  for  bats,  read,  rats. 

— 1,  for  inches,  read , lines. 

note,  for  Dr.  Shaw’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  read , Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  427* 
line  5,  for  fchifm,,  read  fchitme. 

— 1,  dele  The. 

— 23,  for  throats,  read,  necks. 

— 14,  for  (Iriated,  read,  perfoliate. 

— 1 1,  for  Plate  IX.  read,  Plate  XI. 

— 23,  for  art,  read,  is. 

— 2,  for  Tavoued  el  Bahari,  read,  Zavoued  el  Bahari. 

— 14,  for  Plate  XXVI.  read,  Plate  XXIV. 

— 13,  for  Kénné,  read,  Kéné. 

— 10,  for  than  the  one,  read,  than  that  of  the  one. 

— 13,  for  côtes,  read , côtés. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  PUBLISHING 

An  Afiatic  Annual  Regifter; 

COMPREHENDING  A 

VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY,  POLITICS,  COMMERCE,  AND 
LITERATURE  OF  HINDOSTAN; 

TOGETHER  WITH  A 

Con  ne  Bed  Detail  of  the  Principal  Occurrences , Civil , Military , and  Commercial , 

of  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Firll  Volume  will  be  publifhed  January  1S00,  Price  ios.  6d. 

* **  The  Plan  fubnvitted  to  the  Public  for  its  patronage  is  fo  general  and  extenfive,  and  the 
execution  of  it  requires  fo  much  information,  affiduity,  and  attention,  that  thofe  who  may  be  the 
mod:  inclined  to  encourage  ike  undertaking,  will  very  naturally  afk,  Whether  men,  who  thus  boldly 
promife,  be  fufficiently  qu  .fif  ed  to  perform?  and  whether  fuch  boldnefs  does  not  rather  belong  to 
the  raihnefs  of  ignorance,  ; t|ian  to  the  confidence  of  knowledge  ? To  this  the  Editors  can  only 
anfwer,  that  they  have  reli.  ed  in  India,  and  have  long  made  the  fubjedls  of  the  propofed  Work 
their  peculiar  ftudy.  Without,  therefore,  arrogating  any  fuperiority  of  talents,  they  think  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  that  kindnefs  expected  of  a generous  Public,  as  well  as  deficient  in  duty 
to  themfelves  and  to  their  Country,  were  they  to  permit  a timid  fuppofition  of  incapacity  to  deter 
them  from  doing  what  they  deem  may  be  beneficial  to  Society,  and  what,  with  the  promifed 
afliftance  of  their  friends,  they  trull  they  fhall  fatisfaélorily  perform. 

The  Editors  of  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  refpedlfully  entreat  Orders  for  the  Work  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Debrett,  oppofite  Burlington  Houfe,  Piccadilly,  to  whom  all  Commu- 
nications intended  for  the  Afiatic  Regifter  are  to  be  addrefled. . 

MEMOIR  of  the  OPERATION'S  of  the  ARMY  of  thp  DANUBE, 
under  the  Command  of  GENERAL  JOURDAN,  1-799  : 

Taken  from  the  Manufcripts  of  that  Officer.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  Price  4s. 

Of  whom  may  be  had , 

CAMPA1GNE  de  JOURDAN,  1799.  Price  4s. - 

This  Memoir  muft  intereft  the  Public,  as  it  unfolds  the  fyftem  of  the  French  Diredlorial 
Government,  and  will  inftruft  or  amafe  the  Soldier,  by  a minute  Hiftory  and  Comment  on  the 
laft  Battle  which  Jourdan  fought  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  written  by  the  General  himfelf. 


Dedicated,  by  Permilfion,  to  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  &c. 
Elegantly  printed  in  Two  Pocket  Volumes,  Price  8s.  bound, 

A VOCABULARY  of  SEA  PHRASES  and,  TERMS  of  ART 

SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  ' - ‘ - ; ! ' . 

In  Two  Parts,  i.  Englifti  and  French.  2.  French  and  Englifh.  Carefully  collected  from  the 
beft  Authorities,  written  and  oral,  aided  by  a long  and  intimateAcquaintance  with  the  Nautical 
Language  of  both  Countries  ; and  containing  all  the  Orders  neceflary  for  working  a Ship,  and 
carrying  on  the  Duty  on  board,  as  well  at  Sea  as  in  Port. 

By  a CAPTAIN  of  the  BRITISH  NAVY. 

“ This  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  experienced  profeftional  man,  who,  in  his  preface,  acquaints 
his  readers,  that  it  has  been  his  endeavour  to  omit  no  term  or  phrafe  that  could  be  ufeful,  either 
to  the  Sea  Officer,  the  Naval  Architect,  the  Reader  of  Voyages,  or  the  Tranflator.  The  Author 
has  not  negledled  to  confult  the  beft  printed  authorities  ; and  he  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have 
been  favoured  with  important  communications  from  French  Officers  of  diftinguilhed  talents.  His 
Work  is  executed  with  great  ability,  and  in  a fmall  compafs,  the  terms  in  each  language  being 
both  concifely  and  well  explained  ; and  we  ftrongly  recommend  it  to  all  our  Naval  Officers.” 
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